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PREFACE. 


In the title of this work the term Printing is used in its oldest and widest sense, so 
as to include not only all the established methods of multiplying fac-similes, but also all’the 
auxiliary processes essential to the production of a folded newspaper or a bound book. As an 
Encyclopaedia, it aims to traverse the circle of the art to which it relates, and therefore to 
describe its history, as well as its implements, its processes, and its products. In endeavoring 
to discharge this task, no available source of information has been neglected, but, while 
much instruction has been gleaned from periodical and standard typographical publications, 
the plan, arrangement, and a large portion of the contents are so thoroughly original as to 
induce the belief that it will fill an important vacancy, as a book of reference in printing- 
offices, as an assistant and instructor to every apprentice, journeyman, and amateur printer 
and as an attractive addition to the libraries of all who are interested in the art of printing. 
Special attention lias been given to the inventors, implements, history, statistics, and pro¬ 
cesses of printing in the United States; as will be seen from the abstract of specifications 
of American patents relating to printing, the numerous descriptions and illustrations of 
American presses and all other American implements, and the large proportion of the 
historical and biographical divisions which is devoted to the inventors and the early and 
distinguished printers and type-founders of this country. 

No class of subjects bearing upon printing, however remotely, has been intentionally 
excluded, while no class has been admitted that is not directly or indirectly allied to it. This 
rule necessitates the discussion of a wide range of topics. The stereotyped phrase that printing 
is the art preservative of all arts, conveys a totally inadequate idea of its present position 
and utility, for it now not only preserves a record of all arts, but also converts them into 
useful auxiliaries, in the performance of its grand duties as the most beneficent, useful, and 
indispensable agent employed in human affairs; and the ever-increasing extension of its 
realm, which characterizes the nineteenth century, has added greatly to the difficulty of a 
comprehensive presentation of all its ramifications. 
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PREFACE. 


The numerous illustrations faithfully portray almost every object that admits of 
pictorial representation. So far as they require explanation, it will he found in accompany¬ 
ing passages of the text. The frontispiece reproduces in colors the design of the beautiful 
vignette upon the certificate of membership issued by the Philadelphia Typographical Somety. 

The value of the work has been greatly enhanced by the assistance of co-laborers. The 
biographical and literary articles were prepared chiefly by Jessie E. Eingwalt. The article 
on Lithography was contributed by Peter S. Duval, of Philadelphia. The articles on 
Paper, Parchment Paper, Safety-Paper, Splitting-Paper, Staining and Spotting of Paper, 
Writing-Ink, and the biographical notices of Louis Piette and Dr. J..C. Schaeffer, were 
written by George C. Schaeffer, librarian of the- United States Patent Office. Stereotyping 
was contributed by John Eagan; Job-Letter, by Eugene H. Monday; a large portion of 
the article on Wood Engraving, by William CL Probasco; Envelopes, by E. D Lock- 
wood • Printing for the Blind, by Napoleon B. Kneass, Jr.; while Eugene H. Munday, 
Jacob Glaser, James S. Montgomery, and W. S. Syckelmoore, of Philadelphia, and J. J. 
Jones, of Washington, rendered valuable assistance in the preparation of several articles on 
important practical subjects. Special acknowledgments are due, also, to Mackellar, Smiths 
& Jordan, and Collins & MLeester, type-founders, for helpful courtesies gracefully extended, 
as well as to those who- have aided in the mechanical procluction of the volume, Messrs. 
Duval & Hunter, Lithographers,, and Messrs. Jas. B. Bodgers Co., Printers. 

I hope that this work will excite in the minds of its readers the same interest that 
stimulated the labors involved in its preparation; that it will help to spread abroad a 
knowledge of the trials, struggles, and sufferings that have advanced printing to its present 
position; and that it will aid in arousing the enthusiastic and reverent spirit which prompts 
the traveling German journeyman to utter, whenever he enters a printing-office, the salutation, 

God geeet the Aet! 

Philadelphia, July, 1871. 



HOW A BOOK IS MADE. 


Elsewhere m this work are described, with minute care and technical exactitude, the sundry 
styles of type, presses, paper, and all the varied material and labor which enter into the com¬ 
position of a book; but this careful subdivision has offered no opportunity for a plain, general 
description of all. the processes as they would be observed in their entirety by persons not prac¬ 
tically familiar with printing. Such a description is here offered, while the reader is referred to 
the special subdivisions in the body of the work for the more minute and scientific examination of 
each department or process, as well as the numerous methods now employed by different printers 
lor accomplishing each result. 

In the composing-room are ranged, in rows, stands with slanting tops. Each stand supports 
two wooden frame-works, one resting above the other, distinguished as the upper and the lower-case, 
these m turn are subdivided into numerous small compartments, those in the upper-case con¬ 
taining capital and small capital letters, and those in the lower-case containing the small letters 
punctuation marks, etc., so arranged that the characters most frequently used are placed nearest 
tne hand ol the workman. 

Disregarding all technical description of types, they may be considered as oblong pieces of 
metal, upon one end of which, called the face, stands the letter, figure, or mark of whatever 
ind, raised from the surface and so reversed that the impression taken from it upon the paper 
will present the letter or mark in its true position to the eye. * 

The compositor, standing at his ease, fixes the copy, or document which he is to repeat in 
type, m a convenient place before his eye, so that it either rests upon a rarely-used portion of 
the case, or is placed on a guide, or fixed in an instrument called a copy-holder. In his left 
hand is a small metal implement called a composing-stick, capable of holding a number of lines 
ot type, and furnished with a slide by which the required length of the line can be fixed. Into 
t is stick the compositor places with his right hand the type required to set the prescribed 
copy, usmg the thumb of his left hand to steady them, and arranging them on a thin brass or 
steel plate ca led the rule, which, being removed from line to line as each is completed, serves 
also to keep the type in place. ’ 

The setting-rule is one of the most essential articles belonging to the printer; and newspaper 
compositors usually own it individually, preserving the same one for years, and regarding it as 
the distinctive , badge of their calling. The primary utility of the rule appears to have been 
acknowledged m the very origin of typography, for it is placed on the coat of arms of both 
I ust and Schoeffer, while the composing-stick and copy-holder figure conspicuously on the printer’s 
arms granted to the craft by the Emperor of Germany. 
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When as many words and parts of words as will fill a line have been set up, it is made of 
the exact length required by increasing or diminishing the space between the several words. 
This process is called justifying the line, and it is effected by the use of type of various 
thicknesses, called spaces. When it is desired that the pages of a book shall present an open 
appearance, small plates of metal called leads, lower than the type, are inserted between the 
lines. When the composing-stick is filled, the type is deftly lifted from its position and placed on 
a galley, or plate of wood or metal with a raised margin at two or three sides, which becomes 
the receptacle of the set type, until it is in turn filled from the stick. 

After a considerable quantity of type has been composed, a proof is obtained, that is, a 
printed impression in which the errors in composition can be readily detected. Proofs are 
often taken from galleys, but in ordinary book-printing the type is generally taken from the 
galley before it is proved, by a workman, whose special business it is to make up the type, 
that is, to divide it into the lengths required for the pages. To each page he adds the running 
head, or words placed at the top to indicate the subject, with the number denoting the page, 
technically called its folio, and under the last line of the first page of every sheet the letter or 
number called the signature, used to mark the position of the sheet in the work. As each page 

is made up, a cord, or thin, strong twine, is carried skillfully around the type, tying it into a 

compact mass. 

A proof—known as the first proof—is then taken from these tied-up pages. After being 
read by the proof-reader, who compares the sheet carefully with the copy used by the com¬ 
positor, this proof is returned to the compositor, who rectifies all the mistakes noted. Another 
proof is then taken, which, being in great measure free from mere mechanical or technical 

errors, is called the author’s proof, and is sent to the editor or author to undergo a further 

revision. 

When the author’s emendations have been followed in the type, another proof is struck off, 
to be read again by the proof-reader, and in case of necessity, after these alterations, another 
proof, called the author’s revise, is taken for his use. Three proof-readings are usually deemed 
sufficient, but in careful or difficult work seven revisions are sometimes required. 

The pages of tied-up matter are carried to a stone table called the imposing-stone, upon 
which they are arranged as they will appear upon the printed sheet. The arrangement of 
these pages, technically called imposition, appears curiously difficult to the casual observer; and 
an idea of the peculiarities of the art may be readily gained by examining a common eight- 
page newspaper, which is in fact one quarto sheet, and observing in what manner the pages 
are arranged upon each side of the sheet so as to make them follow in successive order after 
the paper is folded into its allotted shape. In the smaller book-sizes, where many pages, are 
printed upon one sheet, the arrangement or imposition becomes proportionately complex. 

The pages thus arranged are fixed in place by pieces of wood and metal which secure them 
from falling into pi, or out of place, a disaster which may occur at any moment, from the time 
that the compositor’s skilled fingers first transfer them from the stick to the galley, until they 
are closely clamped to receive the final pressure of the press. These interposed pieces bear 
various names, but are known under the general term of furniture, and perform the office of 
securing the pages in their allotted places and maintaining the required margins. The whole 
is now fastened within an outer iron frame, called a chase, and is known as the form, or the 
material for one side of a sheet. The process of tightening the form is called locking up, and 
is effected by the graduated pressure of wedge-shaped quoins, between slanting pieces of furniture, 
called side-sticks, and the chase. 

In press-work, the same result is produced by different presses in different manners, but, in 
order to maintain simplicity and clearness in the description, we have chosen the Adams press as 
one in standard use for book-printing, and bearing in its structure the closest resemblance to 
the hand-press. 

Near one end of this press is an interior section, into which the form is placed with the 
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type facing upwards, resting securely upon what is styled the bed of the press and maintaining 
bed P °f r ,W th ® T eptl ° n 0f a direct motion u P^rds and downwards Conveyed to it by the 

““ “* ““ » f * J—rt-beat, from th. 

At the end of the press, or, as it may be said, behind the form, is, on the outside an ink 

7fl“ w 5” t * J“*> "“f Mi»g He irt in i« rotMiok Md ^ ZZt 

of it to another roller, which repeats this movement to another, until the final rollers of he 
senes, covered with a thin equal coating of ink, sufficient for one impression, move ffi ward 0 te 
the form, distributing the ink evenly upon the surface of the type. 

At the top of the press, above and a little in front of the chamber containing, the form is 
fixed an inclined table upon which the workman called the feeder lays the paper, Let bv sheet 
whde from beneath this table comes a frisky little apparatus appropriately called the frisk j 
, resembling an animated window-frame, starts from the front of the press, and in its 
progress backwards receives the sheet of paper from the inclined table, its edge beino- fi rm l y 

wTrds tothe form. arSm 7 ^ 01 the Sheet bein S thus conveyed back- 

n »• Tb ®, bed + ° f tbe P r e ss then, rising, carries the inked form upwards, and the paper is impressed 
gainst the tympan, which is a frame covered with a sheet of muslin or gum doth lined with 
sheets of paper or cloth called the blankets, and intended to break the force with which The 

* h ° WlT Ck a Tl U ’ 0n ° r Plat6n ’ tbe preSSUre from which completes the impression 
In other words, the essential parts of the press are the platen and the bed on which the 

rLTand Tt r ma ; r ry being only the acce ™* " bicb tbe pap -»^ 

the type and platen, and the necessary ink supplied; the frisket being the instrument for readily 
conveying the sheet to and from the form, and for preserving the margins of the paper from 

Wrf fh T Ct W w the fumit " re; and tbe ^Pan, with the blanket, serving toLften the 
foice of the blow and to prevent the type from cutting the paper. 

timethe'frfsL^r" ^ **** ° f slackeab g the grasp of the nippers, and, by the 

time the frisket has in its forward course reached just beyond the table, a bellows, concealed 

below, gives a soft sigh or breath, just sufficient to lift the sheet of paper upwards upon a series 
of tapes which smoothly carry it to a fly by which the sheet is discharged upon a table This 
option, however, prints only one side of the sheet, and a second inTpressffin is necelry to 

. The re f Ster ’ , or the accurate backing of one page upon another, is secured by two metallic 
points in the inclined table, upon which the paper is laid previou^ to entering L the 

mu S rbe e heTd a bvihl ^ ^ these pdnts beb g plac ed upon them again, the ’sheet 

must be held by the nippers in exactly the same position as during the first impression. 

.imnlvT 7 Paper 18 P - epare , d f ° r the pr6SS by wettin g> aa operation frequently accomplished 
simply by immersing a quire of paper in a tank of water for an instant by hand and then 

ThiLfalfo alt rT,l f 1168 "L ' 7 and W6t Pap6r Untd tbe Wh0le is thoroughly’dampened, 
s s also accomplished by machinery. Considerable moisture remains in the paper after it 

omes rom le press, and to allow it to evaporate, as well as to permit the ink to sink well into 

paper the sheets are dried, usually by hanging them on horizontal poles in a heated room. 

Careful examination will disclose a slight roughness upon the surface of the paper, produced 

y the pressure of the sharp edges of the type: to remove this the sheets are now placed 

Hlc pSs. FCeS Sm °° th BriSt01 b ° ard ’ and eXp0Sed t0 the immense pressure of a 

use I™! b l° bSe r ed tbat a l 1 “ ention of stereotyping and other similar processes in general 
use and also the introduction of illustrations or pictures, have been avoided, in order to prevent 
uither compiexity of _ detail, in a manufacture strikingly complicated even in its simplest form 

of diff ““ t “ d b? * he — 
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The printed sheets are now ready for the bindery, and are first conveyed to the folding-room, 
where they are ranged in successive piles, each pile containing copies of the same sheet. 

The folding is frequently done by machinery, but much is still done by hand, the work¬ 
woman laying the sheet on the table before her, so doubled that the folios rest upon one another 
with absolute precision, and repeating the folding as demanded by the size of the book. 

The folded sheets are laid in separate piles, and are distinguished as signatures, each sheet 
having been marked at the foot of the first page,, as has been already stated, in the first 
preparation of the page of type. This nomenclature of signature, for sheet, is usual among 
printers and binders through every stage of their operations. 

A workwoman then passes from pile to pile, lifting a signature from each. After all the 
signatures required for the volume have been thus gathered, they are collated by a careful read¬ 
ing of the successive signatures, to make it certain that the pages of the future book will follow 
one another in due succession. The matter of the volume is now complete, and the sheets are 
subjected to the operation of a pressing machine to make the pages lie compactly together. 

If the work is intended to have either a eommon or a spring back, it is now taken to the 
sawing-machine, which makes several shallow cuts into* the folded edges of the paper, at the back 
of the book, as a preliminary to the sewing; but if a flexible back is required, a slight depres¬ 
sion is made with an awl to guide the sewer,—sometimes simply a pencil-mark. The book is 
now ready to be sewed. 

The operator in this department sits upon the right hand of an upright frame, upon which 
lines of strong cord are tied perpendicularly at intervals corresponding to the cuts already made 
in the sheet. The signatures are then taken one by one,, and laid with their backs so that the 
upright cord enters the slit or cut: the operator then opens the sheet at the middle, and with a 
needle and strong thread sews the sheet from end to end,, passing the thread in the needle 
securely around the upright twine. The next signature is then laid on, and sewed in the same 
way, alternating in direction with each sheet, as the sewing must reverse its course, and increas¬ 
ing the strength of the back by doubling alternately from end to end. 

In the flexible backs the upright twine is allowed to lie on the outside of the sheets, and 
the sewing is done through the prepared punctures, making a strong cord of sewing upon the 
outside of the back by the interlacing, of the two twines. When the sewing of the volume is 
completed, another volume is commenced, leaving a space of the upright cord vacant between 
the books, until the frame is filled. The upright cords are then loosened, and the volumes cut 
apart, each being completely secured by the sewing, with a short loose end of the cord project¬ 
ing to assist in the future operations of the binding. Several extra pages for fly-leaves are gen¬ 
erally placed at the beginning of a bound volume, with a couple of leaves of colored paper at 
the beginning and end of the book, and several of these are at this stage pasted together, that 
they may subsequently serve to strengthen the connection between the book and its case. 

The volume is now placed in a cutting-machine, which trims the edge exactly according 
to the intended margin. 

The back is next pounded with a hammer by hand, so as to round it as a preliminary 
to what is styled the backing,—an operation performed by placing the volume in a clamp, in 
such a manner that the back of the book projects above the clamp, exactly the distance 
needed for the joint or groove into which the sides of the cover will play. A roller works 
backward and forward above this clamp, with the effect of making the back rounded. A 
head-band, or strip of folded silk or muslin, is afterwards glued securely across the back at the 
top and foot of the volume, so as to project slightly beyond the paper. A strip of paper or 
muslin, exactly the length and width of the back, is next glued firmly over it, followed by 
another strip made wide enough to extend about half an inch upon the fly-leaves and render the 
volume compact. The book is now entirely ready for its case, the only exception being that if 
a spring back is to be added, a piece of paper or muslin is so pasted upon the back that it can 
be again folded or dmbled across, the'outer fold being left loose to constitute the spring. 
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,, gl t /f, geS -. are required ’ the y are added at t}l is stage: the volume is fixed in a vise, and 
t e edges of the leaves are gently touched with glair, or white of egg, upon which is placed the 
delicate sheet of gold-leaf,-after which the surface of the gilding is thoroughly polished by strong 
friction from an agate burnisher held in the hand. 8 


Marbled edges are produced by an apparently simple, but in fact very difficult, operation. The 
edges of the paper are gently and evenly dipped into a trough of mucilage, upon which a trained 
workman has sprinkled liquid colors in such a manner as to produce the spots, figures, or waved 
lines displayed m what is called marbling. An instrument is sometimes used to assist in the 
formation of the figures. 


In full muslin, and in a large proportion of half-bound books, the covers are made and com¬ 
pletely finished separately from the volume. These cases or covers consist of two pieces of strong 
pasteboard, the exact size of the sides of the book, which are connected, in the first place by a 
strip of cloth or morocco, of the width required for the back of the book. 

A full muslin case is completed by covering this back piece and the sides with the muslin 
which is firmly glued over the whole outer surface, and turned down neatly upon the inside' 
the flexible portion for the back being lined to give it additional strength. A slight indentation 
is made at the edge of the back to form the groove or joint upon which the sides must play 
and the muslin cover is ready for ornamentation. J ’ 


In muslin cases, the figures or arabesques upon the cover are formed by a die fixed in a 
stamping-press, which makes what is called the blind ornaments, or merely raised figures in the 
material of the binding; but when gold lettering or figures, are to be added another process is 
required. 


Glair is applied to that part of the surface which is to be gilt, and gold-leaf is afterwards 
laid on in pieces of sufficient size to embrace the whole ornament. A. brass die of the required 
design is then placed in a stamping-machine, heated by steam, and the heated die is brought down 
with force upon the gold-leaf; the pressure affixing the gold under the die firmly to the cover 
and leaving the rest of the gold-leaf so loose that it can be wiped away with a slight touch 

The muslin cover is then complete, and is attached to the book by pasting the fly-leaves, 
and generally one of those in colored or toned paper, down upon the inside of the cover. 

Half-bound cases are made in exactly the same manner, except that the back is formed of 
a strip of leather or ornamental morocco, instead of being a portion of the continuous cover of 
muslin, and to complete the covering of the sides, either muslin or paper is afterwards pasted on 
the pasteboard; corner-pieces being added when necessary. 

_ Full-bound volumes, or the higher styles covered with leather or morocco, are bound in an 
entirely different and stronger manner. The ends of cord, which were described as projecting 
from the sides of the volume after the sewing, are now stiffened with paste, so that they can he 
threaded in and out through several punctures made for the purpose in the pasteboards intended 
to form the sides. In this style of binding, the book is now placed in the cutting-machine, with 
the pasteboard sides so pushed back that they remain untouched by the knife, and continue con¬ 
siderably larger than the printed page, beyond which they are intended to project. The bead- 
band, already described in the muslin books, is added at this stage in the fuli-bound volumes, 
being pasted at the top and foot of the volume, and extending over upon the boards. The boards' 
of the sides are now pared carefully towards the outer edges, so that the morocco can be folded 
neatly over upon the inside. Finally, a coating of glue prepares the boards for the morocco, 
which is pasted over the whole. All these latter operations are embraced under the general term 
of forwarding, and when they are completed the volume is ready for the finishing. 

In the common styles of leather binding, a coat of glair is at this stage placed over the whole 
surface of the case, hut in the finer kinds of morocco, etc., the glair is applied only where gold- 
leaf or pieces of tinted leather are used. Upon this fresh glair the strips of tinted leather used 
for the lettering-pieces or other ornamentation are now placed, after which the gold-leaf is added. 
The finer ornamentation of morocco is done by hand, with brass wheels or dies, heated and im- 
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pressed, or stamped upon the gold-leaf. After the binding is completed, the books have a final 
pressing between boards covered on both sides with tin, in order to render them absolutely 

The concluding processes of bookbinding are curious and attractive, not only for the artistic 
delicacy and precision of the manipulation, but for the beauty of the materials, the lustrous tints 
of the morocco gleaming with all the gorgeous colors of the rainbow, and the soft depths of the 
tinted velvets, heightened by the sheen of the gold and silver. 

During this epoch of the diversification of industry, it rarely occurs that all the complicated 
labors of printing, binding, and publishing can be seen within the walls of one building; but in 
the splendid house of J. B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, all the processes can be traced, from 
the setting of the type until the final touch of beauty is given to that fitting framework in which 
mechanical industry adds its tribute to the labors of intellect, by enshrining literature _ in the 
choicest products of its handiwork. In other parts of this work will be found descriptions ot 
various celebrated printing-offices, and of some of the famous European publishers, who are 
known to the reading public by the celebrity acquired in general literature, not only for the 
excellence of their workmanship, but also for the devotion of the labor of successive generations 
to the same industry. In America no house can yet hope to rival the Elzevirs of Holland, 
or the Stephens, De Toumes, and Didots of France, in duration of existence, but the Lippincott 
establishment, as the lineal successor‘of publishers of the last century, may probably claim the 
dignity of being the oldest printing and publishing house in the United States, in addition to their 
more recently won honors of being the largest book-distributing office in the world. 

Upon the shelves of the salesroom of this establishment is displayed the whole realm of cur¬ 
rent literature, and after descending from story to story of the huge edifice, following the book 
through every stage of its growth, it is at length found ranged side by side with representatives . 
from the other great publishers, both in this country and abroad, and, after teaching how the book 
is made, the establishment completes the work by showing how it is sold. 

As exhibiting beneath one roof the methods by which the whole of this important industry 
is now conducted, a brief description will serve to show the peculiarities of a great American 
establishment, which is entitled to call itself the largest publishing, bookselling, importing, and 
stationery house in the world. The building is of peculiar construction, being continuous in extent 
in the cellarage and first floor, but separated in the upper stories into two distinct buildings, 
by a space of forty feet, which is bridged between the stories,—the open area giving great advan¬ 
tages of light and air. The building extends from street to street, a distance of 365 feet, having 
a frontage”upon one street of 100 feet, with a depth of 150, while the other front is 50 feet, with 

a depth of over 200. . . 

In a second or lower cellar, steam-engines produce the motor power required m all parts ot 
the building; while in the first or upper cellar, or basement, the whole space is used for the storage 
of boxes received, and the packing of boxes which are to be sent away, and which are conveyed 
up and down by elevators, that receive and discharge these great bulks upon the sidewalk in front 
of the building. The ground, or first floor, is the salesroom, presenting a perfect literary cosmos; 
on one side, the publications of the house are ranged in due order, while on the other, in distinct 
compartments, appear the books of the other publishers, showing at a glance a view of the vast 
library now presented for the service of the reading world. 

The stationery department is disposed in the second floor, embracing all the multitudinous 
details of blank books, paper, envelopes, games, and fancy articles, included under that general 
term. Above, or upon the third floor, are smaller apartments employed for the collateral branches 
of the business. On the fourth floor are the composition and press-rooms, with neat little apart¬ 
ments in the furthest aad quietest comer, for the security and peace of the proof-readers; while 
on every story a small fire-proof room has been so constructed as to be used as a safe for the 
preservation of the various treasures of the establishment, such as a half-million dollars’ worth 
of stereotype plates, the rich rolls of lustrous Levant morocco, and the many other expensive 
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adornments which assist in the completion of the exquisitely bound work for which this house 
is so widely known. 

Directly as they leave the press, the printed sheets are lifted by an elevator to the seventh 
story, where all necessary apparatus is prepared for drying them, and after this is accomplished 
they are let down to the sixth story. 

Here the busy folders seize them, and, after the necessary manipulation, forward them to the 
sewers, from whom- the volumes are conveyed to the story beneath, or the fifth floor, where are 
performed the various labors of the forwarding and finishing, and from it the completed book, 
whether a paper-covered novel or a magnificent pulpit Bible, departs, either to take its share in 
the glories of the salesroom, or to be boxed up in the cellar for immediate transportation. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING. 


-A. is the first letter of the English Alphabet, and 
jelIso of the Alphabets of many other modern and an- 
eient languages. In type-founders' specimen books 
a,ixtl circulars it is used to designate the size of small 
fonts of letter, which are called three A, four A, five 
fonts, etc., to indicate that they contain the an- 
nexed number of A's and a proportionate number of 
flie other letters. It is also used sometimes, in com¬ 
mon with the other letters, as a signature; but nu¬ 
meral signatures are generally adopted in the United 
States. 

-AJb*breviation.—The form to which a word or 
plxrase is reduced by contraction or omission; a letter 
or a combination of letters, standing for a word or 
plxrase of which they are a part; as, Gen. for Genesis; 
XT. S. A. for United States of America. 

Xn the early Hebrew manuscripts the custom of 
Abbreviating words was carried to such an extent that 
sometimes only the initial letters of long sentences 
wore used. Among the Eomans the same custom 
was so general that an ancient writer made a list of 
five thousand of their abbreviations of words and 
plxrases. The manuscript writers who immediately 
preceded the printers followed in many of their works 
tlx o same system of consulting their own convenience 
jraflxer than the interest of their readers; and the 
oarly printers adopted this vicious practice in imitat- 
xng; manuscripts. Belies of the old system abound 
xxx "books printed less than two centuries ago, when 
yo was used as the printed representation of the, 
sxxxcL that appeared in type as yt. In the time of 
3 Xox:on (1683) the abbreviations just referred to were 
still used, but the printers of his day had abandoned 


the more inconvenient practice which had previously 
prevailed, of using straight strokes over the vowels 
as indications that m or n, and sometimes other 
letters, were omitted; and in the eighteenth century 
the abbreviations of the and that also ceased. 

In a number of standard works of reference, as well 
as catalogues of various kinds, abbreviations are jus¬ 
tifiable to avoid lengthy repetitions of words in very 
frequent use. Thus, in biographical dictionaries b. is 
made to do duty as born, and d. as died; while in dic¬ 
tionaries of language, it is better to explain at the 
outset of the work that a. represents adjective, n. noun, 
etc., than to print these words at full length. Another 
class of abbreviations—those used in newspaper ad¬ 
vertisements, to indicate the time during which they 
are to be inserted, as tf. for till forbid, and 3m for 
three months—are also justifiable, because they are 
mere office directions and are sure to be understood 
by the limited circle for whose enlightenment they 
are intended. But in printing sentences designed for 
general instruction it is better to be as explicit as 
possible, and to leave no doubt of the exact meaning 
of copy in the mind of the reader. 

Long lists of the abbreviations in frequent use in 
this country are to be found in various publications, 
among which are Webster's Dictionary, Worcester's 
Dictionary, The American Printer, and Wilson's 
Treatise on Punctuation; but it is impossible to con¬ 
struct a complete list of the words that have been or 
may be condensed, and printers should constantly re¬ 
member that this capricious custom is more honored 
in the breach than in the observance. In epistolary 
correspondence, abbreviations m the body of the text 
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are regarded as vulgarisms, and they are equally re¬ 
pulsive in printed matter. 

As abbreviations sometimes become necessary, 
however, in spite of the most anxious desire to main¬ 
tain the legibility of the text, which is a fundamental 
principle of printing, it is observable that nearly all 
the words selected for abbreviation are nouns; but 
this custom is not universal, as other parts of speech 
are occasionally subjected to the shortening process. 
And, whether words are abbreviated by apocope or 
syncope, it is the general custom, in the English lan¬ 
guage, to affix a period to their termination. Thus, 
District Attorney in its abbreviated form is printed 
Dist. Atty., although the first word is shortened by 
the cutting off of closing letters, while the last word 
is shortened by the omission of middle letters. The 
exceptions to this custom come under the category of 
elisions rather than abbreviations proper, for to this 
class belong such printed words as the contracted 
form of the (th’) which is sometimes used in poetical 
works, as well as the contractions representing con¬ 
versational phrases, such as can’t and don’t. 

Abridgment.—An epitome or comp end of a 
book; as, an abridgment of some history. An 
abridgment is made by omitting the less important 
parts of some larger work; as, an abridgment of a 
dictionary. 

Absies.—The name, by quick pronunciation, of 
the A B C books which were written before the 
invention of printing, by the London stationers or 
text-writers who were the English predecessors of 
booksellers and printers. 

Abstract.—An inventory, summary, or epitome, 
as of a treatise or book. Thus, an Abstract of Title is 
an epitome of the evidences of ownership. 

Accent, as defined by Webster, is: 1 . The mod¬ 
ulation of the voice in reading or speaking, as prac¬ 
ticed by the ancient Greeks, which rendered their 
rehearsal musical. More strictly, in English, a par¬ 
ticular stress or force of voice upon certain syllables 
of words, which distinguishes them from the others. 

2 . A mark or character used in writing to direct 
the stress of the voice in pronunciation. Our an¬ 
cestors borrowed from the Greek language three of 
these characters, the acute ('), the grave ('), and the 
circumflex (“, or A ). In the Greek, the first shows 
when the voice is to be raised; the second, when it is 
to be depressed; and the third, when the vowel is to 
be uttered with an undulating sound. 3. In mathe¬ 
matics, accents are used to distinguish magnitudes 
of the same or similar kind, expressed by the same 
letter, but differing in value; as a', a". 

In addition to the accents named above, as derived 
from the Greek, other signs are used for similar 
purposes, and although it may be a debatable ques¬ 
tion whether they should, strictly speaking, be re¬ 
garded otherwise than as prosodial marks, yet as 
they form accented letters when they are attached to 
various members of the alphabet, they are practically 
accents, especially if free scope is given to Webster’s 
definition. The most important of these marks are 


those which respectively lengthen, shorten, or prevent 
a blending of the sound of vowels; although others 
are employed in printing words in foreign languages. 
It is one of the glories of the English language, and 
one of the blessings of English compositors, that ac¬ 
cents are rarely used except in works on Elocution, 
Spelling-Books, Pronouncing Gazetteers, and Diction¬ 
aries. A wise custom has decreed that it is not the 
office of the printer to designate with literal accuracy, 
in ordinary works, the pronunciation of each word,' 
and American printers are thus saved from one of 
the most constant and serious annoyances of French 
and Spanish printers. The manner in which the 
leading words are printed in our standard dictiona¬ 
ries forcibly illustrates the serious nature of the task 
involved in printed representations of pronunciation; 
for, in addition to the ordinary grave, acute, circum¬ 
flex, long, short, and diaeresis marks or accents, a 
number of other marks are pressed into service to 
designate peculiar sounds represented at times by 
some of the consonants as well as the vowels. 

A French writer on printing makes the broad 
assertion that the English language admits of no 
accent; but the very reverse of this assertion is true, 
for it would require more accents, or accented letters, 
in the English language than in any other to make 
its Alphabet faithfully represent, in all cases, proper 
pronunciation. 

Accented. Letters.—A font of accented letters 
(exclusive of those specially required for Dictiona¬ 
ries, Spelling-Books, Pronouncing Gazetteers, etc.) 
embraces the following: 

Acute k 6 1 6 fi f 

Grave k 5 i 6 u y 

Circumflex k & l 6 ti. f 

Diaeresis a e i 6 u y 

'Long a e I o ii y 

Short a e l b ii y 

The Spanish ii, which signifies that the letter 
should be pronounced as if written ny. 

And the French 9 , which gives the letter a sound 
like that of the English s. 

The object of the acute accent is to denote that, in 
pronouncing the letter to which it is attached, the 
voice should be elevated or sharpened. It is very 
frequently used for this purpose in dictionaries of the 
English language, while the grave accent, denoting a 
fall or depression of the voice, is used chiefly in 
Latin, where it serves an important purpose in estab¬ 
lishing distinctions between different parts of speech, 
thus elucidating the meaning as well as the pro¬ 
nunciation. The circumflex denotes a rise and fall 
of the voice in the same long syllable, and thus com¬ 
bines the power of the acute and grave accents. The 
diaeresis, which is used only when vowels are in con¬ 
junction, denotes that the diphthong must be dissolved, 
or that the vowels must be pronounced as distinct 
letters. It is coming into comparatively frequent use 
in the English language, in such words as cooperate 
and coordination, but its employment for this purpose 
is furnishing a dangerous precedent; for if the work 
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of indicating by accented letters the proper pronuncia¬ 
tion of each word is fairly commenced, it is impossible 
to tell where it is to end; and readers may as well be 
left to learn for themselves the proper pronunciation 
of words in which two vowels come together, with¬ 
out a blending of their sounds, as to fathom the in¬ 
numerable other mysteries of pronunciation in our 
language. If a diaeresis is used, care should be taken 
to apply it to the second vowel, and not to the first, 
for, though the last-named custom seems to prevail 
in a few printing-offices, it is certainly not sanctioned 
by modem usage, and if it has any foundation what¬ 
ever it must be sought in antiquated theories. 

Exclusive of the diaeresis, the other accents proper 
rarely appear in English words, except in poetry, 
where they are sometimes employed to give increased 
dignity to the text by peculiar pronunciation, as in 
the following lines from Milton: 

By attributing overmuch to things 

Beyond all past example and futtire. 

The long and short accents or prosodial marks are 
used chiefly in dictionaries and spelling-books to 
distinguish the variable sounds of vowels. 

The French freely use the grave i, and e, the acute 
6 , the circumflex 4, 6,1, 6, ft, and the diaeresis e, i, and 
ii. In Latin, the grave d, e, i, 6, ft, the circumflex &, 
6 , i, 6, ft, and the diaeresis e, i, u, are employed. The 
Italians use both the grave and acute accented letters. 
The Spaniards and Portuguese use the acute and cir¬ 
cumflex accented vowels a, e, i, o, u, and while the 
Spanish confine themselves to their n, the Portuguese 
apply a similar mark to a, e and o. The Germans 
use the a, 6 , ft. The accented w and y are used by 
the. Welsh. 

Account-Book Headings.— See Job Feint¬ 
ing. 

Acme Newspaper and Job Press.—A press 
invented by C. W. S. Montague, and now manufac¬ 
tured in Boston, intended mainly to meet the require¬ 
ments of country newspaper offices. The manufac¬ 
turer claims that it combines the following qualities, 
viz.: such ease of operation that hand power can be 
practically and profitably substituted for steam; such 
simplicity of construction and ^adjustment that any 
printer of reasonable intelligence can keep it in 
order; a capacity for speed and fine work which will 
render the press profitable; and the lowest price con¬ 
sistent with the first-class construction of a complete 
press. (See page 19.) 

Acme Self-Clamping Paper-Cutting Ma¬ 
chine. —A paper-cutting machine, manufactured in 
Boston, which is self-clamping, and whose arrange¬ 
ments for self-clamping, it is claimed, are superior to 
those of any other paper-cutter. It is also said to com¬ 
bine, in a high degree, the essential features of strength, 
accuracy, rapidity, and convenience. (See page 19.) 

Acta Diurna. —A term equivalent to the daily 
news or acts, used as the title of the newspaper or 
gazette established by the Eomans before the Chris¬ 
tian era. The intelligence was supplied, as at pres¬ 
ent, by reporters, styled actuarii; and the items pub¬ 


lished resembled the contents of a modern journal 
embracing the proceedings of the courts of law and 
public assemblies; descriptions of public works and 
buildings in progress; lists of deaths, births, and mar¬ 
riages; and trials for divorces, which were of frequent 
occurrence among the Eomans, were very fully re¬ 
ported. Julius Crnsar, on entering upon his Con¬ 
sulate, B. c. 59, authorized the publication of the 
proceedings of the Senate, upon which there had 
been previously an injunction of secrecy. The fol¬ 
lowing items extracted from one of these early jour¬ 
nals furnish a specimen of their contents*: 

On the 26th of July, thirty boys and forty girls 
were born at Trimalchi’s estate at Cumse. 

At the same time, a slave was put to death for 
uttering disrespectful words against his lord. 

The same day, a fire broke out in Pompey’s gardens 
which began in the night, in the steward’s apartment 

Adams, Joseph A., of New York, who was for¬ 
merly a printer, but became a wood-engraver some 
time before 1830, brought the art of electrotyping, in 
1839-41, to a higher degree of perfection than it had 
ever before obtained; he is the inventor of the 
Adams electric battery, which, by many electrotypers, 
is deemed superior to all others. In January, 
1870, he obtained a patent for a new method of prepar¬ 
ing electrotype moulds, which is a valuable improve¬ 
ment. Besides these achievements, Adams is accred¬ 
ited with the high honor of being the first to execute a 
superior style of fine printing, in the English sense of 
the phrase, in the United States. We give below an 
interesting and instructive account of this important 
event, which was read by a prominent New York 
printer at a meeting of the New York Typographical 
I Society in January, 1864: 

Mr. J. A. Adams, of this city, was first a printer, 
then a wood engraver—always an artist and a gentle¬ 
man and, finally, a retired, happy man of wealth and 
leisure. Some twenty-five years ago, this gentleman 
resolved to illustrate the Bible with very fine wood 
cuts, interspersed with the text, and have the whole 
printed much better than anything had been done in 
this country. After explaining his idea to several pub¬ 
lishers, who gave it the cold shoulder, he eventually 
made an arrangement with Messrs. Harper & Brothers 
to publish an edition, stipulating that the printing 
should be done according to his own directions, fully 
appreciating (and the first man here to appreciate) 
that engravings so fine must be well printed to give 
their full value to a book; and believing that the 
American public, destitute of taste in all matters per¬ 
taining to the beautiful as book publishers considered 
it, would purchase a really beautiful book, if it could 
be offered, and pay for it a remunerative price. 

In due time a goodly number of the wood cuts were 
completed, a few pages of the work were stereotyped, 
a set of combination blocks made, a form made up, 
and the cuts inserted in their proper places in the 
stereotype plates, by means of the combination blocks. 

At this stage of the proceedings, Mr. Adams left the 
engraving room and took off his coat among the 
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printers; and that hour marks an era in the history of 
printing in this country. He took the two-roller, 
self-flying Adams press, which had then been in use 
hut a short time, fitted his tympan so nicely to the 
platen that there could be no play, covered it with 
fine thin muslin, then secured his form upon the bed, 
and took an impression. After making his impres¬ 
sion as even as possible by the usual method of under¬ 
laying, he laid a sheet of smooth, thick paper upon 
the face of his tympan, secured it in all the margins, 
both outside and inside, with paste, and then printed 
his form upon it. ISTow he commenced overlaying 
the cuts by a process which is pretty well understood 
by most wood-cut printers at the present time, but 
which had never been applied before, either in this 
country or in Europe. I will not go into the details 
of it here, but merely say it was the building-up 
process; slow, tedious, and very trying to the pa¬ 
tience, but infallibly correct. Day after day he cut, 
scraped, rubbed, strained a new sheet over the whole, 
a little thinner than the first, printed again, and then 
proceeded with his cutting, pasting, scraping, and 
rubbing, and then straining on a new sheet, thinner 
than the last, and so on, course after course, day after 
day, until the pressmen in the office began to be 
amused, hinting that there might be such things as 
humbugs, even in large establishments; and the pro¬ 
prietors discovered evident signs of alarm, according 
to the peculiarities of each, counted the days already 
spent upon the form, and very anxiously but respect¬ 
fully inquired as to the prospects of the future. The 
humorous brother joked, the serious brother expostu¬ 
lated, the amiable brother suggested the plan of 
starting the press on some given day, and then touch¬ 
ing up the work a little, from time to time, as it pro¬ 
gressed (but Mr. A. couldn’t possibly see it in that 
light), and the judicious brother rolled up his clear 
and eloquent eyes in the agony of despair. Then all 
the brothers, with one accord, retired to the inner 
office, and in solemn conclave deliberated; voted that 
the Colonel should read the contract aloud for the 
edification of the whole, for verily he had made it, i 
and after the reading they resolved unanimously, all 
four of them, that Mr. Adams had the right to print 
the Illustrated Bible according to the dictates of his 
own conscience. Then they smiled and went home 
to dinner, for they were philosophers, every one, and 
knew how to look upon the bright side of such events 
as could not be altered. 

Well, Mr. Adams, with the most skillful pressmen 
in the office to assist him, labored industriously over 
this one form for two weeks, and then produced im¬ 
pressions which astonished everybody in America 
but himself, for he knew from the beginning just 
what he could do. As soon as the press began to 
throw off the most beautiful work any of them had 
ever seen, the Messrs. Harper were satisfied that the 
enterprise was a success, and that they had not made 
a mistake in giving Mr. Adams the control of the 
printing; and as soon as the first number of the Illus¬ 
trated Bible was offered for sale the question whether 


fine printing could be made to pay in the United 
States of America was decided in the affirmative. 

Mr. Adams next proceeded to instruct a few of the 
most tractable pressmen in the office in his system of 
preparing wood cuts, but he found that not many 
could learn it; for it requires the genius of an artist 
to know what an artist expects from his picture. A 
mere mechanic can never become a good wood-cut 
printer, be he ever so expert in other branches of the 
business. 

Several of the first numbers of the Bible were 
printed upon two-roller presses by rolling three times 
for each impression, but the success of this work 
rendered it necessary to have a machine which could 
give a greater amount of rolling and a more perfect 
distribution of the ink, and the six-roller press was 
very soon produced by the combined skill of Isaac 
Adams, of Boston, and J. A. Adams, of New York. 
After this very perfect machine was built (about 
which so little was said, but which ought to have se¬ 
cured a resolution of thanks from the mass of sensi¬ 
ble printers to the father of all the Adamses), the 
printing progressed quite rapidly, each revolution 
printing a sheet, and six presses being put upon it as 
fast as they could be built and the men instructed. 
Then followed the Illustrated Shakspeare, Lossing’s 
Field Book of the Eevolution, and other works 
equally beautiful, from the same establishment, and 
all the friends of progress were gratified to learn that 
a forward movement had been made, and that the 
American public was not incurably prejudiced against 
native skill. Fifty thousand copies of this magnifi¬ 
cent work were sold, at twenty-five cents per number, 
enriching the projector of the enterprise and almost 
making the publishers comfortable. 

Adams Press—Of the Adams Presses, or Bed 
and Platen Printing Machines, invented by Isaac 
Adams of Boston, in 1880, and subsequently improved 
by himself, his brother, Seth Adams, by the present 
manufacturers, E. Hoe & Co., as well as by other in¬ 
ventors, Hoe’s Catalogue says that for letter-press 
and cut work of the finest quality, these presses cannot 
be equaled; and, in spite of the numerous improve¬ 
ments in cylinder presses, this assertion is believed by 
many experienced book-printers. The Adams Press 
first solved the great difficulty attending an incorpo¬ 
ration of all the advantages of the old hand press 
for fine work, in a machine which dispensed with 
hard human labor, and it has been improved so fre¬ 
quently, from time to time, that it has steadily main¬ 
tained its favorite position in American book offices. 
It differs widely from other power-presses in use in this 
country in the fact that it has not only a flat bed, but 
that the paper receives a flat or platen instead of a 
cylinder impression, and its devices for insuring accu¬ 
racy of register have probably never been equaled. In 
1860, a writer and printer, in summing up its merits, 
says they can be traced to three principal points, viz.: 
1 , the combination of stationary fly-frames with 
points for making register; 2, periodical and harmo¬ 
niously concurrent movements between the inking- 
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rollers and the friskets; 3, the masterly application 
and governing influence of the declension lever. Since 
1860 new improvements have been added to lighten 
the labors of feeders as well as to insure accurate 
feeding, and also to improve the rolling apparatus, 
so as to make the distribution of the ink as perfect as 
possible. Fifty-four numbers of the Adams Press j 
varying in size or in the number of rollers attached, 
are now made by Hoe & Co. For its appearance see 
the accompanying cut. 



ADAMS PRESS. 


Admiration, Not© of .—A term formerly ap¬ 
plied to the Exclamation Point (!), but discarded by 
the best modern authorities. 

Adolphus of Nassau enters into the early his¬ 
tory of printing as the author of the sack of Mentz in 
1462, which event, by dispersing the printers engaged 
in that city, led to the promulgation of the processes 
of the art previously unknown. In this first public 
event in which typography appears, the printers seem, 
as in after-times, to have been deeply involved in the 
current affairs. As a competitor for the archbishopric 
of Mentz, Adolphus of Nassau attacked the city, then 
in the possession of his rival, the Archbishop Diether 
von Isenburg. Diether, compelled to retire from the 
city, affixed a declaration of his rights to the portico 
of the palace and upon the church, sending it also to 
the magistrates of Spire. 

This was a printed document, styled The Declara¬ 
tion of the Elector Diether against Adolphus, Count 
of Nassau, with the date 1462, and is unquestionably 
from the press of Fust and Schoeffer. The document 
consisted of a sheet two feet in length and nearly 
sixteen inches in breadth, printed only on one side, 
and it is probably the earliest printed poster. The 
text embraced one hundred and six lines, the printed 
surface being 18§ inches in length by 12 J inches in 
width. 

The press of Fust seems to have been unemployed 
from 1462 to 1465, and probably his absence from the 
city arose from his being considered a partisan of the 
unsuccessful Diether, while we find that Gutenberg was 
in 1465 honored with marks of distinction by the suc¬ 
cessful Archbishop Adolphus, admitted to the court, 
with a pension, privileges, etc. Gutenberg died only 
two years afterward (February, 1468), and was then 
the owner of a press which was purchased by Conrad 
Humery under the engagement to Archbishop 
Adolphus that it should not be sold to any one but a 
citizen of Mentz. From the fact that Gutenberg w r as 
impoverished by the result of the lawsuit with Fust 
in 1455, it seems fair to assume that the favor of 
Adolphus had assisted him in erecting a new press, 
w r hich must have been a matter of considerable ex¬ 
pense. 

Adversaria. —Books in which all matters are 
temporarily entered as they occur. A miscellaneous 
collection of notes, remarks, or selections; hence a 
commonplace-book. A title used for books or papers 
of such character. The term was originally applied 
to the adverse or blank side of manuscripts, which, on 
account of the scarcity of vellum or paper, v r ere fre¬ 
quently used for commonplace-books or journals. 

Advertisement. —The act of informing or mak¬ 
ing known. . . A publication intended to give 
notice, especially a paid notice in some public print; 
as, a newspaper containing many advertisements.— 
Webster. 

Among printers they are generally called ads. or 
advers. 

Nothing has given such an impetus to the art of 
printing as the discovery that it could be extensively 
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and profitably applied to business purposes, and that 
tbe press could not only disseminate stores of learn¬ 
ing and transmit them from one age to another, but 
be made a useful agent in the affairs of every-day 
life, alike to the banker who solicits a loan of millions 
and to the servant out of place who seeks a situa¬ 
tion. If the revenue derived by the printers of the 
present day from varied forms of advertising were * 
cut off, more than half their occupation would be 
gone, and many newspapers and job offices would in¬ 
stantly become unremunerative. 

Although some forms of advertising were practiced 
by the Greeks and Romans, and others existed in the 
time of the first printers, it is a comparatively mod¬ 
ern idea to press printers into the service of every- 
membei of the community who has wares to sell or 
wants to satisfy, and to make the art of printing 
perpetually photograph the current transactions of 
life. 

It is a matter of controversy what advertisement 
first appeared in an English newspaper. In an early 
number of a paper called the Impartial Intelligencer, 
published in the year 1648, appears an advertisement 
referring to the theft of two horses, and this is com¬ 
monly quoted as the first. A writer in the Newspaper 
Press, however, claims that he has in his possession a 
copy of the Mercurius Civicns or London’s Intelli¬ 
gencer, printed August 11, 1648, which contains an 
advertisement of a book on the Sovereign Power of 
Parliament, and this antedates the horse-theft adver¬ 
tisement five years. After the appearance of these 
early advertisements, similar announcements were for 
a time made only at rare intervals. By slow degrees 
the practice of invoking the printer’s aid gradually 
became prevalent, until at the beginning of the eigh¬ 
teenth century the germ of advertising, as it now 
exists, became fairly developed. In The Observator 
Reformed, a London journal, of September 10,1704, 
which inserted advertisements of eight lines for a 
shilling, and at the same time became, through its 
editor, the medium of communication between adver¬ 
tisers, a series of notices appeared which gave good 
promise of the better days that were to come after the 
Observator had passed into oblivion. Its advertise¬ 
ments furnish so good an epitome of staple wants that 
we reproduce them here, viz.: 

If any Hamburgh or other merchant, who shall deserve 
£200 with an apprentice, wants one, I can help. 

One has a pert boy, about 10 years old, can write, read, 
and be very well recommended; she is willing he should serve 
some lady or gentleman. 

I want a cook-maid for a merchant. 

I sell chocolate made of the best nuts, without spice or 
perfume, and with vinelloes and spice, from four to ten shil¬ 
lings the pound, and I know them to be a great helper of bad 
stomachs, and restorative to weak people, and I’ll insure for 
their goodness. 

If any will sell a free estate, within thirty miles of London, 
with or without a house, to the value of £100 the year, or 
thereabout, I can help to a customer. 

If any have a place belonging to the law, or otherwise, that 
is worth £1000 or £2000, I can help to a customer. 

If any divines or their relicts have complete sets of manu¬ 


script sermons upon the Epistles and Gospels, the Catechisms 
or Festivals, I can help to a customer. 

A fair house in Eastcheap, next to the Elower-de-lis, now in 
the tenure of a smith, with a fair yard, laid with free stone, 
and a vault underneath, with a cellar under the shop, done 
with the same stone, is to be sold; I have the disposal of it. 

I believe I could furnish all the nobility and gentry in Eng¬ 
land with valuable servants, and such as can have very good 
recommendation. 

Mr. David Rose, chirurgeon and man-midwife, lives at the 
first brick house on the right hand in Gun-yard, Ilounsditch, 
near Aldgate, London. I have known him these twenty years. 
I want an apprentice for an eminent tallow-chandler. 

If any want all kind of necessaries for corps, or funerals, I 
can help to one who does assure me he will use them kindly; 
and whoever can keep their corps till they get to London, and 
have a coflln set down, may have them afterwards kept any 
reasonable time. 

About forty miles from London is a schoolmaster, has had 
such success with boys, as there are almost forty ministers and 
schoolmasters that were his scholars. His wife also teaches 
girls lace-making, plain work, raising paste, sauces, and cook¬ 
ery, to the degree of exactness. His price is £10 to £11 the 
year, with a pair of sheets and one spoon; to be returned, if 
desired; coaches and other conveniences pass every day within 
half a mile of the house; and ’tis but an easy day’s journey to 
or from London. 

I know of several men and women whose friends would 
gladly have them match’d; which I’ll endeavor to do, as from 
time to time I shall hear of such whose circumstances are 
likely to agree; and I’ll assure such as will come to me, it 
shall be done with all the honor and secrecy imaginable. Their 
own parents shall not manage it more to their satisfaction; 
and the more comes to me, the better I shall be able to 
servo ’em. 

In the same year that the above announcements ap¬ 
peared in the Observator (1704), John Campbel of 
Boston^ in publishing the first number of the first 
successful American newspaper, the Boston News- 
Letter, advertised for advertisements, and gave circu- 
| lation to the first newspaper advertisement in this 
country, as follows : 

This News-Letter is to be continued Weekly; and all Persons 
who have any Houses, Lands, Tenements, Farms, Ships, Ves¬ 
sels, Goods, Wares, or Merchandizes, <fcc. to be Sold, or Let; 
or servants Run-away, or Goods Stole or Lost; may have the 
same inserted at a Reasonable Rate, fijpm Twelve Pence, to 
Five Shillings, and not to exceed: Who may agree with John 
Campbel Postmaster of Boston. 

This appeal met with but a faint response. Many 
numbers of the News-Letter contained but two or 
three advertisements, and a similar dearth afflicted all 
the early colonial newspapers, until gradually wealth 
accumulated, wants multiplied, the habit of adver¬ 
tising became established, and the fact that it could 
be made in many instances a source of profit and ad¬ 
vantage was at last so clearly demonstrated, that Brit¬ 
ish newspapers, shortly after the Revolutionary era, 
noted with surprise the extensive advertising patron¬ 
age of the leading American cities. 

It is only during the present century, however, that 
the utility of advertising has become well understood 
in any locality, and at the present day so many thou¬ 
sands neglect to avail themselves fully of its advan¬ 
tages, that it is even now only in its infancy, and the 
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rapid increase in the revenue derived by printers and 
publishers for advertising during the last quarter of a 
century foreshadows a still more rapid increase here¬ 
after. 

It does not fall within the scope of this work to 
discuss the general subject of advertisements, except 
so far as it directly concerns printers, and no attempt 
will be made here to describe the most effective 
method of writing them, or to dilate upon the various 
systems that are tried in turn by advertisers. After 
they have done their best to arrest public attention 
by the wording of their copy, a wide scope is often 
left for the genius of the printer either in displaying 
them tastefully and effectively, or, when display type is 
not permissible, in classifying and arranging them to 
good advantage. Circumstances vary so much that it 
is impossible to lay down any general rule applicable 
to this subject, unless it be the obvious one that the 
compositor should seek to comprehend fully the lead¬ 
ing idea or ideas which the advertiser wishes to im¬ 
press upon the public, and put forth his best efforts 
to give typographical prominence to them. 

The tax on advertisements collected in the United 
States under the Internal Revenue Law, in the years 
named below, was as follows: 1863, $40,628.59; 1864, 
$133,815.11; 1865, $227,530.21; 1866, $290,605.31; 
1867, $288,009.80. As the rate charged was three per 
cent, it indicated that nearly ten millions of dollars 
per annum were paid for newspaper advertising alone, 
and it is probable that at the present time $15,000,000 
per annum are expended in this country for this pur¬ 
pose. 

We give below the returns, by States and Cities, 
of the Internal Revenue tax on advertisements which 
was collected for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1867, that being the last year this tax was imposed. 
It will be seen that tax was paid on advertising 
receipts amounting to $9,600,323; and the tax paid 
in the respective States and Cities furnishes a good 
indication of the distribution of advertising patronage 
during the year: 

BY STATES. 

Alabama. $1,584 58 New Hampshire. $706 38 

California. 10,210 08 New Jersey. 1,385 62 

Connecticut. 2,421 51 New York. 99,552 47 

Delaware. 43 44 Ohio. 20,614 61 

Dist. of Columbia... 4,925 11 Oregon.. 854 83 

Georgia. 1,050 51 Pennsylvania. 39,343 69 

Illinois. 15,806 14 Rhode Island. 1,935 75 

Indiana. 1,447 42 South Carolina. 3,023 03 

j owa . 681 49 Tennessee. 5,269 71 

Kentucky. 5,999 71 Utah Territory. 92 07 

Louisiana. 13,741 85 Vermont. 163 53 

Maine. 1,363 63 Virginia. 2,332 62 

Maryland. 6,898 93 West Virginia. 670 32 

Massachusetts. 25,199 72 Wisconsin. 2,928 66 

Michigan..... 3,175 10 

Minnesota. 1,116 84 Total.$288,009 80 

Missouri. 13,470 45 

BY CITIES. 

Baltimore, Md. $6,898 93 Chicago, Ill.$14,700 91 

Boston. 22,975 76 Cincinnati, Ohio... 15,804 33 

Charleston, S. C. 3,023 03 Cleveland, Ohio. 3,098 15 


Detroit, Mich. 3,175 10 Philadelphia.. 29,630 49 

Hartford, Conn. 1,945 23 Pittsburgh. 6,830 67 

Louisville, Ky. 5,999 71 Portland, Me. 1,138 48 

Memphis, Tenn. 2,670 72 Providence, R. I.... 1,935 75 

Milwaukie, Wis. 2,267 15 Richmond, Va. 2,272 14 

Mobile, Ala. 1,584 58 Sacramento, Cal. 1,976 92 

Nashville, Tenn. 2,598 99 San Francisco, Cal.. 8,233 16 

New Orleans, La... 13,620 79 St. Louis, Mo. 13,412 90 

New York City. 82,661 96 Washington, D. C.. 4,925 11 

Afificlie.—A French word for placard, bill, or 
band-bill, which has been adopted by some English 
authorities. Literally, a paper or bill affixed to a 
wall. 

Affix, more generally styled Suffix.—A letter or 
syllable added at the end of a word, as print-er, one 
who prints, writ-er, one who writes. 

Agate. —The name of a body type. It is chiefly 
used in newspaper work, and is of modem introduc¬ 
tion. It is the next size smaller than Nonpareil, 
and larger than Pearl. There are about fourteen 
ems to the inch. It probably originated in the ne¬ 
cessities of newspaper publishers. As patronage in¬ 
creased, it became desirable to have a type less in 
size than Nonpareil, for the advertisements, shipping 
news, markets, etc.; and Agate was made to meet the 
emergency. It is now extensively used for pocket 
editions of the Bible and Prayer Books. ( See Type.) 

Alauzet, P., of Paris, is the inventor of a printing 
press which has attracted attention in France of late 
years. Its special aim is to apply the pressure de¬ 
liberately, and at the same time to insure a quick 
movement of the form after the impression has been 
made. 

Alden, Timothy, the inventor of the Alden Type- 
Setting and Distributing Machine, was horn at Yar¬ 
mouth, Massachusetts, June 14, 1819, and died in 
the city of New York, December 4, 1858. At the 
age of sixteen he entered the office of the Barre 
Gazette, published in Barre, Massachusetts, where 
he learned to be a compositor, and continued labor¬ 
ing as a practical printer until 1846. When only 
nineteen years of age (1888), he announced his pur¬ 
pose of inventing a type-setting machine, and al¬ 
though his project was ridiculed as visionary he 
continued to devote his best thoughts and energies to 
its realization. ITe removed to New York in 1846, 
and thenceforth applied himself sedulously to his 
favorite idea with such success that a practical (al¬ 
though not a perfect) machine was completed and 
patented in this and other countries in 1856. By 
this time incessant toil and mental anxiety had so 
pressed upon his spirits, that his vitality gave way, 
and his health rapidly declined until the day of his 
death. 

Alden Type-Setting and Distributing Ma¬ 
chine. —More money and labor have been lavished 
upon this machine than upon any other similar effort. 
The life-long labors of the inventor have been sup¬ 
plemented by many efforts to simplify the ingenious 
mechanism he devised, to increase its effectiveness, 
and to adapt it to diversified typographical purposes. 
And yet, while the fact that it can set and distribute 
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type with great rapidity has been clearly and re¬ 
peatedly demonstrated, it has not attained, in a com¬ 
mercial sense, practical success. Perhaps nothing 
will give a better idea, in brief space, of the com¬ 
plicated character of its mechanism, than the state¬ 
ment that it contains 14,626 parts or pieces, and 
weighs more than 1460 pounds, while the price for 
which it could be manufactured, as estimated in a 
report to the stockholders in 1865, was $2000. It 
is claimed that it can set up more than 4000 ems 
per hour, and asserted that it has set up and distrib¬ 
uted 1000 ems, solid, in ten minutes, without making 
a single error; but it is acknowledged to be difficult 
to have more than 4000 ems per hour justified. The 
machine has been tested in apartments connected 
with the leading newspaper offices of New York, but 
it has not. supplemented compositors in any of them, 
and it remains to be seen whether the varied ob¬ 
stacles its projectors have encountered from time to 
time will ever be fully surmounted. The statements 
given above are based upon information contained in 
an elaborate and handsomely printed report made 
to the stockholders in 1865 (the printing of which, 
alone, is said to have cost $11,000); but we learn that 
since that period the machine has been remodeled 
and simplified, the number of pieces or parts greatly 
diminished, the Type-Betting’and Distributing Ma¬ 
chines separated so that each is distinct in itself, and 
that now (1871) the machine as reconstructed is be¬ 
lieved by those who have it in charge, to bo on the 
point of attaining complete practical success. (See 
Alden, Timothy and Tyhe-Settinc Mach in us.) 

Aldine Editions. —The works published by the 
famous family of Manutius at Venice and Home from 
1494 to 1597. The Greek and .Latin works of this 
house were so celebrated for their accuracy and com¬ 
manded such high prices that the emblem of the Aldi, 
a dolphin twined around an anchor, was frequently 
counterfeited by other early printers. The Aldi also 
published the works of Petrarch, Boccaccio, and 1 hinte. 
The Greek text of the Aldi was very fine, but their 
hooks are most celebrated for the introduction of 
Italic, first used in the Virgil of 1501, 

Aldus. —The popular contraction of the name of 
Theobaldus Manutius (bom 1446, died 1515), the head 
of the family of great Italian typographers generally 
styled the Aldi,—the name being written Manutius 
with the plural Manutii, also as Aldus, Aldi, with the 
anglicized form of A Uluses, and in French des Aides, 
and Maumee. 

Theobaldus Manutius, a man of great learning, was 
born at Bassiano, in the Papal States, in 14 16, and 
became the tutor of Albertus Pius, a prince of the 
house of Carpi. When on a visit with his pupil to 
the famous Mirandola, his attention was first drawn 
to the new art of printing as the best means of popu¬ 
larizing the learning then restricted to the few, Un¬ 
der the influence of this motive, Manutius went to 
Venice in 1488, selecting this city as best suited 
to the completion of his design, and in 1494 com¬ 
menced the celebrated editions that bear his name. 


The remarkable learning of Manutius attracted to him 
many pupils and the friendship of the distinguished 
scholars of many countries, while his generosity and 
wealth made his house a refuge to numbers of the 
learned fugitives who fled from Constantinople when 
it was captured by the Turks in the year 1500. These 
Grecians assisted much in perfecting his Greek pub¬ 
lications, and aided him in the laborious and expen¬ 
sive task of collecting the most perfect manuscripts. 

Aldus modified the Roman text into the beautiful 
form now known as the Italic. This character was 
at first called Vcnetian, and by the Germans Oursiv or 
running type, and was intended to distinguish the 
portions not belonging to the body of the hook, such 
as prefaces, introductions, annotations, etc. The first 
book printed in Italic type was published in 1501, 
and had the following title: Virgilius; Venot: 
Apud Aldum. Aldus also improved punctuation. 
His Greek type was large, rounded, and elegant, 
adorned with frequent ligatures, adding great beauty 
to the appearance. Many of his Greek works were 
interleaved with the Latin translation, a method fol¬ 
lowed by the house of Foulls, in Glasgow. 

About the year 1500 Aldus printed the first leaf of 
a proposed edition of the 4 , Bible in the Hebrew, Greek, 
and Latin languages; the work was never completed, 
but it must be considered as the precursor of the 
modern Polyglot Bible. 

Manutius was indefatigable in bis endeavors to 
render his text perfect, and, besides welcoming the as¬ 
sistance of other scholars, devoted himself zealously to 
the correction of the press, a duty then requiring much 
learning, from the imperfect condition of the manu¬ 
scripts upon which (he printer was compelled to de¬ 
pend, and especially from the numerous abbreviations 
commonly used by the scribes, which Aldus en¬ 
deavored to diminish. In order to assure to himself 
the leisure necessary for his la,hors, Manutius inscribed 
over his door: Whoever you auk, Aldus earn¬ 
estly ENTREATS YOU TO DISPATCH YOUR RUSINESS 
AH SOON AS POSSIBLE, AND THEN DEPART; UNLESS 
YOU COME HITHER, LIKE ANOTHER HERCULES, TO 
LEND HIM FRIENDLY ASSISTANCE; FOR HERE WILL 
BE WORK SUFFICIENT TO EMPLOY YOU, AND AS MANY 
As enter this place —which would he a, good in¬ 
scription for many modern printing-offices. 

The disturbed condition of Laly is supposed to 
have suspended the publications of (he Aldine Press 
from 1510 to 1515, and in the latter year Aldus Ma¬ 
nutius died, halving behind him (he renown of having 
devoted the best years of his life and the whole of a 
large fortune to rescuing Mu* literature of Greece and 
Rome from the oblivion of the middle ages. 

After the death of Aldus his business was continued 
for nearly a century, first bv his father-in-law, and 
subsequently by bis sons, and their descendants, sev¬ 
eral of whom became scarcely less famous than their 
groat progenitor. 

Alexander, History of.-— The first hook printed 
in Europe, according to the authority of Papillon. 
The fact has been disputed, but he alleges that a twin 
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brother and sister of Ravenna, known as the two Cunio, 
executed in the year 1284, 1285, or 1286, a series of 
eight blocks, representing, by pictures and verses, the 
life of Alexander the Great. Its frontispiece was as 
follows: 

THE HEEOIC ACTIONS, EEPEESENTED IN FIGUEES, 
of the great and magnanimous Macedonian King, 
the bold and valiant Alexander; dedicated, presented, 
and humbly offered to the most holy father Pope Ho- 
norius IV., the glory and support of the Church, and 
to our illustrious and generous father and mother, by 
us, Alessandro Alberico Cunio, Cavaliere, and Isa¬ 
bella Cunio, twin brother and sister: first reduced, 
imagined, and attempted to be executed in relief, with 
a small knife, on blocks of wood, made even and pol¬ 
ished by this learned and dear sister, continued and 
finished by us together, at Ravenna, from the eight 
pictures of our invention, painted six times larger 
than here represented; engraved, explained by verses, ; 
and thus marked upon the paper to perpetuate the 
number of them, and to enable us to present them to 
our relations and friends, in testimony of gratitude, 
friendship, and affection. All this was done and fin¬ 
ished by us, when only sixteen years of age. 

Algebra, Composition of. —This is the most 
difficult description of work which a compositor has to 
perform, both on account of the accuracy required in 
justification, and the want of the necessary sorts in 
almost every printing-office. 

The lower-case letters a, b, c, x, y, z, etc., are used 
in the formulas. They should be set in italic, if the 
lines in which they are placed be Roman, and vice 
versa . When capital letters are inserted, the Roman 
should be employed in all cases. 

In setting two or more lines, the similar expressions 
in each should be placed one above the other, as : 

8 ^r -j- 9 y 8z = 2700 

12 a; + 12y + 10a = 3600 
ax + by + cz = d 
afx + Vy + c'z = 
a // x -f- b // y + c // z = d // 

When an equation is too long for the measure of 
the page, it should be divided either at the X or =, 
and each part must be justified in the centre of the 
line which it occupies. 

Such words as Hence or Therefore, when used 
in this kind of work, should be placed at the com¬ 
mencement of the line, and when a figure is put in as 
a direction to some other formula, it should be put 
between parentheses or brackets, at the outer end of 
the line. 

The short part of a fraction should be justified in 
the centre of the long, without reference to either 
being divisor or dividend, and the space-rule which 
separates them should be equal in length to the larger 
part, as: 

cb — y _ B 

0-00001 

In putting together such examples as the above, the 
most expeditious method of proceeding is, to look 


along the line, and compose the longer part of each 
fraction, with the signs which may be between them, 
as: 

cb — y = 0.00001 

The line so composed should be placed on a galley, 
and each of these portions can be put in the composing- 
stick, as required, and the remainder of the compound 
line can be finished with very little trouble and with¬ 
out loss of time.— Lynch’s Manual. 

Algebraic Signs.—Bee Signs. 

Almanac.—A table or book containing a calendar 
of days, weeks, and months, to which are usually added 
astronomical data, such as the rising and setting of 
the sun, moon, and planets, the changes of the moon, 
eclipses, times of the tides, church and national festi¬ 
vals, terms of court, and other matters of general in¬ 
terest. In distinguishing between the terms calendar 
and almanac, the former is a word received from the 
Greeks and Romans, signifying an orderly arrange¬ 
ment of the divisions of time, as days, weeks, etc., 
adapted to the purposes of civil life, and forming part 
of the almanac; while the latter, derived from the 
Arabic, is a measure of time, or a diary, and may there¬ 
fore include miscellaneous matter of public or local 
interest. 

The belief in astrology among the Arabians and Mo¬ 
hammedans created a demand for books which could 
be consulted for lucky or unlucky days, the planetary 
influences upon the human body, astrological and 
medicinal formula, etc. These works were brought 
by the Arabs into Spain, whence they spread through 
Europe. Many manuscript almanacs of the middle 
ages are preserved in libraries of Germany, France, 
and England. 

From the very initiation of the art of typography, 
almanacs have furnished one of the most consider¬ 
able items in printing. In primitive communities 
they are considered works of standard importance; 
and, as one of the best methods of advertising, they 
have been used of late years especially by the propri¬ 
etors of patent medicines. Calendars or card alma¬ 
nacs are also considered a very effective business card 
by fancy or decorative printers and others. 

Almanacs have been intimately connected with 
the history of typography from the earliest times: it 
is held by many authorities that the almanac of 1457 
was the first specimen of printing, and it has been va¬ 
riously credited to Gutenberg, Schoeffer, and Pfistcr of 
Bamberg. The fabulous Dr. Faustus, whose story 
became so strangely blended with that of Fust, was 
the accredited author of almanacs containing necro¬ 
mantic secrets; in our own country Poor Richard 
was one of Benjamin Franklin’s strongest claims to 
the gratitude of the mass of the people, who found it 
a treasury of wit and wisdom; and one of the greatest 
authors of modern Germany, Auerbach, first won his 
way to popular esteem by using this form as a means 
of instruction and entertainment, by adding to the 
almanac sketches and stories of current life and man¬ 
ners, and this example has been substantially followed 
by a number of English and American publishers. 
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Regiomontanus, a famous German mathematician 
under the patronage of Matthias Corvinus, King of 
Hungary, published a series of almanacs from 1475 to 
1506, and yearly almanacs became an established cus¬ 
tom in the sixteenth century. Henry III. of France, in 
1579, enacted that the almanac should not be made the 
instrument of partisan politics by the introduction of 
prophecies against parties and individuals in the state. 
The first almanac in the modern shape appeared 
in England in 1673; if was compiled by Maurice 
Wheeler, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and was 
printed in that city. The sale was so great that the 
booksellers of London bought off the copyright in 
order to monopolize its subsequent sales. The Alma¬ 
nac Boyal of Paris, 1679, contained notices of past 
times, court reception days, fairs, and markets, to 
which were added soon afterward the genealogy of the 
reigning house, a list of the clergy, etc. In England 
James I. granted a monopoly of the trade to the Uni¬ 
versities and the Stationers’ Company, subject to the 
censorship of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of London. The Universities accepted an an¬ 
nuity from their colleagues, and resigned the active 
exercise of their privilege into the hands of the Sta¬ 
tioners. Under their supervision were conducted the 
popular almanacs known as Moore’s and Partridge’s, 
the latter of which was attacked with great humor 
by Swift. Poor Robin’s Almanac, published from 
1652 to 1828, may probably have furnished a sort of 
model, at least in title, for Dr. Franklin’s Poor Rich¬ 
ard, a name chosen perhaps by that preacher of 
common sense to correct the evil effects of that ancient 
and most worthy legend Of Robin and Richard, who 
were two pretty men, although they persisted in lying 
in bed till the clock struck ten, in utter defiance of his 
own precept of 

Early to bod and early to rise 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 

Popular superstitions and the extravagancies of as¬ 
trology found room in these almanacs; the Stationers, 
like a genuine corporation, having no personality of 
their own and exhibiting no special bias except, for 
what would sell, as was particularly proved in 1624, 
when they issued the usual predictions in one alma¬ 
nac and contradicted them most contemptuously in 
another. The heathenish character of these super¬ 
stitions was severely reprobated by the Puritans, for 
whom the almanac of A Untrue wan prepared, as was 
asserted, to 

Leave lying astrology 
And write true astronomy. 

The popular Moore’s Almanac purported to he ed¬ 
ited by Francis Moore, physician. The ordinal Fran¬ 
cis Moore died in 1724, hut the publication was still 
pursued as if under his supervision, and in 1775 a vig¬ 
orous rival arose in another almanac claiming to bo 
by the genuine Francis Moore. A groat law-suit fbl- 
Towed, which was decided against the monopoly of the 
.Stationers’ Company. A hill to renew and ‘legalize 
the privilege was brought into the I louse of Commons 
by Lord North in 1779, but Lord JKrskine most bril¬ 


liantly exposed the absurdity and even indecency of 
the publication, and the bill was defeated. Although 
the privilege was thus destroyed, the Stationers pur¬ 
chased their rival, and continued to hold the field with 
a but slightly improved style of publications until 
1828, when the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge published the British Almanac and demol¬ 
ished their predecessors with the able assistance of the 
daily press, which so vigorously assailed the Station¬ 
ers’^ publications that the Company was constrained 
to follow the new example in the Englishman’s Al¬ 
manac. 

1 he uniform price for an Lnglish Almanac for many 
years was a penny, hut the monopoly increased the 
price, and the. imposition ol the stamp taxes after 
Queen Anne’s time, raised it still more. In 178] 
Moore’s Almanac was nine peneo, two being for the 
stamp; in 179(1 it rose to sixteen pence, and in 181(1 to 
two shillings and three pence. Between 1821 and 
1830 the duty produced an average yearly revenue of 
31,000 pounds sterling to the government, hut under 
William IV. this duty, then of fifteen pence per 
stamp, was abolished. In evasion of the stamp nets a 
shabby penny almanac was produced in England and 
many are still sold for that price. ' ’ 

An almanac was established hv Isaiah Tlmmas in 
Worcester, Mussachusctts, which gained and estab¬ 
lished an extraordinary repute iu 1780 from (he lmppv 
accident that as it was being set. up one of the Imvs 
asked what should he placed against the 1,'lth of 
duly. Mr. Thomas in careless haste answered Any 
thing, anything! The lad, literally obedient, set up 
Rain, hail, and snow. The diligent readers were sur- 
prised, but when the day came the prediction was 
fulfilled—it really did rain, hail, and snow on the said 
13th of duly, ami the fortune of the almanac was 
made. 

The Almnnach de (lotha, now one hundred and eHit 
years old, is the best known of the (lerinan publica¬ 
tions; the Ooimaissanee des Temps has been a scienti¬ 
fic authority to one class, as is the Nautical Almanac 
to another; and the Ahnanach lies (iouruiands has 
its devout students, as well as the innumerable, pub¬ 
lications of compacted fads published so numerous¬ 
ly as the organs of special crafts, industries, and 
soioneos. 

Allen s Automatic Envelop© Press._This 

is a new American invention which has been suc¬ 
cessfully applied to the rapid printing of envelopes,.... 
the rate of speed being about, (Klim impressions per 
hour. 1 

Alley.— -The space between two opposite stands or 
mimes. This is also sometimes called a corner 
Alphabet, The.- -Dignified by the sonorous svlla- 
Idesot the Clreek, this word is a mere translation of 
oi.r nursery a, b, with the advantage of being com- 
posed oi the more, erudite and impressive alpha beta 
u The accepted definition is simply 

the letters ol a language, which leaves still open 
lor discussion the point of what eonstilutes a letter 
and whether the signs of the Chinese, the syllable 




alphabet, the. 
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writing of the CheroKee , classed as letters. 

sentments of the Egyptians, * „ r i,itrary sign rep- 

If b y the word 

resenting a single voc , f . i ’ in pbonetie accu- 

2 =£‘-^i.-s= 

i»j».e» 

certamins joints;nlh ^“"'"*“5, 

Hoang-ho, and discharge volleys of' 
nition into each other’s ranks, so lull of. * mw >T 
fire and fury as to wrap the combat m veiling s 
from the eyes of the unlearned observer. 

The controversy was also long ^ o , 

theological and metaphysical disputes, m which on 
party Comprising many learned men, stromum 
advocated the doctrine that the construction oi .u 
alphabet is beyond the power of human reason, an. 
that it was a direct gift from Heaven.. 

While the accumulations of learning wen. bu „ 
ransacked for the arguments pro and con, the ogical 
method of forming a written language received a < u- 
rious exemplification in the creation of the Qieiohce 
alphabet. This instance of the formation oi an al¬ 
phabet by the efforts of an individual, although per¬ 
haps familiar to many readers, will bear repetition on 
account of its value in the consideration ol the sub- 

* The incident furnishes, in its minutest particulars, 
a singular condensation of the whole history of t he 
origin and development of a written language, and is 
rendered only the more veracious and useful to the 
argument, by divesting it of that surrounding of ro¬ 
mance by which many writers at first detracted trom 
its probability by insisting that the author, See.|ua- 
yah, or George Guess, was a wild, uncultivated sav¬ 
age, utterly unacquainted even with the tact that 
other nations possessed methods of written communi¬ 
cation. Instead of this being the case, this famous 
Cherokee Cadmus was of mixed race, some, of t In- 
blood of scholastic Scotland running in his veins, and 
his trade of silversmith giving still further assurance 
that he had possessed the advantages of intercourse 
with the white race. Notwithstanding these facts, 
it is still certain that he endeavored, unassist oil, to form 
an alphabet for a hitherto exclusively vocalized lan¬ 
guage, and that circumstances compelled him to pursue 
his invention by a natural or progressive method, stn-h 
as has most probably ordered the growth of those 
alphabets which have been formed by tlic course of 
centuries instead of months. That the Cherokee was 


acquainted at least with the appearance of a variety 
of written symbols, is evident from his appropriating 
individual characters from various languages for his 
own service, although he lias used them without ref¬ 
erence to their established value in the alphabets to 
which they belong. 

During the French and Indian wars a white 
prisoneiMvas seized by a hand of Cherokees. He had 
a letter in his possession which they compelled him 
to read, and, as was afterward proved, he had misled 
them as to its contents. This letter became the theme 
of much interest and discussion among the savages, 
manv of them upholding the opinion that this means 
of communication was a gift from the Great-Spirit to 
the white men, while some others, among whom was 
Seequayah, maintained that it was a discovery due 
to the white man’s mvu intelligence. Frequently the 
young man meditated on this idea, without practical 
result, until many years afterward, when quite ad¬ 
vanced in life, lie became crippled. Then, in his 
forced solitude, his mind reverted t 
Following the natural method, he 


en- 

> his old problem, 
first attempted a 
system of pietiuv-writim: or hieroglyphics, huUoon 
discarded it as cumbrous and inconvenient, aud en¬ 
deavored to establish a phonetic alphabet. Having 
systematized the Cherokee tonmte under two hundred 
sounds, he undertook to make his daughter his first 
pupil, She showed remarkable aptitude for the study, 
ami with her help hr speedily reduced the number of 
characters to eighty m\, which remains as the num- 
her of the Cherokee alphabet. This alphabet, al¬ 
though eontainim?: so man) characters, has been most 
methodically eoimirurtcd: thus, live simple vowel 
sounds are first represented; the rest nt the alphabet 
consists entirely of .duple letters which represent 
these vowel sotimh preceded by a consonant. In this 
manner, after the Ample \owel a, comes an army ot 
other characters ivprr, cut inp separately a a, ka, lui, 
la, nm, na, sa. etc.; and the same method is used with 
, even* vowel so that the alphabet is really a Kyntem- 
1 nth* arranpeuMitf of the llubies ot tin* ( lierokee 
1 lanpmere.* That the author, while he derived mate¬ 
ria! asd'dntiee from his possession of copies of out 
,v ienorant of their names, seems to 
eurtoim and ineottpriiotm selection 
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in the sane* mm »- «...*•*• - — — 
letters 'ej|i taken front the Creek; tlte Arabic nu¬ 
meral \ represent > *•*, and d dnmC for wo; a few look 
like moibfsedCerims.it, ami stweral iippear to have been 
derived from an jipotheminC prescription. Tlmmn- 
ptilar eombination haw of roume, made a most nnar 
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stand in utnenuly dt 4iueff}rm amid eoiapamons 
formed of flowitiw euruM and convolutions, 

Mitelt leurubm ha» be* u hivt died on the 
thm of tabular pre^iituo uC, intended to prove ( 
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rived from some one or other of the more ancient 
tongues; and certain similarities may he sufficiently 
marked to offer strong grounds for the wordy contro¬ 
versy by which each party traces the progress of lan¬ 
guage from the river to the ends of the earth, with 
only the difference as to whether the birthplace of 
learning be the river of Egypt or of Chaldea, of India 
or of China. 

Whether it is believed that the dim and shadowy 
resemblances still lingering between the languages of 
nations now separated by oceans and continents, are 
to be traced back to the tongue spoken by the multi¬ 
tude upon the plain of Shinar, or that the original 
alphabet was expressed by Divine Power upon tablets 
of stone, the facts of history prove that the mind of 
man, craving the means of communicating with his 
comrades, first finds it in oral language; and eventu¬ 
ally requiring to give his thought permanent exist¬ 
ence in some form of visible sign, (either for preserva¬ 
tion to future times or for communication to the 
absent,) he is compelled to use some method of delin¬ 
eation, which is naturally at first hieroglyphic in 
character, and gradually progresses into simpler, 
readier, and more convenient shapes, until it reaches 
the current handwriting of our present civilized na¬ 
tions. - 

So generally has this want been felt that nearly all 
nations have some method of representation, various 
forms of picture-writing being practiced by every 
tribe upon the American continent, excepting the in¬ 
ferior races at the extreme North and South, as well 
as by all other savages except the most degraded 
aborigines of Africa. 

The first step in the progress toward a written 
language, consists in the mere rude delineation in 
which the savage emblazons the glories of a victory 
in a meagre outline upon the rocky precipice that 
overhangs the scene, or warns his friend of danger by 
a picture of a bird’s feather, or offers peace to his 
enemy in the figure of a calumet. 

The next step of progress will attach to these pic¬ 
tures more complex and symbolical meanings. The 
design that at first merely expressed a fact, will be re¬ 
quired to convey a thought, and the subtleties of the 
hieroglyphics are gradually evolved by the necessities 
of the occasion. When these writings become nu¬ 
merous, and the records are more various and compre¬ 
hensive, the symbolism grows burdensome as well as 
insufficient, and new ideas must demand new clothing, 
until the germs of an alphabet are at last developed. 
Thus, in the hieroglyphics of Egypt, the picture came 
to represent the first sound of the name of the figure 
used, after the fashion in which our juvenile readers 
are taught that 

A was an Archer, that shot at a frog; 

B was a Butcher, that had a big dog. 

The theory that the alphabet has been * produced 
by a gradual transition from the simply pictorial to 
the altered or conventional, and lastly to the phonetic, 
receives confirmation from the fact that in some lan¬ 
guages certain of the letters resembled the forms of 


the things of which they were at first the symbols. 
Thus, the Hebrew equivalent of our vowel a is called 
aleph, or the ox, and the original character itself 
bore a resemblance to the head and horns of an ox, 
so that in the nursery rhyme of the young Hebrew 
the a not only stood for, but veritably was, the aleph' 
itself. In the same alphabet, the g, ghimel, signify¬ 
ing camel, resembled the long neck and head of that 
animal; while the d, or daleth, meaning a door, re¬ 
produced the door as delineated in Egyptian hiero¬ 
glyphics. Similar, though less marked, resemblances 
have been found in other antique characters; and by 
following this course of reasoning, it is claimed that 
links have been established between the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and the Hebrew and Phoenician alpha¬ 
bets, by which the ultimate origin of the shape and 
name of a number of our modern letters is traced back 
substantially as follows: 

A to Aleph, or an ox. 

B to a bouse, called Beth by the Hebrews. 

Ch or K to a vase, named Kelol by the Egyptians. 

I) to a door or archway, called Daleth by the Hebrews. 

G or Gh to a camel, called Ghimel by the Hebrews. 

H to a hand. 

I or J to a hand or a hand and forearm. 

K to the palm of the hand, called Kaph by the Hebrews. 

M to a spot, or water, called Mem by the Hebrews. 

2ST to a fish or serpent. 

Ph or P to the mouth, called Pbe by the Hebrews. 

I R to the head, called Resell by the Hebrews. 

Sh or S to the teeth, called Shin by the Hebrews. 

Z to a line, or blade, or sword, called Zain by the Hebrews. 

In tracing an alphabet by this method, it would be 
unjust not to overlook a great amount of discrepancy 
as comparatively non-essential, by allowing for the 
almost unlimited variation possible in a written char¬ 
acter. It is a fact daily verified, for notwithstanding 
the efforts of generations of schoolmasters and the 
laborious endeavors of students to form their calli¬ 
graphy upon received models, individual handwriting 
has the singular peculiarity of offering one of the 
most certain methods of revealing personal idiosyn¬ 
crasies, and varying with the endless varieties of the 
character of mind that finds unintentionally a sort 
of reflex in the character that flows from the pen. 

The Jewish Rabbis claim priority for the Hebrew 
alphabet in the assurance that it was used before the 
flood (Josephus alleges that he had seen the writing of 
Seth), and that it is the parent of all written lan¬ 
guages; while their opponents allege that the alphabet 
must be sought in that learning of the Egyptians of 
which Moses was a master, or in the labors of the Phoe¬ 
nicians, by whom it was transmitted through Greece to 
the rest of Europe. A school of modern philologists, 
by the evidence drawn from linguistic research, also 
trace back to Chaldea, where the shepherds, as they 
watched their flocks, were either wooed into poetic 
revery by the soothing breeze, or stimulated into 
studious observation by the evolutions of the stars 
overhead, and thus became the source whence 
learning spread in two streams, one turning westward 
to find its first resting-place in Egypt, and the other 


eastward to be welcomed by the contemplative 

Hl Se U re is little that is original or comparatively 

else connected with our language, it has unde g 
some modifications. The letter w is of comparatively 
modem origin, and it was formed by a union of two 
u’s or v’s, the early English v being ld e ntic ^'* 
in the Latin. In the last century, the English alpha¬ 
bet proper contained but twenty-four letters, for j and 
v consonant, although sometimes used, were not sup¬ 
posed to be entitled to the honors of a full admis- 
sion. The names of some of the letters have also 
been materially changed. Thns, Z has been name 
Izzard, Zed, and Zee, by successive generations ot 
American school-boys; and H, which we pronounce 
aitch, was up to a recent period, and perhaps is at 
present, called haitch by the best English authorities. 

Independent of the grand divisions of the alpha¬ 
bet into consonants and vowels, subdivisions have 
been made by various authors. One work classifies 
g 7 c, d, t, b, p, as consonants; j, s, and z as sibilants; 
r, l/n, and m as liquids; and a, e, i, o, u, w, and y as 
vowels; and consonants have also been classified as 
dentals, labials, mutes, spirants, nasals, and semi¬ 
vowels, etc. (See Consonant, Dental, Labial, 
Liquid, Mute, Sibilant, Spirant, and Vowel.). 

As the number of sounds and articulations differs in 
various languages, so the number of letters differs in 
the alphabets of different nations, although not in 
proportion to their respective copiousness. The Eng¬ 
lish alphabet contains twenty-six letters; French, 
twenty-five; Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and Samaritan, 
twenty-two; Arabic, twenty-eight; Persian, thirty- 
one; Turkish, thirty-three; Georgian, thirty-six; Cop- 
tic, thirty-two; Muscovite, forty-three; Greek,twenty- 
four; Latin, twenty-five; Slavonic, twenty-seven; 
Dutch, twenty-six; Spanish, twenty-seven; Italian, 
twenty; Ethiopic and Tartarian, two hundred and two; 
Sanscrit,fifty; Bengalese, twenty-one; Burmese, nine¬ 
teen. The Chinese, properly speaking, have no alpha¬ 
bet, unless we call their whole language their alpha¬ 
bet. 

Printed collections of more than two hundred 
alphabets have been made, by embracing different va¬ 
rieties or dialects. 

The type-founders have cast Arabic, Armenian, 
Coptic, Domesday, Engrossing, Ethiopic, Etruscan, 
German, Greek, Alexandrian Greek, Gothic, Hebrew, 
Irish, Malabaric, Malayan, Bengalese, Burmese, Per¬ 
sian, Phonetic, Punic, Russian, Samaritan, Sanscrit, 
Saxon, Sclavonian (or ancient Russian), Script (imi¬ 
tation of writing), Swedish, Syriac, Tamul, Telegu, 
and Turkish, besides black letter, music, and a great 
variety of fancy types. The Imperial press at Paris 
is said to possess the type of fifty-six Eastern lan¬ 
guages, being all that are known of the characters of 
Asia, ancient and modern, also the type of sixteen 
European tongues which do not use the ordinary Ro¬ 
man characters. 

It is deemed sufficient, in this work, to give repre- 
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emulative sentations of a few of the most ancient or striking 
alphabets, and of those most likely to be used oeca- 
paratively sionally in American print ing-offices. __ 

very thing German Alphabet. 
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Signification. 
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Figure. 

Name. 

Power. 
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2 (T c l 
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T r 
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t 

T v 
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u 
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ph 

x X 
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ps 

cj 
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1 o 

r , middle; r, final. 



The Hebrew Alphabet. 


Names. 


Figure . 


Similitude . 


Sound or Power of 
the Letters. 


Num¬ 

ber. 
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JJheth 

Orhimel 

Hhaleth 

He 
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Hheth 

Tetli 

Jodh 
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Lamedh 

^lem 

Nun 

^amech 

Q-hnaiin 

^oph 
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A spiritus lenis, or 
soft breathing, indi¬ 
cating the bare open¬ 
ing of the mouth, 

. and simple emission 
(of the voice. 

(hh, very soft; with 
1 dagesh, 3 b hard. 

( gh, very soft: with 
1 dagesh, J g hard. 

{ dh y very soft, as in 
that; with dagesh, 
Tf d hard. 

C a spiritus densus or 
-< thick, hard breath- 

ling- 

v, or the digamma vv. 
zors between vowels, 
as in miser. 
j' hh, a very hard or 
thick breathing, 
harder than 77,softer 
than 3, somewhat 
similar in sound to 
( the Greek x chi. 

t. 

i or j. 

(c or ch, harder than 
-< n with a dagesh, it 
(sounds like p 1c. 

1. 1 
m. 
n . 

fs, sounds like the 
A hissing of a goose or 
(serpent. 

f sounds like the 
J bleating of a calf in 
J the absence of its 
(dam. 

ph or f; with a da¬ 
gesh, 3 p. 

ts , with a harder hiss 
than 1. 

& or q. 

'r, the canine or 
barking letter, imi¬ 
tating by the quiver¬ 
ing of the tongue, 
the snarling growl 
of a dog. 

sch, pointed on the 
. right, it sounds sch 
(or sh, on the left s. 


Cth , as in thief, smith; 
•< with* a dagesh J7 f, 
(hard. 
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Alterations.—It is the duty of the office to see 
that no proof of displayed work is submitted to the 
customer, unless it is done in a workmanlike manner. 
If it is badly or tastelessly arranged, the office should 
bear the loss of making the alteration. The customer 
should not, unless it has been done strictly according 
to his special directions. The office, as an expert, 
should decide what is, or what is not, workmanlike,— 
the standard being, not the productions of some 
specially skillful workman, but those of the average 
of ordinary good compositors. If the work is decided 
to be displayed fairly, then the customer should be 
charged with the expense of all alterations. Where 
the suggested alteration is trivial, it may not be worth 
while to insist on the claim; but in all cases the cus¬ 
tomer should be forewarned that he buys only the 
labor of good average workmen, and that the expense 
of all improvements he may suggest is justly charge¬ 
able to him .—Be Virtue’s Price List. 

America, Early Printing- in.—All writers on 
the history of printing agree that the first press in the 
New World was established in the city of Mexico, and 
that this event took place in the sixteenth century; 
but when details come to be considered, conflicting 
theories are set up and diverse statements made. 
One of these accounts claims that the first Spanish 
Viceroy of Mexico, Antonio de Mendoza, who went 
to Mexico in 1535, and who was distinguished for his 
devotion to literature, established a printing-office 
some years before 1551, and that the printer employed 
by him, whose name was Joannes Paulus Brissensius, 
or Lombardus, a native of Brescia, in Italy, was the 
first who plied the art preservative in America. For 
a time one of his books, a folio volume executed in 
1549, was cited as the first book printed in America. 
Another and perhaps more correct theory is that 
printing was first established in Mexico by the Span¬ 
ish missionaries, and the fact seems to be established 
that under their auspices a book, one mutilated copy 
of which is still in existence in a private library in 
Madrid, was printed in 1540, by Juan Cromberger, 
who died about 1544, and who was probably the 
first printer in America. The colophon of the work 
in question, as given in The Proof-Sheet by S. J. 
Hamilton, is as follows: 

This Manual for Adults was printed in the great 
city of Mexico, by the command and at the expense 
of the most reverend men, Bishops of New Spain, at 
the house of Juan Cromberger, in the year of the na¬ 
tivity of our Lord Jesus Christ one thousand five 
hundred and forty. On the 13th day of the month 
of December. 

It is quite certain that the printing-press was act¬ 
ively employed in Mexico in less than a century 
after the new art became generally known in Europe, 
and for nearly a century before a printing-press was 
introduced into the present limits of the United 
States. The second American city in which a print¬ 
ing-office was established was Lima, Peru, where a 
work designed to assist the priests in the study of the 
language of the natives appeared in 1586. 
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At Cambridge, Massachusetts, as Isaiah Thomas 
a-sstres January, 1639, printing was first per- 

in Wat part of North America ^h -tends 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the frozen Ocean 


Gospel among the Indians in New England. James 
seems to have conducted himself as a good citizen 
and industrious workman, only evincing his native 
characteristics once by secretly stealing off to join 
tt ! _wji.r ended disfls+.ivMia'U 


from the GulfofMexico to the Frozen cean. Philip; but, as the war ended disastrously, 

The history of this first press opens mth sorrow, i tQ ^ condition of the amnes J 

the Rev. Jesse Glover througli J?' lar o- e ly to proclamation of 1676, and exchanged his new title of 

it had been secured, and who con w 0 rld- James the Apostate for the more worthy one of James 

the purchase, died upon his voyage _ mother’s the Printer, and returned zealously to his work, 

and we find his heirs afterward suing gession The negro appears first in an American printing- 

second husband, their ste P' f ^“> G1 J? personal office under direction of Thomas Fleet, who fled to 

of the press, which was rc | a ^ e , ct to P the au _ this country for refuge from the rage of an insensate 

property, although worked f “:. * ^ president of London mob to Boston, where he established a print- 

thority of the Colleg!^ ^ouse with the sign of the Heart and Crown, in 

which was censor of the press and responsible ^ 

ni w - .. __TvrrloTtr in 


which was censor of the press an respon i w fi c h his sons afterward also printed acceptably, 

lBB^th^pre^neveTbelng^nfranchised in Massa- changing the obnoxious crown into a Bible. Fleet 
1662, the press never uw & owned several negroes, one ot whom he taught not 

chusetts until as late as l/o. mn aition in only to work the press but to set type. He found 

f c ““’ 

nublicatkm bearing the ominous title The Ereemau’s and popular ballads; and these h tie books were ren- 
£ (SeeF beeLk’s Oath.) Land was voted to dered more attractive by the wood engravings cut for 
Dave' by he Government, some of which land he them by this negro art.st. Omsar and Pompey,the 
mortgages one year for a cow, a calf, and a heifer; sons of this negro, born m Fleet h house also became 
“T 8 !!!! him in prison on some unstated printers, and remained m the office ot their master’s 


1662, the press never Deing *- 

chusetts until as late as 1755. . . 

Glover’s press was put into working condition m 
16S9 by Stephen Dave, who began his labors with the 
publication bearing the ominous title The Freeman s 
Oath. (See Freeman’s Oath.) Land was voted to 
Daye by the Government, some of which land he 
mortgages one year for a cow, a calf, and a heifer ; 
next year finds him in prison on some unstated 
charge, and released on a bond for £100. That this 
unfortunate typo relinquished the responsibility of 
managing this press in 1648, and became foreman for 
his successor, Samuel Green, is not astonishing, if we 
judge of his prosperity by the fact that we find him in 
1656 suing for £100 of unpaid wages, and petitioning, 
after sixteen years, for a confirmation of the original 
grant of land, on account of the services for which he 
had never yet any considerable satisfaction; and he 
dies two years afterward. 

How Green (the second printer in the United 
States) fared in money matters we do not know, ex¬ 
cepting that three hundred acres of land, wherever it 
could be found, was granted to him for his encourage¬ 
ment, in 1658; and this same land seems never to 
have been found until 1667, when it is recorded that 
three hundred acres of land were laid out to Ensign 
Samuel Green, of Cambridge, printer, in the wilder¬ 
ness on the north of Merrimac river. 

The art of printing, true to its representative func¬ 
tion, soon came into immediate relation with the two 
great problems of American society—the Indian and 
the negro! But just in the points where it would 
seem destined to come to grief, events consistent in 
their very inconsistency seemed to be especially fortu¬ 
nate, for an Indian boy, taught at the charity school 
of Cambridge to read and write English, was appren¬ 
ticed in 1659 to Samuel Green, and forthwith became 
a worthy member of society, under the name of James 
the Printer, or James Printer. He rendered such 
effectual aid upon the Indian Bible, that, in the lan¬ 
guage of John Eliot, he had but one man, viz., the In¬ 
dian printer, that was able to compose the sheets and 
correct the press with understanding; and the Psalter 
of 1709, in the Indian and English languages, hears 
the imprint, printed by B. Green and J. Printer for 
the Honorable Company for the Propagation of the 


suuo. 

The first firmly established newspaper in North 
America appeared in 1704, but full fourteen years be¬ 
fore that date one number of a newspaper had been 
published in Boston, which was instantly suppressed 
by the authorities. To the publisher, Richard Harris, 
an Englishman with a deal of mercury in bis natural 
temper, this was no new experience, for he had at 
home, in England, been fined for selling a Protestant 
petition, during King Charles’s reign, and he had 
also fallen into trouble for printing a book with the 
dangerous title of English Liberties; besides this, he. 
was once set in the pillory, but his wife (like a kind 
rib) stood by him to defend her husband against the 
mob. 

Boston seems to have entered (airly upon the pecu¬ 
liar literary ride that has been her distinguishing 
trait in modern times. The first attempt was 
made under the guidance of James Franklin, an 
older brother of Benjamin, who, in 1721, established 
a periodical which he made the organ of a company 
of literary gentlemen who scented to have formed a 
mutual union of total dissent. It was intended, after 
the manner of its great successor, the Dial, to show 
the world generally the time of day by assaulting all 
established beliefs and conventional manners and 
customs. The objects of attack that the Oourant 
struck currently were, of course, the Government, 
the preachers, and lastly, inoculation. The aged 
minister, Increase Mather, publicly protested against 
the iniquity of the vile Oourant, and warned its 
supporters against being Partakers in oilier Men’s 
sins. James Franklin was put in jail for a month, 
and forbidden to print or publish tin* Oourant or any 
Pamphlet or Paper of the like Nature except it be 
first supervised; and he was finally obliged to end a 
stormy career in Boston, by following the example of 
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his more distinguished brother Benjamin, mul aban¬ 
doning that city for a more liberal locality. 

In Pennsylvania, also, printing began m tribula¬ 
tion. William Bradford had been apprenticed m 
London to an intimate friend of George Fox, anti had 
espoused his principles. He was among the very 
first emigrants that arrived in 1682, before the first 
house was built in Philadelphia, and set up a, press 
probably at Burlington, or perhaps at Chester. ^ In 
1689 he lived in Philadelphia, and became soon (Hid-} 
embroiled in a religious feud by publishing a pam¬ 
phlet written by George Keith, a Scotch Quaker, who 
had been condemned by the Friends of Philadelphia. 
Keith, forbidden to speak, printed his own defence, 
and the printer was arrested, imprisoned, ami his 
form seized. After a lingering trial and imprison¬ 
ment, embittered with all the feeling of sectarianism, 
the locked-up form was examined as evidence, and a. 
justice or juror, in the endeavor to lift, it into a posi¬ 
tion where it could be conveniently read, tipped it 
over, and the unfortunate Bradford’s case was at 
length concluded by the mishap of pieing his form, 
Bradford received an invitation to settle in New 
York, and retreated thither. 

Samuel Keimer, a printer, also gave groat offence to 
the Quakers, and the monthly meeting of September, 
1723, published an advertisement explaining that 
although he had published a parable, in which he had 
used such a stile and language, as that perhaps ho 
may be deemed, where he is not known, to ho mu' of 
the people called Quakers: This may, therefore, err 
tifie, that said Samuel Keimer is not one of tin* said 
People, etc. Franklin, who was a journeyman of 
Keimer’s, described him as a French eonvulsinul.t or 
Jansenist. 

Keimer was unsuccessful in Philadelphia, and 
went to Barbadoes and published the Ikirbadoes Ga¬ 
zette, where his ill-fortune continued to attend him* 
according to his own published lamentation, viz.: 

What a Pity it is that some modem Bravadoes, 

Who dab themselves Gentlemen here in HuriijubMo, 

Should, Time after Time, run in Debt, to limit* Printer, 

And care not to pay him, in Summer or Winter! 

* -X- -)!* # ;; 

In Penn’s Wooden Country, Type feels no Bissuder, 

The Printer is rich, and is made their Post. Master; 

Bis Father, a Printer, is paid for his work, i 

And wallows in Plenty, Just now in New York, 1 

* * * * u 54 . | 

In Maryland’s Province, as well as Virginia, 

To Justice and Honour I aim, sirs, to win y<% 

Their Printer, I'm sure can make it appear, 

Each Province allows two Hundred a year. 

Parks, the lucky typo of Virginia, so envied In 
Keimer for possessing Swift’s ideal income of o'„ 
hundred pounds a year, was sheltered hv government 
patronage from many of the ordinary ill's oft lie era ft • 
yet his fortunes were endangered liv that, last, wm-t ' 
foe of the typographer, that fell Briar'ousof the prof,-;- : 
sion, that seems ever lurking in ambush to .dutch the 
unwary printer in his manifold grasp-dim Iihel suit. [ 
A man convicted of sheep-stealing at Williamsburg , 
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tion was of great advantage in the prosecution of to 
researches; he was also elected to the 
Besides his most important work, he pr <■ _ ‘ 
lcme of English Printers from 1471 to 1700, A 
Index to Lord Pembroke’s ^ 

English Heads, or an account of about 2000 p mt, 
describing the peculiarities of each; and P«uen- 
talia, or Memoirs of the Family of Wren. He was 
a great collector of coins, books, manuscripts, pnnts, 

^Ampersand.— A corruption and contraction of 
the words and, per se and, i. e., and, by itself and. 
A word used to describe the character &•—The char¬ 
acter itself was formerly a ligature combining the 
letters of the Latin word Et, and, and its present 
shape was not adopted before 1750. It is used most 
appropriately between the names composing a nrm, 
as Fust & Schoeffer, and although many printers 
continue to employ it in the abbreviation of et cetera, 
(&c.) it is better to use etc. for this purpose. 

Ana.—A suffix to names of persons or places, used 
to denote a collection of memorable sayings. ^ Thus, 
Scaligerana is a book containing the sayings of fecal i- 
ger. The termination is sometimes used alone, as a 
noun; as in Hallam’s saying that the Table-talk of 
Selden is worth all the ana of the Continent. 

Anaglyptography.— The art of so engraving as 
to give the subject an embossed appearance as if 
raised from the surface of the paper: used in icpie- 
senting coins, bas-reliefs, and the like .—Art Jour¬ 
nal Beautiful specimens of this description of en¬ 
graving are contained in the fac-similes of the 
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cuted by J. W. Steel, of Philadelphia, for Hon. J. j 
Ross Snowden’s work on the medals of the Mint. i 
Anastatic Printing.— 1 This process, by which fae- j 
similes of any printed matter, whether engravings or ! 
letter-press, can be obtained, attracted much attention | 
some years ago, but, probably on account of the ! 
real or supposed superiority of other methods for ac- | 
complishing similar objects, it has never come into ! 
general use. It is based on the known properties j 
of the articles employed, viz.: 1. Water attracts | 
water; oil attracts oil; but each repels the other. 1 j 
Metals are much more easily wetted with oil than j 
with water; but they will readily he moistened by j 
a weak solution of gum. 3. The power of wetting I 
metals with water is greatly increased by the addi- I 
tion of phosphatic acid. 4. A part of the ink of 
any newly-printed book can be readily transferred . 
by pressure to any smooth surface beneath; if, for ex- : 
ample, a comer of a newspaper be fixed on a white. ; 
aheet of paper, and then pressed or rubbed with a 
paper-knife, the letters will be distinctly seen in 
reverse on the paper. The process is based on these 
facts. The printed paper, whether letter-press or 
engraving, is first moistened with very dilute nitric 
acid (one part in seven), and, after being placed 
.between blotting pads to remove superabundant 
moisture, is pressed with considerable force on a per¬ 
fectly clean surface of zinc until every part of the 


sheet of paper is brought in contact with the plate of 
zinc. The acid, with which the imprinted part of 
the paper is saturated, etches the metal, while the 
printed portion sets off on it so that the zinc surface 
presents a reverse copy of the work. The original 
being now renewed, the zinc plate, thus prepared 
is washed or smeared with gum-water or weak so¬ 
lution of gum in weak phosphatic acid. This liquid 
is attracted by the etched surface, which it freely 
wets, while it is repelled by the oil of the ink in 
which the writing or drawing on the plate is traced. 
A leather roller, covered with ink, is then passed 
over the plate, when a converse effect ensues; the 
repulsion between the oil, ink, and watery surface 
over which the roller passes, prevents any soiling 
of the unfigured parts of the zinc plate; while the 
attraction between oil and oil causes the ink to he 
distributed over the printed portions. At this stage 
the danger of the ink adhering to the imprinted por¬ 
tions of the plate may he diminished by pouring 
over it a solution of phosphatic acid, hv which a 
surface can be produced to which printers’ ink will 
not attach. In this condition the anastatic plate 
is complete, and impressions are pulled from it by 
the lithographic press. 

When it is required to apply the anastatic process 
to very old originals, which do not. set off their 
ink on pressure, the page or print is first soaked in a 
solution of potash, anti then in a solution of tartaric 
acid: by which is produced a perfect diffusion of 
minute crystals of bi-tartrate of potash through the 
texture of the imprinted part of the paper. Ah this 
salt resists oil, the ink roller may now he passed over 
the surface without transferring any of its contents, 
except to the printed parts. The tartrate is then 
washed out of the paper, and the operation of moist¬ 
ening with dilute nitric acid is commenced. It is 
alleged that hy a similar process engravings or let¬ 
ter-press can he transferred to stone, tin, pewter, or 
type-metal, lead, copper, and glass, and that impres¬ 
sions can he obtained from such plates. 

Drawings made on paper with lithographic chalk 
have also been t rand erred and printed hy the anas- 
tatie process, hut care must he taken to secure paper 
and pencils well adapted to the purpose. It in said 
that a metallic paper used for metallic pencils, has 
the required surface, and that the lithographic chalk 
should he of a hard quality and cut to a fine point. 

Ancient Customs. 11m following account of 
the customs comimm in old English printing-ofliccH is 
extracted from Mo.vm's Mechanic Exercises, pub¬ 
lished in lfisd, the first English work on printing, 
and although the modern unions have supplanted the 
ancient chapels in this country, It is interesting as 
a relic of tin* past: 

Anrirnt PuxttaiiJ in a Print in ff-hoUM. 

Every Frintiny-hmur in, hy the Custom of lime out 
of mind, called a Omppef, and all the Workmen that 
belong to it are Members of the (Jiappd: and the Oldest 
Freeman is Father of the Chappel. I suppose the stile 
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4* It a #V<7 muti leave his Bhutfals in the Tmptm at 
Noon or Night* a Ah/om 
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Correcting Stone, shake them in them Hand, and tos 
them upon the Stone, and then count how many Nicks 
upwards each man throws in three times, or any other 
number of times agreed on, And he that throws mos 
Wins the Belt of all the rest, and stands out free, till t. 
rest have try’d who throws fewest Nicks upwards in 
so many throws; for all the rest are free: and he pays 

the Bett. . , _ 

For any to Take up a Sheet, if he receivd Copy-money, 
Or if he receiv'd no Copy-money , and did Take, up a 
Sheet , and carryed that Sheet or Sheets off the Printing- 
House till the whole Book was Printed off and Publisht. 

Any of the Workmen may purchase a Solace for any 
trivial matter, if the rest of the Chappel consent to it. 
As if any of the Workmen Sing in the Chappel y he that is 
offended at it may, with the Chappels Consent, purchase a 
penny or two penny Solace for any Workmans singing 
after the Solace is made; Or if a Workman or a Stranger 
salute a Woman in the Chappel , after the making of the 
Solace , it is a Solace of such a Value as is agreed on. 

The price of all Solaces to be purchased is wholly 
Arbitrary in the Chappel. And a Penny Solace may 
perhaps cost the Purchaser Six Pence, Twelve Pence, or 
more for the Good of the Chappel. 

Yet sometimes Solaces may cost double the Purchase 
or more. As if some Compositer have (to affront a 
Press-man ) put a Wisp of H3y in the Press-man s Ball- 
Racksy If the Press-man cannot well brook this affront, 
he will lay six Pence down on the Correcting Stone to 
purchase a Solace of twelve pence upon him that did it 5 
and the Chappel cannot in Justice refuse to grant it: be¬ 
cause it tends to the Good oj the Chappel: And being 
granted, it becomes every Members duty to make what 
discovery he can: because it tends to the farther Good of 
the Chappel: And by this means it seldom happens but 
the Aggressor is found out. 

Nor did Solaces reach only the Members of the Chap¬ 
pel, but also Strangers that came into the Chappel , and 
offered affronts or indignities to the Chappel , or any of 
its Members; the Chappel would determine it a Solace. 
Example: 

It was a Solace for any to come to the King's Printing- 
house and ask for a Ballad. 

For any to come and enquire of a Compositer , whether 
he had News of such a Galley at Sea. 

For any to bring a Wisp of Iiay, directed to any of 
the Press-men. 


And such Strangers were commonly sent by some who 
knew the Customs of the Chappel , and had a mind to put 
a Trick upon the Stranger 

Other Customs were used in the Chappel , which were 
not Solaces , viz. Every new Workman to pay half a 
Crown; which is called his Benvenue: This Benajenue 
being so constant a Custome is still lookt upon by all 
Workmen as the undoubted Right of the Chappel , and 
therefore never disputed; yet he who has not paid his 
Ben-venue is no Member of the Chappel nor enjoys any 
benefit of Chappel-Money. 

If a Journey-man Wrought formerly upon the same 
Printing House, and comes again to Work on it, pays 
but half a Benvenue , 


If a Journey-man Smout more or less on another 
Printing-House, and any of the Chappel can prove it 
he pays half a Benvenue, 

I told you before that abusive Language or giving the 
Lye was a Solace: But if in discourse, when any of the 
Workmen affirm any thing that is not believed, the 
Compositer knocks with the back corner of his Compos¬ 
ing-stick against the lower Ledge of his Lower Case , and 
the Press-man knocks the handles of his Ball-stocks to¬ 
gether: Thereby signifying the discredit they give to 
his Story. 

It is now customary that Journey-men are paid for all 
Church Holy days that fall not on a Sunday, Whether 
they Work or no: And they are by Contract with the 
Master Printer paid proportionably for what they under¬ 
take to Earn every Working day, be it half a Crown, 
two Shillings, three Shillings, four Shillings, &c. 

It is also customary for all the Journey-men to make 
every Year new Paper Windows, whether the old will 
serve again or no; Because that day they make them 
the Master Printer gives them a Way-goosey that is, lie 
makes them a good Feast, and not only entertains them 
at his own House, but besides, gives them Money to 
spend at the Ale-house or Tavern at Night; And to this 
Feast they invite the Correcter, Founder, Smith, Joyner , 
and Inek-maker , who all of them severally (except the 
Correcter in his own Civility) open their Purse-strings 
and add their Benevolence (which Workmen account 
their duty, because they generally chuse these Work¬ 
men) to the Master Piinters: But from the Correcter 
they expect nothing, because the Master Printer chusing 
him, the Workmen can do him no kindness. 

These Way-gooses, are always kept about Barthole- 
mew-tide. And till the Master-Printer have given this 
Way-goose, the Journey-men do not use to work by Can¬ 
dle Light. 

If a Journey-man many, lie pays half a Crown to the 
Chappel . 

When his Wife comes to the Chappel, she pays six 
Pence; and then all the Journey-men joyn their two 
Pence apiece to Welcome Iter. 

If a Journey-man have a Son bom, lie pays one Shil- 

Hng; 

If a Daughter horn, six Pence. 

The Father of the Chappel drinks first of Chappel 
Drink , except some other Journev-man have a Token; 
viz. Some agreed piece of Coin or Mettle markt by con¬ 
sent of the Chappel: for then producing that Token, he 
Drinks first, 'Phis Token is always given to him who in 
the Round should have Drank, had the last Chappel - 
drink held out, Therefore when ChappeUdrink comes 
in, they generally sav, Who has the Token? 

Though these Customs are no Solaces ; yet the Chap' 
pel Excommunicate** the Delinquent; ami he shall have 
no benefit of Chappel-money till he have paid. 

It is also customary in some Printing-houses that if 
the Compositer or Press-man make either the other stand 
still through the neglect of their contracted Task, that 
then he who neglected, shall pay him that stands still as 
much as if he had Wrought. 

The Compositors are Jocosely called Galley Slaver, 
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Asiil whiles these Hedtlis arc Drmkmjap each ^Steward 
sets a Blue trn each Table, bcifitinsti^ i it the upper nul* 
and coinr\ in ; it tlowuwards* to (‘ollect tlu* Benevolence 
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At the age of fourteen years he was apprenticed to 
Dr. Young, a physician of some eminence, who ha 
been a surgeon in the Continental aim\. ® re 
mained with him as a student for five years. Mean¬ 
while he employed in engraving every moment that 
he could spare from the duties of his professional 
studies and labors. He became so expert that, while 
he was vet a medical student, he was employed by 
all the publishers in New York, and by Dr. Mitchill; 
Philip Freneau, the poet of the Revolution; Hugh 
Game, the veteran newspaper publisher, and others. 
His earliest employers as an illustrator of books 
were William Durell and Evert Duyckinck. 

Although he was licensed to practice medicine, 
and adopted that profession for several years, his 
love of art impelled him to abandon it, and to devote 
himself exclusively to engraving. 

In 1793, when he was eighteen years of age, An¬ 
derson first learned the fact, from Bewick’s Works, 
that box-wood was used for engraving. He found 
it so much more kindly than type-metal, that he em¬ 
ployed it almost entirely afterward for pictures to be 
printed as type-metal ones were. And so it was that 
he became the first engraver on w T ood in America. 

Anderson used both copper and wood, as occasion 
required, until about the year 1812, when he aban¬ 
doned metal-engraving. His last picture of that 
kind, of consequence, was of the Last Supper, after 
Holbein, for a quarto Bible. Up to that time he 
had no competitor as a wood-engraver, and his initials 
or full name appear upon the pictures of almost 
every illustrated book published in New York dur¬ 
ing the preceding twelve or fifteen years. Then 
Abel Bow'en began the practice of wood-engraving in 
Boston. Afterward, A. J. Mason, a skillful engraver, 
came from England, and remained as a practitioner 
of the art several years. Anderson instructed three 
pupils—'Lansing, M. Morgan, and Hall—and about 
the year 1826, J. A. Adams, a self-taught artist, 
appeared. 

Anderson was never tempted to depart from Be¬ 
wick’s general style of execution, which is the legiti¬ 
mate style of wood-engraving. Within a very few 
years it has been revived after a display of a vicious 
imitation of metal-engraving by elaborate cross-but¬ 
chering. Fine specimens of Anderson’s style may be 
seen in an edition of Shakspeare’s plays published 
by Cooledge & Brother. They were engraved by 
Anderson when he was in the seventy-seventh year 
of his age. He continued the daily practice of his 
art skillfully until he was in his ninety-fourth year 
—a period from the beginning of his art-life of al¬ 
most eighty-three years. 

Mr. Lossing remarked in his paper that when he 
himself engaged in the business of engraving in New 
York—about 1840—there were not twenty profes¬ 
sional wood-engravers in the United States. When 
the father of the art in America died, they num¬ 
bered about four hundred. 

Anglo-Saxon or Saxon Alphabet.— The An¬ 
glo-Saxon or Saxon alphabet contains twenty-three 


letters proper; the j, q, and v of the English alphabet 
being excluded from it. It also possesses single 
characters to represent, respectively, the sounds of 
th in thin and thine, as well as several words in com¬ 
mon use; as and, that, etc. The forms and sounds of 
the Anglo-Saxon alphabet are shown in the following 
table, extracted from The American Printer: & 


Form. 

Sound. 

Form. 

Sound. 

7C ... a 

a as In bar 

N ... n 

n 

B ... b 

b 

0 ... o 

0 

L ... e 

c as in e/mice 

I> ... p 

P 

D ... b 

a 

R ... p 

r 

e ... e 

e. as in feint 

8 ... y 

8 

F ... y 

/ 

T ... c 

t 

fir S 

<j as in <yem 

1) p ... « )> 

ih 

)> J> h , 

h 

U ... u 

u 

I ... l 

i 

U) ... p 

w 

K ... k 

k 

X ... x 

a: 

L ... 1 

l 

Y ... y 

IJ 

CD ... m 

m 

7. ... z 

z 


Anglo-Saxon characters preserve their typograph¬ 
ical importance, from the tact that they are occasion¬ 
ally used in reprints of ancient documents, like the 
Domesday Book of England, the Saxon Gospels, or 
the Saxon Chronicle, as well as in lines set-up or en¬ 
graved for decorative printing. The use of the Saxon 
characters in England prevailed from the beginning 
of the seventh to the middle of the eleventh century, 
when they were supplanted by the Blae.k-letter. This, 
in turn, was superseded by the existing alphabet, and 
it substantially embodies a pure form of the Roman 
letters. The Anglo-Saxon language has undergone 
in its gradual conversion into modem English, even 
greater modifications than the alphabet, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the will of Alfred 
the Great, manumitting his scuds; written in the ninth 
century: 

Ami ie bhldo on Godes un- And I pray in God’s name 
man and on his haligm, thaet and his saints that none of my 
mfnra muga man fid yrfowoar > kinsman or heirs oppress any 
da no gesweneo min naenig of try dependants, for whom I 
oyrelit* thara the Its foregoald, paid, and the Wcst-Saxon Wi- 
me Westsenxena witan t<1 rihfe tan legally adjudged to mo, 
gorehtou thaet io Id mot laetau that I might leave them free 
swa freo swa then we, swat her or slave wlbohover I would, 
io wide; ae io tor Godes Infan but I for God’s love and for 
and for mfnra sawle thoarfe, my souls* need, will that they 
wyllo timet by syn heorn freol shall have their freedom and 
Hus wyrthe, hyre eyres; and ie their ehoiee; and I in the 
on Godes Idlendes naman be. name of the living God corn- 
tide, thaet by nan man no hro- maud that, no man disquiet 
eie, n(< mid fens matmnge, n< : them, either by demand of 
mid naeningum thingum, thaet money, or with any other 
hie no mdtan eedsan Hwyiene thing, so that they may choose 
maim swyloe life wyllan. trnoh a man its .they please (for 

an employer). 

Aniline Colors.. Hee Inks. 

Antimony.— T’his metal, which is used by all 
modern type-lbunders as an alloy in type-metal, is 
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SpaiJ France Mexico, Nevada, Siberia the Easier,, 
Hands, and Martaban, in Pegn, but the duet sour, e oi 
commercial supply is Singapore, at which^pun^ J • 
received from Borneo. When pure, it is oi 0-i>\ n 
white color and has a good deal of brilliancy. < y 
about as hard as gold; its specific gravity is about -■< . 
it is easily reduced to a very fine powder; g •' 
city is such that a rod of one-tenth of an inch >»<!.- 
meter is capable of supporting ten pounds weight. 
It is used in various proportions to lead m making 
type-metal, there being sometimes one pound of an 1 - 
mony to sixteen of lead, sometimes two pounds of an¬ 
timony to ten pounds of lead, and sometimes on en a 
greater proportion of antimony. It is rather a sm- 
o-ular circumstance that while this metal has become 

indispensable in the manufacture of types which fur¬ 
nish food for the mind, it also furnishes Uie basis 
of so many medicines, for the relief of the ills of the 
body, that it has been said that in company with our 
or two associates, it will do much to supply all a 
physician desires in an apothecary-shop.” 

Antiquarii.— This name was applied to the monk ¬ 
ish scribes who wrote or copied books before tin* in¬ 
vention of printing, and more especially to those who 
transcribed ancient books, the term librnrii denoting 
those who transcribed new as well as old books. 

The Anglo-Saxon monks were very celebrated as 
writers, and probably originated the small Homan 
letter used in modem times. The greatest, delicacy 
and nicety were deemed essential in the transcribing 
of books, whether for the purposes of general instnie- 
tion, or for the use of the convents themselves. ('are * 
less and illegible writing is therefore but seldom to be 
met with among the remains of monastic industry; 
and when erasures were made, they appear to have 
been done with the utmost care and skill. Ink, com¬ 
posed of soot, or ivory-blae.k with gum, was used 
upon the vellum, for paper was not introduced until 
the tenth century. Hence the beautiful distinctness, 
as well as durability, of very ancient manuscript 
books. Indeed, such an important art was writing in 
those days considered, that Du ('ange enumerates as 
many as a hundred different styles of writing in vogue 
among the learned. The predecessors of printers 
must have been quite numerous, for if is said that 
more than six thousand persons at Paris subsisted by 
copying and illuminating manuscripts, at flu* time 
when printing was first introduced into that eifv. 

Antique.—This name has been applied to a large 
variety of fancy and job metal and wood letters, whn.M* 
characteristic is uniformity in the. thickness of each 
portion of every letter. While, there is a marked dr 
viation between the thickness of the eeriphs and other 
portions of other types, in the Antiques there is either 
no deviation whatever or a close approximation to 
uniformity. There is a large*, family of Antiques, 
for they include Condensed, Extra Condensed, Ex¬ 
tended, Light, Open, Pointed, Shaded, Skeleton, and 
Tuscan, as well as other descriptions, of every si/e 
from Nonpareil to thirty-line Pica. (See. Jon Tvim.i 
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Italy, at the famous Subiueo press; eighteen of the 
earliest printed Missals, from H75 to l“>o (* tin* tine 
Mozarahie Missal, printed by Cardinal Ximemm iti 
1500; six Missals from the Naples press; many choice 
Breviaries, Psalters, etc., in all digues, and of all 
dates. 

In the gallery of one of the rooms of the library are 
scores, if not hundreds of quarto volumes, each con¬ 
taining a dozen to twenty of the little quarto fraefs 
whieh did duty as newspapers in the great Civil War, 
ami record the contests between Parliament and 
King, 

All the other rooms of this vast library for it num ■ 
hers more than ottJHm volumes, nearly every one of 
whieh is a treasure to literature sink into uidgnitb 
eanee compared with one room alone, Bunge after 
range, press after press, shelf after dirlf may attract 
tin* eye arid bewilder even tin* coolest Swain iti its at* 
tempt to master even the titles of tin* treasures; but 
when room after room has been passed, w lien bonk af¬ 
ter hook has been noted, when anticipation Isas been 
dwarfed by facts, ami wonder is wearied at flu* rMies 
it lias seen, one of the dummy panels In one of the 
side walls is opened, a noble hall in p;g**-d, a fttin to 
tin* left is taken, and a lofty room L rfitrfvd, w here 
the morning stmliirht Mreams In thrmmh the two win, 
dmvs on tin* right, and the tall presto, with faWdttl 
wire-lattice work and neat white-painted *t ,on, rate 
fully closed, and secured by little Iwm* padlock**, dmw 
that the suuetum is reached, and that wv.iivnt last in 
the presence of tin* choices* treasure* of the Alltmrji 
shelves, A little upright ala^oms*’«m«air left comma-* 
hundreds ot inlmoeopie edit tom of etas a** u fmm 
IHdot s lovely little Horace back Wald e#f«a in the 
chot«*<Mt euverg the work of tine arfLMmmbg vonm 
litlle volumes of maim .eript, in Italian hand, and with 
glorious illumumtsom; arid oneeurbnn IBs|c loSatmg 
with leaves of paper made from laminar Fneiidt 
planH Hen* in odmiurh mv tj i( . mCnrog 

editions the editions piiirspe. of fin iW/g *m, 
thors of Crecce and Home, Ilnv ,y»* the owrigy 
editions of Cieero nearly fiftv of which «•„ ?v jointed 
before H75 # utoqly represent Pry m mvr*, and 

thus practically* as valuable 20 luaiiii "-•lipt,* um\ hot 
forev<*r. Here are cbdu tdhlom of |p, r *i v jgmr to 
here are copies of < H id Com all th«- If tL,o , gg 
presses of Parma, Vend-, am! feme*; leas m law, sl . 
printed by Hwevtdreim and t*% Uduo u* eWoou t 
tomes; hen* is Pliny, on villtins, ii*m the pg - * of 
Borne, 1171; while mperl* work 4 of pm Wbm pr*» 4 
the Stephens press, and BodonW Hmm* |m-u 4 »/ 
apread till aroimd, Here j* a rich can* of Abide *, 
with the now familiar deue*g th* re L u ,4' 
the ehoied work* by Bodonb who rqtmCd 
Ihskervtlle in umkisi * |»riufin>f an ati. fLie Si ?g* 
Florence edition of Homer, dated fffLWir H tV 
most rare Home**, printed in XupW m j|/g t w \ f 
nohhts tie flruvella; here is the fhmom ’'fVetfo* ot 
Kiessemmp M7I t so eurhm* from VfmL *4 jd e 4f 1% 
laws of Hieih and Naples, and fm win h two vogumm 
Lord Hpeneer Win chiefly htdtim! to bm f ImM ! W- 
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HtuioV library to enrich hi* shelve 1, I Lav -e* go, 

, Horace fof which there are ^ * tew cojoe* th v tr g 1 

, tidns Lord tdpemvrC pencil -note tlmf ir iw . ih- r o 
; choicest classic he Imd knowni ii a mn'o-uhoi* -C ! d 
I Hog**r Pa) tie, with nil Ids minute d* ?,uL .d' tb ■ loo 

, h*rhtl, and the time employed i» tlie Leielutg ^ !i d*o* 

, rarest t»f books. Here, among fieath a *b* *n « qjo, | 

of Haute, is the iiiagiiitieeiii edition of I iff *0,, j 
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APPENDIX—APPRENTICE. 


Appendix.—In a general sense, is something ap¬ 
pended or added, but specifically, in printing, it im¬ 
plies matter added to a book which is not necessarily 
essential to its completeness; and it is thus distin¬ 
guished from supplement, which is. intended to 
supply deficiencies or correct inaccuracies. 

Applegarth, Augustus, in conjunction with his 
brother-in-law and business associate, Edward Cowper, 
is the inventor of several of the most important im¬ 
provements in presses and printing machinery made 
during the present century. They simplified and 
greatly improved Koenig's power-press, both in the 
rolling apparatus and in the impression-cylinders, and 
it is even claimed that their machine was the first 
really useful one. These early efforts date back to 
1818. In 1827 they made additional improvements, 
and constructed a press for the London Times, with 
four cylinders, which made from 4000 to 5000 impres¬ 
sions per hour; and, following up this success, Apple- 
garth soon afterward constructed a much more rapid 
machine, in which the type was placed on the surface 
of a cylinder of large dimensions, revolving on a ver¬ 
tical axis. This was the fast press of the world, until 
it was eclipsed by Hoe’s American lightning presses, 
in which the type revolves on a horizontal axis. In 
1853 Applegarth took out a patent for a four-cylinder 
press which he claimed would print at the rate of 
12,000 perfect sheets per hour; but his best efforts 
could not prevent his presses from being supplanted 
in the office of the London Times, by those built 
by Hoe. (See Presses.) 

Apprentice.—An apprentice, as defined in Rou- 
vier’s American Law Dictionary, is a minor who is 
bound in due form of law to a master, and who 
is to learn from him his art, trade, or business, 
and to serve him during the time of his appren¬ 
ticeship. Apprenticeship of this description has 
been nearly abolished in recent years, and loose ver¬ 
bal or in some cases written agreements, far less 
binding than the old-fashioned indentures, are now 
adopted in a very large proportion of the contracts or 
business understandings with the boys who under¬ 
take to learn the art of printing. It was formerly 
the law of England that no person could practice 
any trade or calling to which he had not served a 
regular apprenticeship, either as master or workman, 
and there are instances on record of Englishmen who 
had not served a regular apprenticeship to the print¬ 
ing-business being prevented by the courts from 
establishing printing-offices. But this restriction lias 
been repealed by statute. Its repeal, and the de¬ 
cadence of the old spirit of exclusiveness which 
formerly guarded the trades from unauthorized in¬ 
trusion, as carefully as the professions are guarded at 
the present day, were quickly followed, there as well 
as here, by an abrogation of the strictness of the old 
forms of apprenticeship. This laxity has made the 
length of service of the learners of the art of printing 
little .more than a matter of mutual convenience, the 
boy, m many cases, remaining with his original’em¬ 
ployer no longer than he conceives it to be his in¬ 


terest to do so. From this uncertainty, from the 
subdivision of the printing-business into various 
departments, from the diminution, in large printin 
offices, of personal attention on the part of the owner 
or owners, and perhaps from other causes, has sprung 
up the great and growing evil of imperfect instnj 
tion; and while the number of journeymen printers 
is multiplying, very few men are skilled in both 
the leading branches of the business, and only a very 
small proportion of journeymen are either first-rate 
compositors or first-rate pressmen. Various remedies 
for this evil have been suggested, one of the most 
practical of which, in large offices, is the proposition 
that each boy should be planed for the first year 
of his apprenticeship, at least, under the special 
charge of an experienced journeyman, whose interest 
was secured by the receipt of a small percentage of 
the wages allowed to his pupil. This custom pre¬ 
vails in England, at the present day, in some offices 
in the training of hoys in press-work, and it might 
be advantageously extended to hoys who are learning 
the mysteries of composition. In small offices, where 
few or no journeymen are employed, and where the 
office of instructor must be assumed, if at all, cither 
by the elder apprentices, or the proprietor himself, 
there is perhaps no remedy except greater care and 
attention than have heretofore been displayed. 

It should constantly be remembered, both by mas¬ 
ter and apprentice, that the first stage in the acquisi¬ 
tion of the typographical art is a matter of primal 
importance, for the reason that, If the duties ap¬ 
propriate to this period are neglected, either by the 
instructor or the instructed, the loss to the latter is 
irremediable, and no after study or experience can 
ever fully compensate for the deficiency in the rudi¬ 
mentary education. 

The time generally allotted to apprenticeship is 
really short for all that must be acquired in it, es¬ 
pecially when we consider the vast variety of details 
necessary to the successful prosecution of the art; 
and it cannot be too strenuously urged that the 
youth who enters a printing-office should be fully 
impressed with the though! that upon his own con¬ 
duct and zeal must depend his future fortunes. It is 
a profession in whieh he will not find greatness 
thrust upon him, but he must acquire it for himself 
by severe and persistent endeavor. 

The apprentice must not shrink from the steady 
and patient fulfillment of all tin* work belonging 
to his place. These duties are often trivial, and 
almost servile, such as the sweeping of the office, 
stud the removal of tin* dirt, and fragments, in which 
it is bis business to find tin* type or other articles 
of value, that have been accidentally dropped. But 
sill these sendees mint be performed with conscien¬ 
tious strictness, and a little just reflection ought to 
convince every apprentice that, in the worthy dis¬ 
charge even of these seemingly insignificant duties, 
he is laying the foundation of habits of order and 
accuracy, whieh will assist, him in his future labors, 
as well as making for himself a reputation for care- 
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nipnottv iitul lulvitmmttiuiif* If U only hy nnrh unrn- 
oaf tilt»rfa f»ti lu it It sttloM that tho art of printing o:m 

ri4Tttif nnrkitioti worthy of 11 pridoMMion In whioh 
intolliooiuv Ih 4 iU m«» ooinpiounUM a part* 

\iativ journoymou printorM* in thin and otlior 
rounfrioa* Imvo fuvornl a dimiuntitm of tin* mttithor 
of aftprontiros, that mioIi a mlnotion won hi 

fu*t onh pt'iwnit an o\or^took tif \oumy prlnttu^ hut 
iihiii Inuiro moro thorough iin 4 nit‘timi. Ilio aufhjoot 
loi-i rrpoafotll) hooii ar,ttatt*tl I»y toon! tTiunniwwoIt 
in in tlio Intormif ioniil ITiioin and lit nottio tdtion tho 
lo»%d rtiuiiH hu\r iftHtsfnl that tlio tmmht*r of aft* 
ptvniion ton 4 itoitr a proportion to tin* mini» 

tn*r of |Mtii'tio\itiru who aro mnihtrly omplmnl 
tlti-roiiu Tho ft 4 low hip rttlo'S woro adopfod hy tin* 
l*h, ladofphu IS poMp-apluout I * niotp Soptmthor, IKtH; 

Ifi t t! 1 Ut Uw 1 oitfortiip a Printiu^tttlior with 
tho mU’Ufion “f fnirtiiirp tin* Im^ino^H, nludf ho hold 
lo sink lifnra i*r wntlost ouitraot, 

lit ti 4 , I’Sm hm dtitll In* ludd ttitdor tiuhut 
too u« wi itP ‘0 %a 4 ifi 4 iof for ii prtiod of iml ft- m titan 

4ns 1 t « >, 
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pomii \ i-ii 1 ■ 11 O’*- nh !ii h rtitpfoual; til** tnofupo to ho 

t ^ * un-- d Ijmsu flo' honl 1 of tlio ottiro aiy ti*r o|to 

IS* i r t Id i?piuruf ioo 1 in I took i Mitur* ahafi ho 
y.o-l *0, ho pn «o, at join n*w ittofd 1 wa'oo, and ti\od 
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fySS 41 fr> w two f if<,d'ur I* iiu* oant * ifiphwi r 

ao I * Mi/oy 1 a S4 atoShri, ttifliollt ftto liilt and fr»a 
014 or m| ,44 hull * inpooo-i ; Ih»w idod, llut *uu h 
t S MM - n J 4,.4*h Ml r*ni 0’»{llrn* ** of tin dralh fir 

s« 4 i ■ po •ha.* m| Sa wo ^ tw tint rtnphwoy 
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A ITU KNTKTb - A U K<) P AC i IT I L A. 



One of the leading printers of New York read a 
paper on apprentices before the New York Typo¬ 
graphical Society, a few years ago, which contained 
the following excellent suggest it ms: 

I would have, as far as possible, a uniform badness 
agreement—a contract signed by ourselves and the 
boy, and his parent or guardian* binding ourselves to 
fulfill certain obligations to the boy, and he certain 
obligations to us, and a forfeit of some kind in ease 
of failure. I would have the boy not only afforded 
the opportunity of learning, hut I wonfl make it flic 
duty of one who has learned the business thoroughly, 
and who possesses the rare quality of imparting to 
others what he has himself acquired, to take the 
special charge of instructing such a number of bo) - 
as he can do justice to, in all the details of the 
department in which he is engaged for the time 
being; and I would have some inducement given t*» 
this man, ami such a responsibility thrown upon 
him as will give him a professional pride in their 
advancement, even as a professor of made, painting, 
or any seienee, feels personally interested hi the 
honors justly aeeordrd to any of his own pupil * ai’mr 
they have passed beyond his teachings and heroine 
famous. Led tin* lad pass from one grade to the next 
no faster than he shall show by Ids work that be 
has merited advancement, and then advance him 
promptly from one department to another, and from 
one instructor to another, until he diall have ac¬ 
quired, by practice, ns well as theory, and can ex¬ 
pertly execute all the various kind* of work you 
have engaged to teach him. To eneuunigv f«» ap¬ 
plication and enterprise, we should have rewards for 
well-doing, with their immediate benefits A rea¬ 
sonably light task, with an opportunity to earn 
money by overwork, is tin* old plan, and b buddy 
prized by some hoys, while others care malting about 
it. Some have a natural pride in excelling other* tit 
manifestations of skill, while others have a trommel' 
ouh hunkering after excursions, pirnir% ball -play big, 
ami bout-races, and if they enu earn an ueeadomd 
half day for such delirious enjoyments it will *ave 
them a wonderful amount of fibbing about utddvu 
attacks of erump in the stomach, A'uAur** in the 
head., or funerals of grandmother*. The pmdetdar 
disposition and iuelinatimm of the ho\ Aemfd le» 
carefully studied, mid fdcimttifty, happily f*hv>d 
tipmq and if aught U discovered which L not c**od, 
it should be gently and jttdieloimly remained, not 
eradicated at one blow, Amos to tin* Apprenticed 
Library should be afforded and encouraged, whether 
he has a particular fancy for reading or not, We 
should never feel above making nurodv*-* familiar 
with a boy who is mannerly ami respectful and wr 
should have northern §, and should fry, by imdim\ 
to gain Ids confidence, that our Influence over fhm 
for good may be the greater. When wo M that »- r 
bave this confidence, we .should tm it for Ids b r m tit 
exclusively, for there are oilier way % miotmlf to 
Induce him to faithfulness hi hi* budm^, Advise 
Jilin m to what Hud uf reading he will whit In* bad 


I availed lumself of when lit* comes to !*** a toea a d is 
talked otTuid nominated fortune hounro‘d* -son, 
| Point him, as fnquently a* pra«*tiealdt\ be- p muo<, 
i and always talk of something limber mei L ** h 
attainable. Tell him, finally, if\vu tinve L" - om 
age to do so, especially if lie b poor uft*I **n . 1 5 i> : 

1 that skill* energy, enterprise, brain**, au> I i f * v»m. 
are the masters of capital at all time*, mod d, 0. c . 
man who possesses theoe qualities, iii a Cur * >4 a 
1 ever went mamimr about tin* world r* To ,f 
( ids hard lot, of the midovimn*.** of J?; » 1 *o‘o «-< -a 
want td*encouragement; loti ott list* 01 *§45 ? * *■, ' 1 ■ .4 L 
will find capital ever outflanked, !*« . •?*.,. beu m 

miter in anti po-^ess. 

Aquatint or Aqtmtinttt. A isiHb^-f of. •«,, v a- 

htg t*si copper or .Uetd phite a by w blob an * d * > 
du«vd resembliuv a draw ttm hiwaf<a n A* o * 1 h* : \ 

ink. It was hiuitbst Lv St, Non of I t • . ♦ ” 

the year t faith or, ueroohne to of bn auto a ■ * * a 

an arthl, named Lo iN'iime, who wu > U-a n t Y o, 

ILA’k Tin* proivo fur* h» * n ’-MppLint **» i ( * •, , 

measure, by lit ho. rapbv \ bm ubv «l -i 4 

if U Jitiblultld 111 I\ 1 o'‘ bI * 4 i V. hip >th 3 ’ 

dioenptions ;m *»*et* e!» wh» u* t * Pd-»1 
outline; fast dmbth m fi.f At 4 ne *' ana !.. ’ 

more Srotmh fiene.o :d Imnd, 1 'U h- • ( - 

well to lay tie* eTofiud, nbe b is tbu > »Lao*- o. - < 

redu tit proof afeobol, *|t Sue b . « - 

<|lttrt‘d. f netvane tbj* qineoUf V 1*0 fbo u-- o ■ ,0 
Pottr f fdi mi Utijv ot * Mb* p 1 aist uit M. * *5 

oih matter, ami tu dm,nag v-A bum .1 . ) , o*! e 
on the utrfau , t‘be« ■-*:,i,sos!,if oai m bio t s ■ *- * o> 

propot t U *11 to f |*e »|U mum , Oo o , MI b O'? * ' * 

bum d ht f le- aleohob \V h* a fbo loan 3 5 -o *, t 
no graustlabon wdl iLne, Snq» msiL Li% ,, , 

11 ■* in eft bine;. 

Amliir Nuiiitnulu o- ,db d ■ -h * ^ 

d* lived h% f|i* fkiM v r e * , U*. \i ' > 1. , : - 

turn •Lnvof \ h#ao 11 - as lLad* e.a» I ? ,* . t t ■ 

We*e oiienrJL, fb,? ‘roU d !» i » * 4 ' I’d * » c, , 
name** for the aac de-o * Hrt p A o t iln*^ , * a i 
the ci|f||i*f w a, i a 4>4 nt-f, q.^ndseg g * *•: a 
Tie v Ion- ttfehta ,se i 4 > Lei.-v i a . (t| j M 

H s-d hv the a hpk : * i nig , { . , , , 

iiaodt ru of m! 4 fi no • L, o*a s i *1^* t) , ,a , ,r 
tabular work the* M avb t ‘,ih § * 

ranh ben, iU d, t o.at . ag-e^ fa - , , , 

f S' diw s at e -1 ? 4 *b < u» ys« * ? % j ?. 4 * > $;,., * , s - 

I * ,t,|4 to ee av e'eaoa aa im, 4 fi 
flea hh\r leaeqmis d ■ s.,* *-i fb, a uc i <n> ‘>m 1 - 

Soe ArtlflWgM* V? I loi a I , 

Arhitrifcry Hmm, v- f n.. -edn, ^ l , ,* * 

An«'ipiuiilirii. 4,4^ ,, ,* , 

in,g the pfiu S t O'd ,a <f , . . 

et'idb'iol 4a*t } -s? c,'»i t .y f „; ) r< g lr a - • 
dil''^|o?i', 1*1' | *r -> , e. j S,. g j|r o, , a.*.- »r t « 

a ebli'd #'k o q! lU j , \ 4 , y , a 

ton, in If If m b.sf.umm* \: ■ ,.o q. f( ^ h , 
tie” lubojh of I ole r I’ > t ' 

e\fr<e Is tVuo fha 4 ab, * s * \ 4 4 , m f 




AKEOPAGITIOA-A EM V PE KS* 


. first, but one of the most forcible appeals ever made 

of books, whether they be wafted into this woi Id o •, 
had need to be a man above the common nu asun , 
both studious, learned, and judicious; *ero may a 
else no mean mistakes in his censure. If he, be « 
such worth as behooves him, there cannot he a mou, 

tedious and unpleasing journey-work, a greater loss of 

time levied upon his head, than to be made the pei - 
petual reader of unchosen books and pamphlets. 

There is no book acceptable, unless at certain seasons; 
but to be enjoined the reading of that at aU times, 
whereof three pages would not down at any time, is 
an imposition which I cannot believe how lm that' 
values time and his own studies, or is of but; a sensi¬ 
ble nostril, should be able to endure. What advan¬ 
tage is it to be a man over it is to be a boy at school, if 
we have only scaped the ferula to come under the 
fescue of Imprimatur ?—if serious and elaborate 
writings, as if they were no more than the theme 
of a grammar lad under his pedagogue, must not he 
uttered without the cursory eyes of a temporizing 
licenser? When a man writes to the world, lie sum- 
mons up all his reason and deliberation to assist him; 
he searches, meditates, is industrious, and likely con¬ 
sults and confers with his judicious friends, as well 
as any that writ before him; if in this, the most con¬ 
summate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no years, 
no industry, no former proof of his abilities, can 
bring him to that state of maturity, as not to be still 
mistrusted and suspected, unless he carry all his con¬ 
siderate diligence, all Ins midnight watchings, and 
expense of Palladian oil, to the hasty view of an urn 
leisured licenser, perhaps much his younger, perhaps 
far inferior in judgment, perhaps one who never knew 
the labor of book-writing; and if ho be not repulsed 
or slighted, must appear in print like a Pun it* with 
his guardian, and his censor’s hand on the hack of his 
title to be his bail and surety that he. is no idiot or se¬ 
ducer; it cannot be but a dishonor and derogation to 
the author, to the book, to the privilege, and dignity 
of learning. . . . 

Debtors and delinquents walk about, without a 
keeper: but inoffensive books must not stir forth 
without a visible jailer in their title; nor is it to tin* 
common people less than a reproach: for if we dmv 
not trust them with an English pamphlet., what do wo 
but censure them for a giddy, vicious, and ungrounded 
people, in such a sick and weak state of faith and dis¬ 
cretion, as to be able to take nothing but through the 
glister pipe of a licenser 1 . . , 

. Behold now this vast city, a eity of refuge, the man ■ 
sion-house of liberty, encompassed and surrounded 
by His protection; the shop of war hath not then* 
more anvils and hammers working to fashion out tin* 
plates and instruments of armed justice in defence of 
beleaguered truth than there he pens and heads then*, 
sitting by their studious lamps, musing, searching re" 
volving new notions and ideas therewith to present 
as with their homage and their fealty, tin* approaching 


reformation; other* a - fad fni ha . 1 

assenting to the three ami ^ < 

What could a man re.pw** u ■ » • ^ 

pliant ami so prmn- m * A 

wants there to such a towuniA and P'- 

wise and faithful laborer* mho > ‘a ■ ■ 

a nation of prophets, of * and of w ‘ ^ , 

When* is much dedtv to team, Uin - a m 

he much arguing, murk viidtua * » r v l "P ' ' ‘ 
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army press-associated press. 


and also to a small portable press, which, though 
too small for general use, was found veiy com 
H nient in the printing-offices 
111 attached to many camps 

1 IS during the late war; and its 

name is derived from its 
ada tation to the use of 
movable army printing-ofli- 
ces or similar purposes. The 

small cut which is shown is 
known as the Army Press but is generally called 
the Adams Press, after the name of the maker. It 
will be readily recognized by amateur printers. 

Asbestos.—A paper insensible to the action of lire 
has been manufactured in this and other countries, at 
various times, from the flexible fibre of the mineral 
called asbestos, which the ancients were in the habit 
of converting into cloth. Dr. Burman, Professor. at 
Brunswick, published a treatise on this fossil, of which 
four copies were printed on asbestos paper. Ihe pio- 
cess of fabricating this paper is described in the 1 hilos. 
Trans., vol. xiv. p. 823. Asbestos paper has never 
come into general use, and perhaps never will, not¬ 
withstanding the fanciful proposition made by Signor 
Castaghattai, an Italian, some years ago, that by 
printing in gold on asbestos leaves, sewed together 
with threads spun from asbestos, and bound in thick 
asbestos binding, imperishable records could be made, 
and that books of this description, being subject to no 
changes from fire, water, or air, should be called Books 
of Eternity. 

Associated Press—The organization known as 
the New York Associated Press was formed soon after 
the magnetic telegraph became recognized as a suc¬ 
cess, and when the facilities of the lines were so 
limited that it was quite impossible to serve a distinct 
set of dispatches to each of the several New York 
Journals. The project originated with David Hale, 
then of the New York Journal of Commerce, who j 
proposed to James Gordon Bennett, of the Herald, a, 
combination of their two papers in the collection of 
news. Having agreed upon their plans, these parties 
invited and secured the co-operation of the Tribune, j 
Times, Sun, and Courier and Inquirer; all of New 
York city. Out of that beginning has grown the in- | 
stitution which now collects the daily news of the 
entire world, by telegraph, and distributes it thence 
to every section of the Union. The present Associated 
Press is a partnership for the collection of news, and 
consists of the proprietors of the New York Herald, 
Tribune, Times, World, Journal of Commerce, Bun, 
and Express. These journalists own the Institution, 
and theoretically control its affairs, though its details 
in fact are managed chiefly by its General Agent (or 
Superintendent), acting under an Executive Corn- 


turn decide who shall shun- the now - with them. and 
various other questions connected with local manage* 
merit. Besides these, there arc hundred- of smaller 
cities and towns, where the local jov^ h charged 
with the duty of acting ns agent* of the A^umtitua 
The duties of these subordinate agent- a tv, dr*4, to 
collect and forward to the general agency the news of 
their respective localities: and, second, h* r.vrho the 
telegraphic news supplied h\ the New \ ot*l »4lhv, and 
distribute the same to the pres-* of their \ teiiiit>, Tin* 
Association has its agents also in Europe and tltirnt, 
on the Pacific coast, in < Vntral and Booth Vmm iea, the 
West Indies, and the Brit Eh Promise*-, M North 
America; everywhere, in fact, whems* it i. <h MuMe 
to receive news by telegraph. It- culbvtiMn of Burn- 
pean news is superintended at I .ombm io \ uo-riemn 

who engage such English and t mitim nt.d no! frota 
time to time, as they deem iuv! u ♦ in! and tiled, 
The Associated ITe- E mo cite din a a I id h\ 
laws, one of which forbid* the m rNo ■ toco tnUno 
news hv telegraph e\rSud\« h t"t ajn imhuthml 
journal, except front Alban), the >'t|of d »d To >u?e 
of New York, nr tinier the m w < i* le- • p‘<him;t! 
conventions, spoiling main r s * v r| g. , I Ail 
any member of the A'-oriafi.ot mm| j, f 

the General Agent, mi) qnvi.d mm ■ wbmb in m,n 
require, and u>e it ahum, stub • off* i rm inbm ■ *»l the 
Association see tit to mem 4; ■ ; a' • ’ eg ‘A 
cost of obtaining the new - i - do, of d A t to » n im m, 
Any special dispatch tv<vE( d Jo ,un *<:,• \ a pi r of 
the Association mule-* within tU. ** * m< p*oa, notd 
he promptly *ent to alt tin- ot!i* t m« ud*>, , . * |} t , \, 
social Ion, to he paid for bv wl»»**w* \ n * . a 1'lu* 
regulation is to prc\» nt it o-l# ^ n -.up- m mAHumi 
Associated paper-, at the mm' tine to tf * >, i Mi 
free to obtain am new-* wbEh nfn i m* i.4<> , . nt ihe 
Association may not caiv n« bnvo 
Thus the new- of tin* world ; 1 **<m * o'; .* 4 A \» w 
York primarily for tin- u ' t A- l .. . ■ ; - > ■ 

in that city. But the A >M,gceM a*, ■? > a omd 

the news, supplies if tbr a pi rm «- * .p ♦ > ♦ ,.<!, m 
such quantities a* mu> he de jo d m ,* , a « 

of journals in all portion- «d fE I himi, 

Bvarrangement with tin \\ b mpM nnp - f-a 
distribution of new- h made ui.oiboam* aU 

points desired to he nojwed in a •,* u , ■ e ( ,, 

the Wi‘stt‘rtt Associated I‘n * w 4:1* J > m , t bo 

mony, and reet*ivea tiewn front line N- -a \ l \ i 

afed Press, taken general ehmvv *4 t,a *4 e ■' gi-.n >d‘ 
news in tin* Western State n and at *4. *»? > foe*' 

furnishes the Western n* w -pap»-t * < < nm '■ i a On it 
with news not published in tie K.me m g m 4 ^ 

All the great thiili*-a of Vu \ , p ( . , p!, a, 

Boston, and the larger r§fM of ta- \ m n m 
Btatt‘s, Hupphmieut the A-oonan d e * v, g ,d '*d 
dispatches, upon whieh mmh joinnai » r,4- ,i j;m 
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mittee, to whom the General Agent appeals for advice dfopatSuw, U|k>ii whirl* j.-ini.. 

when nece8s a ry. Special agents are appointed in the often larger than it.. .h:, r .- ..f .. 1 ' . 

chief cities of the United States, in whieh there are The ehargoh on h«c!i m- , 1 ,,, !„ 

sub-organizations, composed of newspaper proprietors tween the oiling min« theu and (i.. !■;. (i 
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are rigidly restricted to reporting simple facts; always ] 
distinctly giving as rumor anything deemed of suffi- ] 
cient importance to notice at all, unless it is well 
authenticated. Opinions by telegraph are religiously 
tabooed; and the agent who ventures to put them 
upon the wires is sure to repent of his rashness as 
soon as his superior officer has time to communicate 
with him. The special correspondents—each catering 
for the particular journal to which he is attached—are 
restricted by no such rule, but travel unfettered in 
the realms of fancy, speculation, and gossip. 

The American Press Association is a compara¬ 
tively new organization (1870) established for pur¬ 
poses like those served by the Associated Press, and 
furnishing for the newspapers connected with it, 
domestic and foreign news, by a similar but not abso¬ 
lutely identical business arrangement. 

The English Press Association, which was or¬ 
ganized after the purchase of the English Telegraph 
lines by the Government, adopted some of the features 
of the Associated Press of America, but it made 
greater efforts to supply news to country journals, 
having one class of news which it undertook to supply 
for about one dollar per week. The plan adopted, as 
described in an English journal, was to fix a sum per 
annum for each kind of news it supplies, leaving the 
customer to cut his coat according to his cloth by 
taking only those kinds which he wants, and no more. 
Instead of saying, We will supply you with Reuter’s, 
markets, monetary, sporting, and general news at so 
much a year, the Association says, We will supply 
you with Reuter’s at so much, with markets at so 
much, with monetary at so much, with sporting at so 
much, and with general news at so much; and you 
may take which you please, or all together. It does 
more. It sub-edits its news into classes. It supplies 
Reuter’s news entire; it supplies a summary amount¬ 
ing to one-half of the whole, and a shorter summary 
amounting to one-quarter of the whole. It supplies 
long and short Parliamentary news, and three differ¬ 
ent classes of general news. So that a paper which 
does not want, or cannot afford to pay for, long news 
may take short news. In the same manner, a paper 
which issues second editions may have the news sup¬ 
plied for use in those editions by paying for it, while 
a paper which issues no second editions, neither has 
the news nor pays for it. In this way the Association 
meets the case of higher or lower annual payments, 
while preserving a uniform tariff. It also furnishes 
a copious supply of general news three times a day; 
a midday supply of general news for evening papers 
and third editions of morning papers; and a London 
city letter of about two-thirds of a column daily. 
The tariff sets forth the charges in each class for tri¬ 
weekly, bi-weekly, and weekly papers. And so strict 
are the calculations upon which this tariff is based, 
that whoever receives the same class of news, be he 
the proprietor of a morning, an evening, a tri-weekly, 
a bi-weekly, or a weekly paper, he pays for it pre¬ 
cisely the same sum per word. There is no handi¬ 
capping—no favoritism. Every man pays for the 


news he has, and no more. Least of all does one man 
pay part of the price of another man’s supply. 

Assyrian Printing*.—The earliest form of print¬ 
ing, except, perhaps, that of making impressions on 
various substances with seals, was the impression of 
pictures and characters upon clay, or some similar 
plastic surface. The Egyptians employed this process 
freely, but they did not carry it to such a high state of 
perfection as the Assyrians, and it is conjectured that 
some of the printed brick books of the latter are of even 
greater antiquity than the stamped Egyptian bricks of 
clay. Through the genius and industry of Wilkinson, 
Rawlinson, Layard, and others, a vast quantity ot 
material illustrative of the labors of the Assyrian 
printers has been collected and explained. The 
characters used by the Assyrians are called cuneiform, 
on account of their wedge-like shape, which probably 
originated in the nature of the material used for 
printing purposes, as any instrument put into clay is 
apt to make a larger mark at the point where it is in¬ 
serted than at the point from which it is withdrawn. 
Beginning, probably, with what were little more than 
rude attempts to write in clay, the Assyrians pro¬ 
gressed until they devised engraved cylinders con¬ 
taining the letters or figures they wished to impress, 
and by these cylinders copies of clay tablets were 
readily multiplied. The art was used for purposes 
similar to those to which printing is applied in the 
present day. Agreements or deeds testifying to the 
sale of land or slaves, duplicated copies of proclama¬ 
tions sent to distant provinces, and books of consider¬ 
able length are still extant. We append a few trans¬ 
lations of the printed brick-book Assyrian literature, 
supposed to date back from seven hundred to eighteen 
hundred years before the Christian era: 

HVMlSr TO THE FIRE GOD. 

God of Fire, with thy bright fire, 

In the house of darkness, light thou establishest; 

Another name, Nabu, gloriously thou establishest; 

Of iron and lead the melter art thou; 

Of gold and silver the purifier art thou; 

Thetabbu of Ninkasi art thou; 

To the wicked in the night the causes of trembling art thou; 

The works of the man, the child of his God, do thou purify; 

Like the heaven do thou brighten ; 

Like the earth do thou purify; 

Like the midst of heaven do thou make shine. 

ALMANAC OK ASTROLOGICAL PREDICTIONS. 

When on the 14th day of the month, the Moon and 
Sun with each other [i. e. at the same time] are seen, 
the face shall be right, the heart of the country shall 
be good, the Gods of Akkad [Babylonia] to give 
blessings shall incline, joy shall be in the hearts of 
the people, the heart of the king shall be right, and the 
cattle of Akkad in the desert in safety shall lie down. 

The next is a weather prediction: When the aspect 
i of the moon is very cloudy, great floods shall come. 
Notes are sometimes added by way of explanation. 
Thus, after the mention of some of the names of 
Jupiter, we are told: The star of Maruduk [Jupiter] 

> at its rising [is called] the star Dunpauddu; when it 
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reaches 5 Kaspu, 4 the star Sakmisa, when it is 
in the middle of heaven [southing] the star Nibiru. 

INTERLINEAL TRANSLATION OP A TABLET DEPOSITED 
IN A RECORD CHAMBER AT NINEVEH. 

Assur-bani-pal saru rabu saru dannu saru 
Assur-bani-pal the great king, the powerful king, 

kissati saru mati Assur pal Assur-akh-iddma 
king of nations, king of Assyria, son of Esarhaddon 

saru mati Assur pal Sanakhi-irba saru mati Assur 
king of Assyria, son of Sennacherib king of Assyria ,* 

m hi pi duppi izlihusi duppi gabri mati Assur 
according to the documents and old tablets of Assyria, 

mati sSumri va Akkadi duppu suati ina tapkharti 
and Sumri and Akkadi, this tablet in the collection of 
duppani astur azniq abre va ana 
tablets I wrote, I studied [?], I explained, and for the 
tamarti saruti-ya kirip hekal ya ukin 
inspection of my kingdom within my palace I placed. 
sa sumu satri ipassitu sum su 
Whoever my written records defaces, and his own re- 

isaddaru Nabu duppi satri gimri 
cords shall write, may Nabu all the written tablets 
sum su lipsit . 
of his records deface. 

Asterism. —In printing, three asterisks placed in 
this manner [***], to direct attention to a particular 
passage. In Astronomy, a constellation of stars. 
Astronomical Signs.— See Signs. 

Ascending Letters are all the Roman and 
Italic capitals; in the lower case, b, d, f, h, i, k, 1, t. 
They are so called because they ascend to the top of 
the body of the type. 

Asterisk. —The figure of a star, thus, *, used in 
printing and writing as a reference to a passage or 
note in the margin; to supply the omission of one or 
more letters or words; and as a signature on an inset. 

Asterisks are also used to indicate a hiatus or omis¬ 
sion, especially of words, lines, or sentences, and were 
formerly frequently employed in England when it was 
considered desirable to clearly indicate the names of 
official personages without printing their names in 
full. Thus, a printer, anxious to establish a loop-hole 
for escape from a libel suit, would refer to Lord North 
as Lord N***h. 

Asteroids. —Figures inclosed in a small circle, 
which by their number indicate various planets.—(See 
Signs.) 

Asti©, Thomas, born in Staffordshire, England, 
1734, died in 1803. He acquired considerable repu¬ 
tation as an antiquary and man of erudition. He was 
appointed keeper of the records in the Tower; con¬ 
tributed to the Archseologia, and assisted in the pub¬ 
lication of many manuscripts, catalogues, records, etc. 
To typographers he is particularly noteworthy as the 
author of The Origin and Progress of Writing, as well 
Hieroglyphic as Elementary, 1784,—a work of au¬ 
thority upon the subject. 


Atkyns, Richard, born in Gloucestershire, 1615, 
died a prisoner of debt in Marshalsea, Sept. 14,1677. 
He published, in 1664, The Original and Growth of 
Printing, collected out of History and the Records of 
this Kingdom: wherein is also demonstrated, that 
Printing appertained to the Prerogative Royal, and 
is a Flower of the Crown of England. This book is 
especially remarkable as having given rise to the fa¬ 
mous Oxford controversy. Atkyns, in support of his 
argument that printing was a royal prerogative, main¬ 
tained that Frederick Corsellis, a workman in the 
printing-house at Haerlem, had been secretly brought 
to England and established at Oxford fully ten years 
before the art was attempted in any other city except 
Mentz and Haerlem. This story, which disputes the 
just claims of Caxton to be considered the first Eng¬ 
lish printer, has been vigorously and successfully com¬ 
bated, as well as the argument derived from it, viz.: 
that the king having by authority established the art 
at Oxford retained it as a prerogative; and Atkyns is 
worthy of mention merely as one identified with the 
history of printing who has rendered himself infa¬ 
mous by inventing a falsehood to maintain a false 
doctrine. 

Author. —The author, from whom, primarily, 
springs the product of the printer, is defined by Web¬ 
ster to be, specifically, one who composes or writes a 
book; the composer of a work, as distinguished from 
a translator or compiler. The original Latin word 
auctor, from which author is derived, has the deeper 
signification of one who positively augments the al¬ 
ready existing stock of human knowledge. 

Author’s Proof. —The clean proof sent to an 
author after the compositors’ errors have been cor¬ 
rected. 

Autography. —A process in lithography by 
which a writing or drawing is transferred from paper 
to stone. 

Automatic Peeding*-Machine— This is an 
invention for supplying sheets of paper, at regular 
intervals, to printing-presses, which has been used in 
a few offices on long editions of weekly newspapers or 
similar publications where a speed of from 2000 to 
4000 sheets per hour was required. The machine was 
described by the manufacturer as follows: A pile of 
sheets is placed upon an endless blanket, in the 
manner usual for hand-feeding. A number of small 
vertical cylinders are placed above the sheets, and 
parallel to the front edges. Each of these cylinders 
is closed at the top, and open at the bottom; inside 
of which is placed a piston, provided with a rod, 
which is long enough to reach the paper when the 
piston is down. In the rod is an elongated hole, 
through which the crank shaft is put. As the crank 
shaft revolves, the piston-rods are carried forward 
upon the paper, and lifted from the paper when 
carried backward. From the tops of the cylinders to 
the front edge, where the sheet requires to be moved 
to, are tubes, the bottom ends of which are flattened, 
and pierced with a small hole. The crank shaft re¬ 
volving moves the pistons in the cylinder, and makes 
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each one an air-pump, forcing the air through the tube 
as the piston rises, and drawing the air through it as 
it descends. The piston-rods, in sliding upon the 
paper, move the top sheet toward the ends of the 
tubes. As soon as the top sheet arrives at the tubes, 
the ingress of the air is checked, which causes a par¬ 
tial vacuum to be formed in the cylinders above the 
pistons, and the pressure of air below prevents the 
piston-rods working upon the paper, until the sheet 
is carried away. There are also fingers working upon 
the sides of the sheets, so as to obtain a proper register 
sidewise. 

Autotypo grapliy.—A process similar to that of 
Nature Printing, for producing a metal plate from 
drawings. 

Auxiliary Printing*.—Publishers in New York, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and several other American 
cities supply country newspapers with sheets of paper 
containing printed newspaper matter on one side, 
while the other side is left blank, to be filled with 
local news, editorials, advertisements, etc., at the local 
printing-offices, and this business is called Auxiliary 
Printing. One establishment in Chicago claims that 
it regularly supplies two hundred country printing- 
offices with auxiliary sheets, which are so arranged as 
to be adapted to newspapers of different sizes or dif¬ 
ferent politics, and to accommodate editors who pre¬ 
fer insides as well as those who want outsides, the 
latter containing principally literary, agricultural, and 
scientific matter, while the former contain current 
news and market reports. 

B. 

Back-Boxes.—The boxes in the upper case not 
appropriated to either capitals, small capitals, or 
figures. 

Backing.—In press-work, working the second 
side of the sheet; in Electrotyping, the process of 
filling in tlie back of the electrotype with metal. 

Bad Copy.—Manuscript difficult to decipher 
is one of the greatest annoyances of compositors, 
and the extent of the evil, as well as an appropriate 
remedy, has been graphically described as follows : 

A common simile, when speaking of bad writing, 
is that of a spider escaping from an ink-bottle and 
crawling over a sheet of paper. Certainly the hiero¬ 
glyphics oftentimes placed in printers’ hands do oc¬ 
casionally convey this impression to the mind, of a 
spider’s presumptuous peregrinations; but neverthe¬ 
less there are numberless instances where the fault is 
not so much in the slovenly formation of entire 
words as in the crude shape of particular letters, 
letters which, granting the remedying of that where¬ 
in they are defective, would cause an otherwise plain 
manuscript to become perfectly legible, instead of, as 
is the case, neutralizing the good parts, and making 
the whole illegible. These letters are four in num¬ 
ber—i, n, t, u—and in the hands of careless writers 
are an endless source of mischief and vexation. 

What the compositor asks—but at present cannot 
obtain—is, not that the n and u be made alike, but 
4 


that each have its distinctive shape; not that the t be 
made similar to 1, but that it be crossed, or else 
formed after the fashion much in vogue—namely, 
a stroke more or less sloping, with a loop in the 
centre on the side farthest from the letter following 
it; and lastly, that the i be dotted—an omission 
which seems to meet with great favor amongst au¬ 
thors, though it is very tantalizing to the compositor, 
since in bad manuscript the undotted i may be taken 
to represent either c, e, or r, or even be supposed to 
form part of what in reality is the letter m. But, 
if the i’s were dotted and t’s crossed, few complaints 
would emanate from printing-offices, or indeed ever 
be heard, so great an aid is the due placing of 
these letter-belongings in the task of deciphering. 
Possessing these two requisites, it might be said 
still further that there is scarcely a bad manuscript 
you can place in an intelligent compositor’s hands 
but what he will be able to read every word. Surely, 
then, in considering the sins of omission and com¬ 
mission recorded above, authors cannot fail to be 
impressed with the enormous importance of trifles, 
and to such an extent, it is to be hoped, as will induce 
them to cross and dot the specified letters. The 
extra trouble which such thoughtfulness implies 
is too insignificant to need mention; but the benefit 
its universal adoption would confer on compositors is 
incalculable; and if the thanks of a large body of 
men are not below accepting, then the assurance 
remains that such thanks will be unanimously ac¬ 
corded. 

There are one or two instances, unfortunately, 
where even the carrying out of the above reforms will 
not admit of plain sailing in the matter of decipher¬ 
ing—where every letter is slovenly and wretchedly 
constructed. For this there exists no cure but a few 
lessons from a writing-master; and if authors con¬ 
sider such a proceeding to be somewhat derogatory, 
they should, rather than send such manuscript to the 
printer, place it in the hands of an expert, or turn it 
over to one of those numerous advertising gentlemen 
who make it their business to prepare manuscripts 
for the press, and doubtless it will then reach the 
printer in a presentable shape, as there is every rea¬ 
son it should do, both on the score of justice and also 
of humanity. For bad copy means depreciation of 
earnings, in spite of the enhanced price that here and 
there is obtained, which is meagre and inadequate. 

Ball.—A circular piece of pelt, leather, or can¬ 
vas covered with composition, stuffed with wool 
and nailed to the ball stocks, which was used before 
the invention of rollers to cover the surface of the 
article to be printed with ink,—two balls being 
generally used simultaneously. Moxon says they 
were "occasionally stuffed with hair; and that if the 
ball stocks were six inches in diameter the ball 
leathers werecut about nine inches and a half 
in diameter. 

Balls are now superseded, but, as a matter of 
historic interest, directions for making and using 
them, w r hich were written for Savage’s Dictionary of 
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BANK-NOTE PRINTING—BASTARD TITLE. 


are left to dry for several weeks, and they are then 
subjected to a heavy pressure in pressing machines. 
When a high polish is required, it is imparted by 
pressing the notes between hot metal plates, but this 
is said to weaken the paper. Impressions in red or 
green ink are sometimes printed on the face or back 
of notes (as in the famous greenback legal-tenders), 
but, while they increase the difficulties of counter¬ 
feiting, they do not furnish an absolute safeguard. 

The Bank of England, after using steel plate notes 
for a time, adopted in 1853 an improved form of 
letter-press printing, which is thus described in an 
English publication; An original is first engraved in 
metal in relief. This is subjected to the galvano-plas- 
tic process, by which a matrix is obtained, and from 
this matrix a second cast is obtained in relief, a per¬ 
fect fac-simile of the original engraved plate. From 
this plate the bank-notes are printed. The metal of 
which these plates are formed is exceedingly hard, 
frequently yielding nearly one million impressions 
without being worn out. The original engraving is 
never used for printing, but only for the production 
of matrices; consequently it always remains unim¬ 
paired, and thus perfect identity is maintained in the 
appearance of the notes. 

The notes are printed on platen-machines possess¬ 
ing great advantages over the ordinary printing-ma¬ 
chines, more particularly in the distribution of the 
ink. A tell-tale, or register, is attached to each 
machine, which marks the number of impressions. 
These registers are set by a clerk before the printing 
commences, and are checked by him at the close of 
the day, when the printer must account for, either in 
bank-notes or spoils, the number of impressions 
registered by the dial. The notes are printed upon 
dry paper, a process which has been very greatly 
accelerated by the recent improvements introduced 
into the ink by Mr. Winstone, who manufactures 
for the bank. 

The number and dates of the bank-notes are added 
in an after-printing. This is effected by a very in¬ 
genious mechanism being attached to these machines 
which makes it impossible to commit any fraud by 
printing two notes of the same number. The appa¬ 
ratus consists of a series of brass discs, of which the 
rim is divided by channels into projecting compart¬ 
ments, each containing a figure. The numbers 1 to 
9 having been printed in the course of the revolution 
of the first disc, the second disc then presents the 
figure 1, which, by combining with the 0 of the first 
disc, forms the number 10. The second disc now 
remains stationary until, in the course of the revolu¬ 
tion of the first disc, the numbers 1 to 19 have been 
printed, when it presents the figure 2, and does not 
again move until another revolution of the first disc 
completes the numbers 20 to 29. Thus the two discs 
proceed until 99 notes have been numbered, when 
the third disc comes into operation, and, with the first 
two, produces 100. Consequently, the first disc per¬ 
forms one hundred revolutions to ten of the second, 
and one of the third. The notes may be numbered 


independently by this process, without the possibility 
of error, the machine, meanwhile, being its own check. 

Bar.—That portion of the hand-press which, in 
connection with the handle, acts as a lever for 
bringing down the platen and effecting the impres¬ 
sion required. 

Baskerville, John. —Born 1706, died 1775. This 
celebrated English printer and type-founder was a 
native of Wolverley, in Worcestershire. In 1726 he 
taught writing in Birmingham, and engaged in 1745 
in the japanning business, in which he won celebrity 
for elegance of design and superiority of finish; this 
reputation led to the acquisition of considerable 
wealth. The peculiarities of taste and skill which 
had made him a chirographer and designer induced 
him to devote his matured skill and considerable 
wealth to improvements in printing, in which he 
sunk several thousand pounds with a greater return 
of honor than profit. His type was remarkably clear 
and elegant, being a great improvement upon the 
imported Dutch type in common use. He used 
Dutch paper, but is said to have generally manu¬ 
factured his own, of a very fine quality, making it 
thick and rather yellow in color. His ink, also 
manufactured by himself, was remarkable for its 
rich purple-black tint, and the absolute uniformity of 
color. This fine and uniform lustre was produced by 
a constant succession of hot copper plates, between 
which the printed sheets were inserted the instant 
they were discharged from the tympan; the moisture 
was thus expelled, the ink set, and the gloss imposed 
simultaneously. His more delicate type is seen in 
his editions of Virgil, in the small Prayer-Book, and 
in the celebrated Horace of 1762. A quarto Milton 
of 1759, in a rather bold-faced pica, has won the high¬ 
est praise from typographical critics. Baskerville’s 
italic was unrivaled for its elegance, freedom, and 
symmetry. The publications from which he won 
special renown were his exquisite Bible in royal folio 
and his editions of the Common Prayer-Book. In 
order to gain the permission to publish the latter, he 
was compelled to pay the University of Cambridge 
twenty pounds per thousand for the octavo, and 
twelve pounds ten shillings per thousand for the duo¬ 
decimo edition; the Stationers’ Company also exacted 
thirty-two pounds for the privilege of printing one 
edition of the psalms in metre in order to complete 
the prayer-book. Baskerville retired from business 
in 1765, and endeavored ineffectually to find a pur¬ 
chaser for his types. After his death, in 1775, they 
were again offered in vain to the Universities, and to 
the London booksellers, who preferred the type of 
Caslon and Jackson. But his splendid material at 
last found a purchaser in 1779, in M. de Beaumar¬ 
chais, who paid £3700 for the whole of Baskerville’.s 
punches, types, and matrices. Beaumarchais, at vast 
expense, established a printing-office at Kehl, and lost 
an immense sum of money on a magnificent edition 
of the works of Voltaire. 

Bastard Title.—A condensed title preceding the 
general title of a work. 
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BASTARD TYPE—BED AND PLATEN JOB PRINTING-PRESS. 


Bastard Type.— Type with, a face larger or 
smaller than its appropriate body, as Long Primer on 
Bourgeois body. 

Bath Note—A folded writing paper, eight and a 
half by fourteen inches. 

Batter.—An injury to the face of type, sufficient 
to render its printed impression imperfect. 

Beard of a Letter— That part of a type which 
is between the shoulder of the shank and the face.— 
Braude. The outer angles supporting the face of a 
type and extending to the shoulder .—American 
Printer 

Bearer.—This term is used both in press-work 
and composition for various appliances which serve 
the general end of protecting the type. It is applied 
to furniture, type high, placed on either side of a 
hand-press, when small forms are to he printed, to 
hear the impression off the form. Power-presses have 
pieces of iron extending over the sides of their beds 
to accomplish the. same purpose, which are also 
called hearers; and strips of reglet pasted on the 
frisket to hear off the impression from a blank page 
or blank space, pieces of leather, cork, etc., tacked 
to the furniture to hear up the rollers, are called 
bearers. 


were employed, the process of inking the type was 
called beating. It formed a very important part of a 
pressman’s business, the great object being to secure 
uniformity of color. The plan adopted was to lay 
the balls on the left-hand near corner of the form 
while the tympan was being lifted; they were then 
carried over to the near right-hand corner. In beat¬ 
ing over the form, the elbows had to be kept rather 
inward, and the ball-stock handle inclining outward, in 
order that the balls might be perfectly upright. The 
beater then went up the right-hand side of the form 
and returned, leaving off at the left-hand near corner, 
taking care to make the form feel the force of the 
balls by beating hard and close. The balls were kept 
constantly turning round in the hands. Also, taking 
a proof with a mallet and planer, the latter being 
covered with cloth or felt. 

Bed of the Frame.— The platform or ledge at 
the bottom of the frame. 

Bed of the Press. —The flat, smooth surface on 
which the form is laid. 

Bed and Platen Job Printing-Press— This 
Job and Card Press, which is illustrated by the 
accompanying engraving, was patented by Seth 
Adams, and is manufactured by R. Hoe & Co. They 


In composition the regular 
bearer used in blank spaces 
of pages prepared for stereo¬ 
typing is cast thus, ®, but 
worn-out type is often used 
for the same purpose. The 
original typographical dress 
in which type pages are cast 
at stereotype foundries pre¬ 
sents a marked contrast to 
the printed page furnished to 
the public, on account of the 
presence of the bearers, as 
v T ill be seen by the following 
specimen: 
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BED AND PLATEN JOB PRINTING-PRESS. 


Bearer-lines. —The top and bottom lines of a j 
page prepared for stereotyping or electrotyping. The 
bearer-lines, like the bearers, are removed from the 
plate before it is finished. 

Beating'.— Before the use of rollers, when halls 


make several small sizes, to he worked either with 
a treadle or steam-power, and describe it in their 
catalogue as follows: 

It is so arranged that it can be thrown out of action 
in an instant by a hand-lever, without stopping the 
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BED AND PLATEN JOB PRINTING 


.PRKPS.-RFAVIt 'K, THOMAS. 
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position, and is _ ^ distribution is very | enirraver. Sum- dm- ati.-rosinO a mathemutieian 


cam. on the main shaft, — - . 

good; the ink, being taken from the fountain by a 
ductor roller, is communicated to a metal oylmdu 
which a vibratory roller is kept continually travers¬ 
ing; the inking rollers, which are held in a sliding 
frame, receive a supply from the metal cylinder and 
then pass and repass smoothly over the form. 

Bed and Platen Presses or Printing-Ma¬ 
chines —The general name of those power-presses 
which have a flat bed and a flat platen, in contra- 
distinction to presses in which the impression is made 
by cylinders, etc. The term is applied not only to 
large hook-presses (like the Adams’), but also to some 
card-presses constructed on a similar principle. 

Begin Even.—See Make Even. 

Bell, John—An English publisher, who died 
February 26, 1831, in the eighty-sixth year of Ids 
age, and who was the first to set the fashion, soon 
generally followed, of discarding the unsightly and 
awkward long s in typography. This fortunate event 
occurred in the publication of the British Theatre, 
about 1795. 

Bensley, Thomas.—Died in London 1833 or 
1835. He was the son of a printer in the Ft rami, 
where he was himself first established, but afterwards 
removed to Fleet Street, where he succeeded Edward 
Allen, the warm friend of Dr. Johnson. When 
Bulmer published his magnificent BoydeU’s Shak- 
speare, Bensley followed with his splendid edition of 
Macklin’s Bible, published between 1800 and bSld in 
seven quarto volumes. These rival works were con¬ 
sidered masterpieces of art, and were welcomed with 
enthusiastic admiration by the patrons of line 
printing. Bensley published many very handsome 
works, among which Thomson’s Seasons, in 1707, in 
royal folio, was ranked as chief by tin* critics of 
the day. He has, however, a greater claim upon 
posterity for his expenditure of labor and money 
in assisting Koenig in his great work of making 
power-presses. 

Benzine—Among the things used for washing 
ink from forms, nothing is so effective, espeeially in 
removing colored ink, which adheres with unusual 
tenacity, as benzine. It will cleanse type when lye 
and turpentine fail to do so. The chief objection* 
to its employment are offensive odor and inflamma¬ 
bility. 

Bevels.—Slugs cast nearly type high, with a 
beveled edge, used by stereotypers and electrotypers 
to form the flange on the sides of the plates. 

Bewick, Thomas, an Englishman, born August 
12,1753, died November 8, 1828, has been styled' the 
father of modem wood-engraving. After tin* art had 
been supplanted by copper-plate engraving, in good 
publications, and had fallen into such a state of decay 
that only the rudest and roughest forms of wood-etiH 
were produced, he restored it to more, than its pristine 
glory. In early life he displayed great skill in draw- 


who desired copper plate-, t<» illuxfrato a work on 
mensuration, ud\ Led In Mr. Beilhv to employ 
wood-cuts instead* This mb tee being taken, Bewick 
executed in wood the unitheutatleal illustrations so 
satisfaetorih and sttctwdulH that he directed his 
chief attention fewer afterward to the hmg-negleeted 
art of wood eierrav inm After hL apprenticeship had 
expired, Itewiek became a partner In hL master’s 
bus! new Hi* brother John became their joint ap¬ 
prentice. Their illustration* of an edition of Uav’s 
Fables afforded an oppoj fund v to the Bew icks for dis¬ 
playing their talent** In tin* lusher branches of wood¬ 
engraving. < Ute of the**e, the t dd I inuud, obtained 
the premium otf red bv the S<»eict\ of Arts for the 
lest specimen of wood en ravuep in 1 ton A series 
of other illustration* fr*»m tin $r dutiful hands fol¬ 
lowed in quirk were - ,n*n, Mir publication of the 
History of tpmdmped<, whmh, after being carefully 
prepared, made it. app« utam v in l/bu, was the means 
of introducing IFwi*'h f** a cento man who possessed 
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various works which, were embellished by Thomas 
Bewick and his pupils, of whom he had a continued 
succession. Some of these have done him great 
honor, and contributed to carry the art of xylography 
to a state of perfection at which he himself confessed 
he never supposed it was capable of arriving. 

Beys, Giles, a celebrated Parisian printer, who 
died April 19, 1593, was the first after those who 
printed the works of Bamus, that made distinction 
in printing between the consonants j and v, and 
the vowels i and u. Bamus was the inventor of this 
distinction, and employed it in his Latin Grammar 
of 1557, but it does not appear in any of his works 
printed after that time, nor in other books, until Beys 
adopted it. 

Bible # __A large proportion of the typographical 
labor of the world has been devoted to the production 
of the Scriptures in whole or in parts; and many 
pious and learned men have expressed their belief 
that the invention, which for ages seemed to hover 
on the very brink of accomplishment, was withheld 
by Divine Beneficence until the moment that the 
human race was prepared, not only to throw off the 
errors of the past ages, but to accept with warmth the 
Word in its freedom and power. 

Although the term Biblia, or The Books, had been 
ascribed to the Sacred Writings as early as the fifth 
century by Chrysostom, the number of the books had 
varied from time to time by the introduction or ex¬ 
clusion of those now known as the Apocrypha. But 
by the various councils and the labors of many stu¬ 
dents, the books contained in the present Vulgate had 
been arranged and accepted as canonical. The books 
had been divided into chapters in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, either by Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
or by Cardinal Hugo; and this method of division 
had been adopted from the Christians by the Jews; 
while, on the other hand, a Spanish Babbi, who, in 
1445, wrote a concordance of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
introduced the present system of verses, which was 
accepted by the Christians. Thus the form and 
entirety of the volume, in all essential points, were 
accepted and established, both for the Old and New 
Testaments, by the time that the art in its gradual 
progression was fitted to reproduce and distribute it. 

The present Old Testament originated in its united 
form in the collation of Hebrew Scriptures, trans¬ 
lated into Greek for the Jews of Egypt, at Alexan¬ 
dria, in 285 B. c., and known as the Septuagint, from 
the fact that the labor was performed by seventy 
translators. Greek being the learned language of 
that period, this translation of the Old Testament was 
accepted and maintained by the Christian Church 
until the beginning of the second century, when a 
further popularization was attempted in translating it 
into Latin, with the addition of the books of the New 
Testament; this translation was known as the Itala, 
or old Vulgate (or vulgar tongue). The Itala was the 
standard version for two centuries, until it was re¬ 
vised in A. D. 405, by St. Jerome, and carefully 
amended by comparison with the Arabic, Syriac, and 


Hebrew versions. This translation superseded the 
Itala, and became the recognized standard known in 
all subsequent time as the Vulgate. 

Transmission from hand to hand by copyists, 
through centuries of ignorance and superstition, must 
have led to an accumulation of errors, which were so 
fully recognized by the Emperor Charlemagne, that 
he ordered Alcuin to revise the Vulgate early in the 
ninth century; and the same work was again at¬ 
tempted by Lanfranc in the eleventh century. 

The-infinite variations which occurred in the manu¬ 
scripts may be inferred from the fact that at the 
Council of Nice, A. d. 325, it was stated that there 
were two hundred versions of the Evangelists, all dif¬ 
fering considerably from one another. Copies of these 
numerous versions must have abounded, and they led 
to great confusion, even among the learned, while the 
other classes of society in all Christian countries were 
in possession only of detached portions of the Scrip¬ 
tures—favorite parts—such as the Psalms or the Gos¬ 
pels, and various collections and abridgments made 
by the clergy and scholars for common use. 

The preparation of the Septuagint had been the 
first step toward the diffusion of the Scriptures in 
the vernacular tongues; the various emendations of 
the Vulgate continued the work; and in the early 
ages, other translations, such as the Ethiopic Scrip¬ 
tures of the fourth century, and the Gothic of Ulphi- 
las, served the same purpose. Portions of the sacred 
writings had also been translated into the Anglo- 
Saxon, certainly as early as the eighth century; and 
vernacular versions were also used in Ireland, and 
probably in other countries, at an early day. 

The Hebrew Scriptures, although more carefully 
preserved by the Babbis, offered certain variations, 
and these were carefully collated and revised in the 
thirteenth century by Jews of distinguished learning. 

Yet although so much labor and devout erudition 
had been devoted to the preservation and perfection 
of the text, it must be remembered that the expense 
and cumbrousness of the manuscript form made copies 
of the entire Scriptures very rare, even as late as the 
invention of printing—the block books, which marked 
the transition between writing and typography, being 
only small volumes containing portions of the Scrip¬ 
tures, or devotional abstracts suited to the daily devo¬ 
tions of the pious. 

Contemporaneous with the popular insurrection of 
Wat Tyler, was the promulgation of Wycliffe’s famous 
translation from the Vulgate (1380), which opened a 
religious war in England that was to continue for 
more than two centuries of interrupted strife. The 
story of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, both in 
England and France, is but a succession of bloody 
and tyrannous legislation on one hand, and of bitter, 
steadfast resistance on the other, centring upon the 
popular demand for the free use of the Bible in the 
vernacular; and in this struggle, printing immediately 
played a conspicuous part, by providing the means 
for the diffusion of the Scriptures. 

It is supposed that Gutenberg had already attempted 
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BIBLICAL ALLUSIONS TO PBINTING—BIBLIOMANIA. 


Ok that one would hear me! behold, my desire is 
that the Almighty would answer me, and that mine 
adversary had written a book.— Job, xxxi, 35. 

The sin of Judah is written with a pen of iron, and 
with the point of a diamond; it is graven upon the 
table of their heart, and upon the horns of your 
altars.— Jeremiah , xvii, 1. 

Bibliographer.—One acquainted with books 
their authors, subjects, editions, and history. * 

Bibliography.—A history or description of books 
and manuscripts, with accounts of the various edi¬ 
tions, the dates of publication, and such other infor¬ 
mation as tends to the illustration of the history of 
literature. In its Greek derivation the term merely 
signifies the writing or transcription of books, and a 
bibliographer m that language meant only a copyist. 
In i ranee Bibliographie was formerly used to express 
only an acquaintance with ancient writings, and the 
art of deciphering them. In its more extended and 
modern signification, bibliography is the science of 
books, including a knowledge of the subjects, the 
relative rank, the real and reputed value, the material 
ot which they are composed, and all such points as 
decide the position and classification of the volumes 
m the library. 

Under this definition the field of this science is 
so extensive that it can rarely be covered by any 
single author; therefore writers have chosen par¬ 
ticular sub-divisions; and from their united labors 
can be collected the varied and general information 
requisite to constitute the true bibliographer. It 
is estimated that a complete collection of the pub¬ 
lications upon this science would reach to 20 000 
volumes. ’ 


Among the best-known authors upon these multi 
form topics may be mentioned Dibdin, Horne, Astle 
Ames, Hansard, Johnson, Savage, Lowndes, Timper 
ley, Humphreys, Ottley, Sotheby; Isaiah Thomai 

in Ameri(i ?kn0Wledged aUthQrity u P on earl y printing 


In Germany and France special study has been de¬ 
voted to this department of literature for many years 
an the works upon the various topics are almost 
innumerable. Elementary works upon the subject 
have been written in French by Achard, Boulard, and 
Peignot; Maittaire, Meerman, Panzier, Santander, 
an Wolfius are considered authorities upon the 
vexed question of the origin of printing; and Ebert’s 
General Bibliographical Dictionary is especially rich 
m early German literature. 

A valuable work upon Spanish literature has been 
»written by Ticknor, the American author, and of late 
years many extensive works have been published 
containing lists of books classified according to na¬ 
tionality, language, time, subject, etc. 

Bibliology. A treatise upon books, sometimes 
used to signify the literature of the Bible. 

Bibliomania.—The rage for possessing rare and 
curious books. 

. Bl bliomania, in its modern form, arose in Holland 
m the sixteenth century, whence it extended into 


England, where the fever assumed an especial virale# 00 , 
at the close of the eighteenth and the beginning 
the nineteenth century. Manuscripts and books uj^ 11 
vellum were sold by eloquent auctioneers to ecstati 0 
bibliophiles and enthusiastic noblemen for fabul0 uB 
prices; while first editions, with all the glory of vnr 
shorn margins, awakened rapturous delight. Mo* 1 
are described as overcome with joy or plunged into 
despair by the fateful sound of the hammer; end 
under the impulse of this passing passion, a copy of 
yaldarfer’s Decameron, of the date of 1471, and be¬ 
lieved to be the only complete copy in existence, was 
purchased at the highest price ever given for a printed 
book, it being bought at a sale in 1812, by the Mar¬ 
quis of Blandford, afterward Duke of Marlborough, 
for £2260, that nobleman carrying the treasure off i 11 
triumph by outbidding Lord Spencer a mere trifle of 
ten pounds.. Under this burst of fanaticism the early 
English printers gained new renown; a copy of 
Chaucer's Troylus and Creside, by Caxton, was 
bought for £252, while his Lyf of St. Katherin of 
Sienne was valued at £232. 

One of the heroes of the hour was Bodoni, the 
celebrated printer of Parma. Rome entreated for liis 
presence, England invited him to her shores, Eugene 
Beauharnais asked him to Milan, Murat besought his 
presence in Naples; he received gifts from Napoleon ; 
and the Duke of Parma, to secure possession of the 
coveted artist, established him in a palace. 

English bibliomaniacs boasted of the beauty anti 
perfection of Baskerville's Horace of 1762, and deco¬ 
rated the Latin classics of Eoulis, of Glasgow, with 
the most exquisite bindings; while Bulmer's Shak- 
speare Press was fostered by munificent patrons, who 
enjoyed the exquisite luxury of limited editions, mag¬ 
nificently illustrated and printed on white satin or 
vellum. Bulmer, thus protected, boldly challenged 
the world to equal his perfect typography, and Bens- 
ley strained every power to surpass him; while 
Dibdin became the trumpeter alike of the skill of 
the printers and the bounty of the patrons, and was 
well rewarded by Ihe luxurious edition of his own 
Decameron. 

The last years of the eighteenth century were in 
England marked by a veritable battle of the books 
waged by Bulmer. and Bensley, with Bewick as tire 
chosen artist, while the alliteration was completed 
by the struggle centring upon Bulmer’s Boydell and 
Bensley’s Bible. Of this famous Bible we learn that 
one copy was insured in a London office for £3000 
that another was valued at five hundred guineas, an<{ 
still another hound for seventy-five guineas; whiln 
the binding of one copy of the Shakspeare amounted 
to £132 sterling. As a result of the mania, book- 
binding became a matter of great importance; the 
names of Charles Lewis and Roger Payne were widely 
known, and a woman (Mrs. Weir) who showed es¬ 
pecial skill in the renovation of old books, was hon¬ 
ored with an admirable portrait in copper-plate. Tlio 
type fever, as it was called, also led to the establish¬ 
ment of private presses, among which those of Hafiod 
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BIBLIOMANIA—BINNY, ARCHIBALD. 


public excited much lively criticism from tlie unsmit¬ 
ten masses, which frequently took the shape of poetic 
lampoons. One of the bitterest of these, assailing the 
leaders of the mania individually under the thin dis¬ 
guise of initial letters, and accusing them of theft, 
falsehood, and forgery in pursuit of their fancy, was 
ascribed to young Ireland. Many other publications 
of a somewhat similar character were burdened with 
ponderous notes in imitation of Dibdin, while others 
were dramatic fragments reviving Caxton and the 


early printers—breathing boastfully of black-letter. 

The period was also remarkable for its literary imi¬ 
tations and forgeries. Whittaker’s fac-similes of the 
early printers were received with great favor, and the 
gossip of the time contains stories of many delusions 
in the shape of forged specimens of rare books and 
manuscripts. Foremost among these may be ranked 
several copies of a newspaper styled The English 
Mercurie, which was introduced into the British 
Museum and accepted by Chalmers and others as an 
official publication of Queen Elizabeth with the date 
of 1588. The latter half of the eighteenth century is 
also responsible for three most remarkable forgeries, 
the ancient Scottish poems of Pinkerton, the still 
disputed Ossian of Macpherson, and the Shakspeare 
forgeries of Ireland; and the public interest in such 
efforts probably incited the Smith brothers to their 
admirable imitations styled The Rejected Addresses. 
Bibliopegy. —The art of binding books. 
Bibliophile. i 
Bibliophilist. J ' 


-A lover of books. 


Bibliopole. —A bookseller. 

Bibliotheca. | —A library; used as a title of a 
Bibliotheke. j book to signify catalogue; as, the 
Bibliotheca Scoto - Geltica , or Catalogue of Gaelic books. 

Bienvenue. —An obsolete term, formerly used in 
England to designate the fee paid on admittance into 
a chapel. 


Bill.—English type-founders call 3000 lower-case 
m’s a bill, and proportion all other sorts by them; so 
that a bill of pica, including accents and italics, weighs 
800 pounds. For every pound of Italic there are ten 
pounds of Roman. A full proportion of accents is 
not usually supplied unless they are specially ordered. 

The term bill, in the type-founding sense, is not 
used among printers, who talk of fonts by their 
weight, and, when they do not order sorts, leave the 
type-founder to fix the proper proportion between the 
various letters supplied. The type-founder, in turn, 
is guided by the proportions of the bill, as nearly as 
possible, whether his customer wants to buy five hun¬ 
dred pounds or only fifty. 

During the last hundred years the bill has varied 
comparatively little, except in minor particulars—the 
long s and the ligatures to which it gave rise having 
been abolished and a consequent increase made of the 
weight and quantity of other portions of the font. 
The bill of the modern English type-founders as 
given by Savage in 1841, and the bill of American 
founders as given in the American Printer, are 
nearly identical. The latter is appended here: 


A BILL OF 800 LBS. OF PICA. 


• •« 

8500 


... 4500 

A ... 

600 

A 


300 

b 

1600 

J 

... „ 800 

B 

400 

B 


200 

O • •« 

3000 


600 

C 

500 

c 


260 

d 

4400 


... 2000 

D ... 

500 

D 


250 

e ... 

12000 

- 

... 1000 

E ... 

600 

E 


300 

f 

2500 

? 

200 

F ... 

400 

F 


200 

S - 

1700 

J 

150 

G ... 

400 

(3- 


200 

h 

6400 

’ 

700 

H ... 

400 

H 


200 

i 

8000 

( 

300 

I 

800 

I 


4i)0 

j 

400 

r 

150 

J 

3<i0 

J 


150 

k 

800 


100 

K ... 

300 

K 


150 

1 

4000 

t 

100 

L ... 

500 

L 


250 

m ... 

3000 

t 

100 

M ... 

400 

M 


200 

n 

8000 

i 

100 

N ... 

400 

N 


200 

o 

8000 

ii 

100 

0 ... 

400 

0 


200 

p ... 

1700 

T 

60 

P 

400 

P 


200 

q ... 

500 



Q ... 

180 

Q 


90 

r 

6200 

1 

... 1300 

R ... 

400 

E 


200 

S • •» 

8000 

2 

... 1200 

S 

500 

S 


250 

t 

9000 

3 

... 1100 

T 

650 

T 


326 

u 

3400 

4 

... 1000 

U ... 

300 

U 


150 

v 

1200 

5 

... 1000 

V ... 

300 

V 


150 

w 

2000 

6 

... 1000 

\w ... 

400 

w 


200 

X 

400 

7 

... 1000 

X ... 

180 

X 


90 

y - 

2000 

8 

... 1000 

y ... 

300 

Y 


150 

z 

200 

9 

... 1000 

z 

80 

Z 


40 

<fc ... 

200 

0 

... 1300 

M ... 

40 

JE 


20 

ff ... 

400 



<E ... 

30 

CE 


15 

fi 

500 

6 

200 






fl ... 

200 

9, 

200 


Spa 

ces. 



ffl 

100 

& 

2*t0 

Thick. 




18000 

ffi 

150 

6 

200 

Middle. 




12000 

se 

100 



Thin.. 




8000 

ce 

60 

All other ac- 

Hair. 




3000 



cents, 100 each. 

em Quads., 




2500 

— ... 

150 



en Quads.. 



>•••• 

5(>00 

— 

90 



Large 

Quadrates, 

about 


60 



80 lbs. 






Billet Note.—A folded writing paper, six by 
eight inches. 

Bill-Head Paper. —Paper of various sizes, as 
two, four, six, or eight to a sheet of cap or demy, 
ruled by a ruling-machine in white, blue, or fancy 
colored lines as it is likely to be wanted for bill¬ 
heads. In Europe a great deal of the work that 
serves a similar purpose is done on printing-presses 
with brass rule. 

Bill-Heads. —Sheets of ruled writing paper, of 
various sizes, from the eighth of a sheet of cap to half 
a sheet, at the head of which the name of business 
firms, and generally their address, together with 
other matter similar to that usually put on business 
cards, are printed; a blank line being left for the 
insertion of the names of debtors. 

Bills of Fare. —See Job Printing. 

Bills of Lading. —See Job Printing. 

Bind.—The effect produced when furniture is put 
carelessly together, so that it overlaps, and the press¬ 
ure of the quoin is exerted on the furniture instead 
of the type; and also when a measure is so imper¬ 
fectly made up that the appropriate rule, slug, or lead 
is longer than the accompanying matter. 

Binny, Archibald, a native of Scotland, in 
which country he had, after becoming a printer, con¬ 
ducted the business of type-founding on a limited 
scale, at Edinburgh, emigrated to the United States 
about 1795, and in 1796, in conjunction with James 
Ronaldson, he established in Philadelphia the first 
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BLANK BOOKS—BLANKETS. 


century, in the manufacture of blank books. The 
paper was formerly made by hand, in single sheets, 
with all the edges rough; and, being folded in the 
centre, it had to be broken down or opened flat and 
trimmed with plow and press; nor was it ruled before 
being bound,—many of the old Record Books now in 
the County offices of Philadelphia and other portions 
of the United States being unruled. Now the paper, 
as supplied by the paper-mills, is trimmed on all 
sides perfectly smooth and square; by the aid of 
machinery, lines are ruled across the sheets, to any 
pattern, in a variety of colors; and blank spaces are 
left for printing headings, or other matter at any 
portion of the sheet where printed matter is con¬ 
sidered desirable. In binding, the improvements are 
equally marked. Blank books were formerly secured 
only on cords, being covered with vellum and tight 
backs. The sheets are now generally sewed on parch¬ 
ment slips, bound with patent or open spring backs, 
and covered with calf, or sheep-skin, Russia-leather, 
etc. By the application of machinery to the various 
processes of binding, the cost has been greatly less¬ 
ened, and complete bound books can now be fur¬ 
nished for a smaller sum than the cost of the binding 
alone, a few years ago. 

Blankets.—Whatever substance is fixed in the 
tympans to intervene between the type and the 
platen, in order, when the power is applied, to cause 
an impression, is denominated a blanket, and one of 
the most important duties of the pressman is to secure 
such blankets as are best adapted to the work in 
hand, and to see that they are kept in proper condi¬ 
tion. You may have good type, good presses, good 
ink, and good rollers, and still produce very inferior 
results if you have either poor or inappropriate 
blankets; and among the manifold causes which lead 
to bad printing, want of proper care or of proper 
provision in regard to blankets is one of the most im¬ 
portant. The general principles applicable to hand- 
presses have been stated as follows: There has been 
generally used a kind of blanket, manufactured for 
the purpose, of a more even fibre than ordinary 
blanketing, free from knots and having a very fine 
surface or pile; and to vary the impression as differ¬ 
ent kinds of work might require, very thin or Welsh 
flannel, cassimere, 'or fine broad-cloth was used. 
These are varied by the judgment of the master or 
pressman, according to the type, paper, ink, etc., with 
which he works: thus, for very close or heavy forms, 
small type, he must select the softest woolen blanket; 
for larger type and lighter work he must select the 
finer flannel or cloth blanket; and for yet larger type 
and more open work he must continue the change to 
a single cassimere. Again, a discretion will be re¬ 
quired, according to the state or wear of the type : 
the newer the letter and sharper the ceriphs, the finer 
may be the work, the stronger the ink, and the harder 
the impression; while, on the contrary, in order to 
make type which has been worn appear well up to j 
paper, additional, softness must be given. The kind of i 
press, also, at which the work is to be done requires i 


i to be treated with a due degree of discrimination. In 
, fact, nothing but observation, experience, and good 
* mechanical common sense can well guide the jud^~ 

L ment of the pressman in this most material point of 
s making ready. By the various changes and combi- 
. nations of his blankets, adding a soft to a hard, or a 

1 k ard to a soft one, reversing them in regard to the 
one or the other falling next the type, adding a 
sheet of paper or glazed paper between, or under, or 
over, he must, with necessary judgment and pa¬ 
tience, regulate his pijjl according to the various com¬ 
binations of circumstances which may attend his 
work. 

In cylinder presses the general principles described 
above should also be observed. What on them serves 
the purpose of the blanket of the hand-press k 
called by some a blanket (no matter what may be 
the nature of the material) and by others a tympan 
the latter term being adopted in Hoe’s Catalogue! 
which in its directions for making ready on a cylinder 
press recommends a pasteboard tympan [or blanket j 
for wood-cuts, for perfectly new type, and for the best 
kinds of press-work; a woolen blanket for old stere¬ 
otype plates, for old type that has been rounded on 
the edges, for posters with large wood-type, and for 
all common work which requires a firm, solid, dull 
impression; thick paper for book-work, script circu¬ 
lars, and leaded forms; india-rubber cloth, or what is 
popularly known as the gum-blanket, for miscellane¬ 
ous work, and for use when it is intended to make one 
blanket or tympan answer all purposes; and a com¬ 
bination of Welsh flannel over rubber, or thin rubber 
over pasteboard or under paper, for use when very 
good press-work is to be obtained from imperfect 
materials. 

In many American printing-offices blankets are too 
much neglected. New type is repeatedly spoiled by 
the use of soft blankets, and the india-rubber blanket 
is made to do duty on occasions when substitutes 
better adapted to the work in hand should be used 
In some of the best offices the gum-blanket is never 
used even on cylinder presses, and reliance is placed 
exclusively on packing or drafting paper, or tympan 
rolls, press-boards, muslin, etc. 

On a hand-press a certain degree of softness is 
required in the blanket to lighten the labors of the 
pressman, but in a machine press this consideration 
may be utterly disregarded; and it is therefore possi¬ 
ble as well as desirable to use on machine presses 
blankets more appropriate to new type than those 
which are practicable on hand-presses. 

The French printers use blankets of cloth, cassimere, 
or silk. In ordinary impressions cassimere is used, 
but for careful work one of the blankets is replaced 
by two thicknesses of silk placed ^irectly upon the 
tympan. One thickness of silk is often sufficient, but 
when great neatness is required a blanket of merino 
is added, and for special work two thicknesses of silk 
are advantageously used. When the type is worn or 
unequal in height, merino blankets are deemed 
absolutely necessary to produce good effects. 
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and in addition that the Improved Combined Letter 
gives to the blind the same advantages from the use 
of capitals, as are enjoyed by seeing persons, as it 
marks the heads of sentences, proper names, etc., and 
thereby preserves a clearer sense of the context. 

A letter by Rev. B. G. Johns, chaplain of the school 
for the indigent blind in London, written to Mr. 
Johnson in 1858, upon the subject of reading for 
the blind, advocates so very strongly the advantages 
of a combined system, that it is quoted here as appli¬ 
cable to the claim of merit for the Improved Com¬ 
bined Letter: 

All parties are, I think, now agreed that the blind, 
as a class, shall be educated, but, meanwhile, are most 
busily disputing on the very threshold of the work, 
viz., how the blind shall learn to read, whether by 
Brown’s infallible stenographic, Smith’s unrivaled 
abbreviations, Jones’s unsurpassed contractions, Rob¬ 
inson’s easy symbols, or by any other of the nume¬ 
rous perfect systems which, unfortunately for the 
blind, have been invented. For every one of these 
systems, eager and unwearied partisans labor night 
and day, each unalterably convinced of the infinite 
advantages of his own plan, and equally assured of 
the errors and mistakes of every other. 

It is clear that, while matters remain thus, little 
will be in reality done in that good cause for which 
we are all so earnestly toiling, and the question is, 
How shall a change of circumstances be effected? 
There seems to be but one way of doing this, and 
that is, by the adoption of one common system. At 
present, to the learner of one system, all other 
systems whatever are incomprehensible and useless, 
until he has again toiled through a new alphabet, 
and a new detachment of elementary sounds or 
abbreviations. It is, in fact, almost like learning 
another language. The poor blind man, therefore, 
can read only the few books in his own system, and 
can be assisted only by the few who have already 
mastered it. His friend who drops in for an hour 
after his day’s work, and would cheer his solitude 
with the words of the Holy Book, shuts it up in 
despair, when he looks at the mystic title-page, as 
unintelligible to him as the writing on a mummy- 
case. 

It may be said, Why does not the blind man read 
for himself? I answer, Sickness or old age may 
have made his hand feeble, or trembling, or rough 
work hardened his fingers, or, possibly, the book he 
has had given to him is not on the exact system 
which he learned when a boy, and therefore puzzles 
him, or he may wish to earn his supper by making a 
basket while his friend reads, being perhaps obliged 
to work without intermission during the day to 
gain a livelihood. Any one of these causes may 
deprive him of the means of instruction and amuse¬ 
ment. 

The blind form a peculiar and almost distinct race 
of people; peculiar, as being deprived of one of the 
mos+ important senses given to us by God, and 
distinct, as in a measure cut off from the visible 
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world, in which they still remain, in which their 
appointed work lies, and their fellow-men are 
engaged. On every account, therefore, it is most 
desirable not to render them mbre peculiar, or more 
distinct, but rather to make them, as far as may be, 
one in privileges, enjoyments, and duties, with those 
about them in the world. 

From a consideration of these facts it is evident 
that the system of embossed printing for the use of 
the blind, for general adoption, must embrace at least 
the following features: 

1. It must resemble, as nearly as possible, the type 
in ordinary use among those who have eye-sight. 

(a.) That the blind scholar, in learning to read, 
may have every possible help from his remembrance 
of letters and words he may have formerly seen, but 
which now his fingers must decipher. 

(b.) That he may derive help in learning from 
any one who can read an ordinary book, or, if need¬ 
ful, that his friend may be able to read it to him. 

2. It must present the words correctly spelt in full, 
that when he learns to write he may do so in a 
correct manner, which others can read. 

3. The raised characters must be clear, sharp, and 
well defined; that the finger hardened by long work, 
and the keen touch of the little child, may be equally 
able to observe them. 

The only system which can ever offer such advan¬ 
tages as these, must clearly be some modification of 
Alston’s and the lower-case type. 

It remains to be seen whether science, which has 
done so much for all other readers, cannot help in 
providing for the blind a literature and typography 
which will aid in making them wiser and better 
men. Many thousands, in all parts of our land, are 
nobly working for this good .cause; let us hope that 
all differences will soon be laid aside, and that, by 
working together, they will meet with the success 
which unity of action as well as of purpose can alone 
give. May God speed the work with the coming 
year! 

Such evidence as this, alone, is sufficient to recom¬ 
mend an alphabetical system for general adoption; 
but should a doubt still exist on the subject, the con¬ 
clusions of the Abbe Carton, even in the face of his 
own system, are yet to increase its weight. His letter 
may be translated as follows: 

Indeed, if a character known to all readers is em¬ 
ployed in printing in relief for the blind, these unfor¬ 
tunates will be drawn more nearly to other men than 
if they were taught to read a character unknown to 
those around them. Besides this, a common alphabet 
can be more readily learned by those persons who 
devote themselves to instructing the blind, while a 
new alphabet would raise an obstacle both to pupil 
and teacher, and render a mutual understanding more 
difficult. 

The largest number of the blind are found among 
the poorer classes, and their sufferings are intensified 
by the feeling of isolation. All our efforts should be 
directed to removing these barriers, and to rendering 
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iuim*-?*< *n * thin !rn*»> n?‘ urn »*flirr nsiinfii m thifnpr, 
|n‘,U;n tr; * r Jn o 'I to hr fHr f 4fifr ,t 'prctfilcn i the 
4 Utt* 4 , Mil n, untHi liinn frbttu tin* frit, fhrir Wum* 
<*>'•4 r ** f * J M |*i,s4tnv t'litriif 

U* ^ *4 rl’ tl 1 If H 4 r If iff.it h»t!ir Jni iMtl ; luliii- 

*4 • m '■ .c mm >5 1*1 I tin- nihu$H of thr U j>.* 

>* » ■ fr I‘r> ihiuumI, il b*mt * %h> Jnrh 

M f ui r i ' M M nt I,n in I n > **U» h ffrMfi * o*i *u 
^ > i l *. h r K ntg» hr- hh*. I L ok * y < 4 mi 4 U 

Stth 1 1 1 i 5 ■') I ill ! it (‘ r ,c 1 ) if! 1 i W * ? r d’li'u, *4 

n ■ r l i m ,4 , dt i I * r in. I nnl'<- iUii> tr,., - 

ilfi||il|||!: 

I f ^ J hi k rt r n.n.'Si 4i hi h n, n I ‘ 

tllr » ••*' ‘ • iih .us I h r.Wf Jo* r «' 4 , 

5 , , n ^ 4 h* f -n i VI hr h ^ - hi, >r t ,i# 

n r, n vU ' Mr I him hid* In hr' « «sr Ihr 

k ' 1 ’. 'i h » i l r - M in *>«r * ‘ i ih iin'rii n , *h - 

asw/m ij^ n hnnm «^ n? n 4 i» M tlr- Ur 

v» v n«*» *. ^ * 1 , il #,h |*^|<nhn f /* i|, ?n fr,nl 

isf’ "n .hf r t, n, ?r nNi >m*» iu r>*ht nh t 

)' n . ' r' ** *• ;r"u< i r-i nh-ofini^ 4, irr- ,,f !, • - 

i ' »■ ? ' f i r k « h . v s-f *? n *;m h n > in* 

» 1 " 1 • r ^ I « !M , 5 I ntr ^ 4 f * tu ih M * 4 " 

ff r"r , \ u Uf % Ml : rj «^ trM-n In / *n ’ 

• * i ' "* i i *. f h- i „<• h < v nr If .»,«! *• n ? jt 1 ( 

lull ' fi " tw - ; hn fh, ri'j. hr u /?* fM* ,r ? I »h 

U •> -h- ,- , t >}■ n ilfi tli.hr f,n Sr *r rot 

. . r h.. >- < -t i hi j ; n h f >i 6 , I ;r f *r ! i hi Sr n, 

*i|' /. ,, : n , . f 4hu ^ fr»' n n n*h n- r |-nrf 

liif l 1 u > » >, h. * t f f ■ r i; -i . * f ' ! h* n i*. ' ’ * ir 

! ' hr , i ( )/ i ;n r * f, 1 h h „ > .ndrl h ; s h r.*- r 

111 *'* f ' I, * - < r t /. r « r, h .,M-' ‘■••nr! 11,' ( , 

s » k *y (« h .r/i i v. I r^ *, i r 4 i n ? hi Hi. 

r, r / ,t f i , ( t , i _ n f r f t * ;rdh, i h, , ,r * > 
n ; *n fr * ;■ /' n* h s, i ., ;-n i 4 n | s.at I *0/ h. 

nil * ■*, ? * » Mn „r*5 4' J v rbri 1 -''* h ' tu» rlr. ; 

* - '* i, i ?j .■ /ir/" 1 ' ^n.n h./rf, i nf - r . a * 

r >, ,r v n ,ni <■ hr /* h; 4 4- j 

I r. 1 ’ * ih /n ,, rf' r.'I iMtf'-nvi r,^|' '.«(i r 

In , « ’ | hr )»n*rh,n hr,h * 5 , 'nnh jf| | 

llir 'r ,. '/ ** /J i * ' . i/ n I »« 4* I?i 1 h ' ir * 1 ' 

• - r l . h-r ! !•)': ^ iv » ( fhh’f r« r h iin rvr/>! ! 

f f, 1 ■ I / r,-h ,'f ifh 1 * MM > r ftn *> > * j 

i r n i- - r , rr, r 4 nUr fh hr; yt ( * n r „ 4 f 

' ‘ n , 4 1 - , *, hr t vn 4 « •»’ ^rvhlnrfh ; 

«hi> r Is < < / 11 **• rrh r 1, -sh * f '{* % n ,'hsn h nh ,4 h - 4 j 
tjifi 1 ; i, • r; I ,r 1 I iu t-i I* t» ^hiv ' 4' * 4t«i 4 4ifr /n s f 

h, 1 n ' vr V Ur Un* ‘4 4«nnn* nh? nn f 


untiles* 0*7 

willi iiin Inunnii iifion 1 «*rfil! # while from sthave, a 
r»¥ imiittg from the lifi« «f tin* Almiichty itlk u|Km 

liii^ hm\ *»f Mm\\ bturiii^ ^tlliiti it tlin titwmliii^ 

•hive, flillriwinl by the infant llirint Inuring hkrrt»w, 
i*ittinli nf i*f|itit! al*r, <m either eitle «f tltln mitrul 
nt»iii|urltiit lit* miitiitti (ihi*«ii f it hngn knight in lull 

#rm»r, praying that Itb !«w ahaii Inn’tinie liiinirtt- 
ImiihIv ttt«*Hrttntb unti Kvn brtinitli h fm« with the 

aerpent. In a ttiviaion almve the eentw% faatah anti 

Ihn el Mi ii.h tit 11 dtwrnlt win<h»\v, uttrring ^fnlk 
Itt-.iriin! «H4hi|iri4ln »u 4 linuuitltjn n Htittlar 

4i|arttitiiit» K/nl*it 4 jiihI Jm'ininlt |rrh*rm tin* Hiittn* 
*‘\|*l*itnit«t> otihv. 

Oin* lit* fhr ftt*l*v4, but, lit the wimr Hittt% UUM 

l*n|*ttl;ir *»f the btorK imnU \vn » the Ar^ Minunmmii, 
in- »t« «»t' rrttsriithrrtin^ Tfti^ w*»ii t»r**l»stl*l\ rnr.it 

Ittlril the iilifiiry nf the illiterate mtmka, a* it 
furstifthetl, in nmet eontlettatHi faabiott, tt eompiete key 
to the eontetita of the f.lni|irk, lit fiitir|.wtt targe, 
Inti jmn*- |n*ftin'nn »|»rm*'r nt ttnhn h turn 
f'H4 |rtrr - firing 4«nr«frit |m fin* Uw|»rt of Mrttfiirw, 

iiii 4 three to rnrh of the otlief evangetiata, Uite of 

fir |4 ifr♦„ rrnhi.n tue, rlm|itrra nf IliiltlirW, will 
•fiftiririitif r»| 4 iiil$ tin* inrtiiwh whielt lilltwt have 
been a very rtflrirtit nil! t« the memory, The angel-" 
the aytfiho) of Hi, Matthew, in lif 4 il outline.'eoven* 

Ur f-ur»s ‘if4fritsir With lUiMjtefrhrti %\ f >, IlMtfir 

liil««! f m tt euriotia eaiiri'aaiou of the content* of the 

mhlhnrnfli Usi^frs* hr irhil t fhr nisi sifrl nHu K ttinl 11 
hhi* i'llihhnifh Ifttr Ihnirr u ir hfmi l ||<nr|p|r 4 ; 4li«*vr 
lln* hr.tA n| lh<- -Mlirrh Hlu rhir|<r 4 tfttftfl t, w ith tin* 

!< * nr- * mn* n u t to 4!! fin 4 s n t*m a **u *is\*»n> in flmt 

4 . 4«U*r # tU ul thr U»ri4|i| it rr|»rrrr|ifot 

!«y if, hum n f 4 rt ,i|r- r hi,hr!r;| liiriiH, lir|»i m tiir 
«h n ♦ r« nyMii th** U, rf, m ir- In ,ul 4 Sflr 

ii f'r.fUi With fu 4 |i,;ilir 1 III*. t 4 «% »|tlioifr*i tftr 
* r f u 5,fH,* hi* > ,h ih‘i u ni t h*' fui nH fit 4 rilttjif* r; 
»| v «, H 1 1 ,4 f hr iir.-r f m 4.0 ,s4 ttUr, with fWi nf> 
*'r^i 4h ^ 4, r 4h^’'‘ir ^ fr* m| tin*' Wr44if«4 

** .«n 4 f'r i<A:ni^ Hm 4 ♦ h.iphn i** •vm^oh^l hs, 

lift hit, U f, r 44 ' nf w UV* ovtJe | H|ihlf*i| 

I %u^ t »4 1 n,»r*s4hsn *4 f3r* |»frj4n »\ *4 fh» 

4 n/H‘ ?r.f* , f .It n« ih'iN 

| hf |t .|M|hu f nsrlu »4 fhr Sth^ l Uw|r‘ * .III la* 
fs-uii sh.r hr ? Mr* Wtt* n fnritiir tf|?»Mi 

^..hfpr'hr^ ttn 4 ttftttth* f h t \h 4 (4 |h lllrfttfi 1, 

Min** »w ( ' in. Sr r n« 4 a* fin \i» 

Mr n*ih rs ,rJ m! 4>4 isr ‘I In* MmM *4 

«>f M^nh r 4 \ ( tt»r 4 rl w* j the jnr* »rv*rn *4 n 

nfMi m| nhnk nmol im* 4 +1 Inn 4 In* 4 |»n|> 

nf * iWi I nht h o hrrii, unfit t'o MifU, tt 

IttHihf fi?h' |‘tt Mul I It lit!* Writ 

nr sir 4 fh.iS fir nhif^ittrnt #4 ho hin* *d f ml *n 

'n:, m I . tti »‘4 hr- iHittiMnU of 

tm.h f4,4 * v tv 4 *n IniAiiir 

r,I rtr ?% 4 tt-} Itin-irh >1 4 J * tt h mI |ttlUf4iUtt f' 4 !‘srlnttr! 

Im <nn'v kl fhr |tt ? H.ttl tftjtMiVls ^ «»o etiilounuto' to 

ftt In juH 4 mr, thr iiJnin tllinuill# > % tthtt 

fnanru .limbi' n? IhiuMSi / 4 iU,ttfr 4 n 

I file MunlnlM ItMOttr f»r thr llhttnlrf- #4' lh*un% 

w. 1/4 4 lin 4 »4 iihidfittnrl ^niAr hn*A Ims tin* n« »#f 
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BLOCK BOOKH^BODOXl 


visitors to the shrines of the city of Rome. Emilerist, 
or Antichrist, taken and drawn out of many hooks, 
how and of whom he shall he horn, was a tract of 
twenty-six leaves, and it was generally accompanied 
by the Quindeehn Higna, or fifteen signs preceding 
the day of doom. The Todtentanz was one of the 
earliest forms of that wonderful hook, the Dance of 
Death. A popular German block hook was the Zelm 
Bofct fur die ungclernte Lent, or the Ten Command¬ 
ments for the Unlearned. 

A large number of hooks are usually styled the 
Donatusos, being the various editions, both in manu¬ 
script and in different forms of xylography and 
typography, of the popular grammar written by 
Donatus, the proper title, being lie Oeto Partibus 
Orationis, or Of the Eight Parts of Speech: these, 
with the different Speeulums, or Mirrors <»f Salvation, 
etc*., have attracted special attention, as some of them 
are held by some authorities to have been printed 
from movable type previous to the time of the pub¬ 
lications of Gutenberg, Fust; ami Hein idler. 

The complications in the controversy arise* in, a 
great degree, from the fact that the method of print¬ 
ing from wooden plates ottered so many points of 
convenience, and was so economic for Muali edit ions, 
that it was still pursued even after the printing-press, 
as improved by Sehoetfer, was in well-established use. 
The pictures used in the block books can be traced : 
into works printed in the sixteenth century; and it is 
known that Veldener, in 1 1S1, cut *<>nie of the plates 
already described as being drawn in panels or com¬ 
partments, so as to suit the subdivisions to the 
requirements of a cheap octavo edition. 

The absence of dates, names, and title-page-,, in all 
the early books, compels the reader to rdv on the 
mere appearance of the work, and makes the whole 
question a matter of idee discrimination, It D, how¬ 
ever, believed that all the early block books were 
printed in distemper, that the impn-dons aiv there- 
lore brown, and that the possibility of printing from j 
wooden blocks in black oleaginous ink was not known 
until tins composition had been ums{ tor some time 
with metal types. 

Sotheby, one of the foremost authorities upon the 
subject, who personally examined the .specimens in 
the principal libraries of Kmdaud and the Continent, 
believed that he had found espies of five edition* of 
the Apocalypse, three of the Uililia Hauperum. two of 
the Uautica Cantirarum, and one edition each of ■ 
the. Ars Monendi, labor Regum, and Temptathods 
Ikrmonis, pure block hooks printed in the Low Coun¬ 
tries ; while he held that specimen* of the I >«inatu-, 
Dodrinale, Ahomlarium, hVdim Morale*, and sun.' 
others, including several editions of the Speculum 
Human*** halvuiionhq were books printed with mova» i 
bit* wooden type. 

In the numerous editions of tin* Speculum Ifn- 
mame Halvatioms, it is contended, the proof, can be 
found that movable type was really used about the 
yearn 1410 and 1410^ by some artist of Holland, » 
probably Roster, of Haarlem* Home copies of this 


work exhibit the illustrations in the »»r*e; br»w>i 
ink of the block h»mks produce! hi tbe pnor./.j.*' 
process of rubbing, while if L contended ?bm 
lettering is in blaek oleaginous ink, rbvwb* mob e" 
metal movable type; in some eases the Iro. \* 
paper pasted upon that tmrd tor the RUm? , ^*4 
in others, pages produced enthvh by v :, *vo * 
are interleaved with pages prodtn ml pjmb.t'd -/r.,b 
movable type. Home author* acteif that isot- *e* 
copies of eight editions of this work riUnl. so t 1 Cr, 
certain letter* misplaced or re*creed, oo-ue.ci* 
occurs in modern prfitttnm exhibit 
that they wore produced by movable h pe. 

Blocked tFp. Letter L nod io w b! .< v.- 

when Hie whole of it L eompofed, im>l tv 
sent to press so as to pnnv* d with Ho ivos 
the author ml rcluruitm the pi'.«»b o*g . 
proofs not being read up, M*ber t* mop 
same tipe, non attendance of romp. m.o >, 
sorts, pressmen m*f hem*, abb- m « m 

Blotiinir-Papotn Rap* a mmir w h v.*r 
capable of alooibine; wm wo bnv sot, - m v. 
ness adverbiefiteufi a?*- bom i g- of : 

lad ton in count me hou>r ». Mob * . ,«* * 
tug are common!* known o fib«fG?,v Lem 

Bluo Ink. Hee Ixa , 

Board Rank, \n ,m,no-mo* n* I in 

with ledges unit'd hu the need* *4 sh • » v 
wliicli hoard* arc pin* o*| f ** e»nhun a so 

or forma of type. 

Bodkin. A pomp4 inCfom* nt, 

sizes and dupen u»d to p t * U im ,r 

letters out of a page, nei h< pj M h 4 w o 
correefium llln .nation* 41 .- ^wn 4mm 
fill! bodlitH * 1 $ lUMif gi-iwe. id U 10 



Bodkmi, John Baptist . w imkim * 

'v»,» Imm in .-Suwij, ,t ( I'j.'-l.. j,-}?! . ; , • 

Tlt»«vl,},r,*M !»»*>'*!, t . 

" r,t pl-i'».*i‘S.o ».:• S, in v . ,, 

••milll* n| JUS'-nt-'i.', Jii;!,.,«■(, , r . \ ji, j ,: 1 , 

iiiml,aw! II. 8 U 4 ..» VI,,.Sm ,, !. 
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vnt tttPpirml him in tlit- m4imrnt* of flu* art, 
Whim pmfr y ottttvt, Sir ♦niitmt a rrittiwtathlr fn.Pr , 
M «l om, '«nl cijijMAr4 iiii in rum;u inn , 

v • n iP 1 tiii \\t»f*4, Wiit n mv, Mrm y rar* **1*1, P«»4*mi 

m-l I i'4'siMl IPlImi, iMimnr i Wn, Mt S.tltmm with 
tv tr\{t'**f fn »»!•< tlmtr fntfttitm in Umar, !m^ m?; 
M ,*» n Pppiv tv*4i| tbr lllifil* of fV4*t, Wtio 1 

">'• j Hm f« t 4 , thnniis i in tin* inttrnm 

in U f'mtmh Pill Umlon? rr|4pihhr4 tin* fftitor In 
, M " i « * ■' In* ^ft ,f *r,Htrn i «m %v^*nI ft» fotftPrs 

* *ft f P -Hf V 4 ftf thpClr for him It fit < 'm| | ;|4 vm-4 

tP -• mom hi optm ir Mtr ir min innur, t ,m4 llo4*»tth 

■* 44 4j “ 'fir J^’4, *,Ui fthnift In »|h ’»o, whrM I’lln 

- >4 1 > “ f run In lift 1 ! Pm |4 ml Jin, he*M *.r of tbr 

Pi ; - n m4j, |t«4»fiPi inn Itrmmv ,tr*4 in infi 

P *. ' I Mr 4f nfmn Mr IPPm* tin }h« 

f> ' * nt 4 |'iv i ft Mb .bn. n\ mol L* * n ■ r* 4 : 

In* ’■ # m Ptnlni Pr fo t,4 of Po 

i.” ‘ ». 4 ,♦.» 4 *r pp i 1 4 mn*m iftrt * j * ,mv 

Iii# ; ft* * * m- m *v* 4r < * io fmn *?i I " huh, nf' 
lip* * »• s" 1 m ns « *• . Ur p u ritni f -■»! P, a in 
P v f * 1 11 \ - ’’ » ■ !*r 1 Mr' > l *h if V; p - 

1 I 1 nt" t >■ far 4/ ;n .■ i fr ! < - f ■ - t>< >i ' i« 

|* ’ ' * , . *i t, * , . r ^ Pi t r i m? r, \ , 

1 « ’ '/■ 'ip, f» ? *, t ^ i! n- ^ !> r'p 

P p - - . /1 *, f * i ' - 4 * * P ^ .. . n? t i P 

hr S '' -. 1 ^ • \ ' * !• •. IP* '<• h’t I v. .; t*,4 •-'• ' . 

itai . t , *■ ! !i * } r ‘i* iV j j f f ‘ " I 1 11 (' »< i ’i 

liti.i , ’ ,4 ! 4 a t - P, t <. y ,' J f p p*' a a »»/ 'I «r n 

thr *1 - - I ' * *> 'i ‘PP i I Pf) ! P*‘ *i?r" : f ’P r l 

* f •> a’ **• i { ‘ 2 P im 4 f“ ,*P -n? Im h i? ;PP *P in : 

I % } I ! * | P4f ' n" 1 4 P„‘- nfb %*' >“i ?n |r< 

Vi • . *> *, *, b - 1 U* hi V 5r n >. • \, ^nbP •! 

, , > u* n ‘ : 4 < ,« a In I» < m »t in - ^ -i In 

\\ * * r / ’’ 1 * ♦ ♦ j p; ( | nn, I 4 P f J i m n * 

liiil ' • | *n ip V >< r s, ?u« << PP^/ v < ^ P? w >n s '“ /. > 

t - ' P ’ . V- t, nr< M b'Pi.: » th hi 1 '/a 

a*, i, ,, , f P nt 4 P* ^ pP-«. r,j f Sp f < P an' ? i n- P , 

liit f n t f t , Kmn ' I Pn. ‘ 7 n.n i * M !,*•» *•> P's# *b 

* ,/ ! t ,V"- <<\, |,f ,* r ,n *n 2 'P'<* 4! I PP , \ ^ »n 

nlf t fm • > * | m Pnn *, *p > P ! P, -*i-4 I * . s # b 

P < i „ III Ptns in 1, *a 11 A >, »•,« m n'bfP -<P 

i ( < ?i p a If rn * , I i ■, 1 -P * '4 P J P‘ Pf * 

V , ' * in I 1 vP.k. t I r-'jM b I ,P'i 11 -Inn ,n 4 ■ 

; ■* > f i V i ? , - " - nan", I 3 #- <* " P >b Jr *?n \ . f 

- P * I r P ,r /,<- - !* "A 't r ? It Pm, ran , a 
5 - * n -* * *P ; . .«P *' t / I . 1 * . p 1 ' 

f. , n 'r H ** fl a, r ** , II t { U r : ,nP- 4 > b 1 > - ba ( 

ft 11 *! - , - i I ‘ a '..*■< ** -P P""M^ fP-iM^/P J; ,!n s 

! if nn.nn** !-.P-i '« Pif. '"’f b?*an„ Pi, 1 ; 

; - M ^S,* ", I ^ *M’b *t b . fP 1 P **4 P< 

P, ' ” a ' jvianra .* r*i Ui--”ft lb f "P i lir 

‘ f ^ * 1 ,*n* f P, Ja 4 'V Pf:■ n pans Mbt P, 
t, ' * — ; P# t * a* 1 p ' a 'S - 4 I 'f *5 ' * S r n 
1 ; -I * . A. M'ls P ri n >” »P-n •*! f Pa ft a^Pa 

. ‘ 4 M 1 -M /• s 1 * S' MM ’ft r I vmP’ pi' IP, , : 

P „m P* 1 .* v mPPaf# ‘P Ps 4inf ; 
?a, nr Pf f P ' P* - j ' m , n* ? aP 4 fi, 4 n* ? 

• ( P‘ !• I, h -nn tn ;t fp !4 Ml 4 <a tf 4 f • V 'P i 

? , - : -4 ,P pn/1 nP’4 a# P" >4 llm *r 1„ p f 

P„;, ,, 4 P* -• 4 . >Ur i P ’<' «i 


IWintti \vU ,h ifriinmlly Jim*<*|4r4 um tin* prtiUH* uf 
t> |»npni|4i*T i 4 l hii 4 tin* fur ut’km»vvltHt^*<l 

hia rxrnSIpiu’r ii* I** niirupt* 14*4 wnrvirtn for Mumt* of 
tlinir liiH-.t luvurinit f |»uI*Ut’iitinfm, list* r?i4h‘ nf 
* w,m prinfr4 hv him sii 171*1 iin|*!mt4i44yh*; 

Ur;ip4 I‘*ni<t *, in tTH, in <|ii;irto, tin* nlitiuu t*i»m- 
l*ii'4iip; «»ttl> Ut|t oo|n**M on hirpi* j»uj»t*r nml ‘Jill on mnn 
iwni; hibtpP t%toM> suis ul'.o |*rinti*4 with an Itnltsm 
libttiilntiim in tilPt, tin* mtitimi nnlv loti* TlnmwostVi 
Si p-*n$t'j in 14*§, l/.t uinl I a imp tn Vhlory, hy 

horiinlm Kiti-Jii, in i’/th, a t|ii4iio million of Uwi 

rn|*lrn 

I4i!iin*r w4* lirlimml in 18b4iu mnl lih n«*m» 

johmmh In.iih ihiirinr* If* lm\r tv*ohmt thr hiyiont 

MMiopitno'ist whi'ti ( o'rrrf HI, itit-4ook mojum of hit* 
•Pnr* < * Imi thr n ni It of Ihulotli. 

Iholyp \ vim tr fin* 4 pp of t \ }»r; ih 

^iiiijnirml Im it!v» llfinirr IhmIv, Vim l««Iy, r|pp wliiln 

111** Inm M >1? it rn • SIS ‘h»*4 l*v *!*» 'p.tl lumr ,110 lloltuuv 

I III lit*, ,% f if II |II*% t! * .'* I!»I f % rtv,, 

Jholy mf tin* Wnrk. 1 hr mhfrii matfrr of ii 

»io roiilripii'^liniiili^lir'fl Iroiil thr |#ti , fiitvn # itolr^ 

np|r%, i*ln 

i M;ttullli l iih'vI ttUjsfmtM |04|o-r t itt« 

|r!i»*r Ih 111 ** |.*iir? ! lt*iiiili*i, 

|Pi|if Ikon 1 P* . « m uJ n oor of m;tfn f nth fU s 

nf jsil* Iritrr iif inirioiH **»/.**«, 1 1 1 * * Inn** nf ivliii'li, wliil** 

, s 4 ' o , ;>! f » P «'InI a! |{t ,n », f,n? flOh > ol f!|»* til »b 

Inii'r IiiiirPiiOM Ifiil lillit* |!iii4-rf tliiili Iloiiiiitt Iiltrro, 

, , hrc I - r/.i P 

fh.snt Ihitirt* liiispit sis 4h P--V wiltini" |M.jo r, 
f o # *’ ■ *Pm h I nn .4* n4« n4 hut of now! wrltitii 
a,* m i’ m i <mm -m u ^ hn pt <uUw hoiolintnl 4*irh 
* r PP* P * 

I?M|p|n 4 mP ihPMtPo 

IlmSi lu sP 'rmp 4 m.f, it tn at* v «*f 4tiv 

, * i , 1 P , u4 Vni In ft torn hm;!* 4 n miti* ntion, 
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The tablets of wood, metal, or ivory were readily 
linked together by metal rods or leather thongs into a 
rude resemblance of the modern square book; and 
tablets folded in the middle to preserve the writing, 
or so hollowed out as to contain several sheets of wax, 
parchment, or papyrus, were the precursors of the 
present stitched volume. Upon the introduction of 
flexible materials, such as bark, skin, linen, and silk, 
the scroll form was used for convenience, the several 
sheets or segments being attached together in one 
long strip, which was fastened to a rod or cylinder 
around which it could be readily rolled and secured 
by a thong with an outer cover or case, to preserve 
the manuscript from injury. In long scrolls a 
cylinder was fastened at each end, just as is done at 
present with large maps, and the portions as read 
could be transferred from one cylinder to the other. 

Among the learned classes of Greece and Rome 
books were not only valued for their intrinsic worth, 
but were lavishly adorned as a means of ostentation. 
Slaves were taught to serve as copyists and illumi¬ 
nators, and considerable private libraries wen* thus 
acquired. About the time of the Christian era tin* 
books of the Latins and Greeks were frequently su¬ 
perbly adorned with gold and color, written on richly- 
tinted vellum, and resplendent with jewels. 

At the present day the author usually writes with 
his own hand, in the confidence that the printer will 
not only furnish him any number of copies, but also 
a convenient form for revision; but the ancient author 
was compelled in order to get out an early edition to 
dictate to a number of scribes, who were called 
amanuenses notarii , or hasty writers, equivalent to tin* 
short-hand writers of the present dav. The work of 
these was revised or copied by trained hands, styled 
in Greek Kalligraphoi and in Latin Ubrtmi, or ’fine 
writers, and by the bibliographoi or copyists. Thus 
laulin his First Epistle to the Galatians expressly 
states that it is written with his own hand, but in¬ 
cludes the name of his amanuensis at the close of 
that to the Romans. 

The esteem in which books were lu-Id in the first 
Christian century is well exhibited by the anxiety 
expressed by Cicero to purchase the 'library which 
Attieus was collecting by employing numerous slaves 
m copying the works in the Athenian libraries 
When the Saracens conquered Egypt in the seventh 
century, communication was destroyed between tint 
country and Europe, and the supply of papyrus was 
interrupted. Greece and Italy wore therein- com¬ 
pelled to depend upon parchment and vellum which 
were scarce and expensive, and the number of manu¬ 
scripts seems to have been sensibly diminished, while 
it appears to have become the custom to erase ancient 
manuscripts in order to substitute new works 'Phis 
is said to have been frequently done by the priests 
who destroyed the classic or profane’ writheto 
secure material for their missals. These re-wiuhm" 
are known as palimpsests, 

This great scarcity of material continued for four 
hundred years, and its effect upon European literature 
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BOOKBINDING. 


the standard pattern of marbled sides, with brown 
•backs and gilt lettering-pieces. 

Toward the end of the century, the, literary, or 
rather dilettanti, revival, led by Earl Spencer and pro¬ 
claimed by Dibdin, produced a great effect upon the 
art. Two Germans, named Baumgarten and Bene¬ 
dict, were quite famous in London during the early 
years of the nineteenth century, their work being 
good and substantial in Russia, with marbled edges. 
But Roger Payne exactly met the requirements of the 
enthusiastic votaries of Bulrner, Bensley, and Bodoni. 
He exhibited much taste and fancy in adapting his 
ornaments to the literary character of the volume, 
and became one of the celebrities of the hour. 

^ The French, who so excelled in the art in former 
times, have of late years been stimulated by die 
success of the English to renewed extol ion, and 
Thouvenin founded the new school which so admi¬ 
rably combines substantial workmanship with delicacy 
of decoration. Technically, the bookbinding of (he \ 
French is now distinguished for its solidity,'square- ; 
ness, freedom of the joints, firmness of the'back ami ! 
nicety of finish. The best material used for covering 
is a rich, soft Levant morocco; it is thick and heavy 
in texture, but the dexterity of the workmen prepares 1 
it even for small books, not only on the outer side ; 
but on the inside of the boards. I 

American bookbinding has won a just celebrity for ; 
its special excellence in stationery or vellum binding, j 
suited to heavy ledgers and blank books. Admirable ! 
workmanship is here required, and the craft may 1 
well wear its honors proudly as achieved in one of the 
most difficult departments of the art. But more ! 
directly adapted to the demands of the home market 
is the beautiful and varied muslin and cloth bimliim : 
so admirably adapted to our abundant ephemeral lit- ! 
erature. The accidental protection granted by the ' 
scarcity arising from the war of 1812 turned the 
attention of American binders to the advantages of : 
muslin, and subsequent improvements have produced 
such perfection, that it is difficult for eye or touch ; 
to detect the difference between the imitations and 
the costly and elegant covers in finely-worked mo- i 
rocco; but the English are said to have been the first 
to use muslin binding, as well as to devise methods : 
for decorating it. | 

As the style of ornamentation depend* sololv upon : t 
the taste and dexterity of the artist and the fancy of f 
the purchaser, there can be no limit to the variations 1 • 
mthe decoration of a hook; but the popular ver,lie! : ‘ 
foraiongtime in favor of what is H (vled ! „ 

rfif f ’vri Une ’ ? S tlC beSt con * hi nation of economy s 
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S^jC 1 ? y ° 0 T T I, . i, ', a,,,Iun,1,IettH tlu ‘leather . f, 

teeif. li e famous Vatliek Beekford lmd his fin.. 1 t| 
library at Foothill half bound in olive-e.d. el 
morocco w.th marbled paper sides and insides, and i ‘ 
no finishing except in the lettering and date. This ' ... 
style has furnished a favorite modern model, cailVi l 
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BOOK HI N PI St l. 


Guards. —Strips of paper inserted in the Imehs <*f 
books intended for the insertion of plates, to present 
the book being uneven when tilled; also the strips 
upon which plates are mounted. 

Guides .—The groove in which the plow moves 
upon the face of the cutting-press. 

Half-Bound. —When a volume is covered with 
leather upon the back and corners, and the sides mv 
covered with paper or (doth. 

Hand-Letters,—Letter cut and affixed to handle, 
and adjusted singly upon the volume when hater- 
mg it. 

Head and 7h/7,-~The top and bottom of a hook. 

Headband.— r V\m silk or cotton ornament worked at 
the ends so as to make the buck even with the 

squares. 

Imperfeeiiom.S hoots rejected on account of being 
in some respect imperfect, and for which others are 
required to make the work complete. 

In Boards .—When a volume is cut; after flic |iiistc- 
hoards are affixed to form the sides, il U >;dd t*» hr 
cut in boards. The term is also applied to n stylo of , 
binding in which the hoards are merely covered with I 
paper. " i 

The pages cut off in folding and filaeeil in j 

the middle of the sheet. 

Inside Tim.So called from being placed inside I 
of the boards when tilt* volume is put in tin- u.imhn 
press. | 

Jbinfa-~The projections formed in backing to miiiiii i 
the boards; applied also to the inside when the volume ! 

is covered. 

Justifcation.—The olwervance that the paps of a ! 
volume agree and are parallel throughout, so as to j 
insure a straight and equal margin. 

keitle-Stiteh .—The stitch which flit* newer malon at I 
the head and tad of a book; said to be a corruption j 
of chain-stitch. 

Keys,— -The little instruments used to «mtre tie 

hands to the sewing-press. 

Hmekmg-Down Iron, so called from having tin? 
slips, when laced in, pounded down iifuni it, *ti tint 
they will not show when flu* houk U cowred. 

ImcM /o.—‘When the boards irti affixed to tlw 
volume by means of the hands being pitted thmnh 
loies made in the boards, they are mml to te 
laced in. 

-A piece of wood, tin? ttpjwr mtr* 

face being rounded, upon which sidedab.d* arc 
lettered. 

lettering-Bo.r.— Tim box in which the Ivor are 
screwed up preparatory to lettering. 

IAmng*Paper.-dVh.to colored or marblad piiner it 
each end of the volume. 

Marbler.—Tlm workman who marbles the edges *»f 
books, etc. 

, ^^.--When the lines in finishing intersect each 
other at right angles and are continued without over* 
running «M!h other, they arc said to be mitre*!, 

.Outo/ Boards.—Wlmi a volume is cut before the 
boards are affixed, It is said to be done out of Imatik 
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BOTCHED—BRA !WORD, AN 1 W. 


Botched.—tirelessly or badly executed work. 

Bottle-arsed.—When a letter is wider it the 
bottom than the top. 

Bottle-necked.—Letter that is thicker nt the 
top than at the bottom. Types are now east with 
such precision that this term and the preceding *»uc 
have become almost obsolete. 

Bottom Line,—The last line of the pap 1 , or that 
immediately preceding the signature or blink tine* 

Bourgeois.—A aiasc of type smaller than Long 
Primer, and larger than Brevier, In some scales two 
lines of this letter are equal to otie line of ilreiit 
.Primer, or four lines of Diamond. (Bee 

Boxed.— Any figure or other work inclosed within 
a border of brass rules. 

Boxes.— The compartment! in a ease in which 

the several varieties of letters are kept Thus, that 
in which the A k kept is culled the A box, and an on 
with the rest. 

Boxwood, Engraver's.—The best boxwood mml 
in engraving is of a good yellow color, of u fine rhwc 

grain, that has been of a alow growth, clear of knots 
and any imperfect bus, such as crack* or daw*, The 
finest lines may be engraved on this wood, n* it H 
both hard and tough, and, with care In printing, the 
number of impressions that may be taken from an 
engraving on it would appear incredible, However, 
«inee the introduction of elcctrotyping, by which 
process, the most perfect fiuMdimlw* can i» taken, the ; 
originals are seldom printed from, Iwing i»w»tly pre* 
served for electrotyping pnrptweii atone, Papilton, 
In his History of Engraving on Wnwl, give# a *pwi« 
men of an original wood-cngraviug* from which, lie S 
siatw, there had been upward of three hundred and I 
seventy thousand impression* prevbudy printed; ; 
and if the block had been carefully cleaned mul well I 
printed, it would still haw produced resectable ! 
impressions. Boxwood of a dull bad ybbw mbi; | 
and of an open coarse grain, k not fit f«»r rnrm\m ( f • 
on, neither is wood that is of a hlackidi c.*br at j 
heart, for in these casi*s if him begun n« deeav, %* i 
brittle ami tendcr t and if engraved on the titpo would : 
not stand.,, but would fail in printing, I 

Braces. - The brace i* a character • * rum : 

posed of two pot hook curves, joined by iiie mm #4 j 
the first meeting the top of tin* second, * It H u*rd f«, : 
embrace or group such particular* h* have a nmm*m 
class «r import, and thus avoids much tautology am! : 
circumlocution. The face of a brace H nlw a> <* fitrmd 
to that part of an article* which intake* the ulmt lm ■«, : 
traces are generally east two and three nn% Middle 
ami corners ( called cocks and limn t are abn cast, by ! 
which, with the aid of dashes, a brae** of tiny required i : 
length can be formed, thus, ■. * Tliw i. 

are called piece braces. Brass braces, however, are ! 
more beautiful and regular than piece brace*, 
be seen by this specimen: 


used by critics and eDroto n* ('ud» ■*. ** 
either supplied m* toto/to 4 * ' to 1 to so to • to to itotooi 
by ether autu-u u m I. a. j o *e cc' ,i, o * ' *.•'*’ 
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Bracket.—*! | A duirarter of tltr>« 

linw at right angles, anil maile to fur.- right a n«l left; * 
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BRALLURIb WILLIAM, 


which he had paid that oitieial, hut a few month# 
previously, the sum of three pounds twelve shillings 
of the currency. 

At the next session of court, Bradford was placed 
at the bar, the presentment being that certain articles 
of the pampidet called An Appeal had a tendency to 
weaken the hamls of the magistrate#, and that Wil¬ 
liam IIratlford was the printer of the pamphlet in 
question. Bradford pleaded not guilty, and the jury, 
being unable to agree after more than forty mb? 
hours, was discharged. 

It is worthy of remark that when one of the Quaker 
justices instructed the jury to find <mly w hetle r 
William Bradford printed the pamphlet called \n 
Appeal, and that whether the pamphlet wu* *editn *!!■*, 
and whether it tended to the weakening of the hands : 
of the magistrates, was a matter of law f»»r the defer* ! 
mination of the court, with which the jury were not 
to meddle, Brad ford stoutly maintained that the 
instruction of the court was wrong; that the printing 
of the pamphlet was not tin 4 only tael whoa In¬ 
jury were to find, but that they were to find, also, 
whether the pamphlet was seditious, and whether it 
tended to the weakening of the hands of the nitigi*- 
trates; for the jury, in criminal trials, tire judges of 
the law as well as the matter of fact, the very point 
which awakened such intense interest in the trial of 
Jack Wilkes seventy years later. 

Bradford attended at the next court, to know if the 
court would let him have his utensils and disehnrge 
him. 

Justice Cook replied; Thou shnlt not have thy 
goods until released by law. 1b which Bud ford 
responded: The law will not release them uuhv.# r\x 
ented. The Justice answered: If thou wilt fMftiiwt n 
trial, thou may have it; and Bradford closed with the 
pertinent query: Whether it be according inlaw to 
sem* men’s goods, and imprison their persons, ami to 
detain them, under the terror of u xxn xx 
months after another, and not bring them to trial 
unless requested by the imprisoned? whether when * 
jury is sworn to well ami truly try, and trite deliver- 
anee make between the proprietor and prCoimr, ii n 
not illegal to absolve them from their oath*, dsmmn 
them, and put tin* causa to trial to aunties jux * 

The types themselves were at length brought into ; 
the court to witness against the unfortunate printer, i 
ami upon one of the examiners prying tip fir * mx- for i 
examination the friendly type tell info pi, ami evm j 
crated their owner by destroying the m »d* r nee a mio a 
him. Shortly after this sc^um of court, Bradford ».is 
released. 

Tin* Governor of New York had provinudy invited 
Bradford in remove to that province, the 
being forty pounds a year and the public pritijiiof, 
and under tin* pressure of tills mbibrniitt! Bixdmid 
readily accepted the proposal, and became the lixt 
printer of New York as well as Rhiludrlphw. 

His first publication in Ids new reddrmv w;ia ui 
IdhB, and wan an appeal in behalf of tin* suit of W m , 
mt Weasels, mid husband of Antic (Jliridintw, inhabit’ 
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BRONZE PRINTING—BROWN'S PATENT TYPE SETTING M WIIINKttY 


the bronzed sheet is subsequently burnished by being 
run between metallic rollers. 

Bronzing Machines, of which one or more of 
American invention have been patented, are used tu 
printing-offices where a large amount of bronze work 
is done, to supersede hand-labor, as well as to save 
bronze and to expedite bronzing operations. 

Brothers of Common Life (The) rank among 
the early typographers, having printed luniks in 1471 
at Vallis Sanctm Marne, a eon vent in the Rheinguu, a 
territory belonging to Mayenee, and also at Brussels 
from 1470 to 1484, and probably at other places. 
This brotherhood, known as F rat res Vita* Communis, 
a name better translated as the Fraternal Community, 
was an order instituted under the rule of St. Augus¬ 
tine, and marks the stages of transition between the 
ancient scribe and modern printer, by showing h*»w 
naturally one succeeded to the other. The thunder 
of the brotherhood, Albert Gerard, generally «uyled 
the Great, was born in 1840, and died in 1 OS h He 
received a fine education at Paris, but fell into j 
dissolute habits, from which an earnest word of warn¬ 
ing from a fellow-student aroused him as by a 
miracle. He thenceforth devoted himself It* reeliilin- j 
ing men of evil lives, and was so successful in hi* j 
devout labors that he instituted the F rat res <’<me 
munis Vitas devoted to like duties, wins lived with 
one heart, one soul, and one ctmmum property, under 
the obligation to support themselves by trutHerihiug 
the Scriptures and other holy books, Sttt?ci««tvi! 
papers confirmed and extended their privileges, nod 
in 1402 the order possessed seven monasteries. 

The priesthood were at that time tin* ehtef 
dians of learning, being intrusted by the guipe* with 
the copying of the Heriptures, and of ecclesiastical 
works, as well as the bulls and edicts of the Church 
authorities. The monasteries also contained regiitew 
in which were entered accounts of public events, flic 
royal succession, the accounts of the clergy, tlndr 
succession in office, the deliberations of their rotifirtln 
etc*,—in brief, the current history of the tintat* 

The monks who were devoted to writing were < 
classed as librarii, that is, the transcribers of old atnt ; 
new books; antiquarii, the copyists of obi hooks j 
tachygraphi, short-hand or rapid writers, and ntllb | 
graph!, or elegant writers. The Spanish monk* were ! 
held to excel in beauty of penmanship; the Anglo* j 
Saxon priesthood of England were also eminent, and i 
the fine text of their running or cursive character h ! 
supposed by some authorities to have been tint origin f 
of the small, legible, and elegant Roman letter of the j 
present day. i 

Brown Inks.— See Inks. 1 

Brown's Patent Type-Setting and Din- «' 
tributing* Machinery.— -This is a new American 
invention, originating with 0. H, Brown, of Boston, 
who in 1870 announced his readiness to supjdv I 
type-setters adapted to the use of long primer or * 
larger sizes of type, with a cane for fill letters, for $1 tat, r 
and a distributer with 80 receiving channel-* for $7M t ! 
For every additional 10 letters required in the type* 


setter sin additional chaste of fl” n mad 1 t’to> fh 
hiwittir description *4 the toto? f * *tool • 

speed «*f Vim hih fto to 'Hr h > hrm to u to to/n * 4- 
pamphlet print*! m Mr wo m W" w a, u mu 
set tip iiinl dMrdntte I to to* outo-mena 
The Hrtter rampno^ »i tin a tonto *v ? a ,to *?*> 
liff. The v %*** 1 ‘tnoob *>f h to - ■ a 

nets fiiftfted side to into Jfto Wi to 'to' •* 

receive a line of Ttonv n i/m to, to, to Vct 

niftier ill the immtor to to ^ , ^,/,'to 

In little elutlliieh, te p*'* toeto tto* ,M to a ?to 

the ease is vfc at ei/li m uuA ' Cto f.to-a veto i * i 
ward by tlicif mhh and t-to v* - to? 

which rb«#n» flte bator end* I r to * ? * i a * v »;e 4' 
ii placed, pteltdto wu;h ,>} •*<*,..to 4 ‘ v pe* m 
pass through *n tbu ev i/* ,e d *" ;•* I « V ^ • h, 
the htiers and *>fU w to- b C ■ *,*.* ,. *to r- - ^ 

Mpuintifte *’pen nor* n* ? hi 41 <;m *4 ' t . »r-^ \ wh’- !.■ 

fnfCM MUt the b fC | t n « * j ' 

itelrnv ami in -*f • i.e;, * 

forth Up^n a track 4 * » ^ >1 ■ i * E| > * 

Stiek, t>f tueehaut ’4- 1 h*fv f 0 A" ie, -s Vi* “ c. 

frtilii tlir caee I he 4, ^ ^ * ‘ ■ - •* 

at* m\v |d I’ fev^n Hid lb-* te 1 A •:* ■ i- c 

1 1 prratine rt, la-' frep c, e, 1 -a * - ea . 1 \ 

mi indicator, pMmfav; c n ^ «',1 ■ * , r e*-"/. 

The ke% t'4 praetd 4, >y « / .* ? * •, ' % K g * - * *>>f 
plunder, i**t U!%nu> ta-' *,p*' i',.’ ' ( <» « 

handle b*r W I \i * -aic -le / ; - to , m 

tew fOIIOVi, ll M a‘»» </'• I ‘A 1 s;> ‘V, i, T- i 

lctt* # r Wfh’t the n ^ *?,-• ' n- c . I #l , s 

the thumb and toern C4cs ,■>' ;.'*c?to w - 

letter to be UU-n B an ,v';f w.;* f ( iy , * \ iy i, 

tng totuec that tote 

required th m m p A m»^ p to s * v a «c»| 

llie toy tu dr|»f^vv*4, a ;i» *c i, 

t Nfirto At Ito b to* 1 1 '»•*■«! a-, u , \ .//*,- 

! pudeM Ihf Hh* JHtoato *! r.tte toai l .• V 

Ilrl to ilhnW the te“ 1 £ K», ‘<- f toi *#; e ♦, ■ t%, > » 

way,, 1 hiT .a >3 ^ v, f a £ d r' , e< ,* i ‘ 

wlini if in run t** *n*- ^ i to f c, > n ^ ?„ ,j / ’, * - 

4ipf*e4 bSM Vm |;, r ^ e, ' % 1 * 

to? iiftoSitor site*, u* \ "-'j ^ ^, v. a/ - i„a *, , - * } (/ <.* 

i«r*A.'« uy «t i j | 

Ti»*- It-Gmy: i < ’ '■) A* * ' ■ ' ' 3 

iidapfirti-'Ci to,i (h, I ■ ?-*«,, llff5 ; 

■- '* *.» 

srttisian Itototk i a‘.d, ae; ' '• ^ to * a-- 

titof pr^ed ni iii *■ Otta n m i # a,c,’ o •„ \,\^ ,< f 

or forer'C s4i( v a % % top, <; it t - st¬ 

aid fypv’tiHtoto u A‘ 

1)1^ to t to* t> ‘ en Cs r, ■ to ' - j 

tun pft»i 11 a ( to i*♦ .1=1 iin i ,, . & ' ^ 

them at Ihe I fe ^ I#; J \ lH i* . v 1 *, 

Luifhill i*4ft pf r >{,>■» | | P J a •' '‘Ct to /''■** 

cteif type, Mil .nl papve i % , 4 * t f i f r 

M,ui<4 Ur * \ s’,. |t » 

ar«* HI .I 1 .! . kS i \ t > *to , ,1 ^ 

rat... ttV }Ht,>*» J J !,:• . ■. ,, 

••'OHitry, »,«,»*!, «, yt i,, ,,, t *. , , 

tiMW ar»' »«w<- f. Sv't't,AH ft 

Hi,*«lMlr. ttV v- ».. , r » r , . 






MtowvM tntKNT ?vt*p, Hv;rvm\ xtwtmmr ihuvk 


immiK. 
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tUtnid bt* r#a.1m* nutter, $V iturntite fj'wtf of 
our r-'rtinfff fmJtKml flit* *c« 4 tmh»», 4 t, thr mi ?,*? $ wn, 

jiimI tb bmfb lus Mh n|4$,il to tlir pro. 

tlttdiwt oSthr |*rf|V^| tvpr nurhiitr, whirl* 

Jt/f tMn4h wi4 bnmpH 4 m ftm withm imnpnmfwn 

iif lb w?wh* M*mi?rv. bw *»* profitably 

^ mm*l *4 thr \fftwf|ivwi HttroM'i. 
\W mwb thr pr.-M >*( thr r*4tnm to imsi* it! 4iil* 
1.4/ 4 pn.M wiisvli ill,ill U- ttnrfHv tfw 4ff**u 
ftwt .mvI .^mpt-Wion *<? *'t* vy twtlSM tmmfcm ut thr 
rv J‘b §riw 4%\W t v h«M fh.wt bill 4 m4H**n 
J»!fW4 <omI, ft! f/w ffwwpwfmm m elm r ? rMt|!n 

run J «- "« h* Mi/mm t« mini m «?4 4 fim 
w'.mIh bwJ bw mb with w if 4 

mn *w\> /4 ; 4vw I * !b* *m>' mbm mm, wb* pm* 

00 VI f.V »' vU A 4 »* W 4 mil.'lnO 

1 ! 4hw t lib V, 4 5 V b- .V 1 * ’M k ft fv * Ml Ili*i 

r fbwn 1, 4 Kv f *** 4-; b ! V < IwM hwf'ml 

Ini t l i- n i . m4 «'..fs4 t | wbb ,*v» } |*,Nh U**f „*< >v 

|lfiiWii # rt Ih^?l*iluit.»‘->r ;4 4w'tM,v.4 tb! *«i 

I 1 !* • I 4 . * f < vn f i ,4' 4 5 mMM m v 

|r : fi h 4 • ?n *4 v. rf ,i', v | 4 „ s mb/n mV-n bi ?i? <b 

§4/ -*5 Mm ’u..; v- ■ i» 1 « m } > 1 it * ! 4',*; 4 »* ''-sm 

M,' 11 *?/'.' J mF |.« m, n 

M a'-. «'.-!• <> i •• }> t 4,f, i * f.i., 1 * ’*• ) sV*. | 

Um I'M M •* h ■ -i 4. u/ r'.‘ f ' .' , 4 4,4 ;i M. * m i ^ H 

lilt Hf i v .mM'/mM I v«4 <4 f 4 4>> v M4 S »»v 

il* 4E1 Vs M' f ‘l t i MV . ft 4 \ , * M V‘ 4 *M t 5 Si < I 4 4’ 

r M-' I 'f *'!•*,'> v4 '4 4 “i V# f, ‘‘m 4'* 4 4 m •»'!■ ' 41* * Hi 

* Mi.*5*4 svb 4 M.v. ft ’*V»vi4. M<4 '< t* ms fn| 

M.i v It ¥ ’ '4^1 ' f *i * /- 4 4 4.4 * * 4 *4 

I ? *'H5 r *‘ 4f -.'4 *? t '.f *. Ih J’5 - 4 4 14 ‘if*. 4 

mill ftl * ‘.v 4 4 IK f i M /1 K h I. ,; 5 .4^ I’ 9 1 

m; v } 'm Vi ,"■"> it r * 'M i( < lS »i ,4 ^ * ?* 1 < « ‘ %. 1 m*<m 

. 4 ?j '* * i .1 1 4m "*» <* M ft f < I in */ 

ft?’ * 1,Mi m 1 v v f e *k ?l ft' • 1 m 1 *■ * 1 f m* ( v 1 *' a • 

M • .*sri I ‘ >*n r *s ft '» ( 4 V\ m 

Uv* •/' Vv tl * . is. | ./ iFM'.ft i * v ..; 5* Vi in 

Hip mm M*'f . ■* .v’mm -«* *' * f 1 ^ Mi 1 ^ M is 1 

mb/; > M.-<* y* - t < x *44 us *^s iV) * « ■ *4 

| ( *n 4 1 ’ - '.ft 4 4, ,j» / * s; * *. ft * m , ! f ‘ i -51 

? Kvi 4*4 m.h m m/ M,. 4 Mimk I.mi 

h 4** 1 / p i '.p ‘i; ** iV 4 i* % ^ f ,. { nf 

if . • ^ m , *4*' lift, 4 1 .*/ f- '*‘1 I ft,t l - m '.4 5 >4„ 

kM* 4 f 1 m » i 4 '< *■ *. ^ (l * 1 r ^ *» -M if t m < > 

|tFf .1.1 ^ ‘ •< *» ft, ’’ h> * ?l M 1 4 * 4 VI , ■ • 

F » « * 4 i , i , iM-, is r.. f t.i *. * st, mp! 

itoy m i m M, ;,iA < • , t ft ■’ ^ « (it 5 m t U’< t *U> 

f. |4 /ls .< mM. ■ '.if 4 m, - i 1 \ ; 4m 4 

msm *S ft , *> 4* m- ,? *, M u; m m t* ft/ * * t/ * f I 1 *'m> ^ , 

" <m, f 4. u *. *v *.!(,, ? 4 * 1 i v f 4 , m, .*Mi'*sf*« 

i - .MM -'IMM ii M'fSiM y f. |ft ,f,|i M ft »ll *h if, § 

V<ft v,v Ifti ’^ Mi Mm f * .-1.4 5 *f ft, < *• ,m’i 
#’ *' ^ it.* 4 <'• ftftM ^ t* i M i { ft’ * * ’; M'-i-p I 

f *<*,„/, ,> /» w? ftft >*1 ? V 4 ; %: -*51, f,/ 

liiifl ^ f ft 1 ft.'. *m , ft vftM m.i 1 vm ** 'ft*' ft f/ *4^4'? 

I» 4 * Mb | m Kt ‘ l*'. ft ft * I'. iMft 4 ft{ IM A 1 * I f M i* 

1 . 1 - *H * tf m* Ml/ 1 M"im ^‘ 1 . 4 ft '* 4 f 4 '* ft , SS 4 

SK'fl* ,, , H i? ii * ft -ft ,• %! lit 4 ' * 1 4r. 4 ** m ,%'i ,4 1ft I'M M 

i M.,' M» ,4 41, i ftrn *14 m It * ft K>, ■ ! *« -m a-p!, 

»?FV/v M f 'l,, * 4 4. * t ft* • -V'Mft' *V h 4; ll'm 


lumthm *»f ftiM 1 i‘vmw, Him krv iMlvafiim^ fartliMr* iumI, 
yfrrinr, fomw mi thr Ivtirr. T!u* 
#i|mmliiifi In fin 1I111 itiiit |trliiri|il« tut th» contitinn 
l«*vur«Urk; IIim Ivvrrv witlt the type forming n cer¬ 
tain r»i!ti!iiisii!it»i4 which will move nroumTuntil It 
it, mvn kry. T\w lurk will thru 1 m 
Uiilimlmk iiiiil t\m Ifttrr ft» rml out, Tim kt*y* urr 
fliF bif|r *4 ^libli nfM |ilmv*I in Hi*’ tftutiomiry |mrt uf 
tli»s i$ 4 iF|iiiif* iimiib nf tl«t mtiiting rin^ ink rmlm- 

iitfM ftMiii tlir miiim, 

Ihwltl U*m Novellilmr 1% 177 tk in Hn»t- 

l.PMt tlimi \! 4 I'm 1 i 1,4 imv/ lit tirittiklyn, Nmv York, 
^iftp-r nmiiMf mi ^i|i|*rriitiimnlii|* Ui tlir printing 
Mii' 4 iMvviK ill nnigmlr*! t*» tin* Tnitml 

St 4 fn in t|i». nynmt m| I :\Kl, iiiifl iminmliutriy fmiwl 

mn|4^miini4 in tiir ritv »tf Nrw Ynrk m a inkimim, 

Hr •«»« iifirrwiirtlii nttrmptHl to totahlUh a |*rinting- 

mi nnumtv'iMiv, bnl thin tmtlvrlnkinit 

i»ti m-riiinit uf lurk of m|»Itiih In l«»tl hr ntnrttnl, in 
rpiijiifirtinii with lii» brothrr tWirgr, » priutiug^otlirr, 

iti 1 n Ih 1 -' mitiim ttm hiiminmi hr hmmtw* m\ 

.!»-* yh in wlini wu thru the urw irt of 

mm ■ r !40V;. f 4 ,if h»* intfmf thv f it Hittniti in Hf/ to 
urifnirr « ilriiiiilr* ku»twlr«tgr of it, |Im thrrr fount I, 
IniitrfFf, iiiiil thr Ikfl of Htnnhopr, who wi» thru tttt 
»iillinfi!f »iii ltii« •ii|iji»rt i iMiiilil not |tr Ifnliirwl to 
vl liil-MH ifmft tv«u»‘}| h*‘ ImmI Irnrii 

In fti«$i*li, wnt iililittiijfti Mr. Ilrurr iir*|ttit«i «omr 

n ? tnl L in rm4w4 t*» ftir |*r*ifiw of in**nl4 - 

44 4 m IS r *4 hr Srwtmit \mt ilttlfM «t|| fib 

h*' inMpntml 4 ti«m nf *m|«'titiirtil .4 ntnl 

tfrt IwimI ififF*iii*iim «»r imprtivrnirnU, Itirliitiittg flits 
'4 ft-*’ ty. w.n.ft mi !r%rln%* liimliiiir, in 4 lit*ritiy 

fVr h! - l \ hfvl fir* |||r»||i*i| jiwblfp! f*lii?rtfi| 

4 -1 * 1, v, 4r 4 ru4‘| Inin t* ->*n * nlutiliftlt 

! 4 r n> n ifM 1 . Ms ?hr l r ||Mr 4 4 ||fnt | t f |% |«I ||I|»| 

4* »«*"M4 ’ fhn» ■ hr, 4Mi* Ihv lint Ml ft|r|VMfl|44 |||r 
o; iif iw 4 1 144 m Mm r.*sifiln, ,1 iMiininimfWii nf 

* ?, wminimm 4-.| ihr Imn in AhAmhm |»rinfifi^ wnl 
Iti 5 2 I.M 4 4i Hf*r trnrnhu^ i« in»i|i4iir|mn %% if It 

aK fft *f *, p*0«4 ft.11 I t Ihumm *nf jmtllitf to |?i%r ^firrliil 
i«4. m» fr until 111# witliiifiiwit fViifii 

v*ift- 4min. m 44 . ?81 hftl ^S|! f sn|iir|ilb hr inmlf il 
a ir 1 n? * m Hjm* i-minltimn 4Hii$r **t ft libit 

1 *4 ir*i 4 n*' ir-rib?. 

|!nir« ( J*ovt4, Jr, tif Vft V mrt 5 » nf flir 

| 4 vm 4 lipj nU»4 in rmnnn 4 |nf 4 iwsh Itii lifnfltrr, 

* mm* I4w .4 r< ( *t4s4m4 fin- ibomt 1 % }»*.I'Jiitnln 4 
viMiMri in h ^ fin* HfmmpftfiM iimrltttir fthr h t 
/mbs i un^lllb ,i.ltn|i4 11 ii*m *#i ^rtnwtf bm in 
!!i» rn |n f 4 w 4 4 n‘'-m 4 ‘ ftp* < f Itilml ^f, 4 fr,ft itipl KurM|m, 

M,’ i in M M IflMlM J 

Ilfi|pi4 ihnn*u*\ h*'fU m I;hI # m Ivltiihtitrln 
*'4m>l, 4 ipb* / I *,P Nrft Y**f L %%'lmi U 

I ml Inp/frm, ftnnn m| 44*4 l«»‘ viitiMfVifmt f*i fill 1 

in Hnlmiri| 4 iw in Jniir, tf*J\ lie 

r*V'.| ;n ftp mil fin tppfrofn *‘ 4 htj» of Ifttinf f liinm 

pm 4,4 bn* |4 4 iiiii 4 hH'Oir w In IMtm, hr lirmitiw! 

I 5 5 MM 4 siivi ^ r iftfstfml rn|#mirtiinr hi ifir N*n% Y**rk 
Mwh Vlwnfm/M III !^b», ||4 $‘fihlhU4ml f if* rnu 
yttv iv*n ttilli lift I‘l4rf Ipnllsrf IhlVjii, A hwk 
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BRUCE, GEORGE.—BRUNE, WILLIAM MARIA ANNE. 


printing-office in New York, and they used the first 
standing press for pressing sheets in that city. In 
1812, they established a stereotype foundry, and soon 
afterwards they started Bruce’s New York Type- 
Foundry, their first specimen-book being issued in 
1817-18. In 1822, the firm was dissolved by the 
retirement of David Bruce, and George Bruce 
abandoned the stereotype business and devoted him 
self exclusively to type-founding. He undertook the 
* difficult, laborious, and expensive task of harmonizing 
and graduating the size of the different bodies of 
type as they ranged in the eleven series, from 
Pearl to Canon, and introduced the Agate body for 
the first time into the series. After his nephew, 
David Bruce, Jr., invented the type-casting machine 
George Bruce devised away to cool the mould by 
driving an artificial blast of wind through it, which 
he patented in 1854. In 1863, Mr. Bruce was elected 
President of the Type-Founders’ Association, which 
position he continued to fill until his death. 

Brune, William Maria Anne, a French jour¬ 
neyman printer who became a marshal and a peer of 
the empire. Like 1 many others of the craft, and espe¬ 
cially newspaper publishers, he has had two sets of 
biographers, one lavishing eulogies upon him, while 
the other heaps execrations upon his memory. The 
first is composed of those who admire the active par¬ 
ticipants of the French Revolution and heroes of the 
Empire, while the second denounces all who were 
prominently identified with the Revolution and with 
Napoleon. The contrast between these diverse ver¬ 
sions of a printer’s life is very striking, and well 
illustrates the conflicting views entertained of some 
prominent printers in the United States, as will be 
seen by the following extracts: 

Timjoerley’s Sketch of Marshal Brune.— lie was 
born at Brivez la Gaillarde, in March, 1763. At the 
breaking out of the French Revolution, he was 
engaged as overseer of a printing-office at Limousin, 
and first became known by publishing some small 
works of his own composition. He afterwards de¬ 
voted himself ardently to the cause of the Revolution 
became a member of the club des Cordeliers , and 

l* 7 vrvt t CtlVC f r V n the tem P ests of that period, 
in 1793, he entered the military service in the 

revolutionary army in the Gironde, and soon gave 
proofs of intrepidity and military talents. Afterwards 
he distinguished himself as general of brigade in 
the Italian army, m 1797, in the attack of Verona 
and m the battle of Arcole. In January 1798 ha 

SIS' t" rr? ° f "”»■ ““ 

Switzerland. he entered that country without much 
opposition, and effected a new organization of the 
government In 1799, he defeated the Englil t 

the Duke of Yorkt^’ B 5 gen ’ and ““Pdled 
bv wMch 1 the treat ^ of Alknaer, 

the north of ^ 

ambassador to the court'of 


received from the Turkish ministry Hm 
marks of honor; amt* during hi* nlwntny h#* w m 
appointed a mamhal of tin* empire. At the r?i4 
1806, Napoleon appointed him got onto* yritrrvd, ' * 
the Hanseatic towns, and soon after eotuimmdor of fch * 
troops in Swedish Pomerania* against the Km 4 "f 
Sweden. He drew upon himself tin* t.u 

Napoleon, by allowing a personal interview mth ih* 
King of Sweden, and also by favorim? the Ihyd-iTi 
contraband trade in Hamburg* He wm* in <vh#’ 
quenee recalled, and suffered in remit hi w»$h >u; 
employment After the revolution of I 1 **! ft, he 
recognized lands XVlfL, and received thr 
Louis, but no appointment This mas thv r.Mur 
of declaring himself tor Napoleon hittttedUvIy ny 
his return from Elba, in IHtA Hr nvmed thr • 
command of an important army it* rim > ritu, * f 
France, and was made a |**t*r. Wltrii rirmimiUrp-v* 
changed again, he delayed a long time Mmip hr 
up Toulon, and sent in hi 4 rt*sigtmtiou to sh*.* iu*v; 
While retiring from Toulon f»» V.,m >, 7- |*t - 

victim of the most atroeiotsu a* A v un. . 

planned by the royalist mteftommes of Has vn, . 

and directed by a well-known person h *, j *, 

betrayed his country in Hit, vitighf fo trr.mh, <*, J 
himself in 1815, by inflaming ftp* juwimim and poo* 
ing the vengeam*e of a vindictive fact non 1 ^- 
insurgents mi reminded tin* hotel, and with I-n I o-nu 
demanded the death of the marduit In tUA tur 
prefect ami the mayor strive to defend him ; *.o, t * 

were no troops in the city ) tor mot- »hm 
hours, at the peril of their livtis. The tit*.** H., 4,4 ,,# 1 * 
last broken open, u crowd of murdetw* *«»:,, | 
mto the chamber* and the otthappv mat oVd i; H 
under a shower of balk, after « fruit!*«,*» e* 

detend himself and justify his mmltmt, Hr* i..., 
was exposed to the most shameful mmhr t and f,I? < >, 
dragged from the hotel to the hthlge met tip* Uh - 
! from which it w»t thrown into tl„. »,*,•»•. 
perished Marshal Brim.-, „f whom it i* 

(luring hi* command in .»»,i 

displayed a noble disinterested^' ** inrcly « 

He approved himself a n tu,u, ami rt ^ 

I ranchman ; hr deeeiv.-d , tM fro m I ,, I,,i u , ■ I . 
(uuihc «ac„|„o prinriph-. and -A • 

aid T !W ‘' 1 <»'*• cwpoiv »,*h , 

a stain on hm eliiiriieter, 

4, 1 ho extraordinary w.-r of Hrid „i 

rune w worthy of record In tie* ,. ai ),, « i.,- ... ,, 

ldia U or'r‘ :t i l l ' ri T r ' llU ' 1 a » 

ca niS w!r ’ 'biorr, J.„ i: ... . 

t m, r. I r 1 r nl 1,1 Srunl,„, ;i . 

t no, the hard labor of hh hui.ddo mb- L ,. * . 

tlZzey* . ...> .1 a;; 

unfurled n I’aria H,.n. J ' ‘ 

tnt . n V „ n, n > »‘tl» tut t |itd.:o-;.?i 




imrst; wtu»t \m muu\ 
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#«*’h 4 rktAKiMr 4’j man Mm.%1 I Vi 4 

ibm V rnttmk 1/ \tm tin 

lYti?*K% &n»i M vir i;m *m?iM . IE ’‘oiifiittt* i| 

a* *u*4» nnnl I441 wiVn tin nf’ »V t mml 

rmwmiH fiminV ‘ uf Ev IlnmAifi ^rnmmrn, 

Ilf flmt V»t% W VI41 tvKnntAh'A t *>. -E muij* tu 
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BUELL, ABEL—BULLOCK, WILLI AIL 


and as a specimen of his abilities, he presents this me¬ 
morial impressed with types of his own manufacture; 
that as the expense of erecting a proper foundry is 
great, and beyond his abilities, he humbly hopes for 
encouragement from this Assembly, either by grant¬ 
ing him the liberty of a lottery, for raising a sum 
sufficient to carry on the same, or in some other 
way, etc. 

On the favorable recommendation of the committee 
to whom it was referred and his apparatus examined, 
the Assembly voted a loan of £100, to be scoured bv 
''bond, the money to be repaid in seven years; and 
the Treasurer was further ordered to pay said Abel 
Buell one other £100, after having pursued the busi¬ 
ness twelve months from date according to agreement. 

Perhaps here come in some of his treasonable dif¬ 
ficulties which break in upon his prospects, for we 
find a letter from his wife dated New Haven, August 
8, 1777, directed to the Treasurer: 

Sir:—T he long absence of my husband makes mo 
despair of ever seeing him again. When he loft me, 
it was unknown to me that he was so much involved 
as he was; in a few days everything was seized from 
me. I have, by dint of industry, got together so : 
much that I can now refund the money he had of the 
State. If, therefore, the £100 can be accepted in full ; 
for the demand against us, I am ready to pay it. I 
I am, etc., Alktta Btnan. 
Assembly ordered the bond to be given up on pav- ! 
ment of £100, August, 1777. j 

We are told by those who have examined the 
printed petition of Mr. Buell, in the archives of the 
office, that the type was more beautiful than any 
specimen shown at that period, and the printing 
exceedingly good. It was about the size of Brevier 
on Bourgeois body. I 

It is evident that Abel Buell never abandoned hU 
love aiffi predilection for type-founding through all 
his vicissitudes, or his hopes of some day successfully : 
following the business, as many years after the Revo* : 
lution something like a rude type-mold and a set of ■ 
matrices, with a piece of the head of the statue of 
George III., were found in the ammunition-chest 
of an old field howitzer, to which he was known to 
have been attached during that memorable struggle 
and which was used at the battles of (Word amt 
Lexington. Some of the punches he carried about : 
lus person, probably in his hat, which was suspected 
to have had a false crown. What was remarkable, let 
the fashion change as it would, lus hat always pre- . 
served its continental and revolutionary shape! 

Bulk.— A platform or table affixed to the end of a ' 
frame, to hold a board containing wet matter for dis¬ 
tribution. j 

Bullock Press.-Many attempts have been made 
from time to time, with varied success, to accomplish ‘ ■ 
each of the following objects, viz,: L To print with ; 
extraordinary rapidity. 2 , To dispense with feeder ■' : 

Lt° w i 7 tll 1 ° 1 s ! ieet8 t0 *e preas by machine 3 
instead of hand labor. 8. To make a perfecting ‘ < 

press, or one which prints both sides of a sheet < 
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establishment to Catskill, New York, in 18f>3, he 
there made for his personal use a wooden press, turned 
by a hand crank, to which a self-feeder was attached, 
which embodied the germ of his subsequent inven¬ 
tion. Soon afterwards he went to New York City, 


The solution of the problem of eon 4?,i 
which should at «mee be miii, »clf font to,*, j?ol §>rf 
iectm#, however, the nudn tsgttmph of Me 

Bulluek*# geuitK and it rwrrm/nM Ism oun-M** Juno// 
his later years. It L a imittn* of 
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where he constructed a fast nreqq nn 

system for Frank Leslie which enable if- p , an( ' t '! r - v whil- . .. 

with unprecedented rapidity a large JSbmST ■ *“ I ‘ h , i!a ' K !' ; - : '• -• T ' • • 
illustrated account of the Heenan and £jem L ‘ ' *"''7“ ^ * • " • • 

-d also perfected the automatic | ' V • ’ . • 
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ornamental devices, although illumination was also 
practised as a distinct employment. The beauty of 
the printed works of Fust and Schoeffer is largely due 
to the fact that Schoeffer was a skillful calligrapher 
before he attempted, with such remarkable success, 
to print graceful letters and designs with type. 

Campbell Press. —Several presses manufactured 
by Andrew Campbell, of New York, of various sizes, 
are known as Campbell presses, but one of the most 
celebrated, and most extensively used, is the Campbell 
Country Press. (See Country Press). 

Canada Balsam. —This Balsam, as sold by re¬ 
liable American druggists, is remarkably free from 
impurities, and it can be used advantageously, some¬ 
times, in preparing printing-inks for fine work, more 
especially when it is not important that the ink 
should dry quickly. 

Cancel.— To suppress and prevent the printing of 
a page, or other larger or smaller portions of com¬ 
posed type. 

Canceled Work. —In composition, matter re¬ 
turned for distribution without having boon printed. 
In press-work, all sheets condemned as untit for pub¬ 
lication. In book-binding, all sheets or leaves an* 
said to be canceled which are not allowed to he 
bound. 

Canon.— A type one size larger than Double 
I aragon; the body is nearly equal to four lines of 
Pica. (See Type.) j 

Capitals.— The large letters of a font of type. In 
manuscript, the words which are to be printed in 
CAPI TALS have three lines drawn underneath them 
(=z); while words to be printed in small capitals 
are underscored with two lines (r— All authorities 
agree that capital letters should be used to commence 
the first word of every distinct sentence, the first word 
of every line of poetry or blank verse, tin* names of 
the Deity, of persons, and of places; and to print tin* 
pronoun I and the interjection 0. Beyond these* appli¬ 
cations, there is a class favored by some writers ami 
printing-offices, and rejected by others; and a class of 
words which are sometimes commenced with capitals 
and sometimes with small initials. The want of a 
fixed standard in these particulars has caused m 
immense amount of vexation and confusion amoim 
compositors and proof-readers. Capitals, for instance" 
aroused after exclamation and interrogation points! 
when they mark the completion of a distinct sentence 
but not otherwise. Titles of honor and respect some¬ 
times begin with capital letters, and sometimes with 
small initials, and the style of the office or the fancy 
of the proof-reader usually determines whether capi¬ 
tals should or should not be employed. 
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CARDS (FLAYING0A ll EY, MATHEW, 


preceded the early-printed religious pictures as well 
as block-books. 

Heinecken, and some other writers, ascribe the 
invention of engraving to the manufacture of playing- 
cards; but this opinion is not supported. Mr. (Utley 
argues that the art came from the East; in support 
of which, he adduces the mode of printing practiced 
by the first engravers by the means of friction; and 
also the custom, which is still preserved in Germany, 
of fastening the design to be engraved on the wooden 
block. M. Bullet endeavors to prove cards to be of 
French invention, about 1876. Heinecken states 
that they were used in Germany in 1800, at which 
time they were drawn and painted; and about this 
period the outlines were made on blocks of wood; 
afterwards thin plates of metal with holes cut in 
them, were used for the purpose of finishing the cards 
with colors. Of these patterns, or stencils, it was 
requisite to have one for every different color. Mr. 
Singer supposes that they were invented in Italy, ami 
that they found their way to Germany as early as the 
period stated by Heinecken'. Stimulated by the high 
price paid for manuscripts, the engravers commenced 
executing works on wood, resembling those of the 
scribes; they were done in the most primitive way, 
no press being required, as they took their impres¬ 
sions by means of a roller or friction. 

At the present day, playing-cards are usually I 
formed of four layers of paper pasted together with j 
great care, and subsequently subjected to rt cool ! 
drying, a hot drying, and heavy pressure. The faces j 
are sometimes stenciled, sometimes printed from j 
engraved blocks, and sometimes both methods arc* i 
combined. j 

Card-Printing.—The composition uml press- ! 
work of cards both require the exercise of great eare ! 
and taste, and the employment of good materials ! 
Many varieties of type have been devised for card-’ ‘ 
printing, and by their appropriate use very beautiful 
effects can be produced. The best results, however, 
are obtained by an avoidance of glaring contrasts’ ' 
One theory is that the stems of the type in every line . 
should bear the same relative proportions in thick ness • 
and this doctrine can frequently be advantageously 
earned one step further, so as to use onlv tvpc of k 
uniform face, varied solely by diversiti™ of „ i/( . 
Ihe appearance of cards printed in well-storked 
printing-offices is much more frequently injured bv : 
the use of too great a variety of faces than bv a lack 
of variety, while lithographic, or copper-plate cards 
often owe much of their beauty to the fact that they 
contain only a few diversities of letterim, ‘ : 

As cards are printed dry, usually onward presses, ' 
the forms must be made ready with great care • goo, ; 
mks only should be used,-blacks costing a, doUaber I i 
pound, for instance; pains must be taken to moilite , ! 
the impression properly, otherwise beautiful f.mts of : j 
fancy type will speedily be disfigured, and cards i 

«* *» .5 i 

upon the finest descriptions of press-work will prove ‘ , 

useful, if not absolutely essential, in card-print ing. j ] 
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absence, he edited the Freeman’s Journal, and subse¬ 
quently established the Volunteer’s Journal, which 
he conducted so boldly in the opposition that he was 
committed to Newgate, and, to escape further prose¬ 
cution, he embarked for Philadelphia in 1784. In 
this city his fame had preceded him, and General 
La Fayette welcomed and assisted him. With all 
this varied experience, Mathew Carey was not yet 
twenty-five when he established a newspaper, the 
Pennsylvania Herald, in Philadelphia, where he was 
destined to establish a family to be honorably known, 
through successive generations, as authors and pub¬ 
lishers. A special feature of the Herald was its 
accurate reports of the legislative debates, furnished 
by Mr. Carey himself. His journalistic relations led 
to a duel with Col. Osborne, in which Mr. Carey was 
seriously injured. From this time forward Mathew 
Carey was one of the best-known men in the city, 
remarkable for his enterprise, public spirit, and be¬ 
nevolence, that caused him to be earnestly interested 
in all the civic, political, industrial, and literary 
questions of the day. He was one of the few original 
members who established the first American Sunday- 
school Society; he established, and conducted for 
some years, the well-known literary magazine called 
The American Museum, and his various writings upon 
politics, both American and Irish, and upon political 
economy, received much attention from the public. 
To printers he is well known for his interest in all 
matters belonging to the craft, his endeavors to estab¬ 
lish book-sales in America, and the high style of his 
publications, continued through many years, one 
familiar incident being that he kept the entire Bible 
set up for several years, to serve for a succession of 
editions. 

Carriage.—That part of the press by which the 
form is run in and out. 

Case.—A general term used to designate the 
operations required to prepare type for the press,— 
composition, making-up, imposing, correcting, distri¬ 
buting, etc.,—in contradistinction to press-work. The 
two grand divisions of printing are case and press- 
work ; and employment in the former is indicated by 
the phrase, He works at case. 

Case-Memoranda.—There are necessarily varia¬ 
tions, in some respects, in the order in which the 
various portions of a book follow each other, in con¬ 
sequence of a diversity in the usages of different 
printing-offices and the requirements of different 
publishers. In the absence of special directions, the 
following rules, laid down, under the head of Case- 
Memoranda, in Houghton’s Printers’ Every-Day 
Book, may be found useful: 

1.—Where a half-title is required, it precedes the 
proper title, and contains nothing more than simply 
the name of the work. 

The title-page looks best when set in plain thin 
type, the appearance of which, if judiciously chosen, 
is always neat. 

When there is an advertisement to the edition, it 
follows the title, and always set in one or two sizes 


less than the body of the work, according to taste or 
convenience. 

The dedication should follow the advertisement to 
the edition, if there be one, if not, the title; and is set, 
if short, in capitals and small capitals. If it be long, 
it is set in a size or two larger than the body, without 
folio. “ Your very humble and obedient,” etc., at the 
end of it, to be set in smaller type, with the name of 
the author in capitals of the same font. 

The preface comes after the dedication, in a size 
larger than the body of the work, and leaded or 
double-leaded, according to circumstances, with folios 
in numerals in the middle of the line, if the work 
have no running heads. Otherwise, the preface also 
to have its headings. 

The contents follow the preface, and are set in a 
size or two smaller than the text; also with running 
heads, if they be used in the work, and with numerals 
uniform with preface. 

The errata also, if inserted, to come before the 
body of the work. 

2. —The head-lines to the different divisions of the 
work, namely, Part, Chapter, Section, etc., to be set 
in different sizes, Part being largest, Chapter a size 
less, and so on. 

The first word beginning the body of the work, 
and the Parts, into which it is divided, to be set with 
a two-line letter, without any indention, and to com¬ 
plete the word in full capitals of the type in which 
the work is to be printed. It is a matter of taste, 
whether this two-line letter range with the top or 
bottom of the line which it begins. 

The first word of the chapter, section, etc., to begin 
with a capital and be completed in small capitals, 
without indention. The first line of every subsequent 
paragraph to be indented an em quadrat. 

3. —The matter composed on book-work requires 
more care in spacing and justifying than is generally 
called for on either news or job-work. Even spacing 
is one of the characteristics of book-work, and con¬ 
stitutes an excellence in a compositor’s work, and 
gives a uniformity in its appearance, upon which the 
beauty of the whole much depends. 

4. —The dividing of words at the end of lines to be 
avoided as much as possible, the zigzag appearance 
thereby occasioned being offensive to the eye. 

5. —The notes to be set two sizes less than the 
text. 

6. —The running head-lines to be set in small capi¬ 
tals, or in capitals two sizes less than the text, with 
folios in the figures of the font in which the work 
is composed. If no running heads, the folios to be 
in figures a size larger than its own body. 

7. —The white lines after the head lines to be in 
the quadrats of the text type. If the matter be 
leaded, two leads to be added to each such white line; 
the same also are added to each white separating 
the paragraphs. 

8. —The length of octayo pages, etc., to be one and 
five-sixths of the width of the page, including the 
head-line and the signature : line; thus, if the width be 
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eighteen ems pica, five-sixths of that measure—which 
would be fifteen ems—added to the width—eighteen 
ems,—would give thirty-three ems, and constitute the 
proper length of a page set in a measure eighteen ems 
wide, and bearing the same relative proportion as 
an octavo, and so on. 

The length of a quarto page to be one and one- 
third its width ; thus, if a quarto page was thirty ems 


on short works or pamphlet* fchnm Iriigfln l a m 
taken as the standard, > 

Case Back. * A strong upright frame » *?;; V *., 
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rt-r^ rd ° f ., that would be to. and ten added 
to thirty—the width—would give forty ems as the 
proper length of a quarto page. 

Circumstances, however, may occur to prevent this 

themTit ”\ alwaya adopte 'l; for instance, when 
the matter is to begot m in a given number of pages 

which may necessitate each page being a line or two 
shorter or longer than this. As this can only hip 
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CASES-CASTALDI, PANFILO. 


made in the position of the boxes, hut they are 
reduced in size and slightly changed in shape, ho as 
to reduce the distance traveled by the compositor in 
distributing and composing type* 

The Parisian printers, after using for centuries a 
case very similar to the English case, are now gradu¬ 
ally introducing cases which contain both capital and 
lower-case letters—while the small capitals are placed 
in a distinct case. As the plan of the new French 
combination, or single piece case, might, with some 
obvious modifications, be worthy of consideration in 
some American offices, it is also given on page f)f>. 

Casing the Letter.—When the types are to bo 
used continually, as on daily newspapers, there should 
be a pair of cases for every fifty pounds of type in , 
the font; because the capitals, figures, and sorts of ! 
like character may be required at any moment, and ! 
they should be where they can be taken and re- j 
turned with the least trouble and most expedition. J 
But in book-offices there need not be more than one | 
pair of cases to each hundred pounds; the extra sorts 
being left in paper until required. 

The best and most expeditious method of easing ‘ 
letter is: after having opened the paper of types, on 
the stone, so that the face will be downward, to take a 
small wooden galley, such as those used by type¬ 
founders, and place it so that its three ledges will he 
against three sides of the page of types; then to grasp 
the paper firmly at the side of the galley to which then* 
is no ledge, the opposite side being pressed upon the ! 
stone to prevent the paper from slipping; then, with | 
the other hand at the hack of the galley, to turn it ! 
over by drawing the paper upward. The letter can ! 
then be taken out of the galley in lines; and, having ; 
put in case a sufficient amount of each sort, the re¬ 
mainder can be tied up again and put away until . , 
required. It will be found that it is better to do this : 
than to fill the cases to repletion, as is general Iv 
done, and put the remainder of the sorts in papers 1 
where they will he forgotten or mislaid; causing when’ i 
they are wanted, a loss of time in hunting them out 1 
of the comers of boxes or drawers, or any other place ■ t 
in which they may be kept. ' j , 

Caslon, William, bom in Shropshire, England ' f 
about 1692 , died January 23 , 1766 , is often styled the* ! 
Prince of English type-founders. He served a re<m- f 

lar apprenticeship to an engraver of gun-barrel plates i f 

and afterwards continued the business for himself ' 1 

gaining considerable reputation for the dexterity and’ * 

taste exhibited in his designs and devices. lh> also j h 
occasionally made tools for chasers of silver-plate and i 
bookbinders. The attention of the distinguished i i, 
printer, Mr. Watte, was attracted in 1710 by the ck- : it 
cellence of some of Ms designs. He sent Mr young ‘ J 
Oaslon, and exhibited to him some of the fine typos ! w 

til 6 and asked llim if he couM equal ! ,1, 

hem. Caslon was anxious to make the attempt, ami ’ j, 
three distinguished printers, Watts, Bowyer, and ' 1„ 
ettenham, lent him five hundred pounds to further u, 

v n f 2 °’ Ca8l0n was soleot<?d t<> cut the : h, 
font of Arabic character for the New Testament and ' L 


re Psalter published t*v the rWietv for the * ‘ 

as Christian Knowledge, Its 1722 be pr<Hueed tie * 

in Coptic type for Ur. WslhmC* fV?s!itv«t*h, urn I * ** 
soon recognized m llw type 4egfeie? »< 

a England, supplying the home nuilof nub tin* fit 

i- which hail been previously imported i>-on IhH m l 
id Ills most tan toil *4 letter, gemoadv Mm tut a* ohCrVo 
al type, was loscil iipoii flic tine, dear Mm?** *4 ftb * 

h Elzevirs, lint rounded, expanded, and m * 

ie elegant and distinct, TtthHpe uuimAyceoi 
n eminent poptilnrify fur nearly ImH a 
1772, when newer .*h»tpc* hivum** the 
e continued t» remit imi'amount mmt * r* 

tl action during the bast tVw y*'an ha* it, eowo 

n into favor, and the identical pnmVs *-m U i'.u' re 
f wty hi the eighteenth mttfuy, iirt,* 

I into service. In Aiiieri*%t tin* * 

- a recent popularity to tb* iiMCsrmoA *4«I hov ny<> 
Ca.8tti« IfiiprrfVoi. pap»o\ tM- -u', v, \ - 

quires (4 a ream, 'The i* *:• ■ 

§ United Hlute*. 

Caataldi, Ftmflltn Tie* thdnm* **S,um f.*?t 
? little show of reason, that Iburnto t VnU.- i»e 

• wntor of movable type, or tlu? hr ;*? W m 

• to Uuteiiberg and Fihi tin- wUM I'm - . ' 

1 into practice, Hint wbrb n ?« 4 a 

ymid the limifi of Italv, %%m fold U a vn'r; a; to 

Italian typografiUbMl a nw* ^ 

follows: 

I’niitUu ( Astiiliii tn>rn t.f 4 A.-d Uur.-., 

of hVltr<* jtthi'f*' ;i tiituuixis'ii! hi.u'.i:), ; „tn u 
inventor of printiut' «.i> ivo-titS* ri«« _ Ui , 

IKirtion of till- titWhtli 4 U*t i.*- >■ e! t, .4 ,.»i 

it reputation hj 1 Id*;, 4 *! 4 ri.v.t ... 

Utmry pursuit., twc.uu*' oiu- ,4 f’, r | 

of hi, time in th*< liter,ittir.-* <4 if:,- it,!:,.- lu d s, ,■ 
Batin laugtun-v;., a M .l , s p,,.. 
uw priuWprtl rUitir to *t;.-r, V( u 4 ,4 ,•* ,, :,j., 

hmvever, on very dillrfrnt 

About the midilb ••! It... tltt, rllt'v I nf'lt , I*',.:’'' . 
H‘gim to t-a-h yr.uuiu ir, ..n.| . ; u,» d, r. * :*■, 

time, ho tfm»t u r.-put 4 !>,.„ 
from all part, of inly, b„t 
fioekiHi to in.it fortune*, 

Enjoyiiuf it,,-,».d;o., . i, ,!• 

tor IlH IVlniluin, but St,, ,ltll ,H 4 iijm,' 
miUflltlviutnimd ... , ,, 

| liftw.-mi [.mat,- tM./.-in, ami, i i.*, 4 00 .d • 

: wn* toiii.jittiif..,rat.*'* 

it heiongeii ." 

Kmlow.-d |' Wlh ;. 

uught km. .iom, ,;. f S f,y 4 :, : 

t#lj !»», w ,< a . 

(lm-trS r, 1 .. 

«triru‘H had not t..„ud t- 

». U«. but b- W „r 

UmiHl, n ,,r th.,«. but «t 4 4 tAtr j, 

umer. r,.,,u!t,,| tiwt H4 , .. ; 

of tlm frw whom r.,rlt„«. Iu4 |v,,. . , 



ftjrttTiM Im the mean# of making i 

u*m n ft All ami r%* *«> ?me Fm *mno»« |*|i«tllrl,% j 
mVmI 4 4 *»r ii*< 4 ub of lilt? human intelleet, He 

f 4 MoA ,J«H liM MpLi%mM W|fh fill* pH 4 » HMMWO 4 ii*t 

ueh’tn' ofur.e'mmfm m|' um inftun, »mmI w■ 
«wM*?f %* < t v 4 iU fes'inot# No I 4 ,M 4 trffM i 4 hnt hC ut) 
in v» ^* 4 , H uwah* r 4 ohmh hh*L m*h !4 bn noupmi'ii 
unit yrnivA *m ahA flan ^ w m* »* *pio.i imuM 

b r\ M.uii ’4 * 4 “ fir ’unrr mmoiiI ,if |»i|f hH.lo * \pmn* 

A 4 -.V nrinm’S* to fin *'p*nh, tbsfH*Wr,:„ | 4 t \l t j 

MA 1 ^ ImII* r t iff fl , iw,' iMiUm, fit'll rmflv 

v 4 *'oj H 4? p? 0 MH, H' -WMm, ivOl tmmihb’ 1*1 
lift, -> >s,\ Vtifu h?h,m. 4 W — 4 . 0 M m *, ptw**»bnn 

{/, * MMMif . I iiiJ 4 ifu- 4 ,* 4 §mm 4 ii l Salnr, 

ll ! '4 l, W*u M I **n< i 5 * l , S\U > lilt lirint nf 

|'o* v Ii ’ *4 fM? ^ MU M (t ?/ MOM , * ,Mm !>* In, to fir 

«! 4 m M ’<* 1 /il m % *»vi $ r o- { n »ju lot * m fir 

,, , " l tv > ’I ‘M * ? /'--I IN I |14 t % fit' 4 <,j*j *■» 

’ i o’ ■ 7 4 ** 1 ' .‘( r * *f <*- •> 4 v \ *t ‘4 1 * Lm,* M, \) u 

iltiii ' ,0 47 o f’ 4 - ■;<! I l r; t, ^''4 **«* 1^,4^ nf’ 

v r, ' , ,i f 4? 1 r * ** l v* i 1 in Uil- 4' r" I Ir 

; , i'i 1 * '* A t '> u I *' fi. 44 "i » „ <; 4 >,' « rff 

III’ " I I pf ',4 V, ,4 :» j - >;,. * f 1 44 /, 1 4 ; 'ft 7. I VHP 

liAi-lrri ’ '4 |* 4 i« 1 f >' . I 1 ? rl, 4 .4 4 v «I 4 I r|i 4 

4 )„, " , r, f * < f 4 -4 A ¥ frr- >.i f l <-s* »«> I, vr 1 ^ 

»!' l 4/ ’li'* « *'? 4 , ! i pS( 4 ‘ fi J .-4 Mt ) rt' 

K. > f - < Str f* * Til v * l ' >4 rb r I PU | a» l Hr 

I 1- vifl jib , -4 * l b 4 - fi I b l » ii 

1 b , * 4 * 1 4 1 4 r l, .;l*! f IPI 

% 1 * b « I'--* b ,v 'b * r< 4 *t 1 A f ’’h I4IV 

; b ll -Vb V.il^UU/ V t' r, Ml I ,rr ibl; 4H } < P*<% 

III* b ■, b<! b* ’» ( 1 I ! * ! v 1 4 ; » > l> « b 1 . V „r 1 

' t 1 ii * W , W Hi >b ' t > l I s ^ A' ^ * * 

i *, ; / tip H * * 1 5 * i*f 

|||*4, , i' p < *, nb- 1' J b'M O *1 :J t, h f b If VI • lr»u 

Ilf ' ; n < 4/ t • 1 * I All i t * ! f 4 */ , ’ f 

l ■/' l Hi f l l« lj •> i>>t 4 * ? 1' 4,1 »b.^ 4 |l>'l 4 

» y, . ■! > *bl’b >«i l#b-r '.i « 4 r 4 fh, 4 «n 

li b 4 A. 1 '• 4 ' >' 4 'H l ' ** •"'M < tl bl I l 44 

1 •; b ll l ; ,.; 44 V I fcl. f / 4 b t -*t b*i 4 *‘„M *i» 

4. " '4 ll I ' 4® < , , « E f|, l' |i l # , 111 k .11 III' 

t. , ’ 1.^4 I *' I •' r (* > 4 ; |f 4 ib,» 4 1 4 **'“,* lb till 

l b *5 : V 4 ^ *4 l If,, l, <b, I <' b 4- f ,1, -b bib»l 

iPtfi , 4 .. |l bb’ / l 'l 4 -, /, Ml Ilf 

111 »tt '1 # «lv u ll 1 ' , * ' '!*'.•' 4,1^ b M, *'♦ 41 

11 , . Ibi S,ll : ' -l 3 - If*' 1 ' l 'i *>M 4 . ,M 1 “ 

H v ’f: ' < -MMt • ,.nt i,.»• ,„i 1 * /; ..i r/* b a ; a a iHvil 

ill b l< f f,! Hi l, 1 1 ' bi b- fl lb ■* b v ■ f y ff* ‘l 4 

V ,1 " , ■ U 1 1 1 4 r ' l’ »’ ^ *« I* l’ b l)b 

M, f ^ 4 , ( v,r k 4 4 f • ‘ -I' > ! fl ■ ' ^' 4 - 1 * 1 ’ am f t * 

, " l b fc « t i > y. I l b V* * • b .1 *i < * |b M'l 4 f '4 

f" $ Ib't ‘bit Ml 1 l l 4 If.; ' ‘fl 44 * 5 fl' i 1 “ * b *M M 1 

■ . ; , l. * M, bbib f + -4 v.l " , 14 1 l b if 

b ,* , s i / rt j a„ I / . m ;.; i • ( r, I*- 1 l v i r • f u iu/ 

y 44 4 . *; b‘ b #, Im bl * '< t 4 I’l'* it 4 .; *44,1 Sir 

M (! ; it i * t , i, w l , , t 4 ,M w '> ll’Mi Plfil 

b . 4 . - M, . 41 , 4 , f. * ' , 1 -4 4 li,;-l y ; mHIm 

IPk » bit 4 f 4. i l.n l 1 bl Hr ^* 4 ^ IIIl ^ AU ' 


i#»fi* hi tito, I 11 11 grwii tiltl nni\ thin illiwtritnu* 
rifliiii tif l*VItrt‘ iIiwihI Hh vym thvv\\% in th« year 
1414, 

illiwt-illff off Copy, Tin Innf m» 4 hn<i of ousting 
nit fiifiy In: nfiiir having mtulo up a i’cirtijitwing- 

«tirk In ilw m^aauro projaiatHt for tin) wtilth of 
tiw wnrk l t« mkt* uu nvrrngi pngt* of tin* copy, ami 

#4 from It until a attain numln^r of linen of the 

fiiiiiiiwrifit nniio out even with a number of linen of 

ty|»*M From tliU a oaliulutum nm nwiiy la* irnuio 

ftir the whole of the work, 

Siipfimt* a t!ni!tum*ri|tf, of 2 o 0 piigt^ mul Hi Hiiph In 

11 f»4*ai Im brought into uu oillns ami it m rt‘«|uiml to 

tlrlrfiniiio lam imtuv It will inako in Long 

I’rlmer, tin pago twang ‘JH wul*% inul 4t» liman of 

Ijim lit loiigtli \ iini it In fountl, by Bolting up a few 
Iiimm tlifii »» of Ilia imiiniBoript lira iHpial to T of the 

typo*. Then 1 

;1 o* |b*4i4 a : #7**1!; ; T 

**U lint# in » !»»*#« 7 

i:*t:t tit;* mm 

,.* !4li „ Ijiiiir, 1 ;? Un*« of tyfu«ii, 

Tim itftfuitrr *»f nh«*t<tn nifi tin awertairmti, l»y ill* 
t'i*tili.g toll I*y H, III, «r 24* aminling to the nine of 

Ilia 'tuimma* in mliioti tin* work h to b«* printotl, 

Altofbur nirllniil,,, wbiuh will In* ftiumi to tw fully an 

tt'i’riinila iiip* tliiit in*fun* given, in: to iiirrrtiilri, by ual* 
rtiiiifluii, tin* iiiiinliar of wonln lit the mauunerifit; 
lilt’ll, m it Imn l*wii foil mi that Itliit emn average 54HO 
wt*rtU 1 flint in, 2t«o lettem, ami (|iiatln) y if the 

nit in I wr eontaimn! iit tlie manuneript ba iliviitril by 
th*< fjOMii»"tii will I to tin* millibar of Infill #* 111 * 4 , 
Having il»iip this*, the uumlier of pagen It wit! make 
4 i otn * 4,0 4 f) jw* ami f*mm aim l»p fotiml by ao4*rtiun« 
lii.ll bt»w many «|i$iirp I when tlieri* are in 11 fiage t anti 
fiitiltijilftug that iiuinlwr by the nttiitfwr of emu in 11 
vpmfr fill* b *4 i!| 4 '4/0 of tvpo in wliiol* if h to bo mi ; 

!lbo tj N 4iu4mp Ho" itiinibor of lnt«i mu tit t!m 
i^coubb up! In- lit* stftoibf of huh in a |4igi% the 
tiooHrt oS'| 4IMV4 Will hr ihr 
Tlie fill til wing in the munlier «f emn in !<H) wpiare 

* 44 If ** of' ?to* >0/1'* Of Hjim ttotu IV;t to Agati% iimlU' 

#lve i 
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a#i® 

ll fr'UH, 

in*!® 

! u, iti 14 i t 

4 ii»i 

MmUvOI, 

I Will 

hmg l'fiiii*f* 

lifii 


11411 ® 

It -Mp 4 i 4 

ii«g 

Agil#» 

ilniMt 


lib nmol* i'h gttrn m tftr ti^l ar*' b;ibr4 on 

|!m 4 J|*|mofiHi fllill Ilf 1*4 of Mir fellah o| *1 HIM VlVA, 

; vs.o >isia!I Lmm ii-* *40* Loto4 IViittrr, nyiriii^ Hour 
u Iriif? IIrrl'iH» ffl 4 rfirt MtiiPOf* Lt rttu Non- 
p.pMl, mA 11 him AgoK are rqnd hnm iimlu Him 
'i i4*f >AnHh inir; but llo toiiiiifioii u «o nffeht flmt 
il iuVi iM nulm a iliffernpr *4 mm mu in H«f 
iif ili« ttiifi!tf«ft nine, 

Mi|ijio4‘ it w* tr r*H|iiir*"*| to Art* riiiifi*% mTor»iiitr to 
Him uMthtok Imw iiomy foigiA* in Hnuill Ling %*> 

n«jt|rt|4 OmStrH to the pligH » IttlillllHiTipt of l*M pagtv#, 

ttirlUillllg wnril* to tile page, W«mb! make; 
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CASTING OFF COPY—CAXTON, WILLIAM. 


254 

38 | 0 ) 6680 | 2(176 

! 25 

1225 ) 176000(144 

253 

38 

49 

1225 

762 

288 

225 

5350 

1524 

266 

100 

4900 

508 

220 

— 

------ 


1225 

4500 

66802 

228 


4900 


In using either of the above modes of calculation, it 
must be borne in mind that such matter sis tables, notes, 
or extracts set in types differing in size from that of the 
body, must be cast up separately.— Lynch's Manual. 

Cast up.—To calculate the number of ems in a 
page, sheet, or column, so as to determine alike the 
sum that should be paid to a compositor, or by a cus¬ 
tomer, for the composition of the type occupying a 
given surface. The usual method is to multiply the 
number of ems in the width by the number of ems in 
the length of a page, column, sheet, or other conve¬ 
nient division, and, as an aid in ascertaining the 
number of ems, measuring-rules or tables are gener¬ 
ally used. Work made up into actual pages of a 
certain prescribed size is generally charged by the 
page, while newspaper work is usually charged by 
the thousand ems, although it, too, is sometimes 
charged by the column. 

Catalogues.— See Job-Printing. 

Catch-Line.— A short line placed between longer 
lines on a title-page, or in a displayed job; such words 
as of, and, or, the, when standing'alone in the centre 
of long measures, being catch-lines. 

Catch-Word.— The first word of the following 
page placed at the right-hand corner at the foot of ! 
the page. Catch-words are seldom used at the pres- j 
ent day, except in law work or manuscript. The | 
signature, when required, is placed in the same line, j 

Cave, Edward, born in Warwickshire, England 
1691, died January 10, 1754, is worthy of special I 
mention as the founder and conductor of the first I 
literary monthly magazine, a form of periodical litera- ! 
ture which has since become ho popular. Having 
received a fair education at Rugby School, Jus was i 
apprenticed to a printer; his talents and application I 
soon rendered him so skillful that his master made 
him the conductor of a weekly paper at Norwich. 
Working afterwards as a journeyman, he became : 
known as the author of several successful pamphlets i 
He was made clerk of the franks, and detaining, with 1 
much boldness, the franks given by the members of ! 
Parliament to their friends, a* an ill,gal extension of I 
their privilege, was called before the House of < > 

mons for detaining a frank given to the, I luehess of j 
Marlborough. He declined to answer questions, on ! 
the plea of his oath of secrecy, was dismissed bv the ; 
House, and subsequently ejected from bis situation. ! 
In January, 1731, he commenced the. famous Gentle- ! 
mans Magazine, announcing that it was to he eon- ’ 
turned monthly. His idea of this publication was : 
borrowed from The Memoirs of the Hodety of (i ra l, i 
Street, a species of literary lampoon, which had i 

abl P e e favor m ^ rm,ivwl with <'<’'>sidcr- j 

able favor. The magazine met with a rapid succeee 


ami Cave intredueod the elm ni 

priz.es for article?** In he begm* u* pt%)AWi\ Mm 
parliamentary debut**, fltrti p?v 4 iiNt«| fit lm Hm 

matter whm obtained by ami #»itr fm ,* 

antw, who, after Iktooing M the 

compared their reeeileHbm4, ftmm ips»> s: m 

form of crude which were dMn*‘ivd -mm* I® 

; Guthrie, the Iii«t«riiiin b* rewrite info a oimsv **.%*«>n - 
cal nhape for ptttdteiifi«m the tmmm foe 
being expfv.vMd by their ttttfotk ifVf e 
this method for two flic pitUm 4 h>- 

euwaed by the I fount* of t m a fmfMMvu 
breach of it# privileges To mold utwm. t 
In ITdH kmed i$h report* a,*4 I m vm 

Henute of (treat hilipiif, Hi** inrr*MT,»I yMM, ttl . 
torent In the debater *»f 17 In tftdtevd I'mir ‘p., d» >■ nM 
Outline and give tile noli to the laftmtt* Or 
Jolmwiiu a# mure rapabli* of d show mg np g/.-p- 
mentary nob* ot the ivpoHri >4 into 4 
of eliw 4 tmind fiireiide eiM|iirtiri4 and fiegetn 
continued to luting fame and hofnue to Mm yo’-dd- -4 
whowa#i*t» aAddllolldy dctoM fo \t« Hugo 
that it wm* nidd lie in v.*r h** 4 cd Mil <*r i V w ^ i % 
without trying to m* .mi fine new trnlioM id 4 Mm* > 
its attraction*. 

. Gaxton, .\iiy priiited bv With m * Va-m. 
the fimt Koglkh printer, 

Caxtoxk, Willitttll, hr Oft aImM 1 tin df-f Mm ... 
an Knglkhmim tUiuoiii for itifci>«lnriisg mV . 

mg printing in Id, ttumr country, *nd *.* hi 9 ^ v-.m. 
and loiig*r<iiifiiiiiwI rtldilo improve 1,014. * 

OtuOott ww horn in the I'W^t of bo*id; abe 

yemaenlar spnirp in «$dv,4 41 1 *,4 * v» 

form, hut W^patvifio iumiilmd him ttw M-g 

opportuuitie/4 tor 1 m t\,v .1 

muwm. He ww m 4/- 

where he heeume flm ;i|*|mndC‘r of IhM.-n ,<1 ^ * 

j mem*r $11 hi/h ohimtiny, who iiifryti .u-11 b-’ ’-0,1’ ^ 

Is,rd Mayor. r< nt un.d « t fH v»_ ,,, 

assistant and ««!,«,, W r-i,H« t-„ r ,„. 

years, and ufterwardi luMum,d |..j ,% < ..h » 

«-t independently w, ,«„• „t tie- tVnt.-rwH *so( V \. 
ship of U»- Mercery, 

In thissitmitit*n, hi-, )>-4 ino, ...» 

stunt. lamiliiirity with .,t»4 iirs t f -,i c,. 

ereneit language the !,>•■! ,4 ,! ,, ,, 

with them. Tl*i* hte.Mled/,, t*. j,■, „• , „ ' 

telhgenee, have titled rl ,v.„, , ,, 

credit the tig.-iii-y i„ w!,*--?* h,- • , 

the Mercers of I such,11 aVeit J11,. -ml 
caused him t..reside f„r aW t!.,m t!1 | V .,, 

rlanders, Holland, and /endand, orh-ii-i;, ;l , l 
aipaeity siiHijnr that „f the nesi, rn *, nr-.-,: 

I , Mereers „t the tifteentj; , <1V , , 

merchants, tradim- in „!l in,,h >.f f„n- W u 4 . 
tieglsKls, Hli-iudiitc leeds, Wei ,? „ fto-f.-J,.... !, ... 

luuhalile that r#at.,f,, e»|«,.dL -« t d 

»!l,t u a 1, „ M Lterarure, th, ,,,. 

xvd,l« 'r "'“''T'e n, “ O e, 

xjhgra d,y tiw grudMally «*i. v »-v ^y, 

tht final Mage ,4 nmvahh }ywhe U -,oiy 




C&'e fitp cfep'fo of $c fisfS tmtnk %m 

tsi SEftxt Spu* t$« p&jie sf ®«e fcutwaj onto 

wwat} - Capiftt^^pamo 
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'In lie tmmtmutod lilt** metal by the genius of 

Outenherg. His avocations unit hi* taste would 
induce him to with interest the rising art, 
enmity in the very rmmtry where it was growing 
Into Mtrii rapid perfection, iiinl it w nut surprising 
that when leisure iitnl opportunity permitted he 
Htaaihl the mituntojp’s of prtttHttg ujmn the 
attention of Iiih ImtitHl friend Hint paten, Philip, 
Duke of tturgundy, unit even Im ready to devote his 
own *4*1 age !** htl^rs so rontgeftkl, 

Fa ten roust lone bernttie favorably known In 
England * taring lib residence abroad* for iti t tiM tin 
iifnl Htrhard Whifrliil! were appointed m iim'o. .» 
dor* and ^|**-rial iloptttieM to eoorhido n trinity of 
trade and mitifttefn* between Edward i V, ni Kttfdfittd 
iiiiil iltiltf*, Duke of* llttrguudy, Nowhere In Europe, 

tWu di sfcu* ted Wttll wars, collld ll ^fintrflt Unit HU 

pieman* a Mtnr a-% ui the court of Hurguudv, where 
Tlttbp timmtUmcd a little armv of eojnUm itud 
ii)nm»nab<M for In* **wu picture, and extruded n 
HIM|| bent* Wrhmne 1*1 flirti of foaimtig, mill here 
i ‘axFmu toot* found the opportunity flint ln4 to met* : 

fotpp* n ml* < : 

lU.oi te fo vr»\ the ehuplmn *4 Duke Philip, had 
i%iiii|i*iwt4 lift*! 41411*111*4 ini** Fnneh tin* terms *4 

It Mm** Held, vtud |U* rented tin vdum*’, mpbildcftt 

with illiifiiiiiiili*«i«i f« hi* roiinitimti patron. Till* 

WW for 4 fo» Itiir f If- wnteloii of Urn tn+114 , ropfo* of 

it, wriv m g«».it demand nt the court* and nit fin* 
fbfli and fr Etfmriitf,? 4 m ftnir ttlnnnif 

In fSir mhnn4 flint 

rmmnM* •Iniiilit \m ii »4 l« III** wniiitprfiit mww mi at 
prhiHtrj* mnl I*« 14 WrS rittirf ill 

t^vttir »* r ihii.p'* HMinn tum* fitvi turn tlir u nr 
M»l/ ( ap4 h% i* i» }nm* Ifni 

innitnl rtilf r If tbitMH liisnwlf, hi ti$i*irr Inn 4iiw? 
ififsriu 

Hr b‘Hw**n tlfir^ninii an*l Fni|4Afi4 

li.iiHu- ififtlf r ifIn th»‘ siuits.if* ut 
FfhnU*'* I 4 r 1144, ftn r^ili Mftri wtf Ml 

iuin r *»l IV » f \%%hm 

it; 11 ifffr rS«M*4l' fr4 |l|tb flf rtitfff m % 

linnH^rt Ilf fin* 4t*mwfm44 Ml’ flit* «imiir*»,4, *||4 

il In r tn^HHihun mA nr*i>ttm»»*** »m Imivp 

Sin* fmiiMii^ 1% ■ iMbln IlHtnirr^ 4# ’IVoM-n 
hi h** F ttifM I'ltiplnifi, miiirli aFm t*nnfp4 ftt 
l Vln/nn in M‘;f I'm si »>>, tin* fin! 

uimt mI i« tfir Fnv4n4 t an*l l» 

\m^nmr 4 u* tip-. ^**si m!' i fwinrlt 

VMun aU* fimr4,tfn| itp4 |nmfr4 
e.f fn i|'n* tliitMin i *4 i'MMn, iftNffmt liy 

f^* Inff^ m*4 iIpv' trnr wm iwiinl In 

in4 f!i#l lir 4*4^iwwr4 ?m srlsini flirts iitiii 
m^UlWh tU» in 4»f, Thr «mtr? *4 flip 

IM 4 ti.n in Iniun a liftfm,! «tn4p t^r i nnti tif 
|p\rv% < V mi4 tm n h*it t*'wU f« 

f h«mr f fmniiwr 

linn hin# Intrl 4 

*! fthv P. Ml |k|s/m$4y, tin tin! htnk |*rtlif« 4 
fill #Mii mm tb' A 

hi mp**4 I in *4 Hr enntitf r*lih«m of 


this work, nxhibifin^ the grotesque but vigorous illus- 
trut ions, will he foumi in tins publication. The book 
is not, tin its nmne won hi denote, a treatise upon the 
game, hut a series of moral reflections deduced from 
it, and was dedicated to the Duke of Clarence, the 
colophon stating that It wan fynyishid the last day 
of Marches 1474* 

tSixtonls press received a most honorable welcome, 
and was established Iti the monastery of Westmin¬ 
ster, where he continued in constantly increasing 
prosperity for many years, although It must have 
been fllflimtfc to disentangle printing from polities at 
» time when one of his books was dedicated to the 
poor tittle prince who met Ills myatarioui death In 
the Tower* while the next must look for Its patronage 
from Uieliard III., and his last five years* labor was 
performed tinder the reign of Henry ?IL 

tkubm U believed to have published at least sixty 
work*; anil when St is renieniherecl that many of 
them were translated tent the French, Herman, and 
Litliit by hlmaelf, he is* well entitled to a distinguished 
rank among those authors who have labored to 
wtrtcft otir tongue and retluee It into Its present 
noble form. 

The Hist; of HaxtonV publleatlona fthows not only lili 
own literary taste and capacity, but great wisdom in 

adaptation to ill elamea of renders, for It embraces 
Itnoit* of prayera* the livm and legends of the B&inta, 
work* on philosophy, and history, nentimcnt and 

clilfilry, ami even 11 primitive phrase-book for the 
ccifivctiiefiec of French and Ktigllih travelers'* 

Handy doe* it occur that an individual holds so 

fliitinctiy representative n station as that filled by 
Will nun teuton, Iti* long life, In its mere extent 
of friif^ was almost coterminous with the fifteenth 
century, Wtien Ids life began, the world had not 
emmgod from the dark ages, He died in the year 
Attmrte was discovered, when the pwlhilities opcnnl 
In » new world had been ntwle pmctlimbii for man- 
ktnd by the art of which lie was one of the first 
maaterc* 

tlreit where hi» native tongue was rnwt rude and 
tntriilfiirrd, lie lived to perfect it by stores drawn 
tem the langtm^M of the nm4 enlightened cmintri« 
M f hh tmu time* ns uell ns the most cultured nations 
of mteputv* Ilia representative function does not 
rr 4 iiriM, hecatise he lived lit it time when the 
imhilttv of Ktiglitiid and of Fritnce were madly seek¬ 
ing i»dt destruction in mwinafequiirreiH, while ehureh 
and state ut umiwee were mutually weakening each 
| »it her, and Im name may he chosen as one of the 
fairest wet highest types of the intelligent people 
tiling through nil this anarelty to take their true 
itwitiii and power by the three of industry and educa¬ 
tion, 0 ,, 

llic hi/it words from the pen of <’axhm tell mi well 
and so eleitrlv wind he had Ial«*red so zealously to 
perform, and reveal wi phiinly the diflimtiltea of the 
!^k tIml lie had undertaken, that they arc worthy of 
msrntM petimb They are taken from the preface 
to Im translation of Virgil of MW, vi**s 
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When I had advised me in this sayd booke, I 
delybered and concluded to translate it into Englyshe, 
and forthwyth I toke a pen and ynk, and wrote a leaf 
or tweyne, which I oversawe agayn to correcte it, and 
when I saw the fayr and straunge termes therein, I 
doubted that it sholde please some gentylmcn which had 
late blamed me, saying, that in my translacyons I had 
over curyous termes, which coude not be understande of 
comyn people, and desired me to use olde and homely 
termes in my translacyons, and fayn wolde I satisfye 
every man, and so to do, take an olde booke and redde 
therein, and certaynly the Englisshe was so rude and 
brood, that I coude not wele understande it. And also 
my Lord Abbot of Westmynster ded do showe to me 
late certain evydences wryton in old Englisshe, for to 
reduce it into our Englisshe now usid, and certaynly it 
was wreton in such wyse, that it was more lyke Dutohe 
than Englisshe. I coude not reduce ne bryne it to be 
understonden. And certaynly our langage now usid 
varyeth ferre from that which was used and spoken when 
I was bom. For we Englisshe men ben borne under the 
domynacyon of the mone, which is never stedfaste, but 
ever waverynge, wexyng one season, and waneth and 
discreaseth another season, and that comyn Englisshe 
that is spoken in one shyre varyeth from another, 
insomuche, that in my dayes happened, that certayn 
merchaunts were in a shipp in Tamysee for to have 
sailed over the see into Zelande, and for lacke of wyndc 
they taryed atte Forland, and wente to lande for to 
refreshe them, and one of them, named Shcftcldc, a 
mercer, came into a hows and axed for mete, and 
specyally he axed for egges, and the goode wyf answerde, 
that she coude speke no Frenshe. And the merchaunt 
was angry, for he coude speke no Frenshe, but wolde 
have hadde egges, and she understode him not. And 
then at laste another sayd, that he wolde have eyren, then 
the goode wyf sayd, that she understode him well/ Sou 
what sholde a man in thyse days now wryte, tgira or 
eyren? Certaynly it is hard to playse every man, by 
cause of dyversyte and chaunge of langage, for in these 
days every man, that is in any reputation in his couture, 
will utter his communicacyon and matters in .such 
manners and termes, that few men shall understande 
them, and some honest and grete clerkes have ben wyth 
me, and desired me to wryte the most curyous termes 
that I coude find. And thus between playn, rude and 
curyous I stand abashed. But in my judgemento the 
comyn termes that be dayli used, ben lighter to he 
understonde than the olde auncyent Englisshe, 

Cedilla.—[ ? ] A mark used iu French to denote 
that the letter is to be pronounced like the English 
letter s. Some printers who do not possess this sort 

and do not care to purchase it, use an inverted o’ 
thus— g. > 

Censorship of the Press.—A regulation which 
has prevailed in all monarchical countries, and stilt 
prevails m many, requiring that printed hooks 
pamphlets, and newspapers shall be examined hv 
omcials, appointed for that purpose, who arc em¬ 
powered to prevent publication. 

There are different modes of censorship; the uni¬ 


versal previous eensordiip, »•> which ,»t! 
must lie ewimimsl and approved h.-fmc *h>-» 
to prtvw; flu* IiulttvH wooii r vit.ro n 

works itffrr thov hair hv^u pnu?rJ, mid* \i %i uv l* 
anything ohjrcttonafdr* tNmfwrtr* thr I 

marks out thv ntiiof nr aiidim bu j'A o 
optional mHowIiip, wtirli aihm * an antler u* irr 1 ^ 

his Manuscript tor rvimMufom, in nnlrr m 4 ,* 
charged from all rr*|»onoluta> and Km*.:* 

tho misowhip of siotMpnj’H n tthsrfi Ur* h vr. 
tinned in Homo count rb < M'U i tiro rf •< * 

was abolished. All tin*#* joim* moh fir* r tU'd> 
mmt of minors, vxmnm o, mn^-t m- irrrM.-rr 
charged with the duiv of provutor; - r v » 
publirntii»ii,4 from remit to/, jurdp- ? v , .^A >, • 
this IVSprft tllrfr U A difLivtuv •. ^ 

ship and libel W iu*u fiLirh u**i»e ho 

t’oinmonfarho, hr hrhl fin! fl- t’tv'vb o*, M l5f ,, 

fm\ because nt that tinn sm advmn o»n ol * * o, ^ 
sion to print ii;u mpuM-, ,,n4 %*t »;.• to, :;i', 
prhifem were thru be* ho 4 round an.h .* m o » 
restrictions only otir tbcw bu . 

chains of mt*or»hi|», I h»* Ium i o, U 
flint mol wot 4 of dn.no i I * f. (tj d«. j w > v j ^ 
printers ami to arpof, ihr ilrn ##m**in* ui n mo.-, 
ligrnrr* 

flrforr prittint^ iru mvujOd, ?hn, p f % n • 

dostruyirn* n s 

<ir dottttitaiil pailtivOiud S^mi ndi.op 4 i 4 c, . r, 

UmAs and Uotnatm ,orl tim » mm do *4 0,, , 

had miidiituird *mrh to om v. ,rpj l t ,/ ti *; , 

drriftrd h*‘rrtmal t Hanonvt thv raUifol i 

in|C tlirin; tun it b a noh ttratM in mi oOr.o p 
among tin* Hmmn\ r roi Vr % w-p* n* 4 s, t,\ . 

rtdrof d*op„tirrm|»Mo| % porM m *rO t) s «, . o 

ex«iri|itiiin imm immmnmif 11 .. i 

timw, 

Wlmt printiii4 lii if Urmm* Iomui iir m 

in the hitter halt nt !!»> tit’f.cn'h • .vrii >, » »„, * t 
agtiieiuui tveepttHH Itinw Ic4.ni -4 t....(!•■.. . 1. „ 
autluirities, mid nm ,.i it 

hllilHlby kiu/1. I.. pie-ii.t, ,net » 

valttiihie auviltar), mid 3i«in.i jumwi "V on t* \ k 
elapse before the td>- l ,S K - it (»,,!■• . . . 

tonmil restraints w,m fnlA 4 ,, c*,.p.-ii M-m, , 

vvith her snuvf tut i **t r-ie -1 

Matueof lun-.n,, .vital,ii.h-d t ;„ ; , , , „ 

Hhip. _ in the year } »*»*., It ,■ .....n( .. 

that nty, ui a uund.it- ...*re, : t.. 
emiloti id the art hi pnidu.,.;, .I.uum.- \l r 
its turth in Merit/, a,„j j. 3 n. s „t, n , ; a,, , 

was Ut pr« nerve ... ... 

snfl'f tf T'"’' ,ti: !* 11 “■* '’'»'**!.■ '■ ., . 

authority tnuu >tf. s.,,a }..»,■,.*•-.t u , 

tm-mn Ittugnaee , M , , ., . 

previously WMl .,| in wntvi- , f 

, f ^*" wi .4 t;„, t 

ttutiuk't ' V l '’ ’*./(«»»<•.! t,^ , 

this rV.r >■!- a "I.i 

Urn r. er were h.rted.nv .he 4 

iltu, and uwwmm, )U , ^ 
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nftrr Gutenberg, Fit**!, and Sehoeflet had triumphed | 
tivrr iIn" itf*vlt,4nrjtt ditlieulties of their art, It was 
enthralled in chain* at its birthplace, Fur ti short, 
tistii* other raitiifrir.H were .mmiewhut slow in following 
the bud example of 11%** Arehbidiop of Men!/; hut hi j 
t;»ut IVpr Atex.uotor VI, issued a hull which Inal j 
tlit* foiimbitott of ncusor.ddp in all < ‘at Unite nations, | 
iupI tin ^ tt,b *fdl further expressed by a decree of I 
the Founds of the Lutariuu in bd», netting forth that | 
uo hoot*'* dooiifd hi* |»yitifed lit itUV town or diocese, ; 
tmlr44 tlow w*-re pr«*\ tnttdy inspected mat carefully 
examined, richer by vicar*, hi.dn»pu in«|tiUitmv< t or 
other 4 jof*M 4 it?>««' i of »nvl»’du*titMl authority; and liny 
hoafv tiof e* 0 % UnHunl mhl approved WfM to ho burnt, I 
?iu4 Urn ant bur m?' lotiiur excommunicated, j 

IV piuoopb* of nuimi 4ii|i tint * broadly asserted ; 
sxm \ t/<>n-n‘H eo tWeed for man> year* in t’at Indie j 
i-*4tafri''o ‘tail mu a? tin’ pioeut ibty ende.siiwaieai ’ 
o lo.iito't ♦‘tits»vl\ rvplodcd, l*rotiv4t$4nt 

HUtimntt*-> sim?,*$»*«$ ftp* .system authorized by fho 
|*mso an.I tin* \ of tin* 1 M^rxn » and Utirn and 

|ioUta'5 CO* OufS OMflO'll to tVltor tflO fUV.'H fbr ftOMOfl'i 
!o .o;U r.s # even W licit they Wer*« III 

,lnh on? f * * \ a non r of ftp- religion* putdieufbm* 

t-m ii*. no, * to io no, 

| m n < r ;m* fhuf x tviieo'dbp of tin* pres * tu * 
it** *r :i o* % o u ii utm *0 udlv a-v.'pted, alter it * hi u 
j ( jfun4i).’ *?; oj, Unit million made ho* I.iuioim unp** d 
tMf fh-~ „|' utiim-fi'iiol jumfmn, in lhn 

.\$n mu o >s i o i , in urn, x\lh*m^U In- 

t*tMl^n,wi't ,40 I l;^|4thSl*\ilro FU 0 t« III list's mttttm 

oiiiu imj/** h- 4 noon tUr i ‘ unhi'pl.O’ Frr n, 

ill II m i, ooi i*''n \ t hiW , ^oMtji ntfi'l* It W 4‘t r ^lahlotlioll, 

'fhr / o i * in o* i*t flit- IhUMiin n?ofi w ,u mifbrr to 
loN'h?'* 4 t# I boom tin* to'Oi ot OiOi nohin to 

ifiMl; nn n, ,in 4 n lot:* roiitnnif-4 for four *on!tmu\ 
inph r ^ to |<non IioomH nf*on 

ipoto* }<f t roo*f too - of Fo’ I mf>4 Sr Ur« 

;ifi4 itfr.y ihrt utl, t'ii.* »it!offi|4o hi it, 

lorhn n, 4 ol ^ i if, ffoui hio^ t*< ttm**, luio 

rpfir-l 44 i ; th.ihh* nmoiitiS m|' jn-toMiitiofu m**l 

’4 fW«l > li ou rifhuiu* jirififoi i uitfh*r4 

h’lilofi; !*»r lloor ruthunon t to w riifo 4 |#|*io%uii 4 fr ! 
fO‘4 l"l Uo-o, nut, 

In I'hoo.wt r:„o of Siifi *»\ 4»mt w ? u 

li 4 hnfn I u.s‘ 11 Shn h 4SI*I .1 lolir o| it .hit 
m fbr o vo.-y ‘*o I m fI#o |*mi 4 f ‘butint-Ilor to toihnl 

t«r | 4 , si 441 rnt J ‘ |4 XU% *114*04, W hu'll W >n 

„ f ai .} | nr I * ♦"*, fn 4ti ootor f«ihnltluiy tlio 

t Mi i» noui o! Jo h ^ 4 o 14*41 I 

In f V 4 H- 0 , ^-0 oaSiij* iu-i iM 4 ifit 4 Hir 4 nilt* t*> th»* 

o !4 ftoo?oons au 4 both X Imf It )l 4 *i Iwrft 

romp, So/o, in uu'Fon fuiivn witli 4 'yi-nrin 

osn / Enu, 1 "* fh i* 1 ,of U’from ti**w ^|tii|w* , i 
j4isof to?*/ 4 .ns 4 jotmnufo-/ 1‘mif fln'l will not ptinl 
n m,fob* »btb" fin o- linir orrjiiotuil 

iiiVr^uh • I n iSoolHim loo Frourli Itmolu ^ 

\ * Jo ln44rolofi f leo uni of tltr In » i 4oui *4 
tbn |,w4 i 8 hnrh4 V hot ftm llirfism by Ini 

m*>n K t i * vtyp< ^ if. ^ loo* hr in 4 .nvfttm-4 |»*»w**r 

In- ^ 4iOp'I ^4i ( Oit4n |pj|4|hirill hi’ aholuliillic llir 
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previous censorship, hut on the 2f>th of July, 1830, 
he Issued an ordinauee deelarinii; that no journal was 
to he published without a special authorization of the 
<rovertum*ut, which was to be renewed every three 
mouths, and that all pamphlets or works under 
twenty sheets of letter-press were to he subjected to 
the same rule. In the revolution which quickly 
followed, the printers of Paris took a very conspicu¬ 
ous part, and a clear recognition of the doctrine for 
which they successfully fought was incorporated in 
the charter under which the Citizen King, Louis 
Philippe, ascended tin* throne* 

Tin* broad doctrine of the freedom of the press, as 
if is understood in the United States, however, has 
never hemi generally and permanently recognized on 
the Continent of Kurope, Hevolutlons and reforms 
oceadomdly give new powers and privileges to 
Iviiropean printers, hut reactions often quickly follow, 
and the censordtip is still an existing institution, 
t p to a recent period there was in Italy both an 
eeeleda Uteul and a political censorship. In France, 

, before the late war, Napoleon IIL instituted unceasing 
persecutions against French printers; hi Cermany a 
hmy buttle for a free press has been attended with 
hut partial success; ami it is only in a few o( the 
modi Kur«»pmm countries, like Pelginm, for instance, 
that fitt* principle of absolute freedom from eensor- 
,diip turn been firmly established, 

Chtriphirt, The tine lines ami cross strokes on the 
face of a tetter, 

(bmtifUmtm of Stack. See Joit-PtuxTiNu, 
Chairman of an Office. ■ A printer selected bv 
Typographical Unions in various American cities, to 
decide disputed questions as to charges and other 
regulated by Union rules, as well an to collect 
dtp-4 ottltnf to the Union, etc., one chairman being 
appointed for each Union office. In some sections of 
the United States, the chairman Is called the Father 
of the t Impel, and liU duties approximate to those 
performed in Fnghmd by that ollldah 
Giumgcabia iVmfcin^Ink. It is said that inks 
that change their color on the application of add, 
and item tend to prevent tampering with checks, may 
be made In the following manner: 

Hhh\l t 'Male n strong decoction of the best nut 
paid »ti water, having previously broken them into 
Miiall pieces when well boiled, strain the decoction 
from the paid, iind mi* with it about an equal quan¬ 
tity of a strong decoction of logwood, strained frets 
from the chips mid other extraneous matter. Add 
mlfdmte of iron, which will precipitate a black 
powder by combining with the gallic acid; at the 
’-tame time add some powdered alum, which will pre- 
dpjtatr the purple eotoringunatter of^the logwood, 

1 which gives richness and intensity of color to the 
btiuh precipitate of the galls and copperas; stir the 
- liquid mixture until the alum and copperas are di«- 

* *o!ved, then let it subside, and as the liquor becomes 
. dear pour it off; after which dry the precipitate 

ibrnlv amt there wilt remain an intensely black 

* powder* Then take two parts of balsam of eopaiva 
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CHANGEABLE PEINTING-INK—CH EMITYPY, 


and one part of spirits of turpentine, and to those 
articles add as much of the black powder as will make 
the mass of a proper consistence for a printing-ink; 
after the ingredients are incorporated, grind them to 
an impalpable fineness, and the ink will be fit for 
use. On the application of oxalic acid to any lines 
printed with this ink they will change color in the 
same time and manner as the parts which are filled 
up with the ordinary writing-ink. 

Crimson .—Lake of commerce ground with varnish 
will make an ink with which the tint-block or ground 
can be printed. It works free and clean, and changes 
color immediately on the application of an acid. 

Chapel.—Among English printers this word is 
still used to designate a printing-office. It is sup¬ 
posed that this custom originated in the fact that 
when printing was first introduced into England, 
Caxton’s office was established in a chapel in or near 
Westminster Abbey. An association of workmen in 
a printing-office is also called a chapel. To hold a 
chapel, is to have a meeting of printers for the pur¬ 
pose of considering rules and regulations, etc. In the 
United States the Printers’ Unions furnish, in some 
of their modifications, the nearest American approach 
to the English chapel. (See Ancient Customs.) 

Chapter.—A division of a book or treatise. 

Character. A distinctive mark ; a hitter, figure, 
or sign. The manner of writing or printing* the 
peculiar form of letters used by a particular pemm or 
people; as an inscription in the Punic character. 

Chart.—A sheet of paper, pasteboard, or card¬ 
board, on which information, arranged methodically 
or m tabular form, is printed. A marine map. 


imposing-stone and pf«wd»rtt < iroi# clones 
sometimes usihI, bill wrought iron eha***"» aie ptv 
ferred* especially for biyy bum*, Wlum two * 
of tHjual si/,o are worked itey atm e.nd < i 

twin-eiinmt. 

Check-Book. A 

upon a bunk or oilier eModiwn of the nmmy tbo 
drawer of the elnvU, 

Ohdok^ESntUi. Grtnimenlaf pbk*vd .*?, 

left end of rim I'o The* 

tTifin nth Sod of ?*i<» 

or and (rana *t 

11,4 b» do* mom* >*v 

lumm* of the wdnijat] 

tlieiii, 

Cti#*cker«. IV i. 

roj»rr,«*f*Mlie Hnot And im.st 
ii ‘**4 m §4ai im: * in > 
Cltt*ek - WuUu I d i,% 

vv a df 

fan iimhe* 

CtieekM, <• Jw; Ida n i 

IXt*. 

<dttmunlyf*hie * 

%r<t o fir-wt * 1 % i m 

Ithnmlifpf, I ps 

ll M 4 Hi* * eoflid v *ia Ibisop", 
and a 4 rtfand, at 

the Uftihil Hti %lm, to malt 4 mma* imm, At t* * * % 

pamtivrly wmtll rx^rmr, limi < ,if* hi y ,; nt* 4 o J i 

letter-preHm It h domnbid v* toiboM V 4 |-d 
i«hed zltte plate with »§i rU km/, dI ibv - 








CHaSB FOR BOOK-WORK, WITH SHIFT! n., . * 

’ UFTms K , ,, 


Chase.—An iron frame intended to hold securely 
the pages allotted for a form. Its inner sides and 
the cross-bars should form exact right angles, and its 
under surface be finished so as to lie flut upon the 


etching with dilute*! , . 

etehing.grmtml, iu..| 4 

*-S—i '* Z , 

*' w,vw, ‘« *•*«» O' 4 *W,', ,;. U | 


n, * V , 

^ * mm*- 
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until ft»it»le fiifiml liiii filled 

jPJ ' .»■ t-ico'.H iiv*. 

\Vh* e u n* ‘*’1 

of /im* :■-» > l /‘ " “i* t!i *' 

im-ial tvuuin* but w hut luu ou 
mrvd inte Co* i*ncra\ mg. Place 
1 £ ; -i' i ■•■duC*o * f 

livtl; *-■ ’ '* - - * ‘i ». «-5' t - ' 

ttt- * ' ■ ’ C ’ 1 -he 

, t;-. ~ ■ 'v,.- a>o i ■ 

putj l U uwa* m thr a*‘id, ;ur! flu 4 
ixwhW mfT *h:'\x hud fitted 

■ * ‘ : .i\ :*■. : 1 

|t*ff ill l»do i„ s ^ fluit if suuv 

w unit'd b* ::»r T> |n,/iu| 4 iH’ 

11 . 
i ■ 

t bo * » v* - ■ * * ■ ' ' 

p - , « 

m*w * a? it m 



eiiil us ii ^p-nute iv j*o, thr the use «»f ti#*w ^atpem and engravers ham not been wptally successful; and in 


pH-edom \ to ah*vftrude cant* * *4 rhe m Tin follow • 

lug n drC .I't'-Hiifuiriih n»t4,4t4nt^ n|‘ 4%tv four 



f#>M*i. 


Oilier*l d 11 '* of en^w tug invented 

itt | inn b* *i iteriftafi, avoiding Im one ^emitil, 

»t«:. *.fjsr'I- , idl.-pe llt.lt it »,« IHVr'Mt.'ti 

i.y t r ‘-, d»- , mt ft-ill-fit, iti tin- „Um*»h 

'IV uf«il taC'i Hut, tin--*-, HI' Htitt** 

hl.,U mI «-, 4 , tin- It* It h.n »he ..n»l*««*> I'Ht ujtt.n 
it, fh«- (wif'l ‘UrOr -HiiG-m s 

) ,->< «„* i hr diel-w - vs l.lrI. UMimtte 

tie h, 4 ,?>, ,„>«! t<ir<* w->!>fn <»4 **» the,r 

jiiKt* »v W* w«.-U ...W"* I- 

... -t r„jt .itmti- ttiis 4i t*. r<*!*tv-w , M tin* 

-*4' m 14 .IfisH r%«r|lHlf W*♦f'ltr^ 

umih,p'..- v *»m l«**» i-rUntU itt tttfi 

in IM',* j* ttiiti «H>- |t.-ifc.r«. 4 tt.vs »f Tt 

tt;w i*n*t P4»u.^u»»»"; 0 »' > * 4 ' Ki^IMt 


Auu-rioit, wlult* it h common to use :i number of 

itim?k*, mic‘Uiwh f eI)% for a number of eolors, it i« a 
u n rare ueiMUTema* for two blocks to be used to 
f«rndtnv slmdiniM of blnek. 

Ohkmgti Taylor FroBS* -A cylinder \mm made 
at various idasws and eitensively used in 

tlm WimU'vn Htntw* which resembles the Taylor Preas. 
(H*h* Tayi*ou Fhkhh.) 

China, Frlatiag In, China claims just prece¬ 
dence mrr nil other nations in the discovery of the 
lift of printing from it pigment. The Assyrians 
impressed bricks, and the Creeks and Homans 
i hi, filliped coins, but despite the innumerable eontrover- 
dw wldeh have arisen in reference to nearly every 
other important point connected with the history 
of printing, it lias not been seriously denied, in any 
fjtnirter, that the Chinese were the first to impress 
on paper, or similar substances, a reversed transcript 
of engraved rliiirneters, through the conjoint aid of 
ink and prepare. 

Blr Joint Pfitnefi I>av!«> flmmerly British minister 
in < Idnit, lays, llmre cannot In* the least doubt of the 

art of printing having been practiced in China during 
the n nth century of our era, lie fixes the period of 
pi* invention a short time before tlbfb a* b-t when a 
stiiftbirf of Foimgdnou, (w*e FooN(t-TAOir) 

introduc'd il to the notice of the Covernmenb lie 
ghe.i the following description cif the Chinese j»ro- 
Hi*'* block eoinmoitly umxl by the Chinese 
Ii pear free wo*«b called by them lymo* It is made of 
n tldekncTS ealewlated to give it Huflleleni strength, is 
finely pinned and wpmred to the shape and dimen- 
%o»in of two pages, The surface is then rubbed over 
with h |«»f« <*r *i/<\ mnwioimHy made from lioilwl 
nr**, whirl, n-mh'W It «julto mitooth, and ut, tlu-mimo 
tint.- /adti-HH and otlimvisi' jir<'i>nrt'H it for tin, riH'.tsp- 
Uom of tin* ••bmtrton. Th»* futur,- j,»««**. wliu-h have 
hi-on Hmdv tmn*<-riho<l hy « j>rof„H«io,ua p.-mon on 
thin, tninipart-nt p«p,*r, an* (hdiveml to tin, IiIock- 
. who, whih- tin* ahov, -mentioned ai*pheaUon 

is Mill wet, unihw them to thy hloek, »o that they 
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adhere; but in an inverted position, the tin muss 
of the paper displaying the writing perfectly through 
the back. The paper being subsequently rubbed otf, 
a clear impression in ink of the inverted writing 
remains on the wood. The workman then with his 
sharp graver cuts away, with extraordinary neatness 
and dispatch, all that portion of the wooden surface 
which is not covered by the ink, leaving the diame¬ 
ters in pretty high relief. Any slight error may be 
corrected, as in our wood-cuts, by inserting small 
pieces of wood; but the process is upon the whole so 
cheap and expeditious that it is generally easier to 
replane the block and cut it again; for their mode of 
taking the impression renders the thickness of the 
block an immaterial point. A daily paper at dauton 
is imperfectly printed from a composition of the , „ 
consistence o i wax, in-which characters can hi* more ; hr 
rapidly formed. Strictly speaking, the press of J f m 
China would be a misnomer, as no press whatever is 
used in their printing. The paper, which is almost ! 
as thin and bibulous, or absorbent of ink, as what we ' 
call tissue paper, receives the impression with a 
gentle contact, while a harder pressure would break 
through it. The printer holds in his right hand two 
brushes, at the opposite extremities of the same 
handle; with one he inks the face of tlit* diameters, 
and the paper being then laid on, In* runs the dry 
brush over so as to mala* it take the impression, 

Ihey do this with such expedition that one man ean 
take off a couple of thousand copies in a dav. The 
paper, being so thin and transparent, is printed on 
one side only, and each printed sheet (consisting of 
two pages) is folded back, so as to brine: the blank 
sides in inward contact. The fold is then on the 
outer edge of the book, and the sheets are stitched 
together at the other; which might lead an imin- 
formed person to tala* unv Chinese book for a imw 
work, with its leaves still uncut. In folding the 
sheets, the workman is guided hv a black line, which 
directs him in the same manner as the hole* made 
by the points in our printed sheets direct the hinder. ■ 

Ihe popular works of the country are very cheap, 
and three or four volumes of any ordinary work,' ' 
of the octavo size and shape, may he had for a 
sum equivalent to two shillings. 

In the year 1041, a Chinese blacksmith, named 
Ii-chmg, invented a method of printing with plates, 
called Ao-pm, or plates formed of movable tvp.-< ■’ 1 bund 
this name being still preserved to designate the* plat*. “Jt 
used m the. Imperial printing-office of IVkin. The m „d* 
method is thus described: He made u past,- offme 
glutinous earth, forming regular plates of the thick- 
ness of the piece of money called Mm, and engraved 
upon them the characters most in use, making a tvpe 
for each character. He then bak(*d these, types'|, v 
the heat of a fire, m order to harden them. He then 
placed upon a table a plate of iron, ami covered it 
with a coat of very fusible mastic, composed of mdu 
wax, and hme. When he wished to print, he took 
an iron frame subdivided by narrow perpendicular 
bars of the same metal- *' • 1 ular 


above downward4, Him dunm w i * pUvd 44 e* *; , 
iron plate, and the t \pe * w av He u an ->'*4 uj -e 4 
pressed close!) fo/rfbrn 1 Wh tiximi 4 n » 4 i#4m 

type formal one j4i?e *»r g».me toe par. - 1 e o/ 

heated at the fire *4iitlb tefilh to ^ 44 fV- s „ e*4 \ 
a smooth piece of ?i. a? a A ci* t, vt t* *> o 

placet! tipi III file rHUtpM'ofc on and Hu** a >k ya i fa 4 

info the mastic h\ pivs'Ct^'c If. u f o- ^ < f ne 
forms alternate!), f h** impre * 4 m m *• o d i aa- in 
produced with nival rapidifi. 

He multiplied the tvpe* of fV - f c* I rr, ml 

frequently used daa, and fin db pi. da 4 - / 

words in common tt«\ and p: ,m * . 1 t \, a r 
injury when not in icqui ntem '»* o?a; aeo, r- r, 
paper. Letters of the mute »' i m | ; - 

eases, When m*t mpphed w:;S ,i oa.eh.. 

w**nld eit/rave if jumnitL, ’> A 4 u* - e ^ - 

, and prepare if fT u»c m j, sot* .an. n; . 

When the print m : tf-m *, *, >, > ,s , f 

R was heated a am s<« t ,tu n I 
types were brudted wUb t;> Ar; 
from eaeli other and iu mug i h,*; M > 
mastie. 

When ITehmg w a s d* / f mc s >4 * \ 
eler, Ids wh.o ode- »«.• I h; i 

them h.h \ery piv-* itci >; ithteo <,• 
the inventor hid im *unr iod c 

l to t III* p| e V foO i a O' «.f | f'fg'e 

Wood. Tllti iou of o. idy d!, , kn 
been quoted ||eqm fiHv bv 1 4 

disirruee to the thumo.- ho* 4 t; 

to the peciiihirifv of live i U( ,a.', : | o 


Hill* 


fro 

10 >, 

Hill 


mtmlier of d/on i,u^4 m ebr t “a*/ -« ^ 
kl«»r of search, *4- eouq^MO'/o* ,rd 
exact mo much tone, 10,4 0 ^ h< c ( % 41 • 

in gefiiTat to U ie tto ri-jg pj,p r ^ >r , 
relief, or to rad u* the ,rd 4 

printing-offer r.eabiubwl 4, ra- \[ 

shmaiitu af ^batodmu c .04 m * , H 44 ,^,, 
elumietefrt of tipo, Mf<\, 44b do > , ;( 4 
lift* made, more Hum tbalr.-o fd -41 

advnufuge 1% tho id»*pn4 e ; 

of proofs 

Mmaldr tv pea lave ^ , 4>i5l4 , l(f : 

(ddnean and 4mm/ fd** r, ) r; . ,4 
ascended the tl m tool/'., . | ,, 

womirie 4 , who rupnol U,- ^ 

luiiidivd and tstH ?hro 5 M4 ,| ;(t fl 

wltieh they piiiitnl a x.di!#.„| ,,,* 
modem works m -11 nan I ,*4 
Oftld^rditioiijiiai as iu fv M a if. lN 

m Sixty volumes tie ,4 a*- 1 

gtUtge, in « 4 ght) loinue *. r,d 4V. fjb-v.* 

kiiutti* f* to * "u :,,, u ;l , ,, , 

Ullies, 

A printing.office lea W4 m 

Imperial hitoee n| fVUo -u/e V;/ ; ! 
wliielt 11 huge nnnde 1 of ?i 4 
year iipuu mouiMr nr > / " 

iw they itre wifb * hlw 


Hi 


d i 


! if 


Mr 


,4 I 

ir II« 


4,1 >„ . 1 ****1* ; « nicy are willi im 11 „. * . 

■the Uhuwo writing from j f„ r it , ;su , n 


4 

* o i 4 ‘ 4 


iftWi 




nuN a» printing is 'Giiromotyr 
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received fro«n the Hmpcror the graceful mime of I 

tin* a^embb'd pearl*. | 

Hfeel punche* an4 cupper matrices ti re a mutter \ 
of great Ihr the feitmitt Ilia! they fife exposed ; 

t*» rapid deterioration by oxidation. Tin* Chinese 1 
endeavor to u\o!4 hotli them* ineunvoweneeM hy using ! 
pmtehe ‘ ni hard w«mh| of a fine if min, Hint mat nee* of 
11 Htirt of joi-ttr of $n?fvelaifi» which h bided in the 
imin ii«4 in w her It they iiiiiLo the type of im alloy 
of h-el and m\*\ mingled with sihet. 

ft j-4 a in after **f r*mtrovergv whether KurnpeiutH 
deriv'd their lire hints of the art of printing with 
a pe-m**M freo < litiri* Ihi! it h known flint Mttren 
|*m|o iviurm 4 iron, that eottttfrr bringing with him 
prints! fapm nemox, only a short time before the 
art of proboi/ jTiv tug eu>T «fi4 fehgion* picture! 
wan practiced in Kttr«i|w< 


Hues of the type which he may wish to print in colors. 
Thus having the sectors arranged, they receive their 
proper colors and transfer them to the type rollers 
corresponding in width and position with the lines of 
the typo to he printed. The luking-CMinder is very 
hirge; giving ample supply of ink to the various 
colors. Kach color has its Vibrating Distributing 
Rollers, with lateral motion, giving as much distri¬ 
bution to each color as is given to tin* ordinary one- 
eulor job presses. No sectional rollers being used, 
any line of type or cut maybe printed in two or three 
colors without blending, leaving the line of demarca¬ 
tion perfectly clear and distinct. The type anti dis¬ 
tributing rollers an* similar to those of any job press. 
The type rollers ean be detained from passing over 
tin* form at pleasure. The impression ean he thrown 
«m ami off almost instantaneously, and is easily and 


thdafmg to color or colors, Thu*, 

iliir jo:id;o,; ;i times called ehounidie printing 



■■*•**»*»« 


I Vint ini* idmm V new \mwWm 

mu-nb-fs, 4 # *ud made Us 

Af'rbfm- a,-, * au4 N« tt \ oil,of MO "U* g adapted 

fog/o bn m IdigTfh Medium to Medium. II U 

I h‘M Do* plllb.n ?bfer od*l'» tlolif olie 

t Ami U | “i * H ifofi, pet |i 1 Ih , and »*b IapldH 

M one e..mo * ah -*e r *»* Ufvd mu ,M»* H* '■ * It 4 det 


u>U<dm a * t t' nlsf $*«§gd to ibt maimtmUo i m m 

follow*: 

lb- * -I 1 K*‘ InlfHe « Vomb-f n diuded info 

Rmv egu o | i^g %%hnh Mr mppbo-l wbh Mjtf’iblWe 
vrbo , >i' 1 ot o' brnfm oi iAU*<m no * to imrimjiutid 
ill tudg. abl- ge, him o" piff ot * Unr *4 H|»r ( 
fmb |mf Cl, phesl wpll .$ * o|o? HmIO one Of |!»f' 
ilnfffltibe,,/ ged 1 m. t m ^tfmdei hai liliet on Its 
mtUr^ Abol'i *?e Iilliwheo-d fo eotiinpoml With title’s 

mid mu* e*r^ fiio f dm , 10 \lt»* fumple uoih f«r 

llli pr^’Mn, in lo fiel linirebm to »orrmpond In llte 


accurately adjured. No springing of the platen with 
the strongest impression. The form may he placed 
in any part of the bed and work equally as well as in 
the erutre. Within one minute the press may be 
changed from two or three colors to out 1 by means of 
throwing two polished shells or half cylinders* over 
tint color arrangements, {m shown in the accompany¬ 
ing cut,) which enables the pressman, if he desires, 


»••• 


im* ItinilM nl- HIKHMATH* PaWTIXO PIlKWI. 

to mw* ilttw t im«« the Amount of dwtrlhution and ink- 
ing rttrftwr Hint tit* imw h*u* in any one-rolor job prtm 
j A vi iy tlfvift* Htrurnly fiwtciw mid t'luiily 

i ituf.f t*'n< tin* flntHt*. Ttii* Hhci-t w rdii'Vcd from tint 
! tji't-ity Tlit>y Imvc ftri'itt Ktri‘iiKtti: un- 

1 iinnitty solid and firm; ^nut having 1 <*hh 

I mm-ttiiii'ty fl«»u my «»t**«*r jiwwh; • roRiHter: 

i !,<, M,rinti<m in tii*« imivcmfiit nf tin* idatmi Iming 
: { Hi'viil>lt*i mnl }»*rft‘t‘t mid ample distribution. They 
..in itiiiiofh «n«i n..i..-!. ssly t either hy nteam or treadle. 

; }4jM*eil titnn »»> a»««t imprepHiima per hour, depending 
: upi.li the ability of the feeder. 

Olirutuiitw Typo. Ty(ie math* of metal or wood 
for etib.r print in;', ami so arranged that tlieri* tire 
duplicate or triplicate eopien of each letter, which, 

! after beinr: printed, respectively, in different colom, 
space, iileitd together in a harmonioua 

whole. The ..imenstmpajre Hit! are chromatic let- 

1 ,.,..,, intetidetl to lie worked over each other in different 
colors. 

15hFt>iHO"I-iith0trra*phy• See Litiuhihai’IIY. 

<;iiro«noty|M* 1‘rinting. 'Hum work in not print¬ 
ing in the strict setthc of the word; iieemwe part of it. 
only is done at the priutiiijr-prow, the remainder 
. flulthed hy ateueila and wab-r-eoiom. (Jhromo- 
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CHROMOTYPE PRINTING-OLR.UtlXO THK HTOXK. 




CHROMATIC TYPE. 

type printing is employed to put in the colors of the 
maps in such jobs as the large cards printed for rail¬ 
road companies, and for coloring parts of tin* borders 
of large cards. The latter kind of work Is called 
illuminated printing. 

The stencil is formed by pulling an impression of 
the job on a card, and cutting out the. parts intended 
for one of the colors; a new stencil being out for eueh 
of them. The colors must be laid on with a fine¬ 
grained sponge or soft camel-hair brush. Any color 
which can be used for maps may be applied to this 
purpose. 



CINCINNATI CYLINDER PRESS. 

Cincinnati Cylinder Press.— -A press mitnii* 

factored by the Cincinnati Type Foundry, of three 
sizes, their beds being, respectively, 28 by 40 inches 
31 by 46, and 34 by 52. The manufacturers in their 
description of it, say; 

These machines are strong and compact. The 
workmanship and materials, throughout, arc* of the 
best quality. Distributes from a cylinder and not 
xrom a table; so that the rollers are always in motion 
and always present a fresh service to the types! 
Front of press is open and easy of access. The feed- 
guides are a newly-patented device of great utility for 
making register. The fly piles the printed sheets with 


the utmost accuracy. The bed m *Iu 4 w 4h ,tv I 
runs over steel rollers on 4rel w^ 
spiral springs within itself, to am mu m-mironor 
and start it hack. It fake* less power u> nm M ** 4 me 
speed than any similar machine. Speed fVmn dm 
1000 per hour. 

Circular Quadrate are nmd idr prmrtng mmod 
lines. They are made from npe mr?4 of nro*} d: 
hardness and sohdit),twebtfly flttbfjrd m4 ac- - ?' 
various sizes, soils to tdr«i circles or el < 

from 1 to 24 incites in diameter, Idsd* piece in 

marked w It h a distinct uttmher. .md n * urby >n 

eighth of a full circle, *<» that when romboo-d 
siuillnr pieces, quarter, luff fhr**** qturtei, %?td feb * 
circles can he court meted, Ih miefnm; NV ere/., 1 
nation of some of the pi* e» •», •mfpvntjno ,md • 

curves may he made of ?mv U m : fk or Tech r 
aretwti kinds: inner quadr,*K with ivui,-* wf *■ * 
ami < Inter tpiadrats, vufh cone m; fo>r V, - 
eurved line is piodmvd to jdteuty; the r. ;r, ,* t \ i 
concave surfaces parallel to radt mhm, * - r c ,rt. •. 
locked up they hold tirmb the hpr *,n r-c d d 
them. The other ddrs of the qmidi^o oe .* iIaI .v* I 
right-angled, tit allow ji eh«w iiilrwln * *» • n * 4 *, ? 
un<J an wwy jtHfiri.*u!»i.»t »iG. 

Circular*. on. „( it,.. ... 

iujr, t-mlirm-tiiK wt.ifft-r n>tii*M > »*;;«.-» >■,. v 

atltlnw»*il, ;w Irttm nr.* u unlit t *44,» w4, .MV , 
imlivi.timl*, ..r to hr H 4t>inUu»,,;l IV;, 

(irinUit <m <*mtm..,i u.-w i, «tium;,... .,r,-i i t w4,*0;, 
.Uwtl jm|i»*r, ttm.r.liir/ to tin* „>,* |\: w - 

intmM. T!uy «r«* jirint..) ,m I 4 r-'-, 

l.'ai, ami i,i varying wht> t», i *'»«>!,-, r.! 1 

1h>I,iw half not.' «r nt.n.- ,* ti,(< dr- %'t 

Circumllo*. Tin* mv.-m •im.., 

Ammwm*! 

Clay Ilfie of tm* ho 1 to/ 

Hterrotypi- plates, fMnz Hum^nns*< , 

Olnau Proof, a pr #«4 diu : , P Plai 

also* tt proof pulled eatrfulH' attrr #orr*^ fv I 

to the author. 

Clmuriwr Away, i,.; 

tilank liru. h, umt .m,,!!. r Hj. !i ,u> V -..i, t . 
work after l.rii.tmjr, *»,hjt ,u„n ' • ;„r,, 
up unit [«ut aw,«y. I!,.* f.|«* ’tiiM'iO \, t -t, ■ 

Hiiwm »ml litmilnr.* |«tt ft,.- hv.,-4 

galley., and ntt*T f}«»* Uu-i, ,..*4 , 

irrixitlnr mutter ur** ,md , l;] ; 

hrii-rt rii!.*, i t.*, in 

des, tlic solid mutter ft to-,1 up in > *m^ nvrt ,, 
tioiw and put on a Imier omd *y K n\rn \ 

i« pnpiwi tip and imiik-I n, p> V o, t 

tlm*rtptmn, vt/,; loltd* **p*>u, tmwrs 

Clearing Pi, j, 

or tyjMi tn»,i, a j.*,.. j. „ t , , 

in its (iritji.-r and l.,\. \,,t-■,i ,■ 

tmrt »m> n*|Mir«* tn O* **jar,»t»>l, U>i 4 „:s ) , !tn , 
of tin* «ai»i> *'w. 

Op&rirw th« Is i-. . *i, « 

lungriaiHl, tlwt. alU*r ttn|«^>,i«^ „» .orr^Utos, th,. ,,, »■ 

i8t> wnaiting utirk, fiiriulnn , itn.iini., % ^ ^ ft U ^ ^ ^ is^ 
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itiul Mtears, arc n» to* returned to their respective 

places, t>pe dUtrihnUol, mid bud letters put into the 
so that no ttujHuluuent dudl l*e edteted to the 
next |irr«*ii the atoms Any of these articles, 

of two Mine* left on the hIoiii^ w ill render tin* party 
otlViatisiy: lUMc to a fln*% Tt&U would bn a good rub* 
for all printer* in f# 4 1* m , 

Clerhntd KrtWH* Hrror-4 made tn the copy by 
tin* tswf crtb-T nr editor, 

(jlhdwh I'lo* impression *tr nipt formed by ptntig» 
lii^ ii 4tr hm* moLd <mt other *uh*fumvs m a state of 
fitdott* a eocm. * dirR- end dm, n a method of east* 

itiy in a bn h tin- in 44 nt matrix U forced suddenly 
llipl peipombeubuk H«*W tl Upon flic t*U*ed ftieful, 
Oliekor In ibt^Littd the clicker 44 *»ttr mini* inn s 
reiitpsnmn>K:p. ii*< M v *-s the cop* ami fhrs it out to j 
riifitpmm und attends to the making up and correct* I 
hig, Tin* phrase n» l»i#f ft ted III the F titled States, | 
Cdiektfi#f. tors la h I* sin applied to tin* inode | 
purmvd m LmoFn m|“ getting out work by flu* forma* ; 
tiofi of a cmop.uimu diif*, or ’selected fttfftibrr of ittrii, j 
who an* ayy anted I*o ><;o tin mill a retlnitt Wort* of | 

main | 

Obiinn 'I br * %4 «4” a t|inrt•itioii, tlte copy bolder j 

edb mu *nr tin* proof rrmbi, ttlit'ii to an i\* s 

lit tin* p* -‘O j *. 1 1 v h *t jiHiitin^ tin* two iipoiffopbee j 

llilil fill,?* the * ml >*t *4 *ptofatM»0 t 

Clow Afiit,fot\ I'ages with but few breaks or 

blank hm*», nf n§tk**n$. lead* i»twrro tin* t>m*a, I 

CJbnio Eiiftnmt iu littlo 0| nm* iw ; 

|ttii4lbi r hrknrru 11 a if# la, | 

Cbnio E f |». H 11 * 11 mi m 4n bb y 4 iuUi ^liort ■ 

tklr.n, awI !‘hH* ^«ol tako h nnptir 1 ?! oil tbr mitlry 
bi'tarr tf.*r ht n toil »!o"4, fbt' ro|ii|«o'nu*i mtttfiy flir 
tbit taE* b vi !m * bn* tip tin*. Mprtittm, bv j*u4uuy tin* 

u»Mo n|* Cm Itia Mini * an4 ao Mil* m brr*m » # r 

fill t<|a *!V* ' “I *11*1, ft* IimU** krS, f lo 1 |$|a| fili** ia 
fitiiibrb * a V as* f im no a not o> nmjUO'4* tiio o j roii4 oiitn < 
|«o 4 fM 4 i tM/*| * *. 3»u|*f.y * 1 h w lifn 

Clytuor, llir nsimiJm ami t$iatiiitm‘tiirnr ■ 

*»t tlai * ot piaii f $ii,a prn.n h,m 4»*n 1 i»4i4 iVotti 

«rrn 1 « Uuui>* a bo I* If tbtmm at*4 nUtti 4 in iVim 
hiU am ^ f-b-£ 00 ibr ||*aoliltfMii «*l I« 4b ati4 ill 

tint tlir^ fMoi mi min*- fart, for 

luov? am**W$ tin- 'iiviiatilffn llvrbifii 

tHwol SU * f H woibt bitlirr rnh an 

innom ob * otiut4* |VMU r ») Hatllii. . 

Itiifsiiv bin wjimoH, liroi^r t'lvwo'i 4om*4 u*ry 

aS ak*4 tti 4m muiiI no lioitof « 
ptom.on a u a?i4 iiiipom 4 piifiiiplo* ««,» 

Itillfiflr'J -< Im 1 Ip nr loan m tt«' 4 fo attiiot 

lW alb nn Pirg^im mm ifin umn> 

,4 f ttoii an4 mibmrl tmlim, Iip 

btfttv4 bn pmon -u s#* lii*- of b%4ianhr4, amt 

lm 1 . I ny'>\ of Jib*» pmfnwn^» 1 III llir roll- 

,rf a |*4i«4|u tin* mfmtitmH of t%iibii maa 
fmnr4 o f ,;, 1 If*" f'oilbr 44nn »4 fbr fimt fmi'iiirt 

m-nt b4 artim ?b- at Hull- 

*bI|4oa. rjpablr o| 4tn4«»IMIM^ tbo 

Ittimlmb .mbmn-i" %%a!nryri imnn^r t mttli 

md t p l nfn, Ini tin imrufmn tir nlr* 
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tahu*4 a patont at Wsushingtou, and subsequently one 
In England. Tlu* crude and defective condition of 
the printing-press next received his attention; and 
Mr, (Hymer continued his improvements, till by great 
attention and anxiety he produced the Columbian, 
which he introduced into England in the year 1817. 
It wan considered by many experienced journeymen 
printers far superior to all presses which had pre¬ 
ceded it. Mr. Clymer, for his invention, received a 
gold medal of the value of one hundred golden 
ducats, from tin* King of the Netherlands, anil a 
valuable present from the Czar of Russia, and his 
presses bmg remained popular in England, while 
mue were also introduced into the United States, 
lie tiled in London, on the 27th of August, 18,14, 
at the advanced age of eighty years, 

Oocltijc, 'Before more convenient materials were 
ti»ed, wooden tablets were written upon, and such 
written tablets were called codex. The ancients 
wrote first by making notches or indents in these 
tat lets, but afterwards they covered them with wax 
and Used a stylus to write with. From this custom 
the word codex eventually came to mean a hook or 
collection of tablets, or sheets of writing on skins of 
parchment, and also a collection of laws, code being 
adopted for the last-named purpose in modem lan¬ 
guages, 

Gotlato, To examine the signatures in each 
gathering of a book, to see that they are consecu¬ 
tive, 

Ciiliiim, TilHirghitat King, born in Phila¬ 
delphia, < tetober 14* 1802, died 1870, He lost his 
father at an early age, and before he was thirteen 
years old entered the printing-olllee of the celebrated 
Mathew Carey, He remained with this great pub- 
lidter but a short time, and was then apprenticed to 
*flime* Maxwell, from whose oillee he graduated with 
high repute as a skillful compositor and pressman. 
He then removed for a time to Washington, I). (i, 
and upon tits return to Philadelphia he entered the 
office of dames Kay, the law publisher. In 1811 he 
united with Robert Wright In opening a printing- 
nttlre with only one hand-press, This partnership 
e^r4rd about two years, when Mr. Wright retired, 
awl Mr, Collins removed his office to No, 1, la algo 
Alley, now No, Tub, Jayne Hfreet, where he formed a 
new partnership with his own younger brother, and tint 
firm, under the inline of T, K. A P. (h Collins, soon 
became known for the superiority of its typography. 
Many of tin* magnificent puldinitioiw of our National 
I Jiivefiitiieiit were due to the skill of the Mi*ssrs» 
Cut Huh, Ur, Isaac LenN Naiades ami also Fossil 
F«„»Mep* in the Old Red Haiidstone, justly cele¬ 
brated for their beauty nud perfection, and pronounced 
ctjoitf to the finest limes id tuiy of the^lovemment 
pr*wx of Europe, were printed in this office; and 
in liny other splendid volumes attest the skill and care 
of thb celebrated firm, 

to file pmcticfil part of Ids special business, Mr* 
i\Mim paid much attention; and the patent rofier- 
t«»y tbr hand*presst*s # ami the immovable rules which 
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surround the blocks on which certain stereotype 
plates are placed, are due to his inventive talents. 

Colon. —The colon (:) is used to divide a sentence 
into two or more parts less closely connected than 
those which are separated by a semicolon, but not so 
independent as distinct sentences. Few writers use 
the colon too frequently. The prevailing tendency is 
in the opposite direction, as the semicolon, dash, or 
period is often employed where the colon would be 
more appropriately used. 

Colophon. —An inscription at the end of a book. 
Generally restricted, by common use, to those post¬ 
scripts employed by the early printers, before the 
introduction of title-pages, containing the date and 
place of publication, and the name of the printer, 
with the customary addition of a text of Scripture or 
a valedictory verse. The device, or coat of arms, of 
the printer was frequently used, either in connection 
with an inscription, or alone; subsequently the word 
finis was substituted for the original colophon. The 
Latin noun colophon, meaning end or conclusion, 
furnishes a direct derivation precisely equivalent to 
the word finis. i 

In the absence of all other evidences of time, 
authorship, etc., the colophons of the early printed , 
books become matters of great typographical impor- ; 
tance, and that of the Psalter of 1457 holds the first ! 
rank, it being the earliest printed hook yet discovered 
having an authoritative date, and its colophon can- : 
taming the first formal announcement of the inven¬ 
tion of printing. The inscription may be freel v t runs- . 
lated thus: Book of Psalms, decorated with ‘elegant : 
capitals, and sufficiently distinguished bv its mNet 
ters, invented artificially, imprinted and charactered 
without the use of any pen, and for the service of (hid 
carefully perfected by John Fust, citizen of Mavcmv 
and Peter Schocffor, of Gemshcim, Anno Domini 
j 7, upon the vigil of the Assumption. The second 
dated work printed by Fust and Schodfer bears the 
same colophon, with the date altered to 1459 and the 
Bible, generally styled the Mentz, in contradistinc¬ 
tion to the Kazarin Bible, and supposed to be their 
fourth publication, states that .--this present work ■ 
was finished and perfected, for the service of God i u 

cvL';i yof rl M: y tz ’ p Jolm «««>„, nu.i iv t( . r 

fechoeffer de Gernsheim, clerk of the same diocso 

th6 /r ° f ° Ur L ° rd ’ S ' 

l«2,on the eve of the assumption of the Glorious : 

irgin Mary. The magnificent Bible usually known •' 
as Gutenberg’s Bible, of which there are several 
copies extant has no imprint or colophon, but a ■ 
copy, preserved m Paris, contains at the end of the < 
first volume a manuscript note, to the effect that-. 

BW nd f firSt P x art ° f the Bible or 01,1 T<wtame ( ,t < 
Illummated or rubricated and bound by Ilenrv t 

f. lbrecb f ° 1 re, ? cr - 0* St. Bartholomew’s day * 

1456. Thanks be to God. Hallelujah. " 
borne Latin verses appended to the imprint of H„. 
Institutes of Justinian, printed by Seh3er t f-fi k 
possess especial interest, from their bearing upon the , 
origin of printing. The versification is vc^ mde !■ 


e and maybe translated tints; \B» & Us f! r ■ pi k, 

the Takrnnele, Solomon f*v that of ? it- I', mob « " 

e produced works of togenuBv; fk* lien* *1 '* 
i with n brighter light. Greater than Vo.* 

» has renewed Be/aleet *iinl thrum. II. n h -i 

> pleased to create high talent* ke* gon n* ui - go- >. . 

s | masters id* the art of rftgntitiKg h> 4 h 1 * * o, - j t- -* 

r name of John, k*fli tmtito* of Men 47 . on 5 <04. 

3 illustrious as the liiof prince* P ^ 

advanced with them toward-* the ikor A . jv: 

. starting the lad, armed Bo* tiro!, hat n/g U . *1 ' 

* dared the t»o 4 skillful m the ,»>* of *■** < .< 

k ! Him who alone hoP*w4 fi-hf end. . -ir^ \ •;*, 

1 ! nation can now proeniv tto own kmd v v. p-» r o 

! he (IVterl excels m the rmg\m?or H ;** * op g; ;< -- -t 

7 ! It is difficult to belitwe the pue >»,p tl p ; , * » , - . 

‘ i learned men to eorr* rf hi * » II- ?. > t < . p,, 

! servh‘e Master Frafri% Urn nn*. ( 4I M- 

j thodit* Hei«*net* U eel*’!0at* p d 4I! ^ > ?h ■ y 

[ also tun attaehetl to Imu, let! on.y f; 4 .. 

; vile gain, a» for file hw *4 rk* e.’is.ie d 1 - 

’ glory of tity efiittifn, t fg ji fh, * r . 

* text of all ID fault . f uh » e ’ e - 7 . , 

I as well as flune who t‘o 0* » ( e Si < ■ • f 4 1 

i literature would then m to o ? * . »; 

I ermvn of rhm » who y f c-t y * , . tJ : , , , 

j tothotKimLof Ir.iso'ti. \ \ , « f> 

; ettlier Iw a proof omi| er ierJ. , ,* 
j emph»ymi*ut, and phred n s . o ^ \,,j, , . , 

' Hehoefti'td own pflhl!»M*iH?4g two eel MS | s , , 

! death, mud k arivpt ? .*i r n*h-tv^- r, f , 

! inventors of the mp Do e f o,g M . H? f( fil t ¥ / 

! Ibe worker m tnePih ak 4 t* II > 4 - 

; of Tyre, who furtu dieri e, - s y , Ut . 

! teitijde, iirttiy n f.- iPr H ,n.,1 - 

1 l»crg f the worker, and John f-Ve 4 , f t| 

; money that ttmldMl a »e» »*:. o- ^ » 

| fml rHItfeis of Dir f 1^’ 

’ HehoiUferh Aill gh# * \niu Uu dn-/ o, , . 

1 petfeefn* of the iiiiviiliosi, 

’ ^ Hit* Book ot the f HegofO g j * h' u , 

of Bamberg, m ruuiMn^ 4 v. ’ 

men of Ihe eat tv rokpkm |.> K e >t r * , / , . , 
his heart to t« 4 wi*«’ und t*o d laiti.4 gie I( . 

a master and a s.- II 

we do not alt ititdenfaiel B-.e to , f .e t| 

hnyltig ornipkd h4 , Uhi | ? 

utiiteil fin Idi| P lontosa’i of Jo^ph ’ .* **, : V 

and K.tlmr G„.i vrr.tM..J i„, i 

;! . r 5! - »• s; -'>• - -i • - 

TO nn I"; ; ,,UUiin u - ; ^ -- -- - - - « 

*H«fiwr Am.-.,! '' 

jr: 

prniUM Imd p wj 5j , .. , , . 

;«l,w by a rUtS , til if ,. 
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fn ItH rdtfmtt of Virvdb with lilt* commentaries of j 
j^ r viue B rum* thu*: Bernard t Vnuimn, a Hunt s 

excellent vnldomth in llir opinion of nil men, and ; 

ihanuii*" hn v,*n, a \<*tilli of r\f mordinarv gridus, i 

Inning IM nude their 4***4 pttnrlno, mtd afterwards ' 

flsrir letter* IVhNI lltrttt, printed tlli*4 their lil’Mt , 

book* tV?ii' 4 Vitff tlfctH, another win of lit** *iMtie ; 
Itcrmitd, »• *rre» Ml tf, luving tint n impart'd it with ; 

up#' l Mh'irnt iiHiiMrrif4s k It was bin first cure , 
tlmt nuTm" dmuld p.eo mill* r the mom* of 8m ins , 

Unlit i%!a r wao tiulv lit4* »*r anytiling fltuf mm plainly i 

friitll fT W«‘d Mb irlll eup$ei fo he ItH* h*M illiUlllliff j. 

luirtii b* maned i»y iMnfme, Ititt bermne many ! 
l„^i tMfn * I* * 1% f a tv* fit** tlivri tpMotftnns w ith ; 

llirir UU! bauH mol there Were hilt few to be met ‘ 
tt iftt m Me *44 ropn^* 4*i 4 ul m fp'iMiiw* ilirir accents ! 
r/lltli ? 4 b pnoUd Mil W rtU Uuif difhrfitfv * lie thmtcht 
5 •* h m 1 Mr them. Hut m 

tni u * Mi * t dmv W'Hini,* AM V »h*teU pH tret, it Will 

hr 4f?f; ^ CJ I*? 4* if floor hooL'i hr found, iu ttr 
hrJlth^ 4 4 , neo.- pelli H tbstf at** other, 

\ * H;dU od‘ 4 to I b»” Tuu*,Mdfr Attic 

PH?, 5 o B ud, 4* i 4<u , till* hw‘U I,mU |r|ptl I'nl 

tlur* 

14 v« f,%fi *4 uhm |?|i.‘ppi 4 
Kt I i' ** > >% 'ft !r )i i rwlpi h *t > 

! f"» Mi Mb 4t wi# n\* 1 4 /. 

ip », f 1 <ir f u ^ i i*4.% I * rir>| *tn wh||4* 

.II«r4 rvtfhH ui 4 # i 4 I m#Ltul jir*” 

r 4lU a!. 4 mu 4i4!I m * - I lit tlir i.tlh 1 w«<Lj* . 

|il|I > t 4 4Jtn iV'n/* 1 4 ‘I J»tU’4t r| ,Hf f p, H lu * ; 

|p'itit«4 f / % i\*U t til I Ii 4, ttxt h>* 4 '4I'm! Hi tin 


% >i 6 j% > 4 , f <! ir t «’ v t %( * S U ( > r 

| r . *' ^ §. '« pn-t I* <r> 1 ii'il, 

j, *■ ^ I / f(, 1 Hi ?hn I* ^ 

i f t s iiitii4M FiifiHfii 4ir tuMr »4tl«r 
;i44* ? g.'r f ,ti,, fr tip |#uS|* ( rMvUr?f |#i 

Uulb^tb > ‘ ,)4 r ? ^ 4*1H r4 ( 1% f.Stfiltil., *U* 

list' |rr p‘; f'!| liiw Uir nt hr* !j |iirrti t jrn il j.'jriill 

p *, -.{ r, - In. r«S lu i<tinhtu\ **\\ % 

%, tS ,|*4 ) , frur u?h* I* 4 f Im<® Uu 4 ! Pfl* r 

«4 fir n h 4 hi fht >4 fh* |%i|r|, 

Il’IrUi , -; t. I 13 M?a 4 » Vl *Mlr*i ?llil,P'r 

MMbbvi, t't * li *. h‘r h«r Ihm IplU' U ll* ll 

Jff IP*'‘' >H kir 1 * 1 - |ri]rf * *N huir Plr 4 f.lihlf r „ 

*41 hf,i;i ir 4 wl * U» 1 , 41' frShu% 4M*I hl41t,llif, 
illiH I ‘ ‘ 4 ,,4 .4* ‘% f*,’ 4S'»4 r|| tip % UN* 

i'l Hl 4 t M rih trip, fur IP41MMH 

% rtjr *{ t # j' ■ lit ),<<, - U*<‘4 h i 4* iblM ff H 

4#*l-‘4 h p v It nl“ *nM hr >* iavmh*'$ni llmf 

I III,, . Ikr Ih *4 4 f > 1*4 4 * * l l4 *k 

;! S% v ^ hu !%;> 44 * H tHPr, H4t’r>h ?4.P I- 
*1 I h 4 1} I p 4 r<|* fH. \ " i t (1W *4 |r4r«* # H it'll il 
UhM -i H 

I ti •, Iff* r| P4 r»hi>* h Mf H'b% t 

r |l,r L |,sb 4'|«-*n * 4# *’H >is ‘i ihrhinlt # 

h liu k lub H|-44 \ 4^|<r^H flfrrfpill irfMl 


Color-Piintmg* -One of thu numt imp(»rtant 
thins^ i’onut'rtrtl with rolor-priutiri]? in n proper 
umlrrHamlhur <»f tlu 4 best mt’thotls of combining nnd 
e<»ntra 4 tiuij: t'<ih»rs. 'Huh work eon tains a colored 
illuumthm iwhiehseei slmwiu^ how the primitive 
eulors, vi/., vt*lI**vv, red t mul blue, in various combi- 
nations* product* orange, gr<*eu, purple, and a neutral 
tint approarhiii‘t black. The illustration not only 
ibows how sewn colors can be produced by three 
workings, hut also IndieateH what colors can be most 
Hfretiwh placed in elme contact with each other. 
The eumplemeutnry colors* of <*orresponding shades, 
are mtituaily strenytbem*d and heightened when 
printed in alternate lines, amt it is worth remember¬ 
ing, that good results can he fairly anticipated from 
a contrast of red with green* or of blue with orange* or 
of yellow with purple. In practice, however, it is more 
common to see blue and red contrasted, a brown being 
funned when they are printed over each other, -or 
red and black contrasted, A variety of colors can 
also be produced by mixing tv few inks as follows: 
Yellow and carmine produce vermilion, Carmine 
iiiol blue produce purple. Blue ami black produce 
deep blue Carmine, yellow, ami black produce 
: brown, Yellow and blue produce green. Yellow 
i and black produce bron/.c green, Wllow, blue* and 
black produce deep green. 

Ill the present advanced staff* of inkunaking in the 
t’lifted States, it, b practically better for the printer* 
hi nearly all eases, to buy Ids colored inks from some 
one ot the numerous manufacturers* or their agents* 
limn to attempt to make colored inks for himself, 
urdimuily lie will find wiflteieiit difficulty in having 
the ink '4 obtained in this wity reduced or mixed with 
Kifiiidotit the mode heU adapted to tlu* work in 
hand, b* render it desirable to transfer the trouble of 
iii.iknig inks to the ink-makers. If, however* he 
aitrifipt i to make colored into lor himself, either from 
nrnvnt? h y or choice* the following suggest hum from 
ifonghbmX lYbiferY Kwr)>dlay Book may he found 
Useful ' 

By tl*«* fitiretnoc of dittfde materials from the oil- 
diop, «So- ingenious printer has at his hand every 
odor that buo y can ropdre, fit moderate rent, with- 
out delay > The appliances are few and cheap a 
mntler, »t tumble dab, and a paletteTuife; the mate^ 
nub, a oik of pi intend \atnish* to he purchased of 
the iul'iualet 'v, which will keep any length of time* 
and the um colors hereafter given* which may he 
pmeine.ed front time to time; care* however, being 
taken that they arc of the bent <pmlity* or they will 
tadc utid turn rmUy in a short time* and be a deform* 
ity drOi ltd of on ornament to the work. If necessity 
for«^ the one of painferd common varnish, about a 
<|Uaifer of a pNiifid of ^ott soup slum Id be added to 
even pound *d color, as fids will keep the heavy* 

; |***ltc*i colors tiittcli longer suspended in tlu* vartunh* 
nnd CMiisr*|tinitly will not ho somt fmeorne hank 

f^rtttl tints of red tuny he prepared of orange lead* 

vermilion* burnt sienna* Venetian red, Indian red* 
| nnd lake vermilion, din* pair vermilion is best for 
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a bright tint, as the dark, when mixed with varnish, 
produces a dull red. Orange lead and vermilion 
ground together produce a very bright tint, which is 
more permanent than vermilion alone. The cheapest 
red, perhaps, may be prepared with orange mineral, 
rose pink, and red lead. 

Yellows are prepared with yellow' ochre, gamboge, 
and chromate of lead. Of these the brightest is the 
chrome; yellow ochre, when mixed with the varnish, 
produces a very dull tint, but grinds easily and is a 
good color where a dull yellow is wanted. 

Blues are made from indigo, Prussian blue, and 
Antwerp blue. Of these, indigo, though exceedingly 
dark, and not very easily lightened, is a powerful and 
serviceable color, if not required bright. Prussian 
blue is a very useful and excellent color if ground 
perfectly smooth. This color dries quickly, therefore 
will require the roller or ball to be cleaned frequently. 
Antwerp blue is very light, and makes a nice, bright, 
smooth ink with little trouble. The shade of any of 
these may be varied with flake white. 

Greens may be produced from a mixture of any of 
the blues and yellows, as gamboge, which is a trans¬ 
parent color, and Prussian blue, or chromate of haul 
and Prussian blue. These may be mixed in any pro¬ 
portions until the required tint is produced; hut it 
must be remembered that the varnish has a conaulcr- 
able yellow tinge, and will produce a decided etfect 
upon the mixture. With a slight portion of Antwerp 
blue, it will, without the mixture of any of the yel¬ 
lows, produce a decidedly greenish tinge. From 
verdigris and green verditure, greens may also he 
produced. 

Purples of any degree of richness are made by judi¬ 
ciously mixing reds and blues. 

Sepia produces a nice brown tint, burnt umber a 
very hot brown, raw umber a much lighter brown, 
bistre a brighter still. Neutral tints may be obtained 
by mixing Prussian blue, lake, and gamboge, in 
fact, every pigment that painters can use can he used 
in printing, avoiding, as much as possible, all heavy 
colors; and if the printer is desirous of imitating 
any particular color, or of producing any particular 
tint, he cannot do better than consult the nearest 
artist in oil or water colors (oil in preferencej, or, in : 
default of that, the neighboring house-painter. 

It is desirable that every color should be ground 
perfectly smooth, otherwise the form will be liable to 
clog and make the impression thick and imperfect; 
bestowing a little time and labor in grinding every 
color, therefore, is of the greatest importance; indeed, 
no color will work clear without it. 

The necessary colors having been procured, the 
method of preparing them is very simple. Ettelt 
must be well ground by the muller upon the slab, 
even although they may have been purchased well 
powdered. The color should then he well mixed with 
the palette-knife with the varnish, until the pigment 
has attained the required consistency, which will varv 
with the quality of the work to he executed; for if ft 
be a posting bill or coarse job, the ink should be very 
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written f«*r Fotirumr 1 * mm work tin printing, h> 
Bilbermanm a printer of Btrasbitrit who in one ,1 
tin* mod miw/Mful mul famous of modern lefter-prem 
eo!ofi*rtnf»t\ has Wen translated from the French* 
cxpr»**!y 6*r thin publication! 

nu : mwsvii ksavvm of mmtmnmmnw, 
Printing in color* theoretically rests mi principles 
that are very mul wily understood, Inti their 

applied toft presents great practical difficulties, which 
experience atone ntti stir m« amt* 

Tlir principal Iiiltop 1% fin* pcefuiratltm of the colored 
inks f»»r those tmide ImfWcttattd Mr frequently defee- : 
live, omm‘living f*m *<«*« and beeonmm pady, 
Therlmiee off rotos h in nf the gmtird hit port twice, 
UK upon if depends 'Mmv**, If is iierr«ary to select 
th»we *4 the brd i|it;il$f%% and avoid thorn of it heavy 
q#vihr gi.tvUv* m they Mr too runs I y precipitated, 
xml d<* m*f eomMttc complete!* with t Ur vitrnidn 
I hr unit 4* i*i aim aft ivneiitud matter, It tint 4 
fir pm*', limpid, and *4" a %f proportionate In I ho 

work ri»ii!i*iii|»liii«l aitd llin niliir tunphtyrd, Fro* 
i|ttrfltl> 4fr?io nimHtici nnW hr avoided, H* they 
wider lli« ? Ink t**i thick* him I *li«»itltl W wml only in* 
urtftlwS », F*w oilman wmh h n weak varmdm* 
upf and im mm*** dolmafe impnnduu-t the 

urm *h 4r oH t*o itrmwt m I hat made 

til l||* e-^d f»# hr I hr tin*’)! it**rfttl ( 

ib-mis «r made Irt n»w»vvnv»dv amuhpimutiiuf 
thf m* 1 m* awh die varwmh, bv grinding wtfli 4 dotte 
itpuft fm*»b'n Tlir iptaliCV i4 the ink depends ffttteSf 
U|r*n titjn bp»or, t»l ho li nhuiih\ fir >t IIHI'I of 
p» ih U . HirJrmr *|*r t«n| I lfl|0*l| lliSo 4 i4»- 
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Whin 4 h«/r iminhrr *4' tfnfmo.noni H ti* hr |*r.o 
♦ Sil^oh Chr frhtfi ih‘4|h| hr pfrpM*'4 Sit |no}rt*ftl»4t III 
tlir t^pnfrHurnm., ?hi oi?iir i‘#4rh‘iio’- in S4|*i*lli flntl 
liw\ OMh tpMri40o f ihh% r u\\h whrti fit*' 

\Mtmh ^ norm* < im /ittnFr # An ***t|*|4% n imtih 
|*ri»i» in full work. 

orkior ^ 4o?ir iw $Hfh hht*h, ll U ilwitp 

rwhfu; hi h%h.i 14 I* ml on ff?r ntllrr, 

Ijlfliro- n y;fr,il t&ik fhnl llm ttlH hr 

tlisr^n h ttri ifitt t^h It i. to*f fin 4tt|! **f till 
nlwh o* 4t.fkr$ 4#oh ■), F4 fir % 4*pm?! 

tnvtMjf % of I Ur * -»ho 

III 4M*h! ( *-4 » |4aifui4 mini *MO% flip 

Ir 4 4* nvrh/ n-r OS .Ut * f'ltf froto » 4 >th it iu fltr 

forth J 4 , I .Jh ft f r* to hr Hi O'^*4 * riihih»Hh 

;i,mI ,n r,v h, h/j,,iorr # ttfloi rl 1 * *h*i mi 4u4o flnn 
th n*4 s-« # 4*m hi», « h ,Mor‘ f ‘Afh t«i|nihttir 

nr b nnm I hr, mhl nhiM, 4 * ^ mfmn fn Sh*’ ‘4 mii 

thof, hr inorr or I'O # o»M,h*\ IMlI tlioo Ml h -11 *|l') «f 
Sh h’H r i.h m- h*Ho^ fhr vnoh‘ m fhw 

|‘«4 i,u 5 *1 Jr f* * M;ti|r»0‘4 IH Hh*' 0o|o|' ( |lt« 

fifforw H >‘*m to 4 wrNH) |n^*l«*r4 ini* 

4# ;H hi V ^ 

flm VKr* u 4ro ! |3 t oloH 4rr 00|t*lt||Olilt 

tin * oiohmly ihthnnh', 


Thr Pfairs, 4t in nmwary that th<*v should be 
madr with #tvat ataniraey, and this is a serious draw¬ 
back to most work of this ortlrr, for mathematical 
exactitude is uet‘essary, and the word almost must be 
banished from the mind of the operator. Wood is 
subject to the atmospheric changes ; a storm or sudden 
alteration in temperature, the dampness or dryness of 
the printing odha*, all atleet the wood, and sometimes 
to a very considerable degree, A storm, followed by 
a sudden cooling of the atmosphere, may cause such 
11 a «xt«!t»itm in a single night, that the work already 
completed will not agree with that which is to follow; 
nntl we have known eases in which it has taken days 
of* iiibciflotti experiments, by exposing the blocks to 
different degrees of temperature, to mlueo them to 
their original dimensions. 

It is better, therefore, to use plates in metal, and to 
make a utomitytw from the original wood-engraving, 
to serve m u base for the blocks from which the 
different color* are to be printed, 

|-|i|f#f eiin tie either *iml or iinslml, although the 
latter i* preierittile. In order to obtain good results, 
eiijiwifiily when the stirfitees are large, the paper 
niitnild lie carefully Mmoothed upon a roller, and with 
plntcii of iliif*. The ifiiprc'Sidoiw should always bo 
dry, for the dnmfmo** dmtroy* the brilliancy obtained 
tty the gtaxing, iitid also eniwcs shrinking. 

It ii t perhaps unnecessary to add that the paper 
nhtmld ta* of gwKl quality, wpmi In surface and per¬ 
fect in color; any defect in this reapect neutralixing 
tlir rare taken in the Impression. 

H*yi»lrr t -Tlik k the eorner-xfcono upon which 
initit real all printing in colors, and it is this which 
it hc*4 typography an advantage over lithography, 
limn the typographic impression is made by a stroke, 
di% and straight, while that by lithography is ex- 
rented hv* a friction which stretches the paper, by 
» wioveiiomt more or less considerable in proportion 
In the thlckncM* amt coiwlit cncy of the paper. 

To prcoo^c this superiority, exactitude of register 
li mm of «lir tmesf important means, and numerous 
pf*wT4ir/i have hern attempted, one of the beat of 
which h to preserve for each Itiipremilon it pair of 

special ptdjiii, 

Fot fine color impressions the presses need to be lit 
|irrfrrt roinhtioit, the fyutpatw covered with silk and 
not mill cither doth or mtwlln, the blanket® of thick 
and mmofh satin, and everything in perfect unison, 
tti 11 word iimirtttiient and workman should he iHpiat 
; fo the noli to be produced, and all depends upon the 
mirr, intelligence, awl practice of the latter, ami the 
peHeetbm of the former. 

Bttrrrwdvr iiii|ire»s|fiirt seem essential to gimd 
work, tlir dmiilliitieutH Itnpreadotw always leaving 
4 o«irflii«g to be desired, It in tmposedbie to make 

tt$e plates so perfect that no point of junction is 
vidldm and in the next place this kind of impression 

fyijjtttfro as tniieli time for the double or treble inking 
ami the fit ting together ih h required for two or three 
Mieetwove itnpre^iofH. 

t‘oh,r. printing k best done on the hand-press, for 
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Inverted commas are also commonly ined to mark 
the commencement of a quotation, and it is said that 
a Frenchman invented them for this purpose, as a 
substitute for italic letters. In some modern French 
works, however, neither italic ltd tors, inverted commas, 
nor anythin# else are used to mark tin* commence¬ 
ment of a dialogue or a quotation ; ami a writer ia 
Once a Week made so strong a protest, a few years 
ago, against their abuse in the English language, 
that it is inserted, in part, below, not merely on 
account of its vigorous discussion of the question 
immediately under consideration, but because It 
incidentally furnishes a strong argument againat all 
forms of superfluous punctuation: 

Pray note two things to begin with* The first la, 
that there is not a single inverted comma tit the 
Bible* I refer to the Bible, now, not as of divine 
authority, but as a model of good English, on which 
printers have lavished their utmost skill If tin? 
translators of the Bible could prmhi.ee this masterly 
version, abounding in dialogue, in strange words and 
phrases, and in quotations of all sorts, without the 
use of one inverted comma, can it In* necessary to 
sprinkle them so recklessly* as the "present custom 
is, over the pages of books! The other », that 
printing is but a device to represent to the eye what 
speech represents to the ear. The moment that 
typography attempts to represent more to the eye 
than the voice can to the'ear, It attempts more titan 
it can fairly accomplish, and pitwes into algebra. 
There are stops in the voice which printing run 
clearly represent, and there are words anil §tltrit#«t 
whose varying emphasis we mn litclieiitii In ilnlkn 
and capitals; hut inverted commas convey ideas 
which are either not at all to he found’ In the 
inflections of the voice, or which are quite writ 
enough expressed by other and more Icgltiiiiusc 
typographical devices. 

But now we come to the mmt painful part of the 

subject—that use of Inverted comma* which indicate* 
the degeneracy of the language and the feotilnttiw 
of its writers* Let it be remembered that we live In 
an age when nearly every man write*, But, unfer 
tunately, the greater number of thoo< who write do 
not know the English language, and n*e many word* 
which either they have no right to y*e, or they are 
afraid of using. In the olden time, when it stem 
adopted a doubtful phrase * say n word too «|*| f nt 
a word too new, or any strange turn of word* ■!**' 
introduced it with a set apology, a*, rio to qicak, or, 
If I may be allowed the expression. But now tin- 
language has become ho colloquial and full of dang 
that it would he ludicrous to introduce ftp* apology 
as often as it would he necessary, ami no the page k 
crowded with words in inverted comma*, in which 
we can hear the writer saying to m distinctly, I 
know that this is not English, but never mind, ft 
must do. Likewise if the word k it rvitmrkahli* t*m% 
as incarnadine, them* half-educated writers mtmn* 
hiring that it occurs in Hhakspeare, atnt not being 
sure whether hi* authority tuns prevailed so far m to 
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ru\r\f KlU’IAh SIUNS OH AIUUUCVIATI()XS--COMPANIOKSHIPS. 


Comxiwrouil Siirim or Abbroviatioxu».-^ee 

Hinsw* 

CominunU'^tioJU Matter supplied to a news- 
by writer $$of regularly engaged m a emit rib- 
ut«»r, and which U deemed of auiUcieut importance 
m \ interest to inerted without charge, 

Campitnioirnhiiw. Temporary mwoem turns of 

eompodfor^ wlmii nr** organized in the lar>r* v HngHsh 
lHw*k-|n4nfOtic^while in nearly all our t41Uu\H 
titr npjw**ite of h uv *ng tin* muke-up to tin* 

<*ii¥ prevail**. t kuttjeittt*i$t,ships practically extend 
tin* *vstem of §4»w work to mukinguip, etc., while 
tin* American ^iin rent net* it to composition, Tin* 
plint ||,Iu|!tr<I !o*fv $1 advocated on the ground that it 
facilitates tin 1 progivx* of tin* work and secures uni- 
fnrmitv; while, oi» the other hand, it U contended, in 
Huy him l, that under the contpHuiniiHhip system ail the 
|nu*f;r,i »fr mm*!** up ill a uniform sty In by tin* elieker, 
iitnl flint a«<rl of cnit Adorable extent urn printed 
with ftiwf d. a, and with it Having in tin* cos* of 
production. 1 m* plan i» described it* follows; The 
rlrioi* on r- e wisi, 1 cup) from flm mmsimr, calls the 
iie-whcw of ht* »-M3up;*uioH*hip together for a few 
moment'*. ansi mtorun thorn what eases to put up am! 
wkd btM to iiMfihoiif# ; at tin* unite time, ho gives 
ttioin iU 4 % htrMotimoi which It* 4 may deem ex» 


engaged at their ruses, while the dicker goes regu¬ 
larly about the little jobs which so frequently take the 
compositors’ attention off their work under the old 
system of each workman making up and imposing his 
own pages. The* start being made, it only requires a 
plentiful supply of letter, leads, etc.., and the work 
will proceed rapidly. If the dicker finds from any 
cause such as abundance of notes, poetry, or other 
peculiar it U*s in the work—that he cannot makeup 
ami impost* tin* matter as fast as it is composed, he 
generally calls to his aid one of the companions who, 
in ids opinion, is best capable of assisting him. 
Should tins out* not have finished his take, either 
the person next to him takes it and sets it up to him¬ 
self; or, if there is a great deal to set, the man who 
took copy last finishes it for him. When this is the 
; east*, the dicker acts down the number of lines he has 
| composed, and takes notice of the number of hours 
j he is engaged on time, which he (‘liters in the schedule 
| re ferret! to. As soon as the proofs are read, they are 
| forwarded to tin* clicker, who immediately requests 
; the person whose* name appears at the beginning to 
: lay up tin* form and eorreet his matter. The proof is 
. then passed on regularly from one to the other, until 
i all have* corrected, the last one locking up the form 
and carrying it to tin* proof-press. This is the only 


pnlirllt lor lie'll pnoIut$ee in roiftpodtlg. While his ■ 

eoMpatu* *n * arc jap * nig in their let ter, ftie eltekei i 
l»rf«v«b Im get i.rnHfmr w hat lewis and other matters j 
iwinsta iMptue l m? the making up. He then draws 
out a lahh* in a umpb* form, In the fil’d column In* , 
Jfrkl dmtn lie* nano- of midi compositor m he takes 
copy; and m the w* ‘md, the folio ot the copy, mo that 
he nm he abb- &«* a*,terfnm in dandy in whose hands 
it lire In the fluid column he notes down the 
llilllihrl' 1*1 life 1 *, es* Is fiiuti tills composed, opposite to 

hj4name, ;h tin w* fl$r galley » ure brought to him. 
la tin* fbrndg m e ?a 4$e|$ remarks req*eet lug the 

copy iia tti.o 'hi it***'* <i‘u hi i aU*» any eireuiiiHtattee that 
omiri in «hr When fit** rmn\mtmm 

are mad* I*a thnr fird taking of copy, the elieker 
ihiS'Mf oig in imuMMenf *puutitiea, ri\tug the tlrd 
ttt»» offline * lather h*^» tlniti tlioa* that 

follow, Ihi phm i ^ mhqded fo present any delay in 
the inaknu'’ up t hiring tie* fine* the hrd. faking ot 
ropi $ * m h md, fie* * i$rUr the lira! page heading, 
fhe’foliop .t, i r * I Wide linen dguafur**n, Hotel, poetry, 
nnd sun ofi*» r r matter, A^ ^*ou as he die 

rou r*» *he hnl t wo or three takings are eoliiphded 
iof whe h le* 14 mforme*! In a seeond applteafton tor 

eo|i^ # lo' |U the inakum Up of the Hrnf dice!, 

A 4 he I at* 4 ra*h galley, he eonilta the lllira 

ittid entej i the mM-ifid the rotnpodtorS tt$tit$* % 

in tlsi* h-mrn ne* nh^nrA table, whudi rnr^es as a cheek 
m\nn4 do i*,i{A H 4lt when he pre^enta it id the end 
of the lie, me thiVi made up tin* t$rd sheet, he 

U%i | mpm * 'i 4 the and immedmfely informs 

the qgniii »»eejf *4" it! who provides (’bases 

and iiifmtum. 1 he elieker ihm taken the cords 
«4f the and I»eii i$j* tli»- l^rm muly for the 

proof piilh r, I’h^ eMinpanmn'i are lima kepi btedly 


\\'ldl«* Id » inUatn’c in which Hit* companions are called from 


their frames, and proves at, once that a great saving 
of time to the compositor is etlbetcd thereby. When 
the last taking of copy is given out, it is the duty 
of the elirker to apply to the* overseer for other w r ork, 
so that the companions shall not be kept standing. 
Frequently, however, one companionship will have 
three or four works going on at the same time; ho 
that, if then 1 is a scanty supply of copy or letter of 
Mite work, the elieker uses his judgment by employing 
hi > companions on tin* others. Hut should it hap¬ 
pen that all tlu* work is nearly finished, and there is 
lit* more copy to give out, then, as soon as one of the 
companionship i* out ot copy, tin* lines ot the whole 
are counted otl and set down m the table, and every 
one doe•» what lie can for the general benefit, till all 
b completed. At the end of the week, the clicker 
make., out the hill, in the following imuiner: He first 
ascertains w hut amount ot work has been done during 
the week; he then counts how many lines each com- 
. minion has wt, and divides them into hours. Having 
‘ d Mn e this, he refers to his table to see luw many 
tioum of time work have been charged, including his 
own time, which is generally about sixty or sixty- 
fluvr hours per week, without overtime. He then 
add * the number of hours of composition, time-work, 
and Ids own together, which gives him the total 
number of hours to lie paid for out of the hill. By 
reducing tin* sum total of the hill into pence, and 
dividing' it hv the number of hours, he gets at the 
: | jr jr*« per hour at which tin* hill pays; so that it is to 
h b interest to work well, in order to make the bill 
. pav as much ms possible. Tin* fat, such as the title, 

! liliitiks, abort pages, folios, whites, and head-lines, is 
1 ati m adr up by the elieker, and thrown into the general 
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bill, so that each man gets his fair of it 

when the bill is made out; whereas, by the old system 
a considerable amount of time was by W*’ 

compositors, at the end of every work* tn gathutojr* 
round the stone and jelling to tleeide wImmImiM hate 
the title, who the blank, or any other hit matter, -amts 
as a piece of table-work, etc., often ending in disputes 
and angry feeling. Therefore, he who picks tip ttm 
largest number of types, tn the eleaneat manner, eoise*n 
in for the largest share of the fat, Thb t 4 
.should be. But by the old system, one smut may h*i*e 
a happier knack than another of throwing file 
and will get the largest share of fat, wirtt perhip* 
ho has actually done the least portion of the wmk 
Most companionships work on the same pnnopk 
although they have a different inode of pay in/ ik>' 
clicker. In some he is only paid for the turn* be j * 
actually engaged at the work; another emnpomm mi?> 
will equally, not proportionately, dh ide all tlw* t'e-, 
while others will allow the elMmr to vihiry Ho 
same number of hours as the man who ha* immj**™! 
the largest number of Hites, The latter §*Uo ^ ^ el 
on principle, m it affords grottttd for dKemoUt , i.u 
it is very easy for a elirker to ghe tie* h*< 4 and f c d* a 
copy to the compositor who can pit k up lU 1 o 
number of types. One of the largwi lj»!i»l«ti firm* 
divides its work between three tlttfknul *dv*' * ^ 
companionships, and pays its cli«?lu<r» wialilwiiwi 
wages. The flmt-diw eoiti|iitiifii»tiif>» bate ill the 
best kind of work, and the wmtpiMiioit* tire fniid M, 
or 8ii per hour tor HHM* tetter**; tin «-•* mu Uvt 
companionships take the medium wmk, and >\u * >«, 1 
6d, per hour, while tin* third and Sow* A * i u* b i** t«? 
bo content with the inferior work fur «onob «Se ^ ^ 

fkl per hour, Kueh of these companion dupi o ^ n \ 
the above priees irrespective of mth, bun**, *< 4b * 
or otlter fat, wldeli is claimed by tip pupPm-p 
m remuneration for the eliekerd labor, 1 hi- 
generally places tin* eoiitpoifor on bung to e 
employed in tiiti third-clu/w mmpmrrnVrnp Up 
manner of working w elmily watch*-1, and A 4 
proves to be a quick and elnut oh id- 

first opportunity he is drafted into tfw 
and if his abilities are still appro** 4 «! ;m I i,r* 
conduct is good, he may ultimately' b* ptme'd I d. 
the first-class eompirnmndiip, Hem v * 

double advantage over Ills previous jtitiiatmu 4* md 
only will he be engaged on tW tint work, Ut Ur vd/ 
bo kept constantly employed; fur if a ■*:■.*•* a-w 
occurs, tin* inferior work k taken from tie- 
ship and given to fhesmind; while the iu-»i ,, 
kept going with work from the others mh^ td >n t», 
suffered to stand still Perhaps tmwewr, %U 
and moat equitable method U to let tlm 
choose their own dicker, ami pay him mJ, 4 dm 
gmierui bill. If he dm* not work to tlm -*^U< 
Urn, they will mmn replace him by a nw- 
man; thus the employer will hme the 
knowing that lib work k immmm mitfi y v 
dkpateii possihle, and that he is unW janiHt idr 
actual worth of the labor performed. 
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Cfiiilp #mitUMn Ti'i^ ;%hn imilrriitl for 

Qmn$*umtUm Hm h no itieltubet 

tipI* d kirn a > 0' pickme H|» <v|»*% amineing 

On in coWm'"!* ndo Womb, judifung Ho*’*. 

Hitptimg d»e 'Omk, and nut to* Hi tig In * l 

Hp«.?f*§|hf.vd i »m be* nmtfcr embraced in onion* 

nt reprimit t <*px< IV badiftg uhjrvt* of tlii 


compositor should be expedition, correctness, and, in 
tV ornamental branches of the business, a manifesto-, 
tion of good taste. None of these, objects can be 
attained if the compositor is not endowed with a fair 
degree of intelligence, and all the general knowledge 
he can acquire will help, incidentally, to promote 
speed, to guard against errors, or to set up a good 
title-page or a well-displayed card, poster, or adver- 
I tisement. No man can become a fast compositor who 
j dot's not at once readily comprehend copy, despite its 
; comparative illegibility, and remember the text so 
j well, that little or no time is lost in recurring to it. 

! As the capacity of the most ingenious type-setting 
I machine will necessarily he limited by the rapidity 
j with which copy can be deciphered and readily 
remembered, so the first great duty of the compositor 
is to cultivate his intellect, perceptive faculties, and 
memory in the direction indicated; otherwise, he 
must inevitably waste many hours over his ease, in 
etfurts to understand or remember his copy. As the 
compositor is often required to correct orthography, 
punetuation, and capitalization, a double tax is thus 
imposed upon his intelligence, and it requires an 
extraordinarily quirk eye and quick brain to achieve 
tin* lie, si attainable results. 

The best menial training, however, will not make 
u rapid ami skillful compositor, if it is not allied to 
imumal dexterity. The motions necessary to place 
the type in its proper position should he made with 
celerity, all superfluous motions being meanwhile 
carefully avoided. The general directions are to take 
up the Inter at the end where the face, is; if the nick 
!»«• not upward, to turn it upward in its progress to the 
composing dirk; and to convey it to the line in the 
ei.mpodng dirk with as few motions as possible. 
Very fad compositors economize time in each of these 
operations, while slow or indilferent compositors 
wade time in raeh. The fast compositor, for instance, 
i * more apt to drop his type in his stick than to labo- 
rhmdy place it there; and while his right hand is 
picking up type his left is advancing (hut not too far, 
it iarch ventures beyond a circle corresponding 
with the central portions of the lower-case) with the 
| -nitric in receive it. 

The habit of making superfluous motions in setting 
type m s<i ra\V to acquire, ami so difficult, to break, 
i that tew compositors arc free from it. Ihese motions 
are clarified by one writer as ridiculous, purposeless, 
and time‘Wasting, ami he furnishes the following 
exemplifications of his meaning: 
i book at one compositor, who accompanies the 
ueeto, «ary movements of his right arm with a eontinu- 
' uii * Himfiliu**' of Ins right foot; at another, who clicks 
and knocks cat-h tvpe he picks up over and over again 
I two, three, four, five, and more times »against his 
et.mpohnp stick; or at a third, who makes a deep, 
is reverential how towards his eases whenever he. lifts a 
tvpe from them: in fact, these purposeless move¬ 
ment are of m» great a variety, and mostly w> ndicu- 
1mm, that I will not waste time in enumerating them, 
I tfiit 'by no doing I should give to a few words, which 
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I desire to render impressive and earnest, a stamp of iruilty #*f dt'emd a m,*, , *e> i h <>■'. *, 1#, 
frivolity. form! f^r *1 wu r.-iho* a o?n„ '4**^ $,* •* nc„ 

To expect the same speed in his work, and the 4%* if >**«, w4» -4 * *4, v: ,1 tm*,q 

same cleverness, from every compositor is 11 utopian !** t* pen, * in, ei * 4 ami te/o 4 %; j, >*■ m/c 1 - *» 11 in 
and never-to-be-realized hope; yet what can hi* ami tin same *jare ,4 »4! erne ,4 *t Jv.*o 

ought to be—expected, is the saint' quiet ami thought- in ‘on from an l, ut, 4**-u vm d^*, V***t,< om 
ful way of doing the work. And here it Is not the in a week* !*m*m»* im ni 1 m -eti n •;* !4,m a 

ability,—it is the will of the man we have to deal month’* fav mi ;> oaf* u-4 
with/ Borne may say. But what if a compositor hat *fU4.ie Iwue bm n * ^ w4 * * nwl 

been spoiled during his apprenticeship?*' -to which to the m»M ivoueomot K v ; M of .» v md »r fru m4*ii 
I reply, If he will—earnestly will -reform bad ami the #e4 4* It r^i i v ! SI 

pernicious habits acquired when an apprentice, or the c-w|mh4o4 *44 >11 I he *• «* *n *‘m.a U» 
through the bad example he had, in journeymen, hwttt a r*wn;wtfrr and bn *v*nht u> m 

before bis eyes, he can do so!- may, he must tio wo! adjiHml, SksU 4* * 54-.* m>« ;-o‘ bo 4*,, 

Of course, wluit an earnest and sensible remonstrance * 4 " titr Smw«- • rt* 4 4 * * o* r r /<”*>-. 4 %y 

would have prevented in the beginning, will, in Inter wnalt*-*? rh ; %tt >** *: m- 4 4 4 ', * v.d hi* 

years, require more or less time to amend, alwtiv* hrmt > r 4'** * pp*^4 * *4*- -v- ?. >*, 4 m l ^ \<% t, i, \ 
aupposing that the good and earnest will to do **» Houehhm e ,0 * f > >,* y> ’ * o 4' *. * * * •* * f 4 . 0.4 

exists, method* -<4+ 444 o 1 - -- * r . . v e, *, --v, th* 


Then, besides the ridicule and the loss of valuable 


h**vhf- do * ; »‘ *« 4 ■ ' ' 1 0 , .a ' t *,* w , >1 


time, these purposeless movements will some of quo-br, e or y v»* f • - f 1 o. -* f, '* *. 

them, eertainly—a fleet the eomptmitor’s fieultli, Ins i mir, II >o*;4f e, 4- ,r ( y v. - () 

tdiest, his legs, ids feet; they will, indeed, ».pent!) ' |4i 4 4o % * 

fatigue him before he lias done luilf a day’s work. I W4 ^ ^ ( , ’ 1 - ^ »,.* , - i« 


Before proceeding fail her, let us sec how a conn ! fb** 4 t -4 4. . c f ■ ^ *, * - ■< * In 

positt*r ought to do his work, ’fids mu\ be *uhl in ,1 pufti nr *h * * i*> * . * * ,r >* % ,* ■ ;<■ e - •*. ; ,* 

few worths, Btandiug perfectly upright before \m '■ fmo- e>. . ;e ? ^ f. " ; * *, * ■ 1 • * ( , f r. 

frame, sotdicr-lik<% heels and ktiecyniiitu together; [ w4 n 4,** ; ( „4f , t i . 4 v ; 1 < 

the upper part of the Irndy erect, not etmed; lobttot t-* *-v*o 4 e,/»,. o* ; e *, m 

at a type Indore Ids right liaml and fuiv*i’ crasj< U, 4 <^m 4 4,- ; ,.w , ; >/ / , , * \ w 


and then bringing it into the corti|n»i!ig-#tiek' with 11 
simple, short movement-mo eurvw, no clicking, n« 

turning it up and down; not following with the whole 
body the advancing right hand towards 1111 f or 1, mi 
h or k, but merely inclining just so iinicli as in nla*o* 
lutidy necessary towards that point of the nisi* or 

cases where a type is to hv taken tip. The more 
quietly and with the le*s alfeetatton *#r li;e.fr ;il| rlo it* 
movements are practiced, the better for id4 e% r ,4 qm 1 
will be the result ultimately; for Ids ami will 4 A! 
the more regular, and lie will soon gain, in mm t In 
lines, in galleys or sheet*, what lie former!) q«itt m 
bows, in tin king, and in dntftiiu^ Ifr mil] h, . c # 
hiilerably les* fntigm-d at the end of Id* da) 4 h^ 4 +< 
and will thank me, rather than latigli at m/ | 4 r «4,i 
-die may call it sermon if lie like* to do od 

Whert* are the reasons to be mtmft! ? 4 r thni w 44 
account for the striking difference of rom|*odn*m m 
produetive power? In nothing mi much a* in m 
style of working, in tin* manner «litlrrnii # t 4 
picking up type* One who ciiih*m a typo y,+ hm 4 - 
two, tliree, or more curve* throimh the \nt l« bov n, 
places it in the stick, or one who knock* if repramA 4 
(or even once onlyj iigain.t thentjek, before b*< tmnVA 
puts it down in the line, etc,, *m % , M an ^ u 4 »‘n> 
loser In tinus agidiist urn* w lie, luiitig giviq^f u* 
type, places it quickly, in the diorf^i and Him 
out any further ceremony or re^erembd‘immimibm, 
Wiiere it ought to be, looking out at the Mine n im i >it 
the nick of its follower, 

1 can, therefore, only say to mtipdfom who 


( C ? *? 4e ! v, 4,e* ,r * v4 <, . # , >' . > 

find b,i* 4 i ?,4 * ' *" ***t -m ?r O , w *t t /. 

* 4 4. v * 4 - C*, I -i/ / j - ” K 4 ■ v 

l*y 4* 4* a 4 f 1 gi ' j > * 'V * * 1 1 r «)*<•. * * 

\ n,« ceea • ■ .4 f 4, ■ i 1 . * ‘ i * ■ >, , j j s , >> * 

4**; M \ M \ 1 ' *, 4 , • • *4 - '* ;. , 1 l ; , 1 , 1 * 

Oc -d *, -4 i\ i . tg ,, r, , , ^ 1 jg 

-U 4 i 'A 4, e ? ' f w. , > » * , jin} 

je„; ,v 4/ f i 4' e t ^4 ; >• * ,• , , ii M5 

"W* ?e ,fl * !, 4 " ; ’ 4- * - -1 * s ■ . '* , *, . •}, 

4.4 wi ■ f - j. - ‘- /, e:,, ^ , . ifw* 

* s * ' * •*( i *)1 .4 f , r,r ». ' " e ' i ' , . , ‘ ^ 

m * rm.-o c 4 -- * 1 I /,£« , , ! . > ( " * } 

lfc c; e * e ' - j - , ' • » ,, « „ ■, , l«'| 

4« * 4,e*- 1 * * ' * 4 f » -- i , , 4 

n, 1 K * e; ' , . ‘ - ; ' - t - * If* 

- r . ; J *,*! , i „ ,* I 1 J , "; > 

»\ 1 4v,\ : o.*t V ' . * 1 ■ - , ; v ' ‘ Si 

•Ci V. .4 ! *-'•!' . . , m 

* ’’" M 1 -e ■ ■ , " i i <> > • - ’ K 1 < I 

C e * 3 'i y .’.e , ; / * , * s , i 

b44if/, : _ ,, 5 ' , ^ -4 

*4 ' 4 ' » ! ^ I 4 +, , ** 

- kfl ’' 4 '< 4 ' 1 '< “• * ! . up r 

t' r A 1 h , ; i, , * 1 < n , ; ■’ , »‘ m 

oi; ,fy: * 4*. i "t - , , , !. , u"s / ,.fit I IP ill. A' OPM-i'fP’ 

,f *e^e % ^ Vp4 * j . . / re*' 1 i * 

n L >4 , 4f ' - 1 ) -*I, It A 

i .1 * - , . ,i , ;1 ., V,. . 

^ ‘a * ,5 ' %i h , ^ e*. ? ** e ■ ' * ■; * J ‘ ■ r ! . m 

* *0’’^';,, , r r a . i ' > , , *, », ... * s, Um 
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with tvitiittity than a whole line with perplexity. 

Tiw best time for taking copy in the mind w when 
inserting tli^ ta.4 space in the preceding sentence, or 
wh*‘» iitijf in tin last space to justify the line* 

It should eou’dantly ho home in mind hy compost- 
torM* however, flint speed ri only one of the important) 
objects to be aimed nt» and that* even if money in the 
m \# f )«i| in view* if U often more apt to he Mem red by 
n reputation for rare fob current* and tasteful work* 
maiiditp* than by negligent rapid composition. (See 
inymo'Nb Ev.wr «‘oMinwmex, JUHmumvnoN, 

i -Cm* i *Wi»i \ 


l* t sen vi‘fo\, Sr loiNtu 

Oomiwwition Kottlo 



-TIti nfettitl In which 
the glue, motitwM* tie, 
used in making rollers 

!§ boiled, I 

OompoHitiou Roll* j 

om, < )f all the in- j 
volitions of thU eetilury ! 
In eotitieeliott with the ! 
iirt o.f Printing.* none j 
iirti no important its j 
comp* notion rollers mid | 
i\vlinder-pre**e*. They j 
run lie properly men- j 
pom d together, heeHIIY j 
, •, „ I U ! i U < % *' without the former the ’ 

tilth f ti on Id bav r really impns able; a movement | 
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rollers were granted in this country at a compara¬ 
tively early day. 

Ann mg the many other changes, of comparatively 
recent date, art 4 the introduction of new substances 
into composition rollers,-—glycerine and india rubber 
being two of tin 4 most important in this country, while 
a small amount of shoemaker’s wax is said to have 
been used advantageously in England,-—and a rapid 
imwease of the. custom of having rollers made wholly 
or in part by manufacturers of rollers and roller 
composition, instead of performing this labor in the 
printiug-otliees where the rollers are to be used 
Some recipes and directions for making composi¬ 
tion rollers art 4 , given below, and any reader who 
wishes to make his own rollers can decide for himself, 
whether it is bettor to adhere to the beaten tracks or 
to attempt some of the new experiments. One thing 
should constantly be borne in mind, that defects in 
the raw material used will inevitably injure the 
quality of the composition, and that it is utterly 
impossible to make good rollers out of had glue and 
had molasses. 

The following directions for making and preserv¬ 
in' 4 ; eimipubthm rollers are given in the American 

| Printer; 

Put the ghm in a bucket or pan, and cover it with 
water; let it stand until more than half penetrated 
tt itL water, taking care that it shall not soak too 
long, and then pour it oil and let it remain until it 
hiTnmtM w * ft, when it will be ready for the melting- 
lo ltb*. Thb is a double vessel, like a glue-kettle. 
Put the -.naked glue into the inner vessel, and as 
mtmb water in the outer boiler as it will contain 
tt hen tin* inner vessel is placed in it. When the. 
ehn* i ’> all melted ? if too thick, add a little, water), 
the mobilei may be slowly poured into it, ami well 
miV d with the glue by frequent stirring. When 
pjnperlv prepared, the composition does not require 
btiiliie*; mote tban an hour, loo much boiling 
randier |be imda^es, and the roller, consequently, 

; will be found to lose its suction much sooner. In 
proportioning: the material, much depends upon the 
weather and temperature of the plan* in w'hirh the 
rulb-n are to he ined. Eight pounds of glue to one 
gallon of oeotr house mohuses, or syrup, is a^very 
• 'tMid proportion for mmm**r, mid tour pounds at glue 
to one gallon of mota ws for winter use, 

for baud p re.>..4 roller 4 more molasses should be 
n-ird, a-* they are not subject to mo much hard usage 
a. evlmd'rprr.H roliem.and do not require to be as 
ettoie-; for the more molasses that can be used the 
U-tmr will h.* the roller. Before pouring a roller, the 
mould ,4emid be perfectly clean, and web oiled with 
a sttab, but nut to e\eem as too much ml makes the 
of the roller and ragged. .The end pieces 

mould tbm be oiled, ami, together with the eylinder, 
pj.rn.-d m the mould, the upper end piece being very 
to allow the eompodiion to pass down between 
the interior of tin* mould and the cylinder. Ine 
evUnder must be well secured from rising, beiore the 
/muporirinn ri poured in, by placing a stark upon 
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the end of it, sufficiently long to reach above the end 
of the mould, and be tied down with twine. The 
competition should be poured very slowly, and in 
Miidi a manner as to cause it only to ran down one 
side of the cylinder, allowing the air to escape freely 
up the other. 

If the mould is filled at night, the roller m*ay he 
drawn the next morning; but it should not he used 
hr at least twenty-four hours after, except in very 

cold weather. 

To determine when a roller is in order for working, 
press the hand gently to it: if the fingers can be 
drawn lightly and smoothly over its surface, it may 
be said to be in order; but should it be so adhesive 
that the fingers will not glide smoothly over its sur¬ 
face, it is not sufficiently dry, and should be exposed 
to the air. In applying this rale due allowance must 
be made for the character of the work to be executed, 
and the nature of the ink to he employed. 

Rollers should not be washed immediately after 
use, but should be put away with the ink on them, as 
it^ protects the surface from the action of the air. 
When washed and exposed to the atmosphere for any 
length of time, they become dry and skinny. They 
should be washed about half an hour before using 
them. In cleaning a new roller, a little oil rubbed 
over It will loosen the ink; and it should be scraped 
clean with the back of a case-knife. It should be 
cleaned in this way for about one week, when lye mav 
be used. New rollers are often spoiled by washing 
them too soon with lye. Camphene may be substi¬ 
tuted tor oil; but, owing to its combustible nature it 
is objectionable, as accidents may arise from its use 
Benzine or turpentine may be advantageously used 
for washing rollers after they have been covered with 
colored inks. 

A. E. Seater, pressman in Follett, Foster & Co ’a 

f a “ d Publis fcing House, Columbus, Ohio, 
gi\ es the following method: 

Take .yen pounds of Upton’s frozen glue, put it 
into Laid water md let it soak until the water has 
struck halt-way through it. In good frozen glue this 

Ion. J “rhe ““ ordinar - v glue, considerably 
6 . Then take it out of the water and let it lie 
ong enough so that it will bend easily it is then 
ready for the kettle. 7 ’ then 

The kettle for melting and mixing should be so set 

water bath, in the manner in use by cabinet-makers 
w f theS Ue b e h‘k ‘ he k6ttle HntiI it; is aa dissolved' 

«£“ S k ?“ zrr u **■«»»»- 

« r .« * 

tough so as to resist the action of .iTV J ’ f * 18 

it *S ”£• 


• person can gen- 


I erally tell when it is done, by taking out the stirri i»>f' 
stick and holding it up, when, if the composition wil' 
hang in strings, it is done. 

A very important feature of roller-making in I# 4 
preparing the core. Strip off the old composit i< * •' 
with a knife and scrape the core. Keep water awaty 
from it, and also sweaty hands. If water is used a* 
all, let it be hard water, and let the core dry thor¬ 
oughly before casting. If the core is likely to giv# 
the composition the slip, brush it over with Him* ■ 
water newly made with quick-lime, and let it dry 
well, and the composition will stick fast. 

Have the mould carefully cleaned and oiled on th»* 
inside, set it upright, with the core in its place in th« 
centre, then pour in the composition hot from f! u 1 
kettle, carefully, upon the end of the core, so as U* 
run down the core, and not down the inner surface. i»f 
the mould, as that would be likely to take off the <>i I 
from the mould, and by flowing it against the cor<-» 
would make it peel off when cast. 

When the composition is cold in the mould, amt 
ready to be drawn out, draw it steadily; trim the end-* 
with a sharp knife, beveled toward the core, so that tint 
ends will not be so likely to get started loose ; take ;* 
hot iron and run it around the ends of the compo¬ 
sition, soldering it to the core, which operation will 
prevent water, lye or oil from getting in between tin* 
composition and the wood, and making it peel at tilt- 
ends. Do not wash a roller when it is taken from 
the mould; it will be all the better for two or three 
days seasoning, with the oil on the surface. It U 
always good economy to have enough rollers oast 
ahead, so as not to be obliged to use new ones until 
hey are seasoned. In washing, use lye just strong 
enough to start the ink, and rinse off with water 
immediately, and carefully wipe dry with a sponge. 

olleis shouid always be kept in an air-tight box 
without water, and in the room where they are 

cold^ cell &U | lden ChanffeS ° f tem P era ture, as from a 
thll up. ar ° a Warm press - room ; will soon use 

The Chicago Specimen gives the following recipe, 
winch it says, has been used satisfactorily: I 

moffT { 0 r J u T Sr U * e - 1 S al1011 '"ugaMiou™ 

molasses, 2 fts. Ho. 1 Cooper bone glue (A 4 f> c 
2 fts. Baeder common glue, @ 19c., £ pint glycerine 

™ e * ^ 

Boil the molasses first for about forty or forty-five 
minutes skimming off the scum,-thenpu £ the 
glue continuing to boil for about fifteento twenty 

boil foTfi^tote^^’ t ! 1Cn pat in the glycerine and 
S = -honse 

tSssrssg* who sete lJ »*• 

comp^^riSsTwh '^ 111 " 1 "^ 113 dass M 

more sim p rwtds W of th rG C ° Mp0S£ : d ° f tW0 w 
; ^ '^ass of compound 
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words only those which have their respective parts 
connected by a hyphen are compound in the printing- 
office sense. Unfortunately, the usage applicable to 
many words is conflicting, dictionary-makers and 
writers disagreeing, as to whether they should be 
printed distinctly, or be connected with a hyphen, or 
bo printed as single words. Webster’s and Worces¬ 
ter’s Dictionaries designate, in each doubtful word, 
whether it is to be printed with or without a hyphen, 
but they do not explain on what principles their 
decisions arc founded, and they do not always 
reach similar conclusions. Goold Brown, in his 
grammar, undertook to solve this problem by the 
doctrine that: Permanent compounds are consoli¬ 
dated ; as bookseller, schoolmaster: others are formed 
by the hyphen; as, glass-house, negro-merchant. 
But Parker in his Aids to English Composition, in 
commenting on this doctrine, says that no better 
reason can he given for the use or omission of the 
hyphen than caprice. Wilson, in his Treatise on 
Punctuation, lays down some rules, yet he acknow¬ 
ledges that there arc numerous exceptions to most of 
them, and he laments that the subject under consid¬ 
eration has he,on sadly neglected. Practically, the 
only safe course open now for proof-readers and 
compositors is to consult their favorite dictionary in 
all doubtful cases. 

Condensed.—This general term is applied to 
various styles of job letter which are narrower than 
Roman letters of a corresponding size. Some of the 
English founders use in a similar sense the word 
compressed. (See Job Lkttkr.) 

Conner, James, born April 22, 1798, near Hyde 
Park, Duchess County, New York, died May JO, 
18(11, was the founder of the Conner Type Foundry 
of New York, which, si mm his death, has been con¬ 
ducted by his sons, under the firm name of James 
Conner's Sons. After serving an apprenticeship to 
the printing-business in a New York City newspaper- 
office, he worked for some, years as a journeyman 
printer, ehielly in book stereotype offices, beginning 
his labors as a stereotyper in the office of Mr. Watts, 
who, in conjunction with Mr. Foy, was one of the 
first, if not the first, to stereotype successfully in the 
United States. Subsequently he started a stereotype 
establishment in New York, to which an extensive 
type-foundry was afterwards added, and he prepared 
plates of a number of valuable stum lard works, some 
of which he sold, while others lie published on his 
own account. Later in life, after an adventurous 
career, his business attention was concentrated on liis 
tvpe-foumiry, and lit* made strenuous exertions to 
increase his variety of faces as well as to improve the 
fun lilies for manufacturing type. A biographical 
notice of Mr. Conner, which appeared in The Printer 
of May, 18J9, gives the following account of some of 
his experiments: 

Among these, elaborated by tin* process of chemical 
precipitation, was the casting of Utters from an clce- 
trotyped matrix. Previous to Mr. Dormer's successful 
efforts in this direction, Messrs. Mapcs and Chilton, 


chemists, had experimented to produce a fac-simile 
of a copper-plate which Mapes wished to use for his 
magazine. Ascertaining the perfect success of the 
experiment under other hands, he was anxious to 
have their battery tried on a copper-plate. It was, to 
his and Mr. Chilton’s joint delight, successful, and a 
very favorable report was inserted in many of the 
European scientific periodicals. So gratifying, in 
fact, were the results of the experiments made in this 
direction, that improvements were suggested from 
time to time. 

In the course of his experimenting, Conner took a 
Long Primer Italic capital T, and inserted it through 
a piece of stereotype plate. This was attached to a 
copper wire by soldering; some zinc was attached to 
the other end of the wire; a weak solution of sul¬ 
phuric acid was made and placed in a vessel; a 
solution of common blue vitriol in another apartment; 
then the matrix and the zinc were placed in their 
respective apartments, and the process of extracting 
the copper from the sulphate, through galvanic 
action, commenced, and the copper obtained was 
thrown on the intended matrix. 

Conner and his assistants then took a small cut of 
a beehive, and, setting this also in the same way, 
obtained a perfect matrix, which is now in use at 
Conner’s foundry. These successes encouraged him 
to other experiments on a larger and more valuable 
scale. Mr. Conner, therefore, ordered a fancy font of 
type, which he originally had cut on steel, selecting 
therefrom a perfect alphabet, points, and figures, and 
then shaved a stereotype plate on both, sides. This 
he. lined off into sizes, equal to the. matrices ho 
desired to make. lie then made the necessary open¬ 
ings through the plate, and inserted the types 
designed to bo precipitated on, which he out off and 
soldered on the, hack. This proved a highly suc¬ 
cessful experiment, as it gave him a perfect, set of 
matrices at one precipitation. This plate is still to 
he seen at Mr. Conner’s establishment, as originally 
made, and is regarded as a great curiosity—being 
supposed to he the first alphabet thus made, in this 
or any other country. 

11 is next experiment was made on a more extended 
scale, and, to this end, the apparatus was enlarged so 
as to admit three fonts of fancy types, which were 
placed in communication with the precipitated cop¬ 
per at the same operation. Between each letter was 
inserted a piece of wood, made to the height neces¬ 
sary to separate each matrix from the other as it 
came out, it being impossible to connect the wood 
along with the, precipitated metal. Thus divide,d, 
each matrix would fail apart without the labor of 
sawing. This experiment, however, was by no 
means successful. From the circumstance of wood 
being introduced as dividing lines, and becoming 
wet, it swelled—such swelling causing the type to 
spring from the bottom of the trough. In the process 
of precipitation, only a very thin shell was formed 
on the face of the type; about the same quantity 
having found its way to the bottom, in consequence 
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of the .springing of the dividing lines, and the 
throwing of the types off their feet. All these 
difficulties have been since overcome, and his estab¬ 
lishment has several thousand precipitated matrices 
that can scarcely be told from those made from a 
steel punch. 

Consecutive Numbering-Machines.*— Sev¬ 
eral machines are made by which tickets, checks, 
or cards can be numbered consecutively with great 
facility. They are extensively used in printing rail¬ 
road tickets and tickets for secured seats in places of 
public entertainment. 

Consonant. —An articulate sound which in utter¬ 
ance is usually combined and sounded with an open 
sound called a vowel; a member of the spoken alpha¬ 
bet other than a vowel; hence, also, a letter or 
character representing such a sound. Consonants 
are divided into various classes, as mutes, spirants, 
sibilants, nasals, semi-vowels, etc. 

Contents.—A summary of the matter treated in 
a book, which usually follows the preface, or intro¬ 
duction, but sometimes precedes it. When a work is 
divided into chapters, and the contents of each chap¬ 
ter are summarized at its head, these summaries are 
frequently printed at or near the beginning of the 
work, as contents; while in works not thus divided 
and in which the summary assumes the shape of a 
minute alphabetical index, such an index is usually : 

printed at the end of the book. 

Context.—The parts of a composition which pre- i 
cede or follow a sentence quoted. 

Co-operative Associations.-A number of i 
co-operative associations of journeymen printers, t 
formed tor the purpose of enabling them to acquire c 
an interest m printing-establishments, without 1 
_ oning. their situations as journeymen, have y 

B:L°%r zed in various porti ° n ' ° f the United r 

Mates, The organization is usually effected under a 
a general act authorizing the formation of corpora- „ 
tions tor manufacturing purposes. In one company J 

Te h" ?f 0eiad0 ” fumish > tnsome resjecj c, 
a type ot others, the capital stock is fixed at foOOO- h 

the term of he existence of the company is twenty! w 
five years.; the number of shares is twenty-fivl the l 
smess is intrusted to the management of' five 
directors or trustees; a small portion of i 

- 
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type-metal, and while a rf “ ° f 
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the many type-founders announce that copper forms an 
iese important portion of their alloy, 
ab- Copperplate Engraving-.—This art is sup- 
ices posed to have been invented by Tomnaaso Finiguerra, 
1 a a goldsmith of Florence, about or before 14tiO. It 
is said that he chanced to cast, or let fall, a piece of 
ev- copper, engraved and filled with ink, into melted 
ks, sulphur; and, observing that the exact impression of 
eat his work was left on the sulphur, he repeated the 
til- experiment on moistened paper, rolling it gently* 
of with a roller. His leading object is supposed to 
have been to obtain proofs or copies of the fine 
3 r- engravings he executed on gold and silver plates, 
en In engraving copperplates they are cut with a steel 
a- instrument called a graver, the design being gener- 
or ally, either in part or entirely, etched upon the 
its metal. This process is based on the chemical action 
b, of nitric acid. An etching ground, composed of 
white wax, burgundy pitch, and asphaltum, is laid 
n upon the surface of the plate. This compound is tied 
> up in a silk bag or roll, and, the plate being 
is wanned, the wax is applied by rubbing over the 
)- surface—the heat of the metal causing the etching 
•e ground to ooze through the silk, and uniformity of 
e thickness being caused by the application of a dauber. 

I, drawing is made with a needle through this com- 
a position, until along all the lines the metal is laid 
f bare. An edging of wax being placed around the 
plate, a solution of nitric acid is poured over it; this 
must be sufficiently strong to act readily, but not 
vety intensely, upon the copper; this is technically 
f called biting. The chemical action which ensues is 
’ , m , atl ° n of an oxide of copper, which is rapidly 

: dlssolved f m the form of a nitrate of copper, there 
emg at the. same time some nitrous acid generated, 

Tinpf f r? ble in ^ fUmeS ’ When th ® llcid has 

P “,® c 0 a saffic ient depth, its operation is 

rrested by an application that neutralizes it, and the 
plate is touched up by the graver. For a W 
period nearly all the illustrations used in books were 
copperpkte engravings, but in modern times they 
W been supplanted, to a very large extent by 
wwd-engraving,, mezzotints, and steel-plate engra^ 

bert°S^ te Pa ? 6r USUally made from tho 

™k“crr“' c,l “ <1 “ ,d - id " “»> 

be^ltormto^rl 6 P ^ eS ?;~ Many improvements have 
few yearn Tb, T° i macllin ° durin « tllc lilst 

takinJ n&' • + co pperplate press is employed in 
£ prints or impressions from copper or steel 
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pressure—a woolen or India rubber cloth intervening 
between the upper roller and the engraved plate, 
acting as the blanket does in type-printing. Copper¬ 
plate presses are made either to be worked solely by 
hand, or to be geared so that the pressure may be 
applied by machinery. Efforts are also being made 
to construct steam copperplate presses. 


Copperplate Printing.—-The processes formerly 
used in copperplate printing are now employed so 
frequently and generally in printing steel platen, 
mezzotints, etc., that even the name, of the art has 
been gradually changed into Plate-printing; and it 
will therefore, he described under that head. (See 
Plat Put nti no. ) 

Copy. -The Hiibjeet-matter to be printed, whether 
it he an original work In manuscript, or a reprint: in 
the first ease it is termed manuscript, in the second, 
reprint. From time immemorial, printers have, been 
subjected to great inconvenience from imperfect or 
badly-prepared copy, and from the. difficulty ol 
knowing when they should or should not correct 
what they believe to be errors or imperfections in 
manuscript copy. Authors cannot, be too earelul in 
preparing their matter for publication, writing in a 
legible hand on one side of the paper only, whenever 
the work is of such length that more than one 


compositor is likely to he employed upon it, and 
taking special pains to write with great distinctness 
names, words in foreign languages, or any other 
words which cannot he readily understood by the 
context. It is also desirable that they should pay at 
least some attention to punctuation, for, where points 
are necessary to elucidate the meaning, the authors 
ought to know better than any one else, where 
they are required. It is an old printer's rule 
to follow copy, but this is subject to many 
exceptions. Where copy is manifestly imper¬ 
fect, it is better either to see that the author 
corrects it, to correct it in his presence, to 
obtain explicit authority for making the 
necessary corrections, or, where, as sometimes 
happens, the author is too ignorant to have 
any conceptions whatever of typographical 
accuracy, to make the printed job or work as 
nearly correct as possible at all hazards. A 
writer in The Printer told a story, a few 
years ago, of a rash vow, made by a Boston 
job printer, in consequence of a dispute which 
he had with a customer about a bill for alter¬ 
ations, that he would in future follow copy 
literally, and the result of this resolution was 
the following production: 

A valuable house for Sale. 

With ACKor of land and apples trees. It is anew 
house and nisoly situated and Biting for two 
famalya to live in there is four© Homes on the first 
flour and three up stairs there are all Large in 
Porpotion 

It Stands on Souh Eight In 
the sinter of Both Depots Not five Minuts to Lighter 
and ftbot same to eighter of stores an it will saree 
take Minut walk to CaluHck Church. 

is to veew of the town 
Plaaso of Enqiery Marlboro Middle Sex 
County mass 
the Name and Oner Mr 

Mioheal keney 
yours Beapeelful friend 
it is for the Purteher Now and 
Between fust of June 

On reflection, however, this gem of typography 
was amended before it was put to press; and as a 
considerable proportion of the copy furnished to 
American printers is in not much better shape than 
the extract given, the necessity of amending it, with 
or without the consent of the author, is obvious. 

Copy-Holder.—The assistant of the proofreader, 
who reads copy so that it may be compared with the 
printed matter in the proof. Also, an implement 
used to hold copy while it is being set up. (Bee 
Guide.) 

Copying-Press.—A machine for taking, by 
pressure, an exact copy of any manuscript recently 
written. 

Copying Printing-Ink.—A preparation lias 
lately been invented, and patented by Mr. Moll vain, 
of Philadelphia, by the use of which copies of im¬ 
pressions from printing-inks of all colors can be taken 
as readily as copies of letters written with copying- 
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ink. It is claimed that the invention will prove spe¬ 
cially valuable to companies or individuals who wish 
to preserve exact copies of forms, bills of lading, or 
other documents which consist partly of printed and 
partly of written matter. Clear and distinct copies 
of the printed matter have been obtained months 
after the first impressions were made; and it is 
believed that this power will not be weakened or lost 
by time. 

Copyright.—The property which an author or 
designer has in literary work, secured to him by law, 
for a limited time. The Copyright Laws of the United 
States were revised, consolidated, and amended by an 
Act of Congress, approved July 8, 1870, the essen¬ 
tial portions of which are as follows: 

All records and other things relating to copyrights, 
and required by law to be preserved, shall be under 
the control of the Librarian of Congress, and kept and 
preserved in the library of Congress; and the Libra¬ 
rian of Congress shall have the immediate care and 
supervision thereof, and under the supervision of the 
Joint Committee of Congress on the Library, shall 
perform all acts and duties required by law touching 
copyrights. & 

xiny citizen of the United States, or resident therein 
who shall be the author, inventor, designer, or pro¬ 
prietor of any book, map, chart, dramatic or musical 
composition, engraving, cut, print, or photograph or ■ 
negative thereof, or of a painting, drawing, chromo i 
statue, statuary, and of models or designs intended to < 
be perfected as works of the fine arts, and his execu- 2 
tore administrators, or assigns, shall, upon complying 
with ^ the provisions of this act, have the sole liberty r 
of printing, reprinting, publishing, completing, copy- s 
ing executing finishing, and vending the same; and fi 
m the case of a dramatic composition, of publicly * 
performing or representing it, or causing it to be per- I 
formed or represented by others, and authors may n 
reserve he right to dramatize or to translate their d 
own works. a 


e- chaser or mortgagee, for a valuable consideration, 
h without notice. 

)r No person shall be entitled to a copyright unless 
d he shall, before publication, deposit in the mail a 
is printed copy of the title of the book or other article, 
ls or a description of the painting, drawing, chromo, 
s statue, statuary, or model or design for a work of the 
it fine arts, for which he desires a copyright, addressed 
to the Librarian of Congress, and, within ten days 
r from the publication thereof, deposit in the mail two 
, copies of such copyright book or other article, or in 
1 case of a painting, drawing, statue, statuary, model or 
1 design for,a work of the fine arts, a photograph of the 
* same, to be addressed to said Librarian of Congress. 

The Librarian of Congress shall record the name 
of such copyright book, or other article, forthwith in 
a book to be kept for that purpose, in the words 
following: Library of Congress, to wit: Be it remem¬ 
bered, that on the-day of-, Anno Domini 

, A. B., of , hath deposited in this office the 
title of a book (map, chart, or otherwise, as the case 
may be, or description of the article), the title or de¬ 
scription of which is in the following words, to wit: 
(here insert the title or description,) the right whereof 
he claims as author, originator (or proprietor, as the 
case may be), in conformity with the laws of the 
United States respecting copyrights. C. D., Libra- 
Congress. And he shall give a copy of the 
title or description, under the seal of the Librarian of 
Congress, to said proprietor, whenever he shall 
! require it. 

For recording the title or description of any copy¬ 
right book or other article, the Librarian of Congress 

fifty cent7 Ve ’ the perSOn ciaimin 6 the 

Sr, t ’ r' f ° r eveiy C0 Py under seal, actually 
given to such person or his assigns, fifty cents: and 

SnToft“ S t St Z meat ° f WitiD S f0r •*£- 

ment of a copyright, fifteen cents for every one bun- 


-i . — j wi cicui, tun cents ior 

. Copyrights shall be granted for the term of twenty- ^ ndred words ; which moneys, so received 

eightyeam from the time of recording the title thereof The nC f ° / ° f the IJnitcd Statea - ’ 

m the manner hereinafter direeted. -A® P*>pnetor of every copyright book or other 

The author, inventor, or designer, if he be still + al1 t0 the Lib rarian of Congress at 

living and a citizen of the United States, or resident Wlt k m ten days after its publication two 

therein, or his widow or children if he be dead shall . plete P nated copies thereof, of the best edition 
have the same exclusive right continued for the fur- 1 h^einW deSCnptlon or Photograph of such article as 
ther term of fourteen years, upon recording the title ,j^ nbefo * e r ! qmred > and a copy of every subsequent 


i, - -- "““tun ne De aead shall 

have the same exclusive right continued for the fur! 
ther term of fourteen years, upon recording the title 

“Ltd time T ^ ° f article ^secured !a 

second time, and complying with all other reflation, 

m regard to original copyrights, within sk months 
before the expiration of the first term. And“ch 

. Copyrights shall be assignable in law bv anv 
instrument of writing and <L.l, „ ■ "> by an y 

recorded in t,h« e n.. . 81 S nm eat shall be 


jurisdiction of which the d!r x 8 Wltlnn the 
found. he dellnc l uen t may reside or be 
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The postmaster to whom such copyright book, title, 
or other article is delivered, shall, if requested, give a 
receipt therefor; and when so delivered, he shall mail 
it to its destination without cost to the proprietor. 

No person shall maintain an action for the infringe¬ 
ment of his copyright, unless he shall give notice 
thereof, by inserting in the several copies of every 
edition published, on the title-page or the page 
immediately following, if it be a book; or if a map, 
chart, musical composition, print, cut, engraving, 
photograph, painting, drawing, ehromo, statue, statu¬ 
ary, or model or design intended to be perfected and 
completed as a work of the fine arts, by inscribing 
upon some portion of the face or front thereof, or on 
the. face of the substance on which the same shall he 
mounted, the following words, viz.: Entered accord¬ 
ing to act of Congress, in the year-, by A. B,, 

in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at Wash¬ 
ington. 

If any person shall insert or impress such notice, 
or words of the same purport, in or upon any book, 
map, chart, musical composition, print, cut, engrav¬ 
ing, or photograph, or other articles herein named, 
for which he has not obtained a copyright, every per¬ 
son so offending shall forfeit; and pay one hundred 
dollars; one moiety thereof to the person who shall 
sue for the same, and the other to the use of the 
United States, to be recovered by action in any court 
of competent jurisdiction. 

If any person, after the recording of the title of any 
book as herein provided, shall, within the term 
limited, and without the. consent of the proprietor of 
the copyright first obtained in writing, si. ned in pre¬ 
sence of two or more witnesses, print, publish, or 
import, or, knowing tin 1 , same to be so printed, pub¬ 
lished, or imported, shall sell or expose to sale any 
copy of such hook, such offender shall forfeit every 
copy thereof to said proprietor, and shall also forfeit 
and pay such damages as may be recovered in a civil 
action by such proprietor in any court of competent 
jurisdiction. 

If any person, alter the recording of the title of any 
map, chart-, musical composition, print, cut, engraving, 
or photograph, or ehromo, or of the description of any 
painting, drawing, statue, statuary, or model or 
design intended to bo perfected and executed as a 
work of the line arts, as herein provided, shall, 
within the term limited, and without the consent, 
of the proprietor of the copyright first obtained 
in writing signed in presence of two or more 
witnesses, engrave, etch, work, copy, print, pub¬ 
lish, or import, cither in whole or in part, or by 
varying the main design with intent to evade tins 
law, or knowing the same to be. so printed, pub¬ 
lished, or imported, shall sell or expose to sale any 
copy of such map or other article, as aforesaid, he 
shah forfeit to the said proprietor all the plates on 
which the same shall be copied, and every sheet 
thereof, either copied or printed, and shall further 
forfeit one dollar for every sheet of the same found in 
his possession, either printing, printed, copied, pub¬ 


lished, imported, or exposed for sale; and in case of a 
painting, statue, or statuary, he shall forfeit ten 
dollars for every copy of the same in his possession, 
or which have by him been sold or exposed for sale ; 
one moiety thereof to the proprietor, and the other to 
the use of the United States, to be recovered by action 
in any court of competent jurisdiction. 

Any person publicly performing or representing 
any dramatic composition for which a copyright has 
been obtained, without the consent of the proprietor 
thereof, or his heirs or assigns, shall be liable for 
damages thei'efor, to be recovered by action in any 
court of competent jurisdiction; said damages, in all 
cases, to be assessed at such sum, not less than one 
hundred dollars for the first, and fifty dollars for 
every subsequent performance, as to the court shall 
appear to he just. 

Any person who shall print or publish any manu¬ 
script whatever, without the consent of the author or 
proprietor first obtained (if such author or proprietor 
be a citizen of the United States, or resident therein), 
shall be liable to said author or proprietor for all 
damages occasioned by such injury, to be recovered 
by action on the ease in any court of competent juris¬ 
diction. 

Nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
prohibit the printing, publishing, importation, or sale 
of any book, map, chart, dramatic or musical compo¬ 
sition, print, cut, engraving, or photograph, written, 
composed, or made by any person not a citizen of the 
United States nor resident therein. 

No action shall he maintained in any case of for¬ 
feiture or penalty under the copyright laws unless 
the same is commenced within two years after the 
cause of action has arisen. 

The following are the official directions for securing 
copyrights under the Revised Act of Congress, which 
took effect July 8, 1870, viz,: 

J. A printed copy of the title of the book, map, 
chart, dramatic or musical composition, engraving, 
cut, print, photograph, ehromo, or design for a work 
of the line arts, for which copyright is desired, must 
be sent by mail, addressed, 

LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 

COPYRIGHT MATTER. WASHINGTON, D.O. 

This must be done before publication of the book 
or other article. 

2. A fee of fifty cents, for recording the title of 
each hook or other article, must be inclosed with the 
title as above, and fifty cents in addition (or $1 in all) 
for each certificate of copyright under seal of the 
Librarian of Congress, which will be transmitted by 
red,urn mail. 

2. Within ten days after publication of each book or 
other article, two complete copies of the best edition 
issued must bo mailed to perfect the copyright, with 

the address, 

LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS, 

COPYRIGHT MATTER. WASHINGTON, D.O. 

If the above direction is complied with, both books 
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and titles will come free of postage, and postmasters 
will give receipt for the same if requested. Without 
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the deposit of copies above required, the copyright is 
void, and a penalty of $25 is incurred. No copy is 
required to be deposited elsewhere. 

4. Copyrights recorded at a date prior to July 8, 
1870, in any district clerk’s office, do not require re¬ 
entry at Washington. But one copy of each book or 
other article published since March 4, 1865, is re¬ 
quired to be deposited in the Library of Congress, if 
not already done. Without such deposit, the copy¬ 
right is void. 

5. No copyright is valid unless notice is given by 

inserting in the several copies of every edition pub¬ 
lished, on the title-page or the page following, if it 
be a book; or if a map, chart, musical composition, 
print, cut, engraving, photograph, painting, drawing, 
chromo, statue, statuary, or model or design intended 
to be perfected and completed as a work of the fine 
arts, by inscribing upon some portion of the face or 
front thereof, or on the face of the substance on which 
the same is mounted, the following words, viz.: En¬ 
tered according to Act of Congress, in the year-, 

bj ? in the office of the Librarian of Congress, at 

Washington. 

6. Each copyright secures the exclusive liberty of 
publishing the book or article copyrighted for the 
term of twenty-eight years. At the end of that 
period, the author or designer may secure a renewal 
lor the further term of fourteen years, making forty- 
two years in all. * y 

. l ' ^ C0 Py r %kfc is assignable in law by any 
instrument of writing; hut such assignment must be 
recorded ^ the office of the Librarian of Congress ■ 
within mxty days from its date. The fee for this j 
record is fifteen cents for every one hundred words i 
and ten cents for every one hundred words for a copy , 
of the record of assignment. 

8. In the case of books published in more than one 1 
volume, or of periodicals published in numbers, or of 
en^amgs photograph, or other articles published r 
with -variations, a copyright must be taken out for i 
each volume of a book, or number of a periodical or a 

& 9 6 To ? P !° 8126 ° r inSCription ’ of an y o^ e r article, c 

9. To secure a copyright for a painting, statue or i< 
model or design, intended to be perfected asTw^rk 

. e fine arts > 80 ^ to prevent infringement bv ft 

s p 2^r:?2" ci ‘, de * im into 2 

ork of art must accompany the apnlicatinn at 
for copynght and a photograph of the sameaS t 
« large as cabmet size, should be mailed to twr •» 

10. In all cases where a copyright is c 

-H : 

he claims copyright rt cle ln which ta 

-sst pl: 

or propriSr^ 23 llUthor > 2 


:ers The following points have been decided, from time 
out to time, by American courts, in suits brought for are 
; is infringement of copyrights, viz.: A fair abridgment 
r is is no infringement of copyright. Neither is the pub¬ 
lishing an abstract of a work in a magazine or 
8, review,—especially if it appear that the plaintiff 
re- himself has published extracts in a periodical paper* 
or Nor is it a proof of a piracy, nor sufficient to support 
:e- an action, that part of the work of one author is 
if found in that of another; the question is, whether 
y- such transcribing is fairly done, with a view of com¬ 
piling a useful book for the benefit of the public, or 
)y colorably merely, with a view to steal the copyright 
b- of the plaintiff. But if so much is copied as to form 
it a substitute for the original work, or if that which 
n, purports to be an abridgment consists of extracts of 
=> tiie essential or most valuable portions of the original 
d work, it is a piracy; and it is not necessary that the 
Le whole, or the larger part of it, should be taken; it is 
>r only necessary that so much should be taken as sen- 
h sibly to diminish the value of the original work, or 
t- substantially to appropriate the labors of the author. 

And it is of no consequence whether the invasion of 
■t the copyright be by a simple reprint, or by incorpo¬ 
rating the whole, or a large portion thereof, in some 
f larger work. Where A published a Life of Washmg- 
3 ton, containing 866 pages, of which 858 pages were 
fc copied from Sparks’s Life and Writings of Washing- 
l ton, 64 pages being official letters and documents, 
and 255 pages being private letters of Washington, 
originally published by Mr. Sparks under a contract 
with the owners of the original papers of Washing- 
1 ^ was keld that the work by A was an invasion 

of the copyright of Mr. Sparks. A copyright does 
not protect the author against a translation of his 
work from the language in which it is originally 
written into another language J 

b,» e „sri g s" ei “ de “ kavo 

r pr0p f et0 [ of a news paper has, without 
registration under the copyright act, such a property 
m its contents as will entitle him to sue in respect of 

ciffnr ‘ Bu t t ^ piracy of a li8t of hounds is not a 
case for an interlocutory injunction, as a correct list 
m easily got, and it is liable to frequent changes. 

A Plaintiff wrote an essay for the Welsh Eistedd- 

the ancient ^ , J3n , g]ish ar ® the descendants of 
the ancient Britons, which he published. Defendant 

afterwards did the like. His book was plaintS n 
theory, arrangement, and, to a great degree in the 
citabon of authorities. The latter facte we^e 

from'Pritcha°rd ha ™ g take “ their references 

Sn2 t woan l v 6 tlie ° ry by thc of 

the pkintiff lT c °f a W6r f seemin gly taken from 
ne piamtiff, and certain results were based upon his 

SSfr ^ Witing WaS the defendant’s. l £ 
plmnbff was not entitled to an injunction. 

had a right to take authorities from 

T i “r b i pi " r ' ,,,r > b “* 
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In eases of literary piracy tlxe defendant is to 
account for every copy of his book sold, as if it had 
been a copy of the plaintiff’s. 

8. Although a rival publisher is not justified in 
copying slips cut from a directory previously pub¬ 
lished by another party, by having sent out can¬ 
vassers to verify them, and to obtain leave of those 
whose names were on the slips to publish them in 
that form, he may use such slips to direct his can¬ 
vassers where to go for the purpose of obtaining 
the addresses anew. 

Comers. —Designs prepared in metal for the 
ornamentation of the corners of pages or of jobs. 
A groat variety are supplied by American type¬ 
founders. Below are specimens. 



Correct.— For correcting in metal, see Correct¬ 
ing. For correcting proofs, see Proof-Reading. 

Correcting’.—The correction of the errors in the 
type's that the compositor has made, and also the 
typographical arrangement of such changes, modifi¬ 
cations, or alterations as the author or editor, on 
mature consideration, deems necessary. In piece¬ 
work, or matter paid for by the thousand ems, cor¬ 
rections of the class first named are made by the 
compositor at his own cost, while changes of the 
second class are termed office corrections, and are 
made either at the cost of the office (if it is a news¬ 
paper establishment) or at the cost of the author or 
publisher, in a book or job office. As soon as the 
proof has been read and given out, the compositor 
should lay up his form (unless his matter is on a 
galley) and unlock it all around, being careful not 
to leave the quoins too loose, as the matter may be 
squabbled, or types fall out at the ends of the lines. 
Jit* should then set up the types required for the 
corrections in his stick, with a few spaces on a 
piece of paper, or, in a small tray with partitions 
in it, for this is more convenient. Taking his bod¬ 
kin in his right hand, the corrector should place 
the point of it against the end of the line he 
wishes to correct;, and with the middle finger of 
his left hand against the other end of the line, 
raise it altogether, high enough to give him a clear 


view of the spacing. He can then change the faulty 
letter, and make the necessary alterations in the 
spacing, before dropping the line. By this method 
the type will not be injured, as it often is when the 
bodkin is forced into the sides or heads, and regu¬ 
larity in the spacing may he secured, as well as 
much time saved. The best book compositors 
take the line out of the page and place it in their 
composing-stick, whenever the correction to he made 
requires an alteration in spacing, and thus secure 
absolute accuracy in justification. In tables, or in 
any matter in which rules prevent the type being 
raised in lines, the letters must be lifted singly, and 
great care will be necessary to avoid injuring the 
types. The bodkin should touch the neck of the 
letter, between the shank and the face, drawing it 
just high enough above the other letters to allow the 
taking hold of it with the forefinger and thumb of 
the left hand. In this operation as small an angle 
from the perpendicular as possible should be made 
with the blade of the bodkin, in order that 
it may not touch any of the surrounding types, as 
a trifling graze will injure the faces of the letters 
near it. It is better to use a pair of watchmaker’s 
nippers. 

Correspondent. —One who corresponds with, or 
furnishes information to, a periodical publication 
from comparatively distant points. Our own cor¬ 
respondent, regular correspondent, special correspon¬ 
dent, etc., play an important part in the preparation of 
matter for modem newspapers, and the matter they 
forward by mail or telegraph constitutes a considerable 
proportion of the copy furnished to such publica¬ 
tions. 

Coster, Laurentius. —See Koster. 

Cotton Paper.—The most ancient manuscript 
in cotton paper, with a date, 1050, is in the Royal 
Library at Paris; another in the emperor’s library, at 
Vienna, bears the date of 1095; but as the manu¬ 
scripts without a date are comparatively more 
numerous than those which are dated, Father Mont- 
faucon, who on these subjects is great authority, on 
account of his diligence and the extent of his 
researches, by comparing the writing discovered 
some of the tenth century. He contended that 
charia bombycine , or cotton paper, was discovered in 
the empire of the cast towards the end of the ninth or 
early in the tenth century. In the march of improve¬ 
ment, cotton paper preceded linen paper, and in 
Europe its construction was the first transition step 
from vellum and parchment. 

Cottrell <& Babcock Presses.— These presses 
are of two general descriptions: first, first-class drum 
cylinders, made of various sizes from 19 by 24 to 
41 by 60 inches; and second, country newspaper and 
job presses, made of two sizes, 31 by 46 and 32 by 50. 
The accompanying engraving illustrates the Cottrell 
& Babcock first-class drum cylinder. 

In describing this machine the manufacturers 
enumerate among the most recent improvements they 
have adopted, the well-fountain so arranged as to 



COTTRELL A BABCOCK FIIiST-CLASS DRUM CYLINDER FEES. 
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work with the smallest possible quantity of ink, and 
to be easily cleaned in a moment; an improved gripper 
motion, with registering rack adjustable by screw, 
insuring a perfect register; and a superior pointing 
apparatus, with discs in the feed table so arranged 
that they can be adjusted in a moment to suit any 
sized sheet. 

Counter. —A small machine which, when attached 
to the printing-presses of various descriptions, indi¬ 
cates the number of sheets printed. 

Counter-Proof. —In engraving, a print taken 
oh from another just printed, which, by being pressed, 
gives the figure to the former, but inverted, and of 
course in the same position as that of the plate from 
which the first is printed, the object being to inspect 
the state of the plate. 


who was the first American press-maker to engage 
actively in the manufacture of country presses. 

Coupon Tickets. —See Job Printing. 

Cover. —In a general sense, that which is laid over 
something else. In bookbinding, the material used 
on the outer surface of a bound book; or, where only 
one substance is employed, the whole binding is 
sometimes called a cover; as, board covers. In print¬ 
ing, the outer leaves of bound or stitched pamphlets, 
magazines, and similar works, when they are of paper 
of a different quality or color from the inner leaves, 
are called covers. 

Cover Paper. —Paper made for the covers of 
pamphlets, etc., many colors and grades being manu¬ 
factured. 

Cramped. —Work is said to be cramped when 
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Country Presses.— This general term is used to 
designate cylinder presses made by different manu¬ 
facturers, for use in country newspaper offices, 
where it is generally desirable, that they should be 
driven by hand-power instead of by steam. 
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The annexed cut illustrates the Campbell Country 
Press, made by Andrew Campbell, of New York, 


blanks are used sparingly, short pages avoided, and 
the. matter loss spread than usual, to get a certain 
quantity into a given number of pages. 

Crochet Type. —A typo used to form pages rep¬ 
resenting patterns of crochet-work, many of which 
consist of pictures of flowers, animals, landscapes, 
etc. hi the hands of a skillful compositor it can be 
made to give a fair representation of many objects. 
The accompanying illustration represents a design 
for the cover of a box to hold counters or cards, 
which was composed in crochet type by Mr. William 
F. Lacy, at the Collins Printing House in Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Cross-bar. —The long and short crosses of a chase, 
which arc liars of iron, crossing each other at right 
angles, and dovetailed into the rim, dividing it into 
four parts. 

Crotchets, —otherwise called brackets ([]), are 
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used to inclose a word or sentence intended to supply 
some deficiency or to rectify some mistake. 

Crowd. —The name given to sub-organizations of 
the compositors in daily newspaper offices, regulating 
what portion of them shall be on duty at given 
periods. Such an organization is also sometimes 
called a phalanx. 

Crown-paper.—Paper of a particular size, so 
named because it formerly had the water-mark of a 
crown. American crown-paper is 15 by 19 inches. 

Cunabula. —The extant copies of the first or 
earliest printed hooks, or of such as were printed in 
the fifteenth century. 

Cut-in Notes. —Side-notes let into the text, the 
lines of which are shortened to receive them. 

Cuts. —See Wood Engeavings. 

Cutting 1 Machine.— See Papee-Cutting Ma¬ 
chines. 

Cutting* the Frisket. —Cutting off those parts 
of the frisket which would otherwise intercept the 
print 

Cylinder-Presses.— It is a remarkable fact in 
the history of printing, that the art was practiced for 
nearly four centuries before any better or quicker 
method of making impressions was devised than that 
afforded by a hand-press. The following article from 
the London Times of November 29, 1814, which was 
the first newspaper ever printed by a cylinder or 
power-press, affords a good indication of the wonder 
and admiration excited at that day by the new inven¬ 
tion: 

Our journal of this day presents to the public the 
practical result of the greatest improvement connected 
with printing, since the discovery of the art itself. 
The reader of this paragraph now holds in his hand 
one of the many thousand impressions of the Times 
newspaper which were taken off last night by a 
mechanical apparatus. A system of machinery 
a most organic, has been devised and arranged' 
which, while it relieves the human frame of its most 
laborious efforts in printing, far exceeds all human 
powers in rapidity and dispatch. That the magni- 

V + 6 in 7 e ^ t ! on ma y be justly appreciated by 
te effects, we shall inform the public that, after the 
kttere are placed by the compositors, and inclosed in 
what is called the form, little more remains for man 
to do than to attend upon and watch this unconscious 

SS -I Perati0ns * The macili *e is then merely 
supplied mth paper; itself places the form, inks it 
adjusts the paper to the form newly inked, stamps the 
sheet, and gives it forth to the hands of the attendant 
at the same time withdrawing the form for a fresh 
coat of mk, which itself again distributes, to mee 
the ensumg sheet now advancing for impression 
and thewhofo of these complicated acts are performed 

ment^w a V + e \ 0City and simulta ^ousness P 0 f move¬ 
ment, that not less than eleven hundred sheeTJre 
impressed in one hour. s e 

That the completion of an invention of this kind 

tIle ^ of mechanical 
m the mind of 


the artist, should be attended with many obstructions 
and much delay, may be readily admitted. Our shun* 
in this event has, indeed, only been the application 
of the discovery, under an agreement with th * 
patentees, to our own particular business; yet 
can conceive—even with this limited interest—-thi* 
various disappointments and deep anxiety to whicli 
we have for a long course of time been subjected. 

Of the person who made this discovery, we hnv, i 
but little to add. Sir Christopher Wren's noble;- 
monument is to be found in the buildings which h* 
erected, so is the best tribute of praise, which we are 
capable of offering to the inventor of the printing- 
machine, comprised in the preceding description* 
which we have feebly sketched, of the powers awl 
utility of his invention. It must suffice to say tlwf 
he is a Saxon by birth, that his name is Koenig, amt 
that the invention has been executed under the direc¬ 
tion of his friend and countryman, Bauer. 

At the present day thousands of American print* 
ing-offices have presses of greater capacity than thsil 
which excited the enthusiastic admiration of the 
Times, sixty years ago, while in hundreds of Ameri¬ 
can newspaper offices it would fall infinitely behind 
present requirements. 

Ever since the practicability of using a evlinder In 
press-work was demonstrated, improvements and ex¬ 
tensions of this idea have been progressing, until at 
the present day there are two-, four-, six-, eight-, am! 
ten-cylinder-presses,—presses in which the type; or 
stereotype plates are placed on cylinders,—and cylin¬ 
der-presses on which very fine, as well as very rapid, 
press-work is executed. 

. Bnited States, an immense amount of care* 

ingenuity, and talent has been displayed by various 
press-manufacturers, in improving cylimler-pressesi 
and m adapting them to various purposes; and the 
large number now in use is a sufficient proof of their 
popularity among American printers. 

Cylinder-presses have nevertheless had to contend 
against some serious prejudices. It has been alleged 
that they are not well adapted to fine work, that 
they cannot be relied upon for accurate register. 


and that they wear out type more rapidly than bed- 
and-platen presses. Any force there may have been 
originally m these objections, however, has been 
much weakened, if not entirely destroyed, by modem 
improvements in cylinder-presses. At the present 
day when they are supplied with a sufficient number 
of rollers, they print wood-engravings in a very siine- 
nor manner. If the register becomes inaeiuZe 
rom the wear of the press, this is often owing, in a 
arge degree, to carelessness, either in feeding or in 
the arrangement of the nippers which hold the sheet 
or to continued abuse of the press. The practice’ 
which is far too common, of frequently puttiHg on or 

Si on3i eSSi ° n 1 by - Sh i fting tlle I,0Hitk,n <,f th « 

y nder, on either side, is fraught with danger and 

men of iJ C °T . ad ° ptcd hy carefuI 

’ f increasing or diminishing impression solely 
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by increasing or diminishing the thickness of 
blankets, paper, packing, or other matter between the 
cylinder and the type, is worthy of universal imita¬ 
tion. The enthusiastic advocates of drum-cylinder- 
presses contend that they never wear type more 
rapidly than bed-and-platen presses, except when a 
derangement of the machinery causes a slur. When 
this happens, the defect should be remedied as speed¬ 
ily as possible. At other times, it is alleged that as 
a harder blanket can be used on cylinder-presses than 
on bed-and-platen presses, the former, with proper 
cart', wear out type less rapidly than the latter; and 
it is also said that, for a similar reason, type so much 
worn as to have no longer a presentable appearance 
when printed on a bed-and-platen press may be made 
to look passably well if printed on a cylinder-press* 

D. 

Dactyl. —In English verse, that measure in which 
an accented syllable is followed by two unaccented 
syllables—as in the word quantity. In Greek and 
Latin poetry, a metrical foot consisting of one long 
and two short syllables. 

Dagger .--When used as a reference-mark, the 
dagger (f) stands next in order after the star. It is 
also called obelisk. 

Dalton, Michael. —The oldest practical type¬ 
founder in Boston, Mass, lie was born in Boston, 
May 2I>, 1800, and, leaving school at the early age of 
14, was an apprentice to the business of making 
mathematical instruments from that period until he 
attained the age of 19, when he entered the branch 
type-foundry established by Flilui White in Boston. 
In that foundry he was first engaged as a caster, and 
subsequently as a dresser, fitter, mould-maker, etc. 
.lie has ever since been actively engaged as a type¬ 
founder, thus performing continuous service for a 
period of more than fifty years, and during a large 
portion of this time he was a member of the firm of 
Phelps Dalton. 

Dandy, or Dandy-Roller.—A roller sieve 
used in machinery for making paper, to press out 
water from the pulp and set the paper. The instru¬ 
ment list'd to form the water-mark in paper is also 
called a dandy. 

Dash. —A mark or line, thus (—), in writing or 
printing, denoting a sudden break, stop, or transition 
in a sentence, or an abrupt change in its construction, 
a long or significant pause, or an unexpected or epi¬ 
grammatic turn of sentiment. Dashes are also some¬ 
times list'd instead of marks of parenthesis. 

Two-tun (——) and three-em dashes (—■——) arc 
also cast: they are used under the headings in tabular 
work, and for various other purposes. 

The dash most frequently used (—) is called, by 
way of distinction, cm dash; while a dash of half its 
length (~) is called en dash. 

A dash stands for a sign of repetition in catalogues 
of goods, where it implies ditto; and in catalogues 
of hooks, where it is used instead of repeating the 


author’s name with the title of every separate treatise 
of his writing; but no sign of repetition should be at 
the top of a page, for there the name of the author 
or of the merchandise should be set out again at 
length. A dash likewise stands for to, or till: as, 
chap. xvi. 3-17; that is, from the third to the seven¬ 
teenth verse, inclusive—an en dash being generally 
used for this purpose. 

A great variety of brass, type-metal, and wood 
dashes, plain and ornamental, are made, which are 
used as dividing lines between articles, chapters, etc., 
or between different parts of various descriptions of 
job-work. 

They are called small dashes, fancy dashes, tele¬ 
graph dashes, news dashes, local dashes, etc. A plain- 
rule dash is formed of plain brass rule, thus: 


A Parallel dash , of parallel rule, thus: 


A Double Buie dash, is made of double rule, thus: 


Date.—That addition to a document, inscription, 
coin, etc., which specifies the time of its delivery or 
execution; also the point of time at which a transac¬ 
tion takes place. In typography, dates are expressed 
variously, either by Roman or Arabic numerals, or 
by letters, according to taste and the requirements of 
the case. v 

Davis’s Oscillating Power Press.—A press, 
formerly made in the United States 3 of various sizes, 
from half-medium to super-royal, in which no strings 
or tapes were used in taking the sheets in or out. 
Among the advantages claimed for it were good reg¬ 
ister, saving of time in making ready a form, and 
a convenient method of regulating impression. 

Day, John.—An eminent English printer, horn 
in 1522, died 1584. This name, famous among 
typographers, has been variously spelled Daye, Daie, 
and D’Aije. John Day began to print in 1546, and 
labored zealously in the cause of the Reformation. 
His device—a rising sun with a man awakening a 
slumbering figure in the foreground, and the motto: 
Arise, for it is Day—was intended to convey an ex¬ 
pression of his religious devotion to the suffering 
cause, as well as a pun upon his name; and with the 
same intention his office was styled—at the sign of 
the Resurrection. Known as a friend of Rogers and 
Fox, and as a publisher of Protestant hooks, he was 
imprisoned at the commencement of Queen Mary’s 
reign, and fled afterwards fco the Continent, where he 
remained until 1556. On the accession of Elizabeth, 
Day became eminent as a printer, and held some of 
the highest offices in the Stationers’ Company from 
1566 to 1580. He was especially befriended by 
Bishop Parker, the editor of the Bishops’ Bible, 
which became the accepted version under Elizabeth, 
and was employed by him in many of the contro¬ 
versial publications arising between the Catholics 
and Protestants. The English printing of the time 
was almost entirely in black letter, of a rude and un¬ 
couth style, Roman type being used only occasionally 
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to mark quotations. Bishop Parker, a patron of fine 
printing, supplied Day with the means of casting 
what was called the new Italian letter, and in conse¬ 
quence one of Parker’s own works was printed in a 
full-sized, close, but flowing italic character. Under 
the Bishop’s patronage, Day also cut the first'Saxon 
letter, used in a Saxon homily published by Parker 
in 1567, and in the Saxon Gospels, edited by Fox 
under the patronage of the Bishop in 1571. This 
eminent printer also made many improvements on 
the Greek and Koman type. Two hundred and 
forty-five works are known bearing his imprint, 
among which were Tyndale’s Bible of 1549, and Mat¬ 
thew’s Bible, 1551. Many of his publications were 
handsomely illustrated. 

John Day was twice married, and had by each wife 
thirteen children, one of whom, Bichard Day, suc¬ 
ceeded his father as a printer, devoting himself 
exclusively to religious publications, and using as a 
device three lilies surrounded by thorns, with the 
text from the Vulgate, Sicut'Lilium in Spinm (As the 
lily among thorns). Bichard abandoned printing to 
succeed Fox as a minister at Beigate, and two other 
members of this numerous family also became clergy¬ 
men and authors. 

John Day was buried at Bradley-Parva, in Suffolk, 
and upon a curious mural entablature in the chancel 
are inlaid in brass the effigies of himself and his first 
wife, kneeling against a table, before which are two 
babes in swaddling clothes, while behind the figure of 
Day are grouped six sons, and behind his wife five 
daughters. Beneath are the following lines, cut in 
old English letter : 

Here lyes the Daye, that darkness could not blind, 

When popish fogges had overcaste the sunne, 

This Daye the cruell nighte did leave behind, 

To view, and shew what blodi actes were donne. 

He set a Fox to wright how martyrs runne, 

By death to lyfe. Fox ventured paynes and health, 

To give them light; Daye spent in print his wealth. 

But God with gayne returned his wealth agayne, 

And gave to him as he gave to the poore. 

Two wyves he had, pertakers of his payne, 

Each wyfe twelve babes, and each of them one more: 

Als (Le. Alice) was the last encreaser of his store, 

Who mourning long for being left alone, 

Set up this tombe, herself turn’d to a stone. 

Obiit 23 July, 1584. 

John Day is supposed to be the ancestor of Stephen 
Daye, the first printer in the present limits of the 
United States. 

Daye, Stephen.—The first printer in the 
American colonies, born in England, 1611, died in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1668. Stephen Daye was 
engaged in England by the Bev. Jesse Glover to 
conduct the printing-press purchased in that country ; 
to be erected in conjunction with the college of 3 
Cambridge Mr Glover died upon the passage! and , 
Daye established the press in January, 1639 his 1 
first issue bearing the singularly appropriate name i 
of The Freeman s Oath. (See Fbeeman’s Oath ) 1 


) by William Pierce, mariner, the well-known sailor,. 
; who had been in command of the Ann in 1628, urir., 

■ subsequently of the Mayflower and the Lyon. Tb 

, first hook was published in 1640, being the c**h - 

■ brated Bay Psalm Book, translated from the H* 
brew by John Eliot and the Bev. Mr. Weld, i 
was a crown octavo of three hundred page*, 
bound in parchment, and very rude in execution 
This version passed through seventy editions, attri 
maintained its popularity for more than a centug* 
The first edition in England was printed soon afb-r 
its production in America, and the last in 17- r 
In Scotland it was also received with great favor, r 
twenty-second and last edition appearing in th; ; ■ 
country in 1759. Stephen Daye also printed the 
Body of Liberties, containing one hundred laws 
the Colony, drawn up by the Bev. Mr. Ward, 
Ipswich, author of The Simple Cobbler of Agawam 

The General Court of Massachusetts in 1«‘S: 
granted three hundred acres of land to Daye as beiirr 
the first that set upon printing; but he appears 
have suffered from poverty, and sixteen years afb “ 
wards petitioned for the confirmation of the grn:-.' 
and for £100 of unpaid wages. Stephen Daye ref 
quisbed the conduct of the press in :164 b to Samtr 
Green, and continued to act as foreman to his sure* * 
sor. Stephen Daye is believed to have printed ah<«n* 
a dozen books; but they all appeared without u u > 
imprint. 

Dead-head..—A colloquialism in use in Amerien 
to express any person who obtains something of cor . 
mercial value without special charge; but general h 
restricted to such as receive free entrance into plue. 
of public entertainment, free passage in public re 
veyances, aqd gratuitous use of telegraph and expr* 
facilities. It is often applied to those members of the 
press who receive tickets free of charge as a means 
prosecutipg their labors as reporters or critics. An 
equivalent is found in the phrase-die has his hat 
chalked, and the word, in its abbreviatesl form, . 
written D. H. 

Dead-horse.—Matter charged before it is «. ., 
or work for which a journeyman printer has be*-?j 
paid before the labor was actually performed. 

Dedication.—A preface containing a compliment 
ary address from the author to a particular person 
By modern usage the dedication follows the. title, an -1 
seldom exceeds ope page. It is generally set .n 
small capitals of different sizes, neatly displayed; tl. - - 
name of the person to whom the work is dedicated 
being in large capitals, and such terms as your 
humble servant, etc., in smaller type. 

Dedications became customary in the first ecu tin g 
before the Christian era, many of them ben- 
addressed to Maecenas. Among the Unmans fh, 
most famous were those of Horace, Virgil, tJieer*., 

Lucretius. * n the degraded ages of literature 
the dedication was frequently a mere servile comp] 
ment to a wealthy patron as a means of gaining hi 


ot ihe Freeman’s Oath. (Bee Fbeeman’s Oath 1 \ T 7 / w a means at curing hi, 

He also published in the same year an Almanac . nty ’. a ^ d was oftm written by distinguished and 

year an Almanac, impoverished authors for inferior writers, who hop,,! 
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by a brilliant compliment to secure remuneration 
from a patron, who would never read farther than 
the dedicatory epistle eulogizing his own virtues. 
After the revival of learning in Europe, books were 
almost invariably preceded by dedications, and the 
custom has only been abandoned since, in the 
advance of modern progress, a Republic of Letters 
has been established, in which the enfranchised 
author need ask no patronage from the wealthy or 
the great, appealing only to the taste and discern¬ 
ment of an immense reading public. Of late years, 
dedications have been almost entirely abandoned, 
except as occasional tributes of love and respect, 
such as a graceful compliment from a child to a 
parent, from a husband to a wife, from one author to 
another, or from an author to the class he specially 
addresses, and the growth of literature might readily 
be traced by the gradual alteration in the tone of 
these prefatory letters exhibiting the stages by which 
the. author has become one of the independent powers 
of the earth. A splendid specimen of the language 
of the time, as well as of the wonderful obsequious¬ 
ness to rank, is presented in the extraordinarily 
labored dedication of the received English version of 
the Scriptures, beginning thus: 

To the most, high and mighty Prince, Tamos. By the draco 
of God, King of (3 rent Britain, Franco and Ireland. Defender 
of the Faith. The translators of the Bible wish (Irace, Mercy 
and Ponce through Jesus Christ our Lord. Great and manifold 
were the blessings, most dread Sovereign, which Almighty 
God, the Father of all mercies, bestowed upon us as the people 
of Fngland, when first ho sent Your Majesty’s Boyal Person to 
rule over us. For whereas it was the expectation of many, 
who wished not well unto our Zion, that, upon the setting of 
that bright Occidental Star, Queen Elisabeth, of moat happy 
memory, some thick au<l palpable clouds of darkness would 
so have overshadowed this land, that men should have been in 
doubt, which way they were to walk, and that it should hardly 
he known who was to direct the unsettled State; the appear¬ 
ance of Your Majesty, as of the Sun in his strength, instantly 
dispelled those supposed and surmised mists, etc., etc. 

King James, not. satisfied with inducing the Dutch 
government to exile seven hundred families of 
Armiuians, entered the*, controversial lists pen in 
hand, with a treatise dedicated thus: 

To the honour ol‘ our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the 
eternal Son of the eternal .Father, the only theanthropos, 
mediator, and reconciler of mankind, in sign of thankfulness 
his most humble and obliged servant, James, by the grace ot 
God, King of (3real, Britain, France and Ireland, Defender of 
the Faith, doth dedicate and consecrate this his declaration. 

It may be interesting to printers to know that 
John Norton sturdily refused to print this book with¬ 
out being paid beforehand, and that the royal author 
was force*l to comply with the demand. 

But perhaps nowhere in English literature can be 
found more, fulsome adulation than in the dedication 
in which Jeremy Taylor offers his two books, like the 
widow's two mites, to Charles II., and after quoting 
the appropriate scripture to describe the depths of 
disgrace reached by the nation under the Common¬ 
wealth, welcomes the Btuart back to his throne with 


a gratitude and obedience due only to Deity. Many 
a brave blow has been struck upon the battle-fields of 
literature between the day when a man of such 
learning as Jeremy Taylor so addressed the profligate 
Stuart, and our own time when the biblical student, 
Nathaniel West, dedicated the labor of a life of 
research, To all the lovers of God’s Holy Word. 

A curious incident in regard to the dedication of 
Castell’s Polyglot Bible has given that work a special 
interest to book-collectors. Oliver Cromwell was so 
much interested in its publication that he ordered 
the paper to be imported free of all duties, and the 
work was dedicated to him. A large number of 
copies remained, however, unsold upon the accession 
of Charles II., and the thrifty and prudent editor 
continued to make them available by canceling the 
last two pages of the dedication, adding three new 
ones, and inscribing the whole to Charles. The 
ingenuity of the alterations to suit the time has 
rendered the hook one of the curiosities of literature, 
the republican copies being quite scarce and the 
loyal ones numerous. 

Scott afterwards deplored that the genius of John 
Dry den had fallen upon such an evil day; and every 
sincere lover of literature must look with especial 
shame upon the age immediately following the Resto¬ 
ration. It was notorious, during the period of 
Dryden’s literary supremacy, that the dedication of a 
book was worth from twenty to fifty pounds, accord¬ 
ing to the rank and liberality of the patron, and 
from the time of the Revolution of 1688, to the 
accession of George I., dedications of plays could 
be readily bought at a price varying from five to ten 
guineas each, while some freak of fashion at the 
latter period suddenly caused a rise to double the 
former rates. 

It is said that Pope was secured by his good fortune 
from the temptation to barter his poetry for pelf; but 
the number of noble and wealthy names crowded 
into his addresses would seem either to disprove the 
assertion, or to prove that he, too, dearly loved a lord, 
as, for instance, the lines to Lord Lansdowne: 

Granville commands; your aid, 0 Muses, bring; 

What Muse for Granville can refuse to sing? 

Young said, very smoothly,— 

Shall poesy, like law, turn wrong to right, 

And dedications wash an Kfchiop white ? 

Yet the long line of noble names that herald his 
own verses exhibit, in the strongest light, that thirst 
for office which disgraced his life and genius, even 
without the added proof of the flattering words,— 

Dorset! lend your oar, 

And patronize a Muse you cannot fear; 

To poets saerod is a Dorset’s name, 

Their wonted passport through the gates of fame. 

The first defense of his noble craft against venality- 
in this particular is perhaps due to Dean Swift, who 
dedicated The Talc of a Tub to his Eoyal Highness 
Prince Posterity, and he pointed his meaning by 
adding another address, purporting to be from the 
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bookseller to Lord Somers, complaining that the 
author had dedicated the work to a person not at 
all regarded by the present generation, and severely 
satirizing the customary panegyrics. 

That the practice still continued to prevail, can be 
seen by the frequently quoted story of Dr. Johnson’s 
refusal to dedicate his dictionary to Lord Chesterfield, 
and the surprise and admiration caused by the 
lexicographer's valiant conduct; and the knowledge 
of this fact throws new lustre upon the simple 
eloquence with which Oliver Goldsmith addressed 
the Deserted Village to Sir Joshua Reynolds: 

I can have no expectation, in an address of this kind, 
either to add to jour reputation, or to establish my own. 
You can gain nothing from my admiration, as I am ignorant 
of that art in which you are said to excel; and I may lo 3 e 
much by the severity of your judgment, as few have a juster 
taste in poetry than you. Setting interest, therefore, aside, to 
which I never paid much attention, I must be indulged at 
present in following my affections. The only dedication I 
ever made was to my brother, because I loved him better than 
most other men. He is since dead. Permit me to inscribe this 
to you. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century, when 
every adulatory adjective was worth its weight in 
coin, Thomas Fuller contrived to arrange his Church 
History by an ingenious succession of title-pages and 
other subdivisions, so as to admit of separate dedica¬ 
tions to about fifty patrons, and yet cleverly reserve 
four pages at the end for a patroness. Some years 
later, Motteux, an unlucky Norman, who followed 
authorship in England, was not able to spice his dish 
of flattery to the taste of his patron, and was com¬ 
pelled to bear the mortification of seeing the 
gentleman write the panegyric upon himself; but 
to add to his discomfiture, the patron was so 
unfortunate in his expressions that the affair became 
public, and poor Motteux had also to bear the 
obloquy of—-being found out. 

In France, at the same period, literature was in an 
equally degraded condition, and Cardinal Richelieu 
has been described as a gigantic baby of adulation 
crammed with the soft pap of dedications. The 
amount md quality that he was ready to swallow 
can be inferred from the following address selected 
from many of a similar kind: 

Who has seen your face without being seized by those 
softening terrors which made the prophets shudder when God 
showed the beams of his glory? But as He whom they dared 
not approach m the burning bush and in the voice of thunders 
appeared to them sometimes in the freshness of the zephyrs, so ' 
the softness of your august countenance dissipates at the same 
time and changes into dew the light clouds that vail its ; 
majesty. 

It is not surprising that in a second edition of one ] 
of these works, published after Richelieu’s death, the , 
dedication was slightly changed and addressed to ( 
Jesus Christ. 

When the fashion for addresses to eminent officials 
was at its height in France, the vexatious and , 
ridiculous position of the literati was sharply satirized t 
by an author who dedicated his book to the Brazen t 


e Horse on the Pont Neuf, in the confidence that ht* 
t was a patron who would long remain in place* 
y During the reign of Louis XIV. the dedications 
were contemptible in their servility, and it is state* I 
e that those addressed to the Dauphin were so exaggo- 
s rated that his tutor refused to allow them to he 
, presented, and upon discovering the young print*** 
3 perusing one, ordered him to read it aloud, that In* 

3 might feel to the utmost the utter impropriety of tin* 

3 panegyric. In 1699, the Duke of Shrewsbury pro* 
l sented Bayle with two hundred guineas for tin* 
dedication of his dictionary, but the author returned 
the gift with the explanation that he had so often 
. ridiculed dedications that he could not consistently 
; insert one in his own book. 

> Among the most elegant dedications in the English 
language are those prefixed to the Spectator hv 
Addison; and equally remarkable for simple beauty 
! and earnestness of feeling are the poetical addressed 
with which Walter Scott opened the several canton 
of Marmion. 

In the true spirit of literary equality, Lord Byron 
dedicated Cain to Walter Scott, the Giaour to Rogers, 
and opened Werner with these wordsTo tin* illus¬ 
trious Goethe, by one of his humblest admirers, thU 
tragedy is dedicated;—and under the same impulse 
Judge Bouvier dedicated his law dictionary to Judge 
Story. The station of true dignity reached and held 
by the modem author is well shown by comparing the 
servility of Jeremy Taylor to Charles II., with the 
exceedingly moderate expression of loyalty by which 
the present laureate of England bases his dedication 
to the Queen solely on the hope that she will ho 
continue to reign that the verdict of the future will 
be that 

Her court was pure; her fife serene; 

G-od gave her peace; her land reposed; 

A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife, and Queen; 

And statesmen at her council met 

Who knew the seasons, when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet 

By shaping some august decree, 

Which kept the throne unshaken still, 

| Broad-based upon her people's will, 

And compassed, by the inviolate sea. 

Degener & Weiler’s Liberty Card and Job 
Presses.— These presses, of comparatively recent 
American invention, obtained prize medals at the 
London Exhibition of 18(52, and the Paris lOxia.si- 
ion of 1867. They are made of three siz<«. Ammt>' 
the advantages claimed for them are clearness and 
distinctness of impression; simplicity, strength, mnl 
durability; convenience of making ready, adjusting 
cleaning, and correcting. (Kec page 13/5.) 

Dekle.—A thin frame of wood in a paper-making 
machine, set on the edge of the mould, along which 

the sheet PaSSeS ’ servcs to regulate the width of 
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Dele.— A mark used on the margin of a proof, 
or in copy, to indicate that a letter, word, line, 
sentence, paragraph, or larger amount of matter 
should be blotted, out or expunged. (See Piiooi*- 
ItBAWNU.) 

Delete.—To erase, blot out, or omit words or 
paragraphs in copy, or in proof. 

Delphin.— The usual name given to the edition 
of the Latin classics prepared by order of Louis 
XIV., and styled in mum Jtelphini, or for the use of 
the Dauphin. These works were greatly esteemed 
tor their aeeuraey, and were prepared under the per¬ 
sonal supervision of Montausier, the governor of the 
Dauphin, with the assistance of Bossuet and Huet, 
the preceptors of that prince. 

Demy, —Paper one size smaller than folio-post, 
and one size larger than crown. (See Dimensions of 
Pacer.) Pertaining to, or made of, demy paper, as a 
demy book. 

Dental.—Formed by the aid of the teeth;—said 
of certain articulations, and the letters representing 
them; as, s and z are dental letters. 

Derriey, Charles. —A Parisian type-founder of 
the present day, who has won an extended reputation 
for his ingenuity in devising new borders, ornaments, 
etc,, and his skill in printing them. His color-work, 
especially, has beam much admired, and it has rarely 
been equaled, lie is also the inventor of circular 
quadrats. 

Descending Letters.— The letters so called are 

g, j, p, q, y, of the lower ease. In Italic fonts, 
the letter f is both ascending and descending. 

Design. - Strictly, the idea formed in the mind of 
an artist on any particular subject, and which he 
intends to convey to some medium, as a means ol 
making it known to others. The word is also fre¬ 
quently used as a synonym for picture or sketch. 

Devices, Printers’.— In the earlier stages of the 
typographic, art, emblems or devices were much used, 
serving as a species of trade-mark, but they have been 
gradually abandoned by the. printers, and are now 
seldom seen except as used by the publishers, who 


still preserve the very patent emblems of the student’s 
lamp, the book, the pen, and similar designs. Dur¬ 
ing the period of their popularity much ingenuity 
was lavished upon their construction, and especially 
that peculiar wit which makes printers’ puns so rich 
a department of literature. The use of devices was 
contemporaneous with the very birth of the art, for 
the great Mentz Bible is adorned with an emblem 
consisting of two shields linked together by and sus¬ 
pended from a tree-branch; upon these shields is 
displayed the printer’s rule, chosen both by Fust and 
Schoeffer as the symbol most significant of the new 
art which they were exhibiting to a wondering world. 
Frederick III., Emperor of Germany, a man of learn¬ 
ing, must have welcomed the new art with great 
warmth, for it is said that he himself designed the 
coat of arms which he granted to the German print¬ 
ers, and which is still used by them as well as by 
typographers in other countries as the heraldic arms 
appropriate to the art. This escutcheon bears the 
imperial eagle, holding in his right claw the copy- 
holder with copy, and in the left a composing-stick ; 
above which is a large helmet surmounted by a crown, 
from which rises a griffin bearing the inking-balls. 
The precise date of the imperial recognition is not 
known ; it was probably made soon after the art was 
discovered, and it must have been early, as Frederick 
died in 1498. The first emblems were of course 
simple and often very rude, frequently being merely a 
circle crossed or divided in some special fashion, and 
containing the initials of the artist. The arms of cities 
and countries were also used and varied according 
to the taste or necessities of the artist, as express¬ 
ing his place of residence or in compliment to some 
powerful patron. Coats of arms were especially com¬ 
mon in law books, where the printer often waived 
his privilege of using his own device, as in the ease of 
Wynkyn de Worde. With the growing taste for such 
decorations, much skill and fancy were displayed in 
their invention; and it is but just to suppose that in 
some instances the play Upon words incorporated in 
the devices was intended as a screen, or species of secret 
sign by which the printer of anonymous publications 
might escape the dangers of the penal code, while his 
handiwork would be recognized by the brethren of the 
craft. The emblems were generally merely fanciful 
creations of the typographers; but when the Emperor 
Maximilian granted a coat of arms to the son of Bchoef- 
fer, it furnished one of the first examples of the pic¬ 
tured puns which have since been so abundant in the 
profession. This coat of arms, embracing the original 
device of the printer’s rule, added a shepherd (Schoef¬ 
fer) with his sheep, as the Illustration of the family 
mime. That these devices were accepted as a trade¬ 
mark, is evident from a memorial published by Aldus 
in 1508, complaining that the printers of Lyons coun¬ 
terfeited his famous anchor and dolphin to facilitate 
the sale of their productions; while the preface to the 
A Id i no Livy of 1518 ridicules the clumsy efforts of 
other imitators. 

The classical simplicity of the dolphin gracefully 
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coiled around the anchor, was the appropriate device of the heavy Gothic style of the accompanying text* 
of the scholarly Manutius; and many other leading as in the huge, double-headed eagle of Vostreinan * 
typographers followed in the same vein. The Elze- but in artistic beauty, the emblem of Oporfrius huM 
virs, many in number, multitudinous in works, rarely been surpassed. The buoyant figure of Ariotu 
assumed most significantly the prolific olive, crowned poised upon the dolphin, seems borne upon the wont* 
by Grecian fable as the greatest blessing to mankind while every line, replete with grace, conveys tin* 
and the crift of the wise Minerva. Great among: the inspiration of genius, and the purity and power in the* 




his labors in the emblem of a hand and compass with surmount all things. Admirable, too, is the Saturn 
the motto Labor and constancy. Froben used a of Colinseus; and the bold and beautiful emblem 
crowned caduceus surmounted by a dove, which led of the Gioleti, with its grand eagle proudly facing 

printers’ coat op arms grantep by predekick in Oharitns; Copeland, residing at 

to to nS^l tnd DestlSstfclSe transforming his 

same emblem, making themoral more apparent by ■ sZ'bok 7 “ SI>ear * nd 8Urr0UIlll ‘ !<l K^'-cful 

the motto, Without the shedding of blood there is nn Ti?! m , 

remission of sins. , ^ e . em ^ ems English typographers have 

Quaintness, rather than grace seems to ha™ sm f^ lar ^ rU(Ie an(i ungraceful, from the, heavy 

the aim of the early devices, many of them partaking t^bnftb^* 011 ^ ‘ h ° &lal abandonnu!Ilt <>*' 

y mem partaking use; but they were often intended to convey a moral 




' .iii.tce Bv ......[I. m. 

the learned Erasmus to say that the erudite typogra- mono* 
pher did indeed join the wisdom of the serpent to the tered * 
simplicity of the dove. Several of the other learned the Gc 
printers of Basle used the palm-tree. The great cross c 
family of Marnef assumed the pelican tearing her succesi 
breast to nourish her young; and Destresius used the vase s 
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or religious idea: thus, Tisdale's sacrifice of Isaac was 
a sufficiently fair conception; and it is only the art 
that is to blame when we fear that the heavenly mes¬ 
senger will inevitably have his fingers cut off by 

Abraham's broad sword. 

* 

Certain plain and exceedingly patent emblems 
seem to have been held as a common stock among 
the typographers of all countries; thus, a globe was 
adopted by Oglin, Notary, Martens, Thanner, and 
Weissem burger. Short surrounded his book with a 
glory; Martens, of Loren, placed his in a window; 
and Scholar, of Oxford, displayed a volume wide 
open. The printing-press was chosen by Ascensius, 
Vascosan, Roigny, Sehilders, and De Preux; while 
printers' balls were selected by Van Os of Zwolle. 
The cross, the star, and the anchor, were blended in 
every possible fashion; the serpent writhed its way 
through a multitude of devices; Time and Truth were 
most savagely mangled in every species of cuts; and 
oven the cabbage found rival claimants in Italy and 
in Strasburg. The dull device of Doletus—an axe 
cutting a log of wood -reads into a fearful meaning 
when we remember that this Parisian printer found 
his dolorous (aiding on the funeral pile, vainly pro¬ 
testing, as the flames caught his dying breath, that 
them was that in his books which the readers had not 
understood. 

English typography, while notably deficient in 
dainty devices, has reveled in puns, particularly in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Hugh 
Singleton, dwelling at the Golden Tun, took a tun 
for his emblem; William Middleton put W. M. on 
the same barrel in the middle*, with supporting angels 
on either hand; Richard Grafton, with the. same idea, 
assumed a grafted tree growing out of a fun, with the 
motto, Receive tin* engrafted word; and William 
Norton finally used up tin* much-worn fancy by pas¬ 
turing tin* sann* hardly worked tun, inscribed with 
the syllable Nor, and serving as a root to a full- 
ldossomed sweet-william. William Griffith, laboring 
under still greater disadvantages, followed on the 
well -worn track with agritlin holding a sweet-william 
in its mouth. Richard Harrison, very hard pressed 
for a, fancy, used a shenf of rye surmounted by a full 
sun and resting on a hare’s head. The Barkers ex¬ 
hibited a man barking a tree; Thomas Pavier pic¬ 
tured a pavier at work, with the motto, Thou shalfc 
labor till thou return to dust; and Dexter strove to 
mingle piety with punning in a rigid, hand pointing 
to a darning star, with the legend, Dckh impend mtrix. 
John Wight used his own portrait surrounded by the 
words, Weleom the Wight that bringoth such light; 
Bevuard Wolf pressed a fox and woll into service as 
supporters; John Day surpassed his contemporaries 
iu taste as well as in skill, with Ids labored device, of 
a landscape illuminated by a rising sun, while in the 
foreground a sleeping figure is aroused by an angel, 
and the whole pointed to the dullest comprehension 
by the words, Arise, for it is day. Perhaps worst of 
all was that of Garret Dewes, which pictured a house 
where two persons in a garret threw deuce at dice, 


and the joke could hardly be worse if it is true that 
his name was really Gerard. 

Among the quaint fancies should be classed the 
huge and horrent porcupine of Tinassius, and the 
tortoise of Cyane and Foucher. Kerver, the second, 
abandoned his father's graceful unicorns for a pair of 
fighting cocks; and Cavellet and Birkman prosaically 
contented themselves with very fat hens. The dragon- 
guarded cabbage of the Sabii seems to contain in itself 
that fatally short step from the sublime to the ridicu¬ 
lous ; the mousing cat of the Sessse has the advantage 
of being handsomely executed; and the ponderous 
elephant of Rcgnault gained much in the hands of 
his widow by the piquant declaration that she still 
remained an elephant. (See pictorial page illustrating 
devices.) 

Devil.—Otherwise Printer's Devil, is a term ap¬ 
plied to the boy who does the drudgery-work of a 
printing-office. In former years it was commonly 
used; of late its use has become less frequent, owing 
to the number of boys employed. On newspapers, 
the boy who waits on the editor for copy is generally 
termed the devil. In some offices, each new appren¬ 
tice in turn, during the earlier period of his service, 
acts as devil. Various accounts have been given of 
the origin of this phrase. One is to the effect that, 
the early printer being supposed by superstitious 
persons to produce copies of manuscript with mar¬ 
velous rapidity by the aid of the black art, the devil 
was deemed his natural assistant, and this word was, 
on this account, applied to printers’ apprentices. 
Another story is that the term originated witli Aldus 
Manutius, who, when lie commenced the printing- 
business in Venice, bad in his employment or his 
possession a small negro boy, who became known 
over the city as the little black devil. A superstition 
having spread that Aldus was invoking the aid of the 
black art, and that the little negro was the embodi¬ 
ment of Satan, Aldus, to correct this opinion, which 
was giving him sore annoyance, publicly exhibited 
bis negro, making at the same time the following 
characteristic, speech: Be it Enown to Venice, that 
I, Aldus Manutius, printer to the Holy Church and 
Doge, have this day made public exposure of the 
printer’s devil. All those who think he is not flesh 
and blood, may come and pinch him. Another story 
is, that the first errand-boy employed by William 
Ouxton, the first printer in England, was the son of a 
gentleman of French descent named De .Ville, or 
Devi lie, and that the word devil, as applied to a 
printer’s apprentice, in the English language, has 
this innocent origin. At a performance given some 
years ago at a London theatre, for the benefit of the 
Printers' Tension Society, an actor assumed the char¬ 
acter of a printer's devil, and delivered an address 
written for the occasion, in which the position of the 
devil was thus described: 

(Speaks behind the Scenes.) 

What! I go on and thank the gentlefolks! 

Go on the stage! A plague upon your jokes— 

I cannot do it—X should die with shame! 
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Wei], if I must—mind, yon shall bear the blame. 

[Enters, cleaning a Printer’s Ball.) 

Ladies and Gentlemen—I beg your pardon 
For thus appearing here in Covent-Garden; 

’Tis not my fault—I’d rather be at home, 

But I was by the Printers press’d to come. 

Having got all they can from you—’tis civil— 

For thanks they coolly leave you to the Devil! 

Start not—the Printer’s Devil J that is me, 

No blacker than Fm painted, as you see, 

The Devil—that with Fust the first of Printers 
(Called Doctor Faustus) had such odd adventures. 

Every thing’s thrown on me, but you shall hear— 
Master, you know, commands the overseer, 

The overseer he lords it o’er the men, 

The men they fag the ’prentices, and then 
The ’prentices blow me up—that’s not civil— 

So good or bad, all’s laid upon the Devil! 

For every thing they want, the pressmen call me, 

And if I do not answer, they black ball me. 

Nay, with abuse the very Authors cram me, 

And when I go for copy, curse and damn me 1 

Dextrine. —The substance commercially known 
and sold under this name is potato starch, or a prepara¬ 
tion of potato starch, from which is made the gum that 
coats the back of postage and revenue stamps, and 
similar articles. Printers who desire to use it, to 
coat the backs of labels or for similar purposes, can 
prepare the gum in the following manner: Add about 
ten pounds of dextrine to about two gallons of water, 
when the latter is boiling. Stir occasionally until 
the dextrine is dissolved, which would be in about 
twenty minutes if the boiling was done over a hot 
fire, and in about an hour if it was done over a 
comparatively slow one. In applying the gum to 
labels, care must be taken that the paper on which 
they are printed is not too thin. It should be sized, 
and of a grade but little inferior to writing-paper. 

Diamond. —The name of a very small type. (See 
Type.) 

Diamond Card Press.— A small press exclu¬ 
sively for printing cards, formerly built by S. P. 
Buggies, Boston, Mass.; now nearly out of use in 
printing-offices. 

Diary.— Properly, a note-book or register of daily 
occurrences, in which the writer holds a conspicuous 
part, or which have come under his observation. 
Also the name of a blank or note-book arranged with 
dates, etc., for convenient use as a diary. 

DiserGsis, or Di©r©sis. —A mark consisting of 
two dots [**] placed over the second of two adjacent 
vowels, to indicate that they are to be pronounced as 
distinct letters; as, cooperation. (See Accents.) 

Dibdin, Thomas Frognall, D. D.— A cele¬ 
brated author upon bibliography. Born in Calcutta 
in 1775, died in 1847. His father, Captain Thomas 
Dibdin, was the brother of the distinguished song¬ 
writer, Charles Dibdin, and the hero of his« brother's 
well-known song of Poor Tom Bowline, the Darling 
of our Crew. Being left an orphan at an early age 
Dibdin was sent home to England, where he received 
a fine education, and was prepared for the law, but 
decided in favor of the church, and was ordained in 


1804. He became an author at an early age, writing 
essays, stories, and poems for the magazines, and hohu* 
disquisitions upon legal topics; and editing various* 
editions of the English, Greek, and Latin elaartic 
authors. Bibliomania, a poetic epistle addressed to 
Bichard Heber, the great book-collector, by Dr* 
Perrier in 1809, suggested to Dibdin his curious 
volume with the same title, which met a warmer 
reception from the numerous book-lovers of the 
period. This was followed by several works upon 
early printing, and especially the books in the 
| collection of Earl Spencer; he also edited ami en¬ 
larged Ames 7 Typographical Antiquities of (treat 
Britain. These books attracted great attention, wen? 
splendidly printed, and catered directly to the bib¬ 
liomaniac fancy of the time. 

Dibdin’s best-known work is The Bibliographical 
Decameron, or Ten Days’ Pleasant Discourse iqimi 
Illuminated Manuscripts, and Subjects connected 
with Early Engraving, Typography, and Bibliog¬ 
raphy. This magnificent book was published in 
three large volumes in 1817, and is considered tlu* 
crowning glory of Buhner’s Shakspeare Press, beings 
adorned with the rarest illustrations in steel and 
copper-plate, and to add additional fame to the work 
the blocks were destroyed by the. author and hi-* 
friends in order to prevent the possibility of a reprint. 
The book is in fact a gorgeous monument raised to 


the first quarter of the nineteenth century, and which 
Dibdin did much to excite; to the general, reader of 
the present day it can only be of interest an a 
bibliographic curiosity on account of its being written 
in the form of a cumbrous and wearisome series of 
imaginary conversations full of overwrought biblio¬ 
maniac ecstasies, while the real matter of the. book in 
crowded into the notes which overburden every page, 
Dibdin continued to produce other works upon 
kindred themes, his bibliographical tours through 
hranee, Germany, and England being magnificent lv 
illustrated, and he lived to survive the book-collect tug 
passion to which he had so ably ministered, and to 
bitterly bewail its extinction in an anonymous pam¬ 
phlet published in 1881 under the appropriate title* 
of Bibliophobia. 

Dictionary.—A collection of words in one or 
more languages, with their significations, arranged hi 
alphabetical order. In a more extended sense, anv 
work professing to communicate information on an 
entire subject or special branch of a subject under an 
alphabetic arrangement of headings. 

. nam « <>f & family of eminent printer-* 

in France, who have pursued tlu? calling with re¬ 
markable success from the year 1718 to the present 
day. Francois Didot, the first printer of this dis¬ 
tinguished house, was highly esteemed for bis line, 
publications, and instructed his sons in tin* art 
giving them also an excellent classical education" 
He was succeeded by his sons Francois Amhmise 
(born 1780, died 1804) and Pierre Fraiu;ois (born 
1732, died 1795); these young men had been im- 
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pressed by their father’s enthusiasm, and devoted 
themselves energetically to the various departments 
of their avocation, Francois Ambroise making many 
improvements in type-founding and machinery, while 
Pierre established paper-mills at Essonne, near Paris. 
The collection of Frencli classic authors printed by 
the order of Louis XVI. are still highly valued for 
their correctness and beauty. 

At the close of the Revolution Francois Ambroise 
was succeeded by his sons Pierre (bom 1760, died 
and Firmin (born 1764, died 1836). This 
third generation increased the fame of the house by 
their magnificent Louvre editions of the French and 
Latin classics, while Firmin deserves special mention 
for his elegant and correct cheap editions, his im¬ 
provements in the processes of stereotyping, and 
his great success in the production of a series of 
scripts, which resulted in an unparalleled sale. 

Among the sons of Pierre Didot the paper manu¬ 
facturer, Henri became a type-founder famous for 
the microseopic types of his exquisite miniature 
editions, while his brother, St. Leger, devoted him¬ 
self to paper-making, and introduced the present 
method of constructing it in a continuous web. 
J'ules, a sou of St. Leger, supported and increased 
the fame of the family by his skill as a punch-cutter. 

Firmin Didot was succeeded by his sons Ambroise 
Firmin (born 1790) and Hyacinth© (born 1794,) 
who have increased the fame of their house by the 
adoption of ail modern improvements and facilities; 
Ambroise Firmin Didot lias acquired considerable 
reputation as an author upon subjects relating to 
typography. The firm now existing under the name 
of Firmin Didot fre res also embraces Paul and 
Alfred, the sons of the two heads of the house; and 
the. importance of their establishment may be judged 
from the. fact that in 1859 they usually printed 140 
reams of paper, or nearly seventy thousand sheets, 
a day. 

Diesis.—The mark J ;•—called also double-dagger. 

Digit.**-! >no of the ten symbols 0, 1, 2, etc., by 
which numbers are expressed. 

Digraph.—A combination of two biters to ex¬ 
press a single, sound; as ea in head, or th in bath. 

Dilettante.—in popular use, an amateur, or one 
who devotes occasional attention to some art or 
science. The word is Italian in its origin, but has 
been adopted into the .English, French, and German 
languages. In typography the term has a special 
significance as the name of the Dilettanti Society, 
celebrated for its publications upon art and science. 
This association was established in England in 1700, 
for merely social purposes, by a number of gentlemen 
who had* traveled in Italy. The objects of the 
society were extended, and it became widely known 
for its liberal contributions to works of science and 
art. 

Dimensions of Paper.*—There was formerly, 
partly because all paper was made by hand, and 
partly because the English government levied a duty 
on paper that was regulated by the names of respect¬ 


ive papers, great uniformity in the dimensions of the 
papers called by the various names. At present, 
however, these names afford an uncertain indication 
of dimensions, and they are little better than fancy 
titles. The sizes corresponding with each title vary 
not only in different countries, but in different sections 
of the same country; and while one manufacturer 
makes papers above, another makes them below the 
average standard. A due approximation to conform¬ 
ity has been preserved in medium and double medium 
printing-paper, medium printing-paper being nine¬ 
teen by twenty-four inches, and double medium 
twenty-four by thirty-eight; hut there is no similar 
uniformity in scarcely one other description of either 
printing- or writing-paper. Paper is bought and sold 
by weight, size in inches, and quality, and the names 
used have ceased to convey a specific meaning unless 
they are qualified by the addition of the name of 
some well-known manufacturer or by some local 
usage. 

Charles Magarge .& Co., give the following sizes 
of Blank Book Papers in general use in Philadel¬ 
phia : 


Imperial . 

Inches. 

.... 23X31 

Census. . 

Inches. 

... 18X26 

Super Royal. 

.... 20X28 

Check Folio. 

... 174X24* 

Royal. 

. 19X24 

Folio. 

... 17X22 

Medium .. 

. 18X23 

Crown . 

... 15X19 

Demy . 

. 16X21 

Flat Cap . 

... 14X17 

Extra Folio . 

. 19X24- 

u 

... 13X16 



(t 

... 12X15 


Inquiries among other Philadelphia paper-dealers 
resulted in the construction of the following table: 


Inches. 

Double Imperial... 32X44 
u Super Royal... 27x42 
23 X 36 

^ Medium 24 ^ 37i 24X38* 


Royal and Half.,.. 

25X29 

Imperial " 

26X32 

u u 

22X30 

Super Royal. 

20x28 

Royal..... 

19X24 

Medium (writing 
paper.).... 

18X23 

Census. 

18X26 

Double Cap. 

17X28 

Large Check. 

19X24 

Check Folio.. 

171X24* 

* Sizes in general use 


Folio. 

Inches. 

17X22 

Square Demy. 

17X17 

Demy... 

16X20 

Crown. 

15X19 

Flat Cap. 

12 x15-12*x 15* 

13 x 16-13* x 16* 

14 xm 

Foolscap, varies 

accord’g to w’ght 12*X 16 

Letter. 

10X16 

Packet Note. 

9x11 

Ladies’ Bath. 

7*X 11 

Octavo... 

7 X 9 

Note. 

6 X 8 

Billet. 

6 x 8 

: printing pui'poses. 


Do Vinnc’s Price List gives the following table of 
the regular sizes of American papers, prevalent in 
New York: 


FOLDED “WMTING-PAPEIIS. 
Inches. | 


Billet Note. 6x8 

Octavo Note. 7x9 

Commercial Note. 8x10 

Packet Note. 9x11 

Bath Note.. 8* X14 


Inches. 

Letter. 10X16 

Commercial Letter 11X 17 

Packet Post. 11*XIS 

Extra Packet Post. 11*X 18* 
Eoolscap.. 12*X 16 


Note is sometimes 8*XlQ$ ’inches, Letter 9| X10* inches, 
Commercial Letter 10$ Xl6f inches, Foolscap 12X15 inches; 
but the dimensions given in the table are those in most general 


use. 
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FLAT WRITING-PAPERS. 
Inches. 


Law Blank... 13X16 

Flat Cap. 14X17 

Crown. 15X19 

Demy... 16X21 

Folio Post. 17X22 

Check Folio. 17X24 

Double Cap. 17X28 


Extra Size Folio... 19X23 


Inches. 

^Medium,..... 18X23 

*Royal. .19X24 

^Super Royal. 20x28 

^Imperial. 22x30 

Elephant. 22£x27| 

Columbier.. 23 X 33| 

Atlas. 26X33 

Double Elephant... 26X40 


Extra-size Folio is sometimes 18x23 inches, and 19X24 


inches. 

Imperial is sometimes 23 X 31 inches. 

Sizes above Imperial are never found on sale of American 
manufacture. They are made only to order, usually with some 
difficulty, and at extra price. 

* Note the difference in size between writing- and printing-paper of the 
same name. 

PRINTING-PAPERS. 


Inches. 

Medium.. 19X24 

Royal. 20X24 or 20X25 

Super Royal. 22X28 

Imperial... 22X32 


Medium-and-Half. 24X30 
Small Double Med. 24X36 


Inches. 

Double Medium.... 24X38 

Double Royal. 26X40 

Double Sup. Royal 28 X 42 
“ “ “ 29X43 

Broad Twelves. 23X41 

Double Imperial... 32X46 


Large sizes, like 34X46 and 36X48, as well as odd sizes, 
like 28X34, are not uncommon, but they are of too irregular 
supply to be considered as regular papers. The larger sizes 
are invariably of common quality, suitable only for posters 
and newspapers; the smaller sizes are usually of finer quality, 
adapted for books and fine job-printing. 


Diphthongs.—A diphthong is a coalescence of 
two Towels into one syllable, as se, oe. The English 
language does not require these twin types. Some 
printers, however, use them in such words as arch¬ 
aeology, mediaeval, manoeuvre, etc., forgetting that se, 
ce do not differ in sound from the simple vowel e; 
they are, in such words, utterly worthless, and no 
better than a mere pedantic incumbrance. They 
have already been thrown out of such words as ceme¬ 
tery, celestial, economical, ether, etc., but they may 
he retained in proper names, as Caesar, Phoenicia, etc. 

Diploma.—This word is usually restricted to a 
document containing the record of a degree conferred 
by an educational institution or a literary society. In 
its general sense, every kind of ancient charter, dona¬ 
tion, bull, etc. It is derived from the Greek word to 
double, on account of the early emperors issuing such 
charters on a folded or doubled tablet, or diptych. 
These documents previous to the fifth century were 
inscribed on papyrus, and at a later period on parch¬ 
ment. Being intended for permanent preservation, 
great care and elegance are usually required in writ¬ 
ing or printing and decorating them. 

Diptych.—Among the Bomans, a tablet of wood, 
metal, or other substance, used for the purpose of 
writing, and folded like a book of two leaves. The 
diptychs of antiquity were employed especially for 
public registers. 

Directing' Newspaper Wrappers.— Various 
contrivances are in use in the United States for 
directing newspapers, or newspaper wrappers bv 
having the proper addresses printed with type, either 


on the wrappers or on small slips cut and pasted on 
the wrappers. (Bee Mailing Machines). 

Mr. Mackie, an English newspaper publisher, states, 
in a communication to the London Printers’ Register, 
that he has successfully availed himself of the aid 
of lithography to accomplish the same object, and 
as he deems this a better plan than either the past¬ 
ing or letter-press printing process, his description of 
his system is given below: 

Printing covers from type is a slow process, if the 
covers are full size. Printing the names on strips of 
paper and then pasting them upon covers is not cer¬ 
tain: they often come off. After trying both plans 
for a long time, I some years ago bethought me of 
lithography, and found a remedy for my annoyances, 
I wrote from thirty to sixty names and addresses on 
transfer paper, transferred them to the stone, ami 
worked off my covers in thirties or sixties, just as if 
they were hill-heads, overlaying one another. To 
enable this to be done, the name and address appear 
on the cover as annexed: 


% 


•s i 


In a few minutes any one learns to place the paper 
in such a position on the cover, when laid out blank 
side up, as will bring the title of the paper and the 
name and address together. I also print upon every 
cover the number which is opposite to the subscriber's 
name in my hooks, and then tint posting clerk cart 
see at a glance if any consecutive number is missing. 
No reading of names is thus required. Any lit hog’ 
raplicr will print covers in this manner far cheaper 
than they can he printed from letter-pi ess, the head¬ 
ings being taken from type, and the names, vh\ 
written by the postal clerk. 

Direction Labels.— See Job-Piunting. 

Direction "Word.-— A word formerly placed at 
the bottom of a page, on the right hand, to si mw { fie 
connection with tlm page following. Directions are 
now only occasionally used in law work. (See ( 'at eit 
Word.) 

Directory.— The first Directory ever printed is 
said to have been The London Directory; ora LLt of 
the Principal Traders in London, for 17 32. The 
originator of this work was Mr. James Drown, a 
native of .Kelso, in {Scotland, who, after laving the 
foundation, gave it to Mr. Henry Kent, a" London 
printer, who carried it on, and got an estate by it. 
Mr. Brown was a scholar of hoiucs eminence, but L 
better known as a merchant and traveler in vuriou* 
parts of the globe. He was horn May 23, 170b. died 
November, 1788. 
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Diseases of Printers.— While a considerable 
number of printers live to a green old age, the 
average term of life among compositors is less than 
that of persons engaged in many other indoor pur¬ 
suits, or in agricultural labors. Statistical statements 
bearing on this point have been made from time to 
time in various countries. It is said that the average 
duration of the life of compositors on American 
morning newspapers is about forty-five years. A 
statement was made before the Typographical Society 
of Berlin, Prussia, some time ago, to the effect that 
of 1000 printers there had died in nine years 196, or 
nearly twenty per cent.; that of these, 126 died of 
consumption, and only 61 of other diseases; that 
more than one-third of those dying were from 19 to 
80 years old, and that only two of those whose deaths 
wore reported had reached the age of 80. A London 
physician who made an elaborate investigation of the 
sanitary circumstances of the printers of that city a 
few years ago, and who inspected the records of a 
number of printers’ societies, found that the average 
age of their members at death was about 48 years. 
The Rcgistrar-tUuieral furnished the physician re¬ 
ferred to, with the following comparison of the rate 
of mortality among the printers of London and the 
agricultural laborers of England for 1860 and 1861: 


\tf Nl» AI» MORTALITY I»KK HUN DIMM) CI'IRSONS. 


Atft's .. 

U> to 20 

20 to 25 

25 to 85 

25 to 45 

PriutwH .. 

0.440 

0.008 

0.804 

1.747 

Agricultural ) 
luhoror#. ) 

0.42:5 

0.702 

, 1 

0.748 

L........ 

0.805 


This table indicates that in early life, or from 
fifteen to thirty-live, there is very little difference 
between the mortality of printers and that of farmers. 
Out of a hundred of the former a small fraction more 
than two (2.082) die annually, and out of a hundred 
of the hitler a small fraction less than two (1.928) die 
a initially. A Her the age of thirty-five is passed, how¬ 
ever, the contrast becomes startling, for then deaths 
become, more than twice as numerous among the 
printers as among the farmers. Out of a hundred 
printers between the ages of thirty-five and fifty-live, 
more than four (4.114) die annually, while out of a 
hundred farmers of the same age, there are annually 
less than two (1.980) deaths. 

Despite these statements, however, there is no good 
reason for regarding the printing-business as in¬ 
herently unhealthy. Under favorable circumstances, 
compositors have repeatedly worked at it, steadily, 
for many years; and press-work is often more apt to 
be conducive to health than to be injurious. The 
tldng most positively and directly inimical is the 
practice of heating type immediately after it is dis¬ 
tributed, for the purpose of drying it, and then com¬ 
mencing composition before the type has become 
cold. Whether heat in thus applied by burning 
paper over the surface of the type, or by putting the 
cases near a stove or steam pipes, or by wetting mat¬ 
ter for distribution with hot water, there is constant 
clanger that pernicious effects will arise from the 


partial release of so subtle a substance as antimony. 
Although diseases directly traceable to this cause are 
comparatively rare, a sufficient number are known to 
have occurred to indicate that it is very dangerous 
to handle heated type. In some cases the lungs have 
been seriously affected by inhaling the fumes of hot 
type or melted type-metal; in others the hands or 
arms have been well-nigh paralyzed; and in others 
the whole body has been injuriously inflamed. 

The most dangerous disease to printers, however, 
is manifestly consumption. Its fatal ravages among 
them may he due in part to the occasional inhalation 
of the dust accumulating in their cases, which has 
been called a poisonous dust, but it is owing mainly 
to tbe fact that a large portion of the work of com¬ 
positors is performed at night, in badly-ventilated 
rooms, under blazing gas-lights, and that, after being 
exhausted by such labors, many compositors rush 
from overheated composing-rooms into the cold air 
without taking time to button up their overcoats or 
to protect themselves properly, by other precautions, 
against the inclemency of the weather. Even day- 
hands in book and job offices are often obliged by 
business exigencies to perform night-work, and few 
printers totally escape such exhaustive labors; so that 
the whole craft is more or less subject to industrial 
and sanitary conditions which have a strong tendency 
in themselves, and independent of the act of setting 
type, to breed consumption. 

Display Letter.— See Job Letter. 

Display of Type—The art of displaying type is 
often erroneously considered as the exclusive function 
of the job printer. The book or news compositor is 
apt to think that a knowledge of this branch of the 
art is not a necessary part of his education. It is a 
mistake. He cannot be considered a good compositor 
who is incompetent to set up a good book title or a 
neatly displayed advertisement, for these are duties 
strictly within his province. 

We have no reason now to complain of the poverty 
of our materials. It would he almost impossible to 
number or to strictly classify tbe distinct faces, sizes, 
and styles of modem types. Where the type-founders 
have done so well, it is not unreasonable in the public 
to look for a corresponding advance on the part of 
the compositor. It is much more difficult to he a 
good compositor now than it was one hundred years 
ago. The good presswork of the last century would 
pass muster with honor; but the good composition of 
that period would not now be tolerated. 

The utility and importance of a knowledge of the 
best methods of display will not need any elaboration. 
However utilitarian any man may be in bis tendencies, 
lie cannot fail to note the superior merit of a properly 
displayed piece of composition. The subject-matter, 
the thought itself, of any form of printing, should be 
its chief attraction; but there is no written matter so 
wise or so witty that the method of arranging the 
types, by which the wise or witty idea is conveyed to 
the reader, can be passed by as of trivial importance. 
A badly-arranged title-page, a profuse peppering of 
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italics or capitals, or a neglect to proportion blanks, 
spaces, and margins, will repel an ordinary reader 
quite as effectually as dullness in the subject itself. 
How many persons would read accepted poems if 
they were run in solid? How many would read 
standard histories if they were set up in solid minion 
double columns? We have but to look at some of 
our old books again to perceive the necessity of a 
proper arrangement of type. Irrespective of subject- 
matter, the reading of one book is a pleasure, the 
reading of another a drudgery. 

The superior attraction of a good modern book is 
due to its arrangement. In the old book there are no 
chapter-heads, no blanks, no paragraphs, no relief 
whatever to the eye. In the modern we have sys¬ 
tematic divisions, displayed headings, paragraphs, 
capitals, italics, and suitable captions. This is one 
of the many forms of displaying types, the utility of 
which cannot be questioned. The first inference to 
be drawn is, that to make books look inviting and 
subject-matter attractive, there must be leads between 
the lines, frequent use of paragraphs, a systematic 
division of the subject in chapters and captions, and 
good broad margins. To sum all up briefly, there 
must be much more white than black on the page. 
This rule should be remembered, for it will apply 
almost as well to posters as to book pages. 

Before the novice can reasonably hope to become 
expert in displaying type, it is important that he 
should have a clear idea of the effect he wishes to 
produce. He must first know what a good piece of 
display is, and what are the points that make it good. 
If he undertakes to study the matter, he will first 
perceive that in most pieces of display there are 
various sizes and styles of type. He will rightly 
infer that contrast is one of the methods by which 
the desired effect is produced—-he will notice con¬ 
trasts in the sizes, shapes, and shades of the type. 
He will see that a line of capitals is often followed 
by a line of lower-case—that a long line is preceded 
by a short line—that the prominent lines are black, 
while the catch-lines are small and light—that 
antique type appears all the blacker and bolder by 
reason of its juxtaposition with light-faced Roman— 
that the prominent lines are most prominent when 
they are not followed or preceded by lines of the 
same length. The inference would be, that bold and 
effective display can be secured only by using the 
best methods of making contrast,—that display itself 
is nothing but contrast. 

To a great extent this is true; but it is not always 
correct. There are other kinds of displayed work 
than posters,—work in which violent contrasts are 
useless as well as in bad taste. Book titles would be 
disfigured by strict imitation of the method by which 
a poster is improved. The reason is obvious: the book 
is held in the hand, the poster is to be read, if need 
be, across the street; the book title needs no violent 
contrast to arrest attention, while the poster is inef¬ 
fective without this violent contrast; the poster is an 
isolated piece of work, and need not agree with any 


other, but the book title must be in some kind of har¬ 
mony w r ith the type in the text. It appears, then, 
that harmony in the grouping of type is as essential 
in one case as contrast is in another. And here we 
come to another rule: the finer, more artistic, and 
more elegant the class of work, the less need of con¬ 
trast and the greater need of harmony. There may 
be contrast in the sizes of the type, and sometimes 
in the shapes of the type, but there must be harmony 
in the general effect. All the lines must look as if 
they were in some way connected. 

We have, then, two distinct and apparently opposite 
qualities to be reconciled, so as to produce, good effect 
Let us first consider the methods of securing contrast 

1. Contrast of Size, from diamond up, which needs 
no explanation. 

2. Contrast of Style, as may be shown in Roman, 
Italic, Antique, Gothics, Black, Ornamented, Script, 
etc. There are many varieties of all these styles. The 
radical difference between upper- and lower-case may 
also be classified under the contrast of style. 

3. Contrast of Shade .—-Most Roman type is light, 
while Antiques, Gothics, and Titles are blaek t in 
shade. By the skillful contrasting of these two 
distinct shades the most violent contrasts are pro¬ 
duced. It is the blackness or lightness of any type, 
more than any other quality, that qualifies or dis¬ 
qualifies it for use. Ornamental types occupy a 
middle position between the extreme blaoknoss of 
Antique and the lightness of Roman. Heeu from a 
distance they look gray. It is this gray ness, this 
dissimilarity in shade, quite as much as any grace of 
design, that makes Ornamental type attractive. An 
Ornamental line inserted between an Antique and a 
Roman not only gives greater prominence to each, 
by its difference in form, hut serves also to harmonize 
both, by its approximation to each in shade. 

4. Contrast of Shape,.-—Thu plain form, condensed, 
expanded. 

Here, then, we have differences that can be com¬ 
bined* in infinite variations. We must, however, 
study the points of difference to make good contrasts 
and proper effects. 

If a poster is set up exclusively in light-faced 
Roman, even with a great variety of sizes, it will not 
be bold and effective. It has no blackness of shade 
or color; it cannot be read at a distance; it fails in 
its first purpose, the arresting of careless eyes. An 
effective poster should have mixed type, and that 
type should be bold. 

If a book title is set in bold Gothic or Antique with 
ever so much care and judgment, no beautv of out in 
type or skill in grouping can make it attractive, ft 
is clumsy, for it is not in keeping with tins text that 
follows, and is offensively and needlessly black. 

Set up a large poster in mixed type; aim to make 
it as bold as possible; let every line he full, or nearly 
so; separate the lines by pica regiefcs only, Tin? 
proof of such a job will show that the effect intruded 
is defeated. The crowding of the type together to 
produce increased blackness and boldness hm pro* 
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duced confusion only. There must be a certain 
amount of white surface left to give relief to the eye 
and perspicuity to the type. If this is neglected, the 
stronger the contrast the more ineffective the display. 

Set up a note circular with light Script and mixed 
display of Ornamental type in crowded space. The 
types selected may be most beautiful, but the job, as 
a whole, will look weak and ineffective, for there is 
no contrast of shade, and no relief to the eye. Remove 
the Ornamentals; insert instead plain Italic caps, or 
even Antiques, lead out liberally, and give the types a 
fair field for show, and the job may look perfect. It 
will certainly be more neat and tasteful. 

Set up a poster in mixed type; let the first short 
line be in condensed Antique, let the next following 
line be in expanded Roman, and you will have a 
violent contrast, but poor display, and in bad taste. 
Put the inferior line in expanded type and the prin¬ 
cipal line in Antique (not condensed), and the 
incongruity will not be so palpable. The expanded 
type is not suitable in long lines, nor the condensed 
type in short lines. The reversion of this plain rule 
makes the contrast of shape in the type absurd when 
considered with reference to the unequal division of 
blank space around the types. 

Again, set up a piece of displayed work exclusi vely 
in Ornamental type, and let them be of the most 
beautiful styles. In most eases the olivet produced 
will be quite unpleasant. The absence of contrast 
in shape and shade will give a dull monotony to the 
work that no beauty in the type cun redeem. Remove 
some of the Ornamental lines and put plain Romans, 
Antiques, or Gothics in their place, and the effect will 
he quite magical. The plain type, will be clearer, the 
Ornamental type more beautiful, and the. work as a 
whole much more effective. It follows that beautiful 
type will not always make beautiful work,—that the 
style of type used in one line must be in contrast to 
and yet in agreement with the type, in preceding ami 
following lines. This is the whole, art of display,—to 
make the work look effective. 

This effect, however, cannot he produced only by 
a balancing of long lines with short lines, or a 
contrasting of large with small types. 'The use of 
display is not to show a large ami varied stock of 
type, but to make the subject more clear and 
readable. The job is best displayed that presents 
most clearly and forcibly the purpose of the writer. 
It is the effect wanted that is the object, and to this 
object all artificial rules must give way. 

If the compositor is ignorant of the effect that is 
wanted, it is not possible that he can please. He 
should, therefore, train himself to think over the 
object of his work,—of the effect intended. If he 
understands this clearly it will be of more importance 
to him than the knowledge of any technical rules; he 
will have hut little difficulty in properly displaying 
the most difficult copy. He. should further be told 
that this knowledge cannot be imparted by the fore¬ 
man; it can be acquired only by cultivating habits of 
perception. 
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Two displayed lines of the same size and the same 
length should not be allowed together. Their prox¬ 
imity and uniformity prevent contrast and defeat 
display. For the same reason, two displayed lines 
of precisely the same size and style should not he 
allowed together, unless the words or clauses intended 
for display are so closely connected that they cannot 
be divided. For example: the words Knickerbocker 
Life Insurance Company may he required as a lead¬ 
ing display line in a narrow measure. There is no 
type sufficiently condensed, and yet sufficiently clear, 
to give these words proper prominence. They must 
bo separated into two or more lines. It is usual, 
in such a ease, to make each lino of a distinct face of 
type. But there is no reason why the faces of type 
should differ. The clause will not admit of it. The 
name is one, and all the words constituting it should 
be taken together and displayed alike; for there is no 
one word in the clause that has any natural promi¬ 
nence over its fellows. 

Every book title, poster, card, and almost every 
variety of displayed work, should have one leading 
line, superior to all others in size, clearness, and 
effect. The leading line should consist only of the 
word or words which embrace the pith and marrow 
of the subject, and consequently most likely to arrest 
the eye and give an insight into the object of the 
work. In a poster for a transportation company, the 
destination is the most effective line; in the show-bill 
of a theater, the name of the chief piece, or principal 
actor; in the title of a book, the words by which the 
hook is called. This rule is so simple that it needs 
no enforcement by illustration. The word that gives 
a key to all the other matter should have the greatest 
prominence, and all else should be subordinate. 

This leading line, should never be divided by a 
hyphen, nor should it be abbreviated so as to confuse 
the meaning. To secure the greatest effect in display, 
the shortest words or clauses are desirable; but these 
arc not always to bo. found in copy. But the wording 
must not, for that reason, bo contracted, or distorted, 
to accommodate it to the type. The type must be 
adapted to the words; it will not answer to make the 
words fit a favorite style of type. 

Example: Passengers are requested not to smoke 
abaft the shaft. In this very common notice, the 
words to smoke or smoke, are sometimes made the 
chief display line, the compositor disregarding the 
negative not, which is certainly fully as important a 
word as the verb it qualifies. The excuse that there 
is no type in the office that will make a good full line 
is inadmissible. If such is the case, the word not 
should make a separate displayed line. The obvious 
meaning of the copy should have its full expression, 
no matter how odd it may appear. 

The main display line should be located in the 
center or at the head of the work. The compositor 
will have but little difficulty in obeying this rule: 
titles, posters, and show-cards are not prefixed with 
dedications and introductions. There are occasions, 
however, in awkwardly-constructed matter, where the 
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display line is placed at or near the foot. ^ Where the 
compositor can do so, with confidence in its propiiety 
and acceptability, he should alter it to a better 
position. 

The leading display line appears to best advantage 
in capitals. There is a completeness and perfection 
in capitals entirely unapproachable by lower-case. 
What is applicable to a book title may be also applied 
to show cards and posters. In most cases it is a 
question of attainable materials. Of two lines the 
one a weak line of capitals, the other a* bold, showy 
line of lower-case—the compositor should select that 
which will produce the best effect. Where he has 
opportunity to decide between two of great promi¬ 
nence, the preference should be given to the capitals. 

The leading display line in close or solid matter 
should be a full line. In loose or open matter it may 
be a short line. Where there is an unusual amount 
of matter, and few white lines or spaces occur in the 
body of a piece of display, the main display, if not 
full, has a bad appearance. The great white blanks 
on each side are in painful contrast with the density 
of the body. But where the body is loose and open, 
there is no such necessity, and it may be short to 
better advantage. There are words which no art can 
expand in a full line without increasing the size of 
the letter in a great disproportion to the body, and 
this would make the matter worse. It is better to 
give the true display-line a fair prominence, and no 
more. If it is not capable of sufficient extension, 
fhe adjoining lines must be arranged by spacing or 
crowding, so as to give it proper relief. 

The leading display line must be supported by 
subordinate minor lines in a proper manner, to pro¬ 
duce a good effect. It is generally a very easy matter 
to pick out the main line, but to lay off the minor 
points of display is no easy task. The word or words 
which are selected for the main line are those which 
are the most significant and definite. To find the 
minor lines the same rule should be followed, select¬ 
ing them in the order in which they should stand, 
until the space is entirely occupied. 

The minor displayed lines should be of irregular 
length. In light and open matters, if they are all 
made full, the effect is lost How would a book title 
look in which every line was full? Even in more 
solid matter full displayed lines give an unpleasing 
appearance of squareness. A well-balanced irregu¬ 
larity of form in the outline of a job is as necessary 
to perspicuity as are variety in face and diversity in 
size of type. It is almost impossible to carry out 
this rule in jobs where an excess of display lines is 
introduced, and one of the reasons why a few lines of 
plain Roman text type is recommended is, that it 
avoids the necessity of taking in or spacing out of 
display lines to prevent this squareness and uni¬ 
formity. 

Every short display line should be placed in the 
center, thus giving a uniform blank on each side. 
This is needed to maintain the balance of the bill 
and give it sufficient precision and regularity. 


When a number of displayed lines are grouped 
together, and all are required to be set in the same 
style of type, the effect is heightened by giving diem 
an irregular indention, thus: 


The prominence given to each word by the inden¬ 
tion, and the well-balanced irregularity of the form 
in which they are arranged, give them a much better 
effect than they would have if arranged in the usual 
way. It lias the additional advantage of permitting 
the use of thinner reglets between the lines. 

Display lines should be made as nearly equidistant 
as the wording of the copy will allow. The pro¬ 
portions of a job are much hotter shown when the 
display lines are placed at even intervals. Nothing 
disfigures displayed work more than the huddling 
together of the leading lines. 

Hints on Book Tif/rs.—Tho. proper size of the type 
to be used must be determined more by the etihet 
than by names. A Two-Line (1 rent Primer (‘on- 
densed may appear lighter than a plain Two-Line 
Pica, for the condensing of the type contracts the 
width of the broad strokes and extends the huirdiur*. 
The body of the first type may be larger, hut the 
appearance will be more delicate. A large eondeinnl 
letter may be used with perfect propriety where a 
smaller plain two-line letter would appear altogether 
too large. 

The size of the type for display in titles is, in a 
great measure, determined also by the size of the text 
letter. If the body of the book is in brevier, the title 
should be set on a smaller scale than if it were set in 
pica. The style of the type selected for title display 
should also be in accordance, with tlu', peculiar cut of 
letter and general style observed in the hook. If 
round old-fashioned type is preferred for text -letter, 
the title should also correspond. 

The utility and superior beauty of condensed 
two-line Romans naturally commend them to an 
educated taste, but they should not be used indiffer¬ 
ently or unthinkingly. When a hook is lung and 
narrow, as most books usually are, condensed type h 
in harmony with this shape. Tint type seems to 
have a natural adaptation to the shape of the leaf 
on which it is printed. But when the ho*dt U 
square, as in quarto form, condensed types should 
be used more cautiously. Plain type will give the 
best effect. 

When a title is brief, no attempt should be made to 
expand it by undue spacing. An en quad of the 
body of the letter is the largest space which should 
be used, and this is seldom judicious. It certainly U 
desirable that there should ‘be a full line. Tfin can¬ 
not always be attained. When a letter of suitable 
size has been selected, and it dot's not make a full 
line, even with the aid of spaces, the compositor 
should not attempt to enlarge the letter or inemm* 
the spaces. It may not make a perfect title, hut it 
will have a much better effect to enforce a perfect 
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symmetry between the sizes than it would to unduly 
enlarge any one line. The title-page is almost 
invariably followed and preceded by a blank page, 
and where the title-page does not contain a full line, 
it may entirely escape observation; but an unduly 
spaced line will surely arrest attention and provoke 
criticism. When it is found necessary to space one 
line in a title, all other lines should also be spaced. 
It is not necessary that the spacing should be per¬ 
fectly uniform throughout, but a decided separation 
should be shown in every line. It may be a three 
cm space in one line and a hair space in another. 
A close line and a broad-spaced line in close prox¬ 
imity offend the eye by the want of symmetry; if 
both lines are spaced they cease to look singular. 

The title should not be made to conform to any 
arbitrary shape. At one time it was fashionable to 
arrange titles in the form of a coffin, a wedge, an 
ellipse, etc. All such arbitrary designs are fantastic 
and unmeaning. If the display is based, as it should 
be, upon the relative importance of the clauses, it 
will appear easy and natural, and consequently 
beautiful. A title, or any other piece of display, is 
best composed when the arrangement appears so 
simple and easy as to preclude the idea of its being 
set up in any other maimer. 

The quickest method of setting up a title, is to lay 
out tin* principal display lines first, irrespective of the 
length of the lines. For instance, the main line, it is 
assumed, will be Two-Line Small Idea Condensed'— 
the next Two-Line Nonpareil, etc. With this mode 
it is ran* that two lines will make the same length. 
When the plan is thus fairly laid out, it will be easy 
to group together the minor lines and arrange them 
properly. 

Whether catch-lines do or do not occur, the same 
graduation of space should be maintained between 
all the main lines, and the catch-lines should be 
reckoned as blank. 

The imprint of the book, containing the year, date, 
and publisher’s address, should always be in small 
typo. Where the title is very concise, the long line 
of the imprint should make nearly a full line, that the 
page may have a proper form. But when then*, arc 
two or more long lines in a book, it is not necessary 
that the imprint-line should be a full one. The 
author’s name should always lx*, in a short plain line, 
and the word by should always be separate in a 
eateh-line. The titles or descriptions which he may 
annex to his name should he set underneath in very 
small type, certainly no larger than the smallest 
catch-lines. 

The spacing out of a title is not the least difficult 
portion of the work. All titles naturally divide 
themselves into two or more distinct parts, the chief 
of which arc- the name; the extended description; 
the author and his titles; tint imprint. The blank 
between these should lx*, arranged according to their 
natural connection. Thus, the imprint is no neces¬ 
sary part of the title of the book; it should, therefore, 
be separated from the rest of the matter by the 
to 


widest possible space. But there is a natural con¬ 
nection between the name of the hook and its 
extended description, and there is, therefore, a neces¬ 
sity for bringing them closer together. If the words 
second or third edition are thrust in, they should be 
clearly separated from all other clauses by wide 
blanks on each side. The name and titles of the 
author should also be closely connected. 

The analysis of the title previously given will not 
suit all cases. The wide range of subjects forbids a 
precise generalization. 

The use of dashes is forbidden in many offices. 
So far as this has been instrumental in banishing the 
thick double rules, or curiously curved brass dash 
lines, once so prevalent, it is an improvement; hut 
it is absurd to reject so valuable a type arbitrarily 
and without a reason. There are not many titles 
where dashes are needed—there are those where their 
omission is fatal to a good effect. When a title is 
brief, and yet contains many distinct parts, such as 
the following: The complete works | of | Mrs. 
Hemans. | Reprinted entire from the last English 
edition, | Edited by her sister | With notes and an 
introduction by 0. Griswold. | Vol. 1. | Second 
edition, | I). Appleton. | —the rapid change of the 
subject needs some further division than a broad 
blank, and dashes should be used to divide the clauses 
so as to make their relation more apparent to the 
reader. The differences in the sizes of proximate 
lines of type are trivial, and blanks are not enough to 
show their entire separation. 

But in no case should any other than a plain 
straight line he used. Fancy dashes, waved and 
dotted rules, are entirely out of place. 

The type selected for the main line should always 
be in proportion to the size of the volume. A title is 
intended to*, have a light and open appearance, and 
although the words of the main line may be few, the 
size of the type should not be increased, for all the 
other lines must be regulated by this main line. 
There must be harmony shown by the graduation of 
sizes. If all the other display lines are set in corre¬ 
spondingly large letters, the title loses all its ease 
and symmetry. It is no more pleasing than a book 
advertisement. 

The above article is condensed from a paper read 
a few years ago by Theo. L. DeVinne in the rooms 
of the New York Typographical Society. 

Dissyllable, —A word consisting of two syllables 

only; as, pa-per. 

Distemper. —A preparation of opaque or body 
colors, with size instead of oil. The original block 
books were printed with such preparations, and were 
usually brown in color. For some time after im¬ 
pressions from type were produced by oleaginous inks, 
the accompanying illustrations fropa wooden blocks 
continued to be printed with distemper, it being sup¬ 
posed that they could not be produced by the same 
ink. 

Distich.—A couple of lines in verse making com¬ 
plete sense. An epigram of two lines. 
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Distributing.—In composition, the act of return¬ 
ing or replacing the types into the boxes from which 
they were taken when composed. Excellence con¬ 
sists in keeping each box clean or free from every 
other type but the particular sort it is intended to 
hold. This requires the joint cooperation of the 
mind, the eyes, the hands, and the fingers; each of 
which fills an important oflice, and demands training 
and practice to acquire skill in separating accurately 
and quickly the numberless combinations of types. 

In distributing, it is immaterial whether the whole 
word or only a part of it be taken in the fingers at 
once. There is not the same liability to contract false 
and injurious habits in distributing as there is in 
composing, and therefore not the same necessity to 
guard against them. The best method of distributing 
is to take no more of the line than can be conveni¬ 
ently held, but always a complete word, with the 
space that separates it, when practicable. 

Having acquired the habit of distributing cleanly, 
how to do so expeditiously ought next to be considered. 
The desire to do a given quantity of work in the 
least possible time, will produce exertion, and, aided 
by system, success. As every system is made up of 
apparently trifling observances, nothing must appear 
superfluous which tends to save time. Place the gal¬ 
ley, then, containing the matter for distribution, as 
near the case into which the letter is to go as con¬ 
venient. Before lifting a handful, the size of which 
must be regulated by the compositor's ability and 
inclination, press it on all sides and make it compact, 
that it may be raised with safety. Attention to this 
is a compositor’s only security from accident, and 
safeguard against pi. A handful being lifted with 
the nick of the letter uppermost, and the face towards 
you, slant the matter a little, while holding it firmly 
in the left hand, that every word in the top line may 
be known or read, when it is taken in the fingers to 
distribute. When a word is once seen and taken from 
the line, avoid by all means looking at it again. 
Looking frequently at a word of only a few letters 
is the most fruitful source of losing time, and, great 
care is required to guard against it. Be careful, also, 
in sorting the spaces ; in book-work, especially, it is 
essential that all the spaces should be placed in their 
appropriate boxes. 

The inconvenience often experienced from water, 
which drains off the matter running down the wrist, 
is prevented by a small piece of sponge being held 
under the matter in the left hand whilst distributing. 

Distributing*.—In press-work, the process of dis¬ 
tributing the ink evenly over the surface of the rollers, 
so that they may, in turn, spread it evenly over the 
surface of the form. This is one of the most difficult 
tasks imposed on the manufacturers of power-presses 
and on those who do the rolling on hand-presses. 

Distributing* Machine.—A machine for per¬ 
forming automatically the operation of type-distrib¬ 
uting. At the present time there are two descriptions 
in use in Great Britain—Mackie’s and Hattersley’s. 
In the latter the type is placed on a galley, whence it 
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enters, in long lines, upon abridge. The operate 
reading the matter as it approaches a certain puiis 
touches the keyboard, and the letter which answer 
to the key pressed is instantly conveyed to a ive**| 
tacle appropriated to that particular letter. I< 
means of this instrument une operator ean sup|d 
set-up or classed type Huflieient for two eompo-dn 
machines. By a modification it. may be used for *ii; 
tributing into the ordinary eases. A column of tyj 
having been slid into the galley, it is placed in th 
machine. By the aid of a simple apparatus seven 
lines are formed into one, tin*re being no handling < 
the type, which is conveniently under the eye of th 
operator, who, reading the matter, presses the corn 
spending keys, and the mechanism in connectht 
therewith causes different characters to descend fr< *t 
a given point to their respective receivers. Th 
arrangement is such that tin* different keys may ! 
pressed in rapid succession, without waiting Hi 
arrival of each character in its own receiver; a 
although several types may be on the passage mum 
taneously, self-acting mechanism direct* each inti* h 
particular receiver. The machine works ordimu 
type, no special nicking being required. 
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Mr. Mackie, of Warrington, England, hm invent*- 

several distributing machines. Home y< ars ago, | 
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publicly exhibited one in Manchester* It consisted 
of a comb formed of steel needles, which entered 
notches in the type. All the a’s were notched the 
l-82d of an inch from the face of the letter, and on its 
back; the bis 2-32<l, the c\s 3-32d, and so on, thirty let¬ 
ters being thus classed on the back, and thirty (caps, 
etc.) on the front. On a row of 24.0 letters being laid 
before the comb, the points of the needles entered the 
notches in the a’s; a forward motion was then given 
to the comb, which, of course, carried with it all the 
a’s. The motion forward was just enough to draw 
out the a’s, but the motion backwards was l-22d of an 
inch more, so that the comb fixed upon the b’s next 
time, and so on while a letter lasted, each time 
retreating l~22d of an inch further than before. The 
caps, etc., notched on the front (printers’ nick side), 
presenting no notch to the needles, were left, and, 
when HiifUeiently numerous, were reversed and dis¬ 
tributed by themselves. The difficulty Mr. Mackic 
met with from types wanting to go, through the fric¬ 
tion of the eomb and of their fellows, when their turn 
had not arrived, delayed and tried him for a long 
time. At length, he found a remedy in a row of 
horizontal retarding needles, placed opposite the type, 
ami working rather stiff between brasses. 

Another distributor, by Mr. Mackic, dispenses with 
notched typo, ami distributes the common letter by 
merely altering his composing machine. 

Another distributing machine has lately been 
patented by Mr. Kasternbein, in Paris, which has 
been pronounced there a decided success. A dis¬ 
tributing machine was formerly connected with the 
A bleu Type-Setting Machine, but in its latest modifi¬ 
cation, the Type-Setter and Distributor are distinct 
from each other; and distributing machines of various 
descriptions have been made to operate with a num¬ 
ber of other type-setting machines. (See Typk Skt- 
tinu Machines). 

Ditto. The, same, signifying the repetition of 
something already staled. In typography it is ex¬ 
pressed by the, abbreviation do., by two inverted 
commas, by the French quotation marks, and, in 
some works, by dashes. 

Divinion of Wcrndn. -The method by which a 
word is continued from one lint* to the succeeding 
line, a hyphen being placed at tin* end of the first 
line, jus a mark of separation. The early printers 
avoided a world of trouble, by either dividing words 
at the end of a line arbitrarily, without reference to 
.syllabication, or by abbreviating tun* or more of the 
words embraced within any lino. Such expedients, 
however, are inadmissible at the present day, and 
compositors are obliged, in all important works, to 
avoid, at once, unauthorized abbreviations, improper 
divisions, and unsightly spacing. Under the pressure 
of these conflicting requirements, the first question, 
in any given office, is, what deviation from the high¬ 
est standard of excellence is most readily pardoned. 
In one establishment regularity of spacing is regarded 
as the most important consideration, while in others 
special stress is laid upon the avoidance of divisions. 


The true rule, on this point, is to be sought in a 
golden mean. It is not worth while to insist, as has 
been done in some cases, that whole pages, and even 
entire works, should be printed without a single divi¬ 
sion at the end of a line; nor is it desirable, on the 
other hand, that unusual divisions should be made 
for the purpose of securing unnecessary and unappre¬ 
ciated uniformity of spacing. 

Divisions being a typographical necessity, the want 
of well-defined rules to govern them is sadly felt by 
printers. Conflicting theories have been laid down 
by different grammarians and writers on typography; 
and as various proof-readers adopt or invent diverse 
doctrines applicable to divisions, the whole subject is 
in a deplorable state of confusion. The nature of 
some of the most important of these diversities is well 
indicated in a section of Webster’s Dictionary devoted 
to syllabication, viz.: 

Words are sometimes divided into syllables for the sole pur¬ 
pose of showing their proper pronunciation (as, a-dorn, o-void); 
and sometimes in order to exhibit their etymological composi¬ 
tion merely, without the least regard to their pronunciati* n 
(as, ad-orn, ov-oid). In ordinary cases,—as where a word 
requires to ho divided at the end of a line,—these modes of 
syllabication are to a certain extent combined. In the United 
States, the etymological principle is allowed to operate only in 
separating prefixes, suffixes, and grammatical terminations 
from the radical part of the word, where this can bo done 
without misrepresenting the pronunciation. In English prac¬ 
tice, however, words are usually divided in such a manner as 
to show their constituent parts independently of the pronun¬ 
ciation (as, hypo-thesis, philo-sophy, belli-gorent, etc.), and a 
single consonant or a consonant digraph between two vowels goes 
to the latter (as, a-na-to-my, do-li-cato, ma-the-ma-tios, etc.). 
In this Dictionary, words are uniformly divided so as to repre¬ 
sent their pronunciation in the most accurate manner; but 
very frequently the root of a word may he exhibited to the eye 
without violating the ortho Epical principle of syllabication, 
and, where this is possible, it has generally been done, more 
particularly in the case of accented syllables. 

This extract furnishes the basis of a system which 
would materially assist in educing order out of the 
present confusion. (Flic Dictionary itself, in its divi¬ 
sions of the respective words, however, does not afford 
an absolute guide, as it is not framed to serve this 
purpose. Words like abase and abandon, for instance, 
a,re divided thus: a-bnse and a-bandon,—while many 
divisions which are appropriate, and may become 
necessary, are not noted by hyphens, at all, in the 
Dictionary. Printers and proof-readers are thus 
thrown back upon their own resources, or forced to 
make a choice between rules laid down by conflicting 
authorities. But the best point to aim at is, never¬ 
theless, well indicated by Webster, viz.: a division 
which represents the proper pronunciation of a word 
and at the same time exhibits its root. If such divi¬ 
sions do not necessitate the placing of only one or 
two letters in tins first or second line in which por¬ 
tions of the divided word are placed, they fill the 
essential requirements of all important theories, and 
they are less objectionable than divisions of any other 
description. Many compound words can readily be 
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divided under this theory, at the point or points where 
•the original word or words are united. 

When a choice must be made between a division 
which preserves the form of the original words, and 
one which corresponds with the proper pronunciation, 
it seems decidedly better to follow pronunciation than 
derivation. The force of this principle has been 
recognized by some English authorities, although 
their practice has not conformed to it, and even 
Lindley Murray quotes Dr. Lowth and others as say¬ 
ing that the best and easiest way to divide syllables 
is to observe the correct pronunciation, without regard 
to the derivation of words, or the possible combination 
of consonants at the beginning of a syllable. 

Some American proof-readers rigidly enforce Lindley 
Murray’s rule, that a single consonant between two 
vowels must be joined to the latter syllable; as de-light, 
bri-dal, re-source;—to which he makes only these 
exceptions, viz.: the letter x; as ex-ist, ex-amine; and 
words compounded, as up-on, un-even, dis-ease. 
This system is called dividing upon the vowel, and 
while it may have some advantages, it disregards pro¬ 
nunciation too frequently to be worthy of universal 
adoption. 

The printer must seek, in divisions, to satisfy at 
once the eye, the ear, and the mind. His first neces¬ 
sity is to avoid unsightly divisions. Among these 
may be classed, those which put only one letter in the 
first or second line; in wide measures, those which 
leave only two letters of a word in one line; the repe¬ 
tition of more than two divisions in successive lines; 
and the division of a word at the bottom of a page, 
more especially if it is a page bearing an odd number. 

In determining the conflict which prevails as to 
whether it is best to offend the ear or the mind, it 
should be remembered that while all intelligent 
readers are tolerably well acquainted with the pro¬ 
nunciation of words in common use, comparatively 
few readers store their memories with the derivation 
or origin of words. Divisions based on pronunciation 
will certainly be readily understood by the general 
reader, while divisions based on derivations may not 
only be a source of immediate inconvenience, but 
even of misapprehension. 

, Dodger—Sheets of printed matter, usually re¬ 
lating to a star actor, a special play, or a new sensa¬ 
tion, which are smaller than the programmes used 
to announce in detail the cast of characters and 
other particulars relating to theatrical perfromances. 

Domesday, or Domesday Book.—This is an 
official English book framed by order of William the 
Conqueror (a.d. 1031-6), containing a general sur¬ 
vey of most of the lands in England, which possesses 
a typographical interest from the fact that it gives 
the exact form of the letters used, and the mode of 
writing adopted, eight centuries ago. Several at¬ 
tempts have been made, under the authority and at 
the expense of the British government, to produce 
fac-similes of the Domesday Book, and, to execute 
this design, fonts of Domesday letter have been cast 
which differ from other Bo man type mainly in the 


large number of characters required to repre»w*Hj 
abbreviations. They were as numerous and varn «i 
as the letters now used in pronouncing dictionary* 
and embrace some signs as unlike the letters of tm* 
alphabet as the marks used by phonographers at the 
present day. 

Dominical Letter.—The letter which represent 
Sunday in the plan adopted by the trainers ot tk> 
Ecclesiastical Calendar. This is so arranged that tU- 
first seven days of each year are represented hv tfr 
first seven, letters of the alphabet, a, b, e, d, <*, f, att > 
g, and whichever of these happens to designate 
Sunday becomes the Dominical or Sunday letter 1* ^ 
that year. 

Donations.—It is impossible to obtain a full U ^ 
of the donations made from time to time to loc;* 
Typographical organizations in the United State.* 
The most important, in this locality, are the hequeM 
of Richard Ronaldson and Lawrence, Johnson to th * 
Philadelphia Typographical Society, and the gifts 
George W. Childs to the same organization* h 
money and a deed for a valuable piece of grume' 
known as the Philadelphia Printers" (Vmetery 
Attempts have been made in the Printers 1 Interim 
tional Union to organize an American ’Relief Knud 
and to establish a home for disabled printers, bn \ 
neither of these projects has been formally indorsed 

In London, a succession of donations has beer 
made through a long series of years, for tin* benefit o '. 
London or English printers. Up to a comparatively 
recent period, the management of these bequests w;r. 
generally intrusted to the Stationers 1 Company 
Some of them were quite large. William Bowyer, no 
eminent London printer, left bequests in 1777* amount, 
ing in all to £6000, for the relief of compositors and 
pressmen. William Strahan, in 1784, gave £Rmo 
Thomas Wright, in 1794, gave £2000; Andrew Stn*. 
han, in 1815 and 1818, gave £2225; and Lttk* 
Hansard, in 1818, gave £2500. 

Of late years, a large proportion of the donation - 
intended for the relief of London or English printer s 
have been devoted to the support of the Printer; 
Alms House near London, or to a Printers 1 Peirdot? 
Fund. In these organizations printers take an noth 
part, as a small annual contribution gives them th 
privilege of voting for candidates for vacancies In th 
Alms House or on the lists of pensioners, as well 
the right to become applicants for such benefits them 
selves. Some large donations have already href- 
made to these funds by master-printers or bookseib-r * 
especially by George Biggs, one of whose bcqimu * 
yields £300 per annum; and Karl Stanhope (a son o; 
the Earl Stanhope who invented the Stanhope ptv.^o 
has taken a warm interest in the completion of tie 
Printers’ Alms House, 

Donatus.—The Latin grammar of Donatus, hem e 
properly entitled, —Donatun de Ocfa Jhrtihm Om 
tionis. This school-book was one of* tin* popup*.;* 
block books of Holland in the fifteenth century, and 
its various editions figure largely in the. dispute as t 
the use of movable wooden type by Koster of Umr> 
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1cm. Some copies of the Donatus supposed to be 
printed from leaden type on account of tbeir blurred 
and indistinct appearance have been credited to 
Gutenberg, as being one of his earliest attempts at 
Strasburg. That many school-books of this kind 
were manufactured by different methods, and de¬ 
stroyed by use, is very probable, and numerous 
fragments are still in existence both in small folio 
and quarto form. The word donat or donatus seems 
to have been used popularly to express the elements 
of any art, as in Chaucer’s line: 

Then drave I me among drapers, my donat to learne. 

The Prymar and the Plane Donat were the first 
grammars in the English schools, and in Scotland in 
DIGS a printer was empowered by writ of privy seal 
to print exclusively the buikes call it donatus pro 
Pueris Rudimentis ofPelisso. 

Double Cap. — A flat writing-paper intended 
chiefly for blanks or blank books. (See Dimensions 
OF ?A PEE.) 

Double-Cylinders. “Pn v ss«\s with two cylinders 
over which paper is fed to one form. 

Double Dagger..-A reference mark, thus (t), 

which stands third in order, and follows the dagger 
or obelisk. 

Double Elephant. —A flat writing-paper, usually 

% by 40 in (dies. 

Double Imperial.— A printing-paper. (See Di¬ 
mensions of Pa PEE.) 

Double Letters. Two or three letters east on 
one shank, as fi, ft, fli, III. 

Double Medium.—A printing-paper. (See Di¬ 
mensions of Paper.) 

Double Pica.*— Bee Type. 

Double Royal.— A printing-paper. (See Dimen¬ 
sions of Paper.) 

Double Super Royal.- A printing-paper. (See 
Dimensions of Paper). 

Doublet. -A word or phrase* unintentionally and 
improperly set up a second time. 

Dove-Tail. —A form made up of pages which do 
not follow each other in consecutive, order. 

Draw. -When a form has been badly locked up 
or the* lines insufficiently justified, the. action of the 
roller frequently causes one. or more of them to lx*, 
drawn up, either causing an out, if the letter is 
removed altogether, or a batter, if it falls upon the 
face of the form. 

Dressing a Chase.— “Fitting a chase or form 
with tin* proper furniture or quoins. (See Maikhn.) 

Drive. .An impression driven in copper from a 

steel letter punch which has not been fitted up as a 
complete matrix. When a new font of letter is 
designed and cut, the type-founder who originates it 
frequently prepares drives in the. manner indicated, 
and sells them to other type-founders, who convert 
them into matrices. Drives are also sometimes 
called strikes, or the originals of matrices. 

Drive Out.— Matter is driven out when it is set 
widely, or branched out. Many compositors indulge 


in the habit of spacing their matter widely near the 
end of a paragraph, in order to drive it out so as to 
secure a fat break-line. This system is reprehensible, 
as it disfigures the page, and should be checked by 
the reader marking it back on the proof. When, by 
reason of insertions in an author’s proof, the sheet is 
overrun, the surplus lines at the end are termed 
driven-out matter. 

Dram-Cylinders.—Single large cylinder-presses 
are called drum-cylinders, or drum-cylinder presses, 
partly because their cylinders resemble a drum in 
shape, and partly to distinguish them from the 
small cylinder. A large proportion of the new single¬ 
cylinder presses of the present day are drum-cylin¬ 
ders, and it is believed by many printers that they 
wear out type less rapidly than small cylinder-presses. 
(Bee page 150.) 

Dryer.—Various preparations are used to insure 
the quick and perfect drying of ink on printed forms. 
One of the most reliable for fine grades of ink is 
the Japan Dryer, mixed in small quantities with the 
ink. Good turpentine, with a small quantity of bal¬ 
sam copaiba, is said to be an excellent mixture for 
the coarser grades of black and colored ink, and to 
act as a dryer, but it is said to have an objectionable 
odor. As a quick drying preparation for inks to be 
used on bookbinders’ cases, the following compound 
is recommended: one ounce beeswax; one-quarter 
ounce gum arable, dissolved in acetic acid sufficient 
to make a thin mucilage; one-quarter ounce Brown’s 
Japan;—incorporated with one pound of good cut ink. 
A quick drying reducing preparation is also adver¬ 
tised and sold to the trade by C. E. Robinson, ink- 
manufacturer, of Philadelphia. Another preparation 
said to be useful as a dryer, as well as to impart bril¬ 
liancy to inks, is the following: Demur varnish, one 
ounce; Balsam Fir, one-half ounce; Oil Bergamot, 
twenty-five drops; Balsam Copaiba, thirty-five drops; 
Kreosote, ten drops; Copal varnish, fifty drops. Use 
in small quantities. 

Dry-Point,—A sharp point used in copper-plate 
engraving to draw fine lines, and to make fine points 
in stippling and engraving. 

Dunk’s Chromatic Press.—A press for print¬ 
ing in five or more colors at the same time has been 
patented by A. A. Dunk, of Philadelphia, who is now 
(1871.) running it successfully on the ordinary colored 
work. Difficulties in former machines are overcome 
in this: overlaying is readily performed; register is 
perfect and easily adjusted; and the distribution of 
ink is well provided for. The sheet being firmly held 
in the nippers until it receives every color required, 
there is no loss of paper from careless feeders, and an 
important saving is thus made. There are two sec¬ 
tional cylinders revolving in unison, one of them 
carrying the required number of forms, and the other 
a corresponding number of tympans, while a skeleton 
cylinder contains the nippers. The sheet is retained 
until fully printed, in the same nippers, which pre¬ 
sent it to the successive forms, from each of which it 
receives an impression in a different color. , 
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There are four inking-rollers to each form, but 
where the full number of colors is not required, one 
of the forms may be rolled twice with four rollers, or, 
for printing in one color only, twenty inking-rollers 
might be made to ink one form. The feeding is done 
in the same manner as upon an ordinary cylinder 
press, and over 9000 sheets in five colors have been 
run in one day of ten hours, equal to 4f>,000 impres¬ 
sions, without the loss of a single sheet. 

The supposed difficulty of printing one color upon 
another while the first was fresh, is surmounted in 
this machine. It has demonstrated that two colors 
or more can be printed, one on the other, whore a 
di He rent shade is required, without trouble; in fact, 
the inventor claims that this is the correct manner to 
print, when overlapping of colors is resorted to, to 
produce a now shade. 

This press runs quietly, and requires, to drive it, no 
more power than any other press of the same, size 
printing only one color at a time. 

Duodecimo.- AVhen a hook is made up of a series 
of sheets folded into twelve halves, or twenty-four 
pages each, it is said to he. duodecimo, or, as this word 
is frequently abbreviated, i2mo. 

Durer, Albrecht, horn in Nuremberg, 1*171, died 
in the same city, If»2*S, was an eminent German artist, 
whose fame is connected with typography by Mu* 
great improvements which he introduced into the art 
of wood-engraving. After receiving considerable in- 
struetion from his father, who was a skillful gold¬ 
smith, Durer passed four years with an eminent 
painter at Nuremberg, and subsequently spent several 
years in the study of art in Germany and the Low 
Countries, In Disappeared his firstgreat .-series of 
wood-cuts, illustrating the Revelation. The brilliant 
originality and power of his conceptions soon made 
Durer famous throughout Europe, ami a Venetian 
artist counterfeited on copper a series of his wood¬ 
cuts, attaching to them his well-known monogram or 
stamp, <>f a large rudely-fashioned A surrounding a 
small D. Durer immediately hastened to Venice and 
appealed to the Senate, and that laxly compelled the 
otfemHug artist, to efface the mark, and secured its 
future use exclusively to its rightful owner. 

The curlier works of Durer wore impressed with 
the prevalent taste for the fantastic, and his exu¬ 
berant fancy crowded his groups with monstrous and 
grotesque figures; hut later in life the artist earnestly 
espoused the cause of the Reformation, and his imagi¬ 
nation was purified ami exalted by the simple sub¬ 
limity of his religious enthusiasm. He was the first 
German artist who taught the rules of perspective 
and insisted on the study of anatomy. In painting 
he elevated his art by his originality and grandeur of 
conception and richness of coloring, and he found 
engraving in its infancy and carried it to great per¬ 
fection. The pictures of Durer and Holbein furnished 
the. finest portion of the numerous admirable illus¬ 
trated hooks of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Dusting Colors.—These colors are ground in a 
mill to a very fine powder. In using them for print¬ 


ing purposes, instead of being mixed with the varnish, 
they are dusted over it; that is to say, the form is 
rolled over with varnish, as with ordinary ink, and 
after the impression is pulled the colors are dusted 
over it with a broad cameLs-hair brush or a clean 
hare’s foot; some pressmen use wool. When the 
colors are well dried on the impression, the superflu¬ 
ous powder can be cleared off the sheet. 

Dutch Gold.—The name in commerce for copper, 
brass and bronze leaf, used in Holland for ornament¬ 
ing paper and toys; usually an alloy of eleven parts 
copper and two of zinc rolled into thin sheets. 


E. 



Eagl© Cabinet.—A Cabinet for holding cases of 
type, manufactured by Vanderburgh, Wells & Co. 

Ear of the Frisket.— Otherwise, the thumb- 
pieee. An iron projection at the edge of the frisket 
nearest, to the workman. By taking hold of it he 
folds down, and also raises and unfolds, both the 
lVisket and the tympan. 

Eclectic. —Not original, hut formed of selections 
chosen ami combined without any special system. 
The term is used as a title for magazines made up of 
reprinted articles. 

Ectypography.—A method of etching, in which 
(he. lines are produced in relief instead of being 
depressed or cut in. 

Edition..'The number of copies of a work that 

art* printed at, the same time, or for one publication. 
To moot the requirements of the public, some of the 
leading daily journals issue successive editions of each 
number at stated hours, adding additional items of 
news, and sometime# altering the other departments 
ofthe. paper, 

Editio princeps.—The first edition of any work; 
frequently abbreviated into prineeps. 

Editor.—One who revises and prepares a work 
for publication; also the title of the conductor of a 
journal, magazine, or other serial publication, and of 
the heads of the minor departments, as news-editor, 
or fashion editress. The word in the former sense 
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EDITOR—ELECTROTYPING. 


signified that preparation of a work which required 
critical taste and literary capacity, such as the writing 
of the preface, introduction, notes, indexes, and also 
the correction of the text; and, in the same manner, 
the editor of a journal not only revises and publishes 
the works of others, but prepares original matter. 

Editorial.—That portion of a journal, magazine, 
etc., written by the editor or editors, consisting 
usually of comments on important current questions 
or events. In newspapers the editorial indicates the 
opinions of the editor, and is usually distinguished 
by being leaded and being placed under the sub-head. 
About the year 1739 several editors of newspapers in 
England undertook to insert short essays upon various 
subjects for the information and amusement of their 
readers. Mr. Raikes, the editor of the Gloucester Jour¬ 
nal, commenced a series under the title of Country 
Common Sense, but so large a number of his readers 
were offended at what they considered as an interfer¬ 
ence with the news of the week, that he abandoned 
his design. Mr. Abree, proprietor of the Canterbury 
News Letter, met equal opposition at first, but steadily 
continued the essays, and finally won the approbation 
of all his readers. Since then editorials have become 
an indispensable feature of vigorous newspapers. 

Eidograph..—An instrument for copying draw¬ 
ings on the same or a different scale; a form of the 
pantograph. 

Eighteenmo, or Eighteens—A sheet of paper 
folded into eighteen leaves, making thirty-six pages. 
It is usually termed eighteens, from being written 
18mo; and is sometimes called Octodecimo. The 
word also means, specifically, the size of a page 
proper for the eighteenth part of a medium sheet of 
paper. 

Election Tickets.— See Job Printing. 

Electro-tint.—A method of engraving by an 
electrotype process. Smee, in describing it, says: 
A plain copper plate is procured, upon which the 
artist makes a painting with some substance insolu¬ 
ble in the solution of sulphate of copper. The plate 
is placed in the solution, and a reverse made, which 
is at once ready for the printer. A great many 
specimens of the electro-tint have been published at 
different times [in England] and of various degrees of 
excellence. . . . Sometimes the electro-tint cast is 
used to print from the hollows, at others from the 
elevations: thus, in one case it forms a kind of 
engraving, at another a surface similar to that of a 
wood-cut. 

Electrotyping.—The art of separating the met¬ 
als from their solutions and depositing them in solid 
form, by means of the electric current, excited by the 
Voltaic battery, so as to manufacture, by this process, 
copies of engravings, or forms of type, from which 
impressions can be taken by the methods usually 
employed in letter-press printing. This is, to print¬ 
ers, one of the most useful, interesting, and important 
of all modern discoveries. It accomplishes, in a 
superior manner, nearly all the ends attained by the 
various stereotyping processes. For duplicating wood¬ 


cuts or engravings it has practically superseded them, 
because it furnishes better and more durable copies. 
It is also better to electrotype pages of books, or 
forms of jobs from which large editions are to be 
printed, than to stereotype them, because millions 
of impressions can be made on electrotype plates, 
without serious diminution of the sharpness or legi¬ 
bility, while ordinary stereotype plates would be 
well worn by a much smaller number of impressions. 
It costs less to stereotype a given surface than to 
electrotype it, and the operation can be performed, 
especially by the papier-mache process, in a shorter 
time than electrotyping—so that when speed or 
cheapness of first cost is a paramount consideration, 
stereotyping is to be preferred to eleetrotyping,— 
but in all other cases where duplicate copies of a 
form are required, they are usually electrotyped. 

Conflicting statements have been made in regard 
to the originators of the process of manufacturing 
electrotype plates for printing. It is alleged that tin* 
discoveries which led directly to it were, made, about 
the same period, a short time Indore 1840, by Pro¬ 
fessor Jacobi, of St. Petersburg, Russia, by Thomas 
Spencer, of Liverpool, and 1 >y J. (•. Jordan, of Lon¬ 
don. Joseph A. Adams, a wood-engraver of New 
York, also commenced experiments in electrotyping 
plates from wood-cuts in 1830, and produced a plate 
which was printed from in Mapes’s Magazine in IH11. 
Smee, one of the best of English authorities on 
Electro-Metallurgy and Electrotyping, says that, so 
far as he knows, the London Journal for April, Ls-10, 
contained the first specimen of printing from an 
electrotype, by Newton, and that it was u small, rough 
sketch. 

Savage’s Dictionary of Printing, published m Lon¬ 
don in 1841, contains several specimens of good 
impressions of engravings, taken from electrotypes, 
and an impression of an electrotype of a page of 
Diamond type, which is quite imperfect, indicating 
that at that period good electrotypes of engravings 
could be taken in England, but that the art of 
electrotyping forms of small type was not well under¬ 
stood. The names which stand out most prom¬ 
inently in connection with the invention of Electro- 
typing are those of Jacobi, Spencer, Murray f who 
was the first to suggest the use of plumbago or black- 
lead as a coating for the forms and moulds), Smee, 
whose battery is in general use, and, in the United 
States, Joseph A. Adams, who has made several im¬ 
portant improvements in eleetrotyping appliances, 
and Daniel Davis, of Boston, who is said to have been 
the first in this country to establish eleetrotyping as 
a distinct business. The latter event occurred in 
1846, and soon afterwards, other eleetrotyping e.ntalo 
lishments were started in Philadelphia' ami other 
American cities, one of the first persons to practice 
the art in Philadelphia, as a business, being Tin*mas 
H. Mumford. 

The galvanic battery, as improved amt enlarged in 
its scope by Volta in 1800, furnishes tint base of the 
art of electrotyping. Various improvements in the 
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form and materials of batteries have been made, but 
all batteries are constructed on the principles laid 
down by Yolta. The latest and probably the best 
battery is that devised by Joseph A. Adams, and 
manufactured by Hoe & Co. It is lined with glass to 
prevent leakage, and possesses other advantages. 


position is made of the best unadulterated yellow wax, 
to which, in cold rooms or in cold weather, from five 
to twenty per cent, of virgin wax is added. The wax 
is boiled, to prepare it for use, and then poured into 
a moulding-case, which is a flat brass pan. The form 
to be electrotyped being placed on the bed of an 



»LKCTEOTTPK BATTK It Y. 


It does not fall within the scope of this work to 
describe minutely the, nature of the Voltaic pile or bat¬ 
tery, and for present, purposes it is only necessary to 
say that by its aid metals in solution can be firmly de¬ 
posited on a properly prepared surface or mould, and 
that by the deposition of copper, in this manner, upon 
wax moulds of engravings or type forms, electrotype 
plates are made.. The Voltaic pile or battery, however, 
was well known to seientific men for nearly forty years 
before, it was used for electrotyping purposes. This 
application was hastened by a discovery of the fact 
that when copper or other metals were deposited on 
the sides of a Voltaic battery, and subsequently 
removed, they furnished an exact transcript of the 
inequalities of the. surface to which they had been 
temporarily attached. This discovery furnished ail 
the leading theoretical conditions for eleelrotyping 
which had not previously beam explained by Volta 
and his successors; and it only remained to apply 
these principles effectually to the attainment of prac¬ 
tical remits, and to surmount a series of mechanical 
difficulties. 

In preparing a form for eleetrotyping, the books 
-say that type-high spaces and quadrats must be used; 
but this is not absolutely necessary, and in practice 
Sow spares and low quadrats are often employed. 
The form, however, should be accurately justified, 
tightly locked up, and well protected on all sides by 
high slugs or type-high hear its. The first, process of 
the electrotype!*, after seeing that a type-high form 
or engraving is perfectly clean, is to cover it with 
finely powdered black-lead or plumbago, and to sub¬ 
sequently remove all excess of black-lead, by rubbing 
the palm of tin* hand over the surface of the type or 
wood-cut. This is done to facilitate the withdrawal, 
of the form from the mould. The moulding com- 


clectrotypcr’s press, the wax in the moulding-case is 
placed upon the face of the form, and an impression 
taken. Several presses are used by electrotypers, 
and one of those commonly employed is represented 
by the accompanying engraving. 

After this impression is taken and the form and 
mould are separated, the mould next goes through 
the process of building, which consists in dropping 
heated wax upon such portions as should be deeply 
sunk in the finished electrotype plate. Where there 
is a large body of quadrats, lor instance, in a form, 
the corresponding part of the mould should be raised 
by a deposit of melted wax. Great skill is displayed 
by some electrotypers in building. They use a heated 
building-iron, or piece of iron shaped something like 
a poker, of convenient length, with a sharp point, 
which is applied to a strip of dry wax until some of 
the wax adheres to it; this wax is dropped, in a 
melted state, upon the portions of the mould which 
are to be raised; and it requires a steady hand to drop 
the melted wax exactly where it is needed, and to 
avoid dropping it upon any spot where it is not 
needed. After the building process is completed, the 
wax mould is next black-leaded,—-very pure, fine, 
and lustrous black-lead being required for this pur¬ 
pose. It is also necessary that the entire surface 
of the mould should be very effectually covered with 
tins substance, to insure a perfect deposit of the 
copper; and, to facilitate this operation, a black-lead¬ 
ing machine is used, one of which is shown in the 
accompanying engraving. 

After the mould is black-leaded, every particle of 
superfluous black-lead is removed by blowing it off 4 , 
with a pair of bellows having a broad nozzle. The 
mould undergoes a further preparation, by having 
the back of the moulding-pan coated with wax, so 


























































































































ELECTROTYPING—ELIOT’S INDIAN BIBLE. 


tliat copper will not be deposited upon it, and also by 
attaching to a point near the face of the mould a bit 
of metal, or adopting some similar method for hasten¬ 
ing the deposit of the copper on the black-leaded 
surface. It is then quickly immersed in one of the 
apartments of the battery, where the process of 
depositing a copper solution upon the black-leaded 
surface of the mould is continued until a solid plate 
is formed, which, though it is scarcely thicker than a 
man’s thumb-nail, forms, when properly backed, the 
best and most enduring surface for letter-press print¬ 
ing that has ever been discovered. The battery 
itself is one of the marvels of modern science, being 
an offshoot of a long series of attempts to utilize dis¬ 
coveries appertaining to the mysterious domain of 
electricity. It will suffice hero, to sav that in one of 
the chambers of the battery an acid bath is made 
of sulphuric acid dissolved in water; this solution is 
acted upon by zinc, plates ami other appliances; and 
a connection akin to the wonders of the telegraph is 
math* by wires or rods, or both, with tin* chambers in 
which the forms are deposited, and with tin* form 
itself, tin* result of all those ami auxiliary processes 
being that copper, after its reduction to a liquid, is 
subsequently concentrated in a shape, and consistency 
adapted to the printer’s use. 

One of the latest improvements in electrolvping is 
a process patented by Joseph A. Adams in January, 
1X70, for covering the surface of the wax with finely 
powdered tin, be fori* it receives an impression from 
the type forms. It is claimed that electrotypes can 
be made much better and quicker by this process 
than bv the use* of black-lead alone, Mr. Adams also 
patented, April 19, INTO, an electric connection grip¬ 
per, which is said to obviate the necessity of covering 
the back of tin* mouhbpan with wax. 

After tin* shell, as it is technically termed, is 
formed in the battery, it must next he carefully 
removed from the mould, and all wax taken from it. 
This is done by pouring hot water gently over the 
mould, or by placing it in a steam-heating table, and 
superfluous wax is removed by a heated solution of 
common potash. Tin*, other processes consist of 
trimming the shell, or soldering to it tin, and sub¬ 
sequently si Heightening, backing, shaving and finish¬ 
ing it. Tin adheres readily to copper; a backing 
metal composed of four parts of tin, live of antimony, 
and ninety-one of lead adheres readily to tin; and 
by a combination of these metals, tin* thin electro¬ 
type shell is thickened to the extent requisite for use 
as a plate. 

EI«gy. A mournful or plaintive poem. Among 
tin* most famous elegies in the English language art*, 
< fray’s Elegy written in a Country Church-yard, Mil- 
ton’s Lyeidas, Shelley’s Adonais, and Byron’s Monody 
on Sheridan. 

Elephant.— A largo flat writing-paper. (Hoc 

Dimensions of Paper). 

Elliot’s Indian Bible,— This book, published at 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, in 1663, ranks among the 
typographical curiosities of America, having been 
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the first attempt to translate the Scriptures into an 
Indian dialect. John Eliot, frequently styled the 
Apostle to the Indians, prepared a catechism in the 
Indian language, which was printed in 1653 at the 
expense of the English Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in New England. To further other publica¬ 
tions of a like character, the society in 1655 sent over 
a second press, which was erected in the building 
occupied by Glover’s press. The necessary type and 
materials were also supplied, and Marmaduke John¬ 
son, a printer of London, arrived in 1660 to assist in 
the work. The New Testament, translated by John 
Eliot into the dialect of the Natick Indians, was 
issued in 1661. The entire Scriptures, together with 
the. New England Psalm-Book in Indian verse, was 
finished in 1663, and printed in quarto form with 
marginal notes, having the joint imprint of Samuel 
Green and Marmaduke Johnson, and dedicated to 
(diaries 11, The work had lingered three years in press, 
owing to the irregularities and indolence of John¬ 
son, and its completion was in a great degree due to 
tin* ability of an Indian apprenticed to Samuel Green. 
This Indian became a successful typographer, and 
his mime appeared on the Psalter of 1709 in the 
imprint, B. Green and J. Printer. The original 
edition of Eliot’s Bible is very rude in appearance, 
the paper poor and the type irregular. Although 
printing had been pursued in the colony for twenty 
years, the binding of this book, which is sheep-skin, 
is the first mentioned, John Ratcliffe being sent from 
England to complete it. According to a letter 
addressed by him to the (Commissioners in August, 
1664, he objects to tin*, price paid for binding, and 
states that he cannot afford to do the work for less 
than 3s. 4d. per book, because each Bible requires a 
full day’s work, and because he is required to furnish 
thread, glue, pasteboard and leather clasps to the 
value of one shilling,--the pric.es being so much 
greater in America that lie has to pay eighteen 
shillings for material which would cost but four 
shillings in England. The press-work on a part of 
the Bible was charged as follows: Sheets of the Old 
Testament, executed by Green alone, £8 I Os. per 
sheet; with Johnson’s assistance at £2 10s. per sheet. 
Title* sheet, £1; Indian Psalms, £2 per sheet. The 
paper, which was fine post, was charged at 6s. per 
ream. It has been calculated from the various items 
that the* whole expense of printing 1000 copies of the 
Bible, 500 additional copies of the New Testament, 
an edition of Baxter^ Gall, an edition of the Psalter, 
and two editions of Eliot’s Catechism, all in the 
Indian language, including the cost of the types and 
the binding of part of the books, amounted to a 
fraction more than 1200 pounds sterling. The Cor- 
i poration presented the materials to Harvard College 
after the completion of the work, the materials being 
1 valued at only eighty pounds. A second edition of 
i two thousand copies of the Bible was printed by 
Green in 1685. Some idea of the language of the 
work may be derived from the following verse from 
| the 19 th Psalm: 
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1. Kesuk Kukootomuhteaumoo 
God wussohsumoonk 
Mamahchckesuk wtinnahtuhkon 
W utanakausnonk. 

Elisions.—One or two contiguous words abbre¬ 
viated by the substitution of an apostrophe for one or 
more letters, which are to be pronounced as printed 
in their abbreviated form, as I’ve, don’t, you’d, o’er, 
’em. 

Ellipsis.—Marks denoting the omission of letters 
of a word, words of a sentence, or entire sentences, 
the reader being notified by them of a hiatus, which 
he may or may not supply from his own knowledge of 
the subject to which the omitted letters, words, or 
sentences relate. The characters used for this purpose 

are dashes (-), asterisks (* * *), and leaders 

(.). Dashes are most frequently used to denote 

omissions of letters in a word, as K—g for King, or 

0-s for Congress; but when it is desirable to 

designate the exact number of letters omitted, asterisks 
or leaders are generally employed, as G***t for Great. 
Asterisks w r ere also in great use, formerly, to denote 
the omission of words or sentences; but it is now 
considered better to use three periods an em apart 
for this purpose, as they have a neater appearance. 

Elzevir.—The name of a family of Hollandish 
printers during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, famous for the elegance of their type, the 
excellence of their press-work, the accuracy of their 
text, and their successful efforts to introduce the 
duodecimo as an improvement upon the larger and 
more expensive forms. The type of this family was 
long and greatly esteemed in England, and furnished 
the basis of the famous type of Caslon. The Elzevir 
publications amounted to 1213 in number, of which 
968 were in Latin, 44 in Greek, 126 in French, 32 in 
Flemish, 22 in the Oriental languages, 11 in German, 
and 10 in Italian. The most esteemed books of this 
series are the Pliny of 1635, the Virgil of 1636, 
certain classics dating between 1634 and 1642, and 
the celebrated duodecimo classics printed from 1626 
to 1652. Of twelve printers belonging to this family 
at least seven were celebrated for special excellence. 

Louis Elzevir, the first printer of the family, was 
born at Louvain, established himself at Leyden in 
1580, and continued to print in that city until his 
death in 1616. His five sons were all printers, the 
youngest, Bonaventure Elzevir, achieving the greatest 
celebrity as the publisher of the famous duodecimo 
classics. Louis, a grandson of the first Louis, was 
the founder of the Elzevir press of Amsterdam. His 
classic Latin authors in quarto, folio, and octavo are 
considered as the most splendid publications of the 
family; they appeared from 1655 to 1665. Daniel, 
the son of Bonaventure, achieved great fame in Ley¬ 
den, and afterwards at Amsterdam, continuing to 
print until his death in 1689; his New Testament 
published in 1658, is very beautiful and exact. The 
Elzevirs did not aim at luxury, like the Aldi and the 
Stephens, printing only one work upon vellum, but 
devoted their endeavors to furnishing accurate works 


for common use. Some of their publications were 
issued without their imprint, because they were 
directed against kings and powerful corporations. 

Elzevir.—The modernized name of types cut in 
imitation of those used by the celebrated family of 
Elzevir, type-founders and printers. 

Em.—The square of the body of a type. In all 
piece-work, book and newspaper matter is counted 
by ems in the United States, the American system 
differing in this respect from the English and French 
systems, which aim, although by somewhat imper¬ 
fect methods, at basing compensation on the exact 
number of letters set up. The use of the em as a 
basis of computation, in this country, arrives at sub¬ 
stantially the same end, especially as unfairness or 
inequalities are guarded against by extra charges for 
composing unusually lean letter, or letter of innm- 
venient sizes, or for matter set up in unusually narrow 
measures. 

Emblem.-—A figurative representation which sug¬ 
gests to the mind an idea not expressed to the sen ms. 
Books of emblems, containing a stones of plates, 
accompanied by explanations, were very common in 
Europe, especially in the sixteenth century. The 
most famous in England was Quarles 7 Book of Em¬ 
blems. 

Embossed Printing*. -This description of print¬ 
ing is done by using metallic dies, into the surface of 
which the lettering has been eut or punched. The 
counter-die is made by cutting a piece of thick smooth 
leather to the size of the die; the. side which is to 
receive the impression must now be moistened, and, 
being laid upon the surface of the die, a suffieient 
pressure must be given to it to make the leather go 
into all the cavities in the plate. The counter is then 
to be removed from the die, and its edges trimmed so 
that both will be of the same size, after which the 
leather must be adjusted to its place on the face uf 
the die, and its back covered with a thick mucilage; 
another impression must; be made, so as to transfer 
the counter to the tympan. A thin sheet of gutta¬ 
percha should now be warmed on one side, and laid 
upon the face of the plate, with tin* side which has 
been heated uppermost. An impression must again 
be made, by which the. leather and the gutta-percha 
will become attached, the result being an Hustle 
counter, which will retain sufficient firmness to throw 
up any part of the, under surface of the card without 
breaking the parts at the edge* of the letters. When 
the job is of large size, such as a show-card, the 
counter-die may be made bv pasting ten or twelve 
sheets of smooth paper together with mucilage, and 
while they are in a damp state*, to press the dir into 
the pulpy muss, and leave it dry before they are 
separated. The printer must be careful in his choice 
of ink. Whatever color is used should ho strong in 
body, and the roller must be passed over tin* form, in 
all directions, so as to secure a perfectly uniform 
coating of ink. The form must be cleaned, its occa¬ 
sion may require, by the applieation of spirits of tur¬ 
pentine with a brush.*—AyacA’ir Manual. 
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Embossed Typography.—A system of print¬ 
ing tor the use of the blind. Instead of the applica¬ 
tion of color, the surface of the sheet is embossed, 
and the characters can be distinguished by the contact 
of the fingers. (See Blind, Feinting foe the.) 

Embossing Imprint.—An invention of Henry 
Wilson, of Chicago, which is attached to card- and 
bill-head-presses, and is used to emboss an imprint 
on cards, hill-heads, letter-headings, or similar jobs, 
at the same moment that the impression of printed 
matter is made. 


Embossing Press.- -A press used in embossing 
by bookbinders, and in embossed printing. Various 
patterns arc made by different manufaeHirers. 

Em-Dash. A dash ( -) of the length of the em 
of the font of which it forms part. 

Emendation. -An alteration or eorreetion of the 
text, intended to improve the, literary cluirueter of the 
work. 

Emerald. A type larger than Nonpareil, and 
smaller than Minion. 

Empty Case. When some of the sorts of a case 
are exhausted, so that a compositor ean set no more 
matter from it, it is said to be empty, although there 
may still he in it many type of other sorts, 

En. - Half the breadth of an em, in any body of 
type. In reckoning the work done by compositors, 
In England, the on is considered as the. equivalent ot 
a letter. Thus, if the measure of a page be twenty 


ems Pica, there are forty ens in it, and the breadth of 
an en being taken as the average breadth of a type, 
the compositor is paid for setting up forty letters. 

Encyclopaedia. —A work in which an art or 
science, or one particular branch of an art or science, 
is treated exhaustively under separate headings, usu¬ 
ally in alphabetical order. The word is frequently 
written cyclopedia. The Greeks used the word to 
express a complete course of scientific education, and 
two lost works, one by a nephew of Plato and the 
other by Varro, are presumed to be the first books 
entitled to the name, which may also be ap¬ 
plied to Pliny’s work on Natural History. In 
the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian 
era several compilations of a similar character 
were made, and during the middle ages, a num¬ 
ber of erudite and comprehensive works were 
written with the intention of presenting the 
current knowledge. These repositories of scho¬ 
lastic science were styled Summoe (compen- 
diuras) or Speculse (mirrors ); the most famous 
being the Speculum Iiistoriale, Naturale et 
Doctrinal e of the thirteenth century, and the 
SummjB Thcologioo of Thomas Aquinas. The 
Novum Organum of Bacon, and the famous 
dictionary of Bayle, in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, introduced great improvements, both in 
the form and execution of these compcndiums, 
which were still further systematized in Cham¬ 
bers’ Cyclopaedia, 1728. To this book may be 
ascribed the honor of being the model upon 
which were based the renowned French Ency¬ 
clopaedia, 1751, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
1771, and all the brilliant band of their suc¬ 
cessors in different departments of science. 

En-Dash.— A dash (-) half the length of 
the em of the font of letter to which it belongs. 

Engine Press.— A printing-press formerly 
made by S, P. Buggies, in which the type was 
printed with the face downward. 



lUHumrcs EXOINK press. 


Engine-Sized,—Good papers of this description 
are specially well adapted to printed circulars. They 
require less labor in making ready, cause less wear to 
type, and take a finer impression than hard tub-sized 
papers. 



KMnOHKINO lMlKNH* 
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English.—A type larger than Pica, and smaller 
than Great Primer. (See Type.) 

Engraving.—The art of producing, by incision 
or corrosion, designs upon blocks of wood, plates of 
metal, glass, or other materials, from which impres¬ 
sions or prints upon paper or other substances are 
obtained by pressure. Some forms of engraving were 
practiced at very remote periods of antiquity. Thou¬ 
sands of years ago the Egyptians used wooden stamps, 
and the Assyrians engraved cylinders, to make im¬ 
pressions upon clay. Jewish knowledge of the art of 
engraving seals, tablets, etc. is recorded in the oldest 
books of the Old Testament. (See Biblical Allu¬ 
sions to Printing-.) Many coins now in existence 
show that the art of engraving dies was practiced 
long before the Christian era. The Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans not only engraved ornaments and monuments, 
but cattle brands, stencilled plates, etc. The Chinese, 
however, invented the art of making engravings on 
wood, and using them as forms to yield impressions 
by the aid of a pigment, as in the modern forms of 
printing. (See China, Printing in.) Marco Polo 
is supposed to have brought a knowledge of this art 
from China to Italy, about 1300; and it was soon 
afterwards practiced in various parts of Europe, for 
the purpose of producing playing-cards, religious 
pictures, and block-books, until it gradually led, by 
easy transitions, to the invention of the still more 
important art of typography. 

From time to time new methods of engraving, and 
new plans for cheapening and improving the produc¬ 
tion of printed pictures, of various degrees of merit, 
have been discovered; and so many investigations 
and experiments appertaining to this subject arc 
.constantly being made, that new processes, of various 
degrees of utility, are frequently announced. Wood¬ 
engraving, which, as applied to printing purposes, 
precedes all others, still holds a front rank for popular 
purposes; and its utility has been immensely increased 
during the present century by the readiness and cer¬ 
tainty with which perfect copies of an engraved block 
can be electrotyped, and the rapidity with which im¬ 
pressions can be made on machine-presses. Detailed 
descriptions of this art are given in another article. 
(See Wood-Engraving.) One of the most practical 
substitutes for wood-engraving is also explained else¬ 
where (see Graphotype), as well as the art which 
approaches nearest in cheapness to wood-engraving 
for large editions, and is less expensive for small 
editions. (See Lithography.) References are also 
made elsewhere, under the appropriate headings, 
to various other descriptions of engraving. (See 
Aqua-tint, Chemitypy, Copper-Plate Engrav¬ 
ing, Electro-tint, Etching, Mezzotint, Steel 
Engraving, Zincography, etc). 

Envelopes.— Envelopes, though now almost uni¬ 
versally used to inclose letters, are of comparatively 
recent origin.. They were used in France and Eng¬ 
land to a limited extent prior to 1839. In that year 
an act was passed in Great Britain,^ changing the 
old system of charging double rates when a letter 


was composed of two pieces of paper, to a charge 
based on weight. The old system of folding the letter 
and sealing it with a wafer or wax, was then sous* 
superseded by the new one of inclosing it in an en¬ 
velope; and the records show that while in IS3P 
76,000,000 letters were posted in the United Kingdom, 
in 1841 fully one-half the letters sent through the 
post-office were inclosed in envelopes, and in 1850 
100 out of every 112 were thus inclosed; their intro¬ 
duction into general use being at an earlier day and 
at a more rapid rate in England than in the United 
States. Warren de la Rue and Edwin Hill patented 
a machine lor making envelopes in England in 184,5, 
and again patented improvements to it in 18 pi, hut 
this machine was not self-feeding; the blanks were 
cut out by a separate process; and the gum on the 
flap was applied by hand. Other machines were sub¬ 
sequently patented in England, hut none so effective 
and productive, as those which have been invented in 
this country. 

For a number of years after the manufacture of 
envelopes was commenced iu the United Staten, tiny 
were all cut out by ordinary chisels, and pasted and 
folded by hand, the gum having been first put on the 
flap by a brush. This was a very slow process, tho 
quantity made hv a single person in a day ranging 
from 2000 to 3000, according to size and shape, 

The earliest patent on envelope machinery in the 
United States was taken out by Ezra Uoiemun, of 
Philadelphia. It is dated April 26, IS53 and in Juim 
of the same year, Mr. R. L. Hawes, of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, was also granted a patent for an im * 
provement in envelope machines. Mr. Hawes spent 
a great deal of time and money in endeavoring to 
perfect his machinery, hut was only partially suc¬ 
cessful. 

Various patents were taken out from I 855 to |S5‘>, 
for improvements in envelope* machines, hut, with tin- 
exception of one to M. (<. I hi tier, assigned to Whit** 
and Corbin, and that of Dutf and Keating, none of 
them was extensively used. 

In 1863, Mr. Reay, of New York, obtained a patent 
for a self-feeding machine, whieh, with tin* exception 
of cutting out the blanks and gumming the flaps will 
fold and complete about 18,001! envelope* a day, It 
is, perhaps, the best maehine now in general tee 
throughout the United States, and it him recently 
been introduced in England ami Scotland. Prior n* 
this invention, all envelopes, except (Iomc niadr under 
Pettee’s patent, were gummed by hand, the process 
being to first cut out the lozenge-shaped blnsiU, by 
means of dies or cutters, and then to eumb t hem out 
upon a board, and by passing a brush filled with emu 
over the flaps, to gum a number at a time, tin- euvr • 
lopes being placed upon racks to dry, after th»-v had 
been gummed. This process was tedious, and fn*» 
quently many envelopes were* spoiled or imp* r froth 
gummed, through carelessness. To remedy till** dstlh 
culty,. Mr. Thomas V, Way mouth, in 1866, patented a 
machine so arranged as to gum tin* seal flaps of the 
envelope blanks at or about the same time with tin* 
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lower or end flaps, after the blanks are placed in the On July 10, 1866, Eobert Park, of Philadelphia, 
machine, and before they are folded. This machine a young and ingenious mechanic, patented a machine 
has since been extensively used only by the parties to make the improved envelope, and assigned all his 
to whom the patent was assigned. rights to W. E. & E. D. Lockwood & E. J. Spangler. 

But the most interesting of all the improvements in One end of a roll of paper, several thousand feet in 
envelopes^ and envelope machinery has taken place length, being placed in the machine, the envelopes 
within a few years past, in connection with what is are cut out, creased, pasted on the sides, gummed on 
known as the Pettee patent envelope, and the ma- the flaps, find dried, before leaving the machine, com- 
ehinerv for making the same. On March 22, 1859, ing out at the other end of it complete in all respects, 
S. E. Pettee patented a new form of envelope, differ- and the machinery has been run for weeks at a time 
ing from any other previously made. The paper used at the rate of 190 a minute. Experience has, how- 
is furnished in rolls of the proper width, and by ever, demonstrated that 140 to 150 a minute is a 
cutting it st> that the flap of one envelope is taken better speed for the machines, although the envelopes 
from a portion of another, and by an arrangement of made at this rate are no better than those made more 
narrow folds at each end of the envelope, more rapidly. The gumming of these envelopes is done 
blanks arc cut from the same quantity of paper than at the same time as the folding, and is much superior 
by the obi form. This will be understood more fully to the hand or machine gumming in the old form, 
by an examination of the cuts given below: being more uniform and even. The gumming and 


Th© method of out,ting the old stylo Envelope, 



Tilt: IIJ i A <' K SHOWS Til K \V A STM, 


The method of cutting Pettee Patent Envelope. 



TIIK BLACK 8WOWS THH WABTK. 


It will be observed that both the above sheets of 
paper are of the same sixe, and that four of the blanks 
of tin* improved envelope are incomplete, the paper 
md being large enough, and that therefore there are 
not quite twenty full envelopes, although a great 
saving over tin* old style is effected. 

That this envelope would save paper was apparent, 
but how to mauufaeture it as cheaply as the* obi style, 
was u serious question. After several years of work 
and many experiments, the patent, after having been 
assigned and reassigned, finally fell into the hands of 
parties who, after expending large sums of money, 
perfected a machine entirely different from any ever 
before invented, which is a triumph of mechanism. 


drying portion of the machine was the invention 
of John Armstrong, patented in 1862, making the 
completed machine, as now used, in reality the in¬ 
vention of Robert Bark, John Armstrong, and John 
II. Cooper, who in 1867 patented certain improve¬ 
ments which have greatly increased its ellicieney. 

New York City, Philadelphia, Springfield and 
Worcester, Massachusetts, and Hartford and Rock¬ 
ville, Connecticut, contain the principal envelope fac¬ 
tories in the United States; but; envelopes arc made to 
some extent in every section. The paper used in their 
manufacture is principally made at Philadelphia, 
Holyoke, Windsor Locks, Connecticut, and Law¬ 
rence, Massachusetts, and is itself a speciality. Two 
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classes of paper are used, yiz.: tub or animal-sized, 
and engine-sized. The former is generally loft-dried, 
feels harder and costs more than the latter, which is 
dried in the machine as it is made, and is not so 
brittle as the loffc-dried. Recent improvements in 
engine-sized envelope paper have, however, made it 
difficult in some cases to distinguish it from the 
former. 

To manufacture envelopes successfully, requires 
considerable capital, the machines being expensive, 
and the great variety of sizes and styles necessary to 
carry on the business requiring a heavy investment 
in paper and machinery. 

There are two establishments in New York City 
and one in Philadelphia, which have facilities for 
manufacturing from 700,000 to 1,000,000 envelopes a 
day; but, as they make different sizes, it is seldom that 
all their machinery is kept running. Females are 
generally employed to manufacture envelopes and to 
attend the machines. Their wages vary from $4.50 
to $10 a week, according to their skill, most of them 
working by the piece, or at so much per 1000. 

The colors of papers used in envelopes are manilla, 
gold, dark and light buff, amber, cream, melon, dark 
blue, pink, dark and light canary, orange, and white. 
The papers vary in weight from 22 to 75 pounds per 
ream of 21 by 31 inches, and cost from 12 to 35 cents 
per pound, but average about 21 cents per pound. 
In envelopes of light weight and medium quality, the 
labor of making is about one-third their cost, while 
with fine heavy papers it is only about one-fourth to 
one-fifth. The business is steadily increasing, but 
during the last eight or ten years much new ma¬ 
chinery was built, and the quantity now running; is 
in excess of the requirements of the country. 

Epic.—A poem of a particular form, elevated in 
subject and treatment, and descriptive of events of 
great importance. The principal epics are the Iliad 
and Odyssey of Homer, the iEneid of Yirgil, the 
Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained of Milton. 
The title is also applied by some authors to the 
Niebelungen-Lied, the Romance of the Cid, the 
Divine Comedy, the Jerusalem Delivered, and the 
Henriade. 

Epigram.—A short poem restricted to one subject 
and ending with a happy or witty turn of expression. 

Epigraph.—A motto or inscription placed at the 
commencement of a work, or at the beginning of one 
of its divisions, consisting either of a quotation or 
of a sentence framed specially for the purpose. 

Episode.—A digression or incidental narrative 
not strictly belonging to the subject under treatment, 
but naturally arising from it. 

Epistle.—A writing directed to a person at a 
distance; but applied, in a religious sense, to the 
written addresses of the apostles to their Christian 
brethren, contained in the canon of Scripture. 

Epitaph.—An inscription on a tomb in honor or 
memory of the dead; also lines commemorative of an 
individual, but not inscribed upon any monument. 
One of the earliest and best examples of the quaint 


use of typographical allusions in epitaphs m found in 
that of the Rev. John Cotton, who died in New 
England in 1652: 

A living, breathing Bible; tables where 
Both covenants at large engraven were ; 

Gospel and law in’s heart had each its column, 

His head an index to the sacred volume! 

His very name a title-page; and next 
His life a commentary on the text. 

Oh, what a monument of glorious worth, 

When in a new edition he comes forth! 

Without errata, we may think he’ll be 
In leaves and covers of eternity. 

This may have, been an amplification of the epitaph 
of Christopher Barker, printer to Queen Elizabeth, 
who died 1599, viz.: 

Here Barker lies, onee printer to the crown, 

Whose works of art acquir'd a vast renown. 

Time saw his worth, ami spread around Ids fame. 

That future printers might imprint the same. 

But when his strength eould work the press no more, 
And his last sheets were folded into store, • 

Pure faith, with hope, (the greatest treasures givens, 
Open’d their gates, and hath* him pass to heaven. 

Somewhat similar to these were the lines nit in 
black letter on the grave-stone of Julrn I'Wer, a 
printer of Boston, who died in 1681 ; 

Thy body, whieh no aetiveness did laek, 

Now’s laid aside, like an old almanack ; 

But for the. present only's out of date, 

’Twill have at length a far more active state ; 

Yea, though with dust the body raided be. 

Yet at the resurrection we shall see 
A fair edition, and of matchless worth, 

Free from errato , not, in heaven sate forth : 

’Tis hut a wool from God, the great Creator, 

It shall he done when he says imprimatur. 

Another instance of tin* same species of wit is found 
in the epitaph on (le.o. Faulkner, alderman ami printer 
of Dublin, who died 1775: ■ 

Turn, gentle stranger, and this urn revere, 

O'er which Hibernia saddens with a tear; 

Hero sloops George Faulkner, printer J omit* m dear 
To humorous Kwlfl and Ohestertletd’H gay peer; 

So dear to his wronged country and her law ; 

So dauntless when imprisoned in her eauie; 

No alderman o’er graced a weightier hoard, 

No wit e’er joked more freely with a lord. 

None could with him in anecdote;* nmfrr, 

A perfect annul hook in El/evir. 

Whato’or of glory life’s first sheets pre.iage, 

Whate’or the splendor of the title-page * 
heaf after leal, though learned lore ensues 
Close as thy types, and various iw thy newi; 

Yet, George, we see one lot await them all, 

Gigantic folios, or octavos smalt; 

One universal finis claims hl» rank, 

And (5very volume cIom-s iu a blank. 

Benjamin Franklin in ld« youth prepared fur him¬ 
self the following epitaph: - 

Tub Bogy 

OF 

BENJAMIN FEAN RUN, 

PiiWTftn, 
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(kike the cover of an old book, its contents torn out 
And stript of its lettering and gilding) 

Lies hero food for worms ; 

Yet the work itself shall not bo lost, 

I'or it will (as he believed) appear once more 
In a new and more beautiful edition, 

Corrected and amended by 
Tin? Author. 

Tt is peculiarly characteristic of Franklin that he 
should have expended such care in condensing' a sort 
of Poor Richard’s epitaph for himself, in his early 
youth, and discarded it in his age, ordering that his 
grave should be marked with a simple, slab, and the 
words: — Benjamin anti Deborah Franklin, 1790; 
leaving, in all the security of conscious worth, his 
epitaph engraved upon the hearts of his countrymen. 

formed upon the same model is an inscription on 
a grave in Coventry, England, which reads thus:— 

rtcrc lit* the mortal rmuainH of John 1 IIulmk, printer, who, 
like an old worn-out typo, battered by frequent use, reposoH 
in the grave, but not without a, hope that, at some future time 
he might be jveast in the mould of righteousness, and safely 
locked up in the blissful eliase of immortality; he was dis¬ 
tributed from the hoard of life on the Dth day of September, 
1827, regretted by his employers, ami respected by his fellow- 
artists. 

But excelling all others in quaintnoss is the follow¬ 
ing: - 

Sacred to the memory of 
A UAH WlI.MA.MSOS, 
pressman printer, in Edinburgh, 
who died October «'l, 1822, 
aged 72 years. 


All my stays are loosed; 
my e?»p is thrown oil'; my head is worn out; 
my box is broken; 

my spindle and bar have lost their power; 
my till is laid aside; 

both legs of my erano are turned out of their path; 
my platen can make no impression ; 
my winter hath no spring; 
my rounee will neither roll out nor in; 
stone, eotfm, and carriage have all failed; 
the bingos of my tympau, and trinket, are immovable; 
my long and short ribs are rusted; 
my cheeks are much worm eaten, and mouldering away; 
my press is totally down! 

The volume of my life Is finished 1 
not without, many errors: 

most of them hate arisen from had composition, ami aro 
to he attributed more to the ea.se than to the press; 
there aro also a great number of my own ; 
misses, .scuds, blotches, blurs, and hud register: 
but the true and faithful Superintendent has undertaken 
to correct, the whole. 

When the machine is again set up, 

(incapable, of decay,} 

a mnv and perfect, edition of my life will appear, 
elegantly bound for duration, and every way (itted for 
the grand library of the Great Author. 

Robert < bmdby, an English printer, well known for 
his benevolence to the poor, left a bequest to the 
vicars of the town in which he lived, on condition of 

a 


their preaching an annual sermon on the first Sunday 
in May upon the wonders of creation; and he also 
ordered the following words to be inscribed upon his 
tomb:— 

Xu memory of Robert Goodby, 

Late of Sherborne, printer, who departed this life 
August 12, 1778, aged 57. 

Death is a path that must be trod, 

If man would ever come to God. 

The fir-troo aspires to the sky, 

And is clothed with everlasting verdure; 

Emblem of the good, and of that everlasting life 
Which God will bestow on them. 

Since death is the gato of life, 

The grave should bo crowned with flowers. 

One of the most curious of epitaphs is that written 
by Baskervillc, the famous type-founder and printer, 
and placed by his orders upon a tomb of masonry in 
tbe shape of a cone:— 

Stranger! 

Beneath this cone, in unoonsecratod ground, 

A friend to the liberties of mankind directed 
His body to bo inurned. 

May the example contribute to emancipate thy 
Mind from the idle fears of superstition, 

And the wicked arts of priesthood. 

Epitome. -—A compendium or abridgment. 

Erasure.—An effacement or obliteration. The 
act of rubbing or scraping out letters or characters 
written, engraved, or printed. 

Errata.—The printed list or table of errors occur¬ 
ring in a work, either in the impression, composition, 
or binding; inserted either at the beginning or end of 
the book, and usually on a separate page. Formerly 
tables of errata were very frequent, but modern 
printers have discarded them to a great extent, pre¬ 
ferring, when possible, to correct the error in the 
body of the work, even when it entails the labor and 
expense of setting up a new form, or of altering a 
stereotype plate. The first printers corrected errors 
with a pen upon every copy, the alterations being 
frequently in red ink when the impressions were 
black ; subsequently slips of paper were occasionally 
printed containing the correct word, and pasted over 
the misprint; and both these methods are used, in 
extreme cases, at the present day. In the Anatomy 
of the Mass, printed in lf)01, containing 172 pages 
of text, the monkish editor seriously ascribes the 
fifteen pages of errata to the pernicious influence of 
Satan upon the minds of the printers. 

Erratum.—An error or mistake in writing ■ or 
printing. In the plural, errata. 

Errors, Typographical.— The term error is 
used not only to express those typographical mistakes 
which appear in the book at its publication, but also 
those which have been discovered and corrected pre¬ 
viously to the Issue. All typographical inaccuracies, 
whether arising from incorrect reading, transposition, 
omission or substitution of letters, faults in punetua* 
tion, or in the selection of the different kinds of types, 
are classed under one general term, as errors. Errors 
must inevitably occur through the haste or care- 
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lessness of the compositor, and the inaccuracy or 
illegibility of manuscript, but the general accuracy of 
good modern publications is creditable to the skill of 
the present generation of typographers. The great 
printers of former times were proud to enlist the 
services of learned men as proof-readers, but this 
necessity arose in a great degree from the need of 
revision, required by the faulty manuscripts of the 
middle ages, and it may be safely said that the 
improved technical and mechanical processes of mod¬ 
ern times insure a greater accuracy than could be 
secured by the assistance of erudite scholarship. 
The practical printer will readily believe, from his 
own experience, that in a Greek book, which had 
been revised with great care by an eminent scholar, a 
common proof-reader afterwards detected several 
hundred errors—the trained eye of the practical 
workman being much more efficient than the anxious 
observation of the learned linguist. 

Errors, as a matter of every-day occurrence, are a 
fruitful theme of indignation to the author, of vexa¬ 
tion to the printer, and sometimes of amusement ‘to 
the public; as when a Pennsylvania paper in the 
midst of a hotly-contested campaign innocently 
referred to a tumultuous convention as the late 
4 Democratic Contention. In San Francisco, during 
the supremacy of the vigilance committee, an editor 
boldly inveighed against the outrages committed by 
lawless persons, and next morning found the effect of 
his indignant protest destroyed by the change of a 
single letter, for in his philippic, as printed, persons 
had become parsons , and he was himself known as 
a preacher! A distinguished member of the fra¬ 
ternity in Philadelphia amusingly insists that he was 
turned from politics in his youth to the profession 
which he now adorns, by a single misprint—he had 
most eloquently asserted that every marketable 
journal in the country was arrayed ■ against him, but 
the treacherous types altered his pithy adjective into 
respectable, and overwhelmed him with confusion. 
The New York Times once felt called upon to 
explain that an article entitled the Metropolitan 
Excise Fraud had been intended to read Fund; a 
newspaper in the East Indies also apologized for 
apostrophizing the officers of the Survey as the 
Scurvy Commissioners; and an Arkansas editor 
respectfully requested his readers to refer to an 
article on the first page, and for dumsquizzle read 
permanence. A poetic reference to the scalds and 
sagas of the ice-cold north, read more prosaically 
when it appeared as the scolds and sages of the 
unsold earth; and Horace Greeley is reported to 
have indignantly reprobated a paragraph in which 
his own chirography intended to be read as Wm. H. 
Seward had been deciphered into Bichard the 
Third. 

At the anniversary dinner of the Printers’ Pension, 
Almshouse, and Orphan Asylum, Dean Stanley pre¬ 
sided, and related in his speech that he had once 
received a letter containing a very reasonable inquiry 
into the meaning of the passage, in one of his pub¬ 


lished works, of—the horns of the burning beast; and 
the author’s own conjectures as to the possible 
significance of the phrase were unavailing until in* 
chanced to recollect that he had written the words— 
the thorn of the burning bush. 

Napoleon’s wrath was once fearfully excited again-r 
the Imperial Printing-Office because in a bulletin, by 
a misprint of voleur for valour, the Grand Army \\ a * 
described as performing tremendous deeds of th» f? 
instead of valor, and the terrified officials could only 
pacify the outraged warrior by conducting him 
the office and showing him that in the compositor* - 
case the o’s were placed above the a’s, ami that tin- 
offending letter eon Id have readily dropped from iu 
legitimate station to the place below. The history • r 
the Bible exhibits a long array of the most curio*: * 
and important typographical errors. Pope Sixtus \ 
with an earnest desire to cheek the 1 spread of t L 
Befortnation, personally superintended an edition ' 
the Vulgate in lfdK), prefixing a bull of cxeommtu 
cation against all printers, editors, etc, who n 
reprinting should make any alterations in the He*- * 
This edition was so extraordinarily imperfect tine < 
multitude of scraps were printed and pasted over ! • 
erroneous passages, and tin* public strictures were 
severe upon its inaeeunieies that a suereedher l 1 **; 
caused it to be suppressed. (dement VIII. nw i- i 
and amended it, thereby subjecting himself to 
predecessor's anathema, and promulgated Ins **v 
also exceedingly inaccurate, burdened with a ,4 tor :■ 
anathema. The, early English Bibles were re*' • 
riouslv incorrect, and governmental attention w. * 
attracted to the fact by Archbishop Esher, who mud * 
personal complaint to Gharles 1., that a text to win ■ . 
he wished to refer had been entirely omitted fi% ■ . 
one London edition. A a a result of this protect, a: i 
shortly afterwards Barker, the Kings Vvinb 

was arraigned before the Star Chamber for the b. 
and corrupt printing of tin 1 Bible, and fined ra* - 
pounds for printing an edition of one thou mud cop: 
omiting the word not in the Seventh < ’mumaudmt■ 
This famous edition has been since known an t 
Adultery Bibb 1 ; ami the same error occurred iu : 
edition printed at Halle nearly a century later. 

another edition was Mipprcwed by the Unr f ■ 
its egregious errors, as was also a Swedish vent- - 
for the same cause and about the same time, ! 
England, the received version made by order 
James 1. was allowed to lie unused, white the marl. 
was flooded with editions incorrect from tiegltget-- 
or design. Among the most notorious were t 
Bibles published by Field, the printer of tin* Both 
of Cambridge, who is believed to have accepted hriI 
for alterations of the text made in flu* interest - f 
some of the conflicting sects. The incessant attenfi 
required to assure accuracy hi typography b w 
expressed in an anecdote of the great Krasmm. Tl - 
learned*man applied himself whit scholarly dUigoi 
and enthusiastic devotion to the correction of wi 
and classic texts for the office of Froben, flu* l«ttrn ■ 
printer of Basle, who also regarded his work in t 
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light of a religions duty; yet, notwithstanding their 
united endeavors, so many errors appeared in the 
publications that Erasmus declared that the devil 
himself must have interfered to prevent the perfection 
of their holy work. 

Absolute freedom from typographical errors has 
been claimed for the quarto Virgil printed by Gering 
in 1498, and for the Corpus Juris Canonici of Rembolt. 
The Lusiad printed by Didot in 1817 is said to have 
contained only one error, and the same honor was 
claimed for a Horace by Foulis of Glasgow. The 
publishers of an Oxford Bible offered a guinea for 
every detected error, and as, after several years, only 
one correction had been made, it is supposed to be 
absolutely correct, as is also an American reprint of 
Dante. A good list of probable errors will be found 
in the following lines, purporting to be the wail of a 
suffering poet on reading his first poem as printed in 
a village newspaper, but evidently written by one 
conversant with the mishaps of the printer’s case:— 

Ah! hero it is! I’m famous now— 

An author and a pout! 

It really is in print! Ye gods! 

How proud I’ll bo to show it! 

And gentle Anna! What a thrill 
Will animate her breast, 

To read these ardent lines, and know 
To whom they are addressed! 

Why, bless my soul! here’s something strange ! 

What can the paper mean 

By talking of the graceful brooks 
That gander o’er the green? 

And here’s a t instead of r. 

Which makes it tippling rill; 

We’ll seek the shad, instead of shade, 

And hell, instead of hill. 

They look so—what ? T recollect, 

’Twas sweet and then ’twas kind, 

And now to think, the stupid fool 
For bland has printed blind! 

Was ever such provoking work ? 

’Tis curious, by-the-bye, 

How anything is rendered blind 
By giving it an eye. 

Hast thou no tears ? the t’s left out, 

Hast thou no ears, instead ; 

I hope that thou art dear, is put 
I hope that thou art dead. 

Who over saw in such a space 
So many blunders crammed? 

Those gentle eyes bedimmed, is spelt 
Those gentle eyes bedammed. 

The color of the rose, is nose; 

Affection is affliction; 

I wonder if the likeness holds 
In fact as well as diction? 

Thou art a friend,—tho r is gone— 

Who ever would have deemed 

That such a trifling thing could change 
A friend into a flood ? 

Thou art the same, is rendered lame,— 

It really is too bad! 


And here, because an i is out, 

My lovely maid is mad ; 

They drove her blind by poking in 
An eye—a process new; 

And now they’ve gouged it out again, 

And made her crazy, too. 

Let’s stop and recapitulate: 

I’ve dammed her eyes, that’s plain— 

I’ve told her she’s a lunatic, 

And blind, and deaf, and lame. 

Was ever such, a horrid hash 
In poetry or prose? 

I’ve said she was a fiend, and praised 
The color of her nose! 

I wish I had that editor 
About a half a minute; 

Td hang him to his heart’s content, 

And with an h begin it; 

I’d jam his body, eyes, and bones, 

And spell it with a d, 

And send him to that hill of his— 

He spoils it with an e. 

Essay.— A writing which treats of any particular 
subject; but it is generally understood to mean a 
composition less methodical and shorter than a 
treatise. 

Estierme.—The name of a famous family of French 
printers in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, better 
known by their Anglicized name, Stephens. (See 
Stephens.) 

Estimates.—One of the most difficult and im¬ 
portant things connected with the management of a 
printing-office is the task of making out estimates or 
charges for the numerous descriptions of work which 
book- and job-printers are required to execute. Be 
Vintie’s Price last supplies a want long felt, by giving 
special directions applicable to nearly every kind of 
printing, which can be advantageously consulted alike 
by experienced and by inexperienced printers; and it 
also contains general directions, from which the fol¬ 
lowing excellent suggestions are condensed: 

For trivial orders, like cards, bill-heads, handbills, 
etc., you should be able to furnish prompt answers to 
ail common inquiries. The promptness of an answer 
does much toward impressing one with the justice 
of the price. To hesitate or boggle, to ponder and 
calculate, docs not impress a new customer favorably. 
Whore he sees uncertainty in knowledge, he infers 
unreliability in price. But if you are not sure of the 
accuracy of your knowledge, never give the price till 
you are sure. For long and complex estimates, ask 
time for consideration. Avoid making such estimates 
in the presence of the customer, or at any time when 
you are likely to he disturbed. Analyze the work 
carefully. Where you have exact knowledge of cost 
of work, use the knowledge confidently and boldly; 
where you have not, defer to existing usage so far as 
you are informed. Do not be above asking advice or 
information where you know you need it. In so 
complex a business a novice should not be ashamed 
to confess ignorance of many matters. 

It is not difficult to make estimates, even of com- 
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plex work, if you commence properly. Keep this 
rule before you: Do but one thing at a time. Each 
item of cost must be fairly examined. For every 
ordinary job of printed work, you will have to com¬ 
pute the value of composition, paper, and press-work. 
For more complex work, you will have to compute 
items like electrotyping, binding, engraving, etc. In 
all cases, each item must be separately computed. 
Begin with paper, as the basis. You will have 
learned from the customer what quality is wanted. 
You have next to find the proper size and price. 
This is a matter for which no special directions can 
be given. The most useful knowledge about paper 
can be gained only by handling it and using it. 
Ascertain what fraction of a sheet, or how many 
sheets, each copy will require. Pay no attention 
whatever, at this stage of the work, to the number of 
forms, if it is a pamphlet, or to the number of impres¬ 
sions, if it is a job in colors, or if printed on both 
sides. This knowledge cannot aid you here. It will 
rather confuse you. All you have to know for this 
purpose is, how many sheets or what fraction of a 
sheet one copy will require. When you get this fact, 
the calculation is simple. If two or more kinds of 
paper are used, make special calculation for each. 

You next proceed to compute the value of compo¬ 
sition. If the work is open display, or of irregular 
form, it must be rated by time; if it is plain common 
matter, it should be rated by the thousand ems. If 
you are not a practical printer, or are not thoroughly 
conversant with the rules and usages of the trade, so 
that you can discriminate intelligently, take advice. 
Never make a price because the work appears to 
you to be no greater than that of similar work with 
the price of which you are familiar. Know to a 
certainty that it is no greater before you hazard a 
binding price. Very serious mistakes are often made 
by estimates based on a supposed analogy. For the 
fixing of time-work, consult a compositor or printer, 
if he can be had, but do not accept his estimate 
implicitly. It will probably be too little. Experience 
will teach you that the work that a compositor thinks 
may be done in ten hours will, in most cases, take 
twelve hours. In your estimate of time allow, if you 
think it expedient, for probable alterations or delays 
for which it may be injudicious to make special 
charge. If electrotyping is needed to cheapen the 
work, or for other reasons, ascertain how many plates 
can be used to advantage. In duplicating plates for 
a handbill or a check, you can make so many plates 
that the bill for press-work will be trivial. This 
should be avoided. You will also have to decide 
whether plates should be blocked or not. Of the 
relative advantage of each method you must decide. 
Here, too, you may need advice. 

Your next step is to compute the press-work. If 
two or more plates are used for the purpose of 
cheapening press-work, you must calculate the num¬ 
ber of impressions. For example: 20,000 copies of a 
handbill, medium 8vo., from one plate will make 
20,000 impressions, for which the price would be $1.00 


per 1000 impressions; from two plates there would be 
but 10,000 impressions, for which the price is $1/»C> per 
1000 impressions, for the edition is smaller and the 
sheet is larger,* from four plates there would be hut 
5000 impressions, for which the price is $2.00 per 
1000 impressions. If the work is to he printed on 
both sides, in the same color, you should estimate for 
press-work by one impression, in all cases where it 
can be done with advantage. If the form is very 
large, if paper or press of double size cannot be had, 
or if the number of copies is quite small, it will ho 
more economical to print the matter on the back hy a 
separate impression. Upon large orders, it is tho 
usage to print work in large, sheets, for it is both 
quicker and cheaper. In computing the value of 
press-work done in this manner on both sides, ho 
careful to put down correctly the number of impres¬ 
sions that will be required. The caution is needed, 
for errors are frequently made at this point. Recol¬ 
lect, where both face and back are imposed together, 
that every impression makes one copy ; if the job is 
set up or stereotyped twiee, one impression make.** 
two copies, etc. Forget, if possible, all about tho 
number of plates (or the number of pages in the 
form), and think only of the. number of copies that 
one impression will make. Divide the total number 
of copies wanted by the number of copies that an* 
made by one impression. This will give you the 
entire number of impressions. Caution is needed 
here also. You must remember that the value of 
press-work increases with the size of the sheet. 

These four items of paper, composition, electro- 
typing, and press-work are those that give most 
trouble in calculation. Ruling, binding, engraving, 
lithography, paging, gilding, and many other pro¬ 
cesses are needed to complete some kintis of work. 
Each of these should be examined in turn, and priced 
by the aid of the tables, and such other information 
as may be had from practical workmen. 

Keep a record of every estimate, not only of tin* 
gross amount, but of the value allotted on each item. 
You will need it for reference on estimates of other 
work. If your estimate is accepted, it will be an 
instructive study to compare the actual cost of tin* 
work, after it has been done, with its estimated co-u. 
There is no method by which you ho readily acquire 
a knowledge of the real value of work. 

Never give a detailed estimate to a customer, It ID 
not your duty, nor is it good policy to ex-pine ynur 
methods. The customer bargains only for a remit, 
and not for methods of accomplishing that result. 
He may take no exceptions to tin* stun total; ho 
probably will except to one or more itemThai; 
little knowledge, which is so dangerous a thing, i * 
never more so than when used by a customer w h* * 
knows a little, about paper and a little about priming. 
You will have to waste much timet in trying u» 
explain matters to one who, from the nature of tin* 
case, has not sufficient knowledge to appreciate your 
explanation. His knowledge of the Reins wilf cer¬ 
tainly be used to your disadvantage* The customer 
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\vill buy the paper, and will probably get that which 
is unsuitable, or he will undertake to do the binding, 
and the result may be that you will have to complete 
Ills unfinished work at needless cost. By all means 
refuse detailed estimates. 

Never make estimates for work you cannot do or 
choose not to do. Do not allow yourself to be made 
a tool of. It is a common practice with some trades¬ 
men, when dissatisfied with one printer’s bill, to go 
to another printer for a new estimate, giving the 
erroneous impression that; the work for which the esti¬ 
mate is wanted is about to be ordered, and is to be an 
exact reprint of the copy. The fact that the first 
printer has spent; many hours in expensive alterations 
and experiments is suppressed. The new estimate, 
for a reprint work is made without allowanee for time 
spent in alteration, and is consequently lower, and 
the first printer is unjustly accused of excessive 
charges. In this way many enmities are made, and 
fair prices are lowered. If you have reason to suspect 
such a state of affairs, decline an estimate altogether, 
until you have the request of both parties. It is not 
fair to price another printer’s work from partial 
representations of the ease. 

Etching*. A manner of working upon copper ami 
steel, or other substances, by which the lines of a pic¬ 
ture or figure an* eaten into the surface by the action I 
<>f acid, A metallic plate is first coated with a j 
waxen surface, which resists all action of acids; the 
lines intended to form the picture arc* then cut 
through the wax with a pointed instrument, and 
afterwards bitten or eaten into the metal by the 
application of acids. The invention of etching has 
been ascribed both to Francisco Muzzmdi of Parma, 
and to Lucas a Denteeum of Sut phen, about flu* year 
IfdiO; hut (lit* art was practiced at Nuremberg and 
Frankfort about the year 1512. Albert 1 hirer'setch¬ 
ings Were dated us early as 15IN, and some authors 
ties aseribe the invention to his instructor, Wohlge- 
muth, an artist of Nuremberg. Steel plates are now 
generally preferred to copper, the processes being 
.similar in both metals, except that nitrous acid 
diluted with water is used for eorroding copper, and 
nitric aeid diluted with ueetie arid or wafer is em¬ 
ployed for steel. The eoating of wax is of two kinds, 
one known as solid ground and tin* other as liquid 
ground. The solid etching-ground is formed of 
asphaltum, ll parts, Burgundy pitch, tt parts, amt 
beeswax, l| parts, with a larger proportion of wax 
when additional softness is desired. This mixture is 
molted by heat, poured into hot water, and worked 
into halts of convenient size. The liquid ground is 
made by taking a bait of solid ground, formed as 
alum*, and breaking If into fragments, which are 
placed in a bottle with sulphuric ether. In applying 
» Nolid ground, the plate is first thoroughly cleaned 
with whiting or air-staked lime, and then attached in 
ii hand-vice. The pi am In heated, and the ball of 
M-olid ground wrapped in a piece of silk, rubbed upon 
it »o tw to cover tin* surface with an even coating. If 
fclto pinto cook during the process, it k again heated, 


then turning the ground downwards, it is smoked by 
moving a lighted candle slowly back and forth, as 
near the surface as possible, without touching it with 
the wick. In applying the liquid ground, the plate 
is first cleaned with turpentine, and afterwards 
polished with whiting; the ground is then poured 
over evenly, or applied with a dabber, or with a ball 
of raw cotton covered smoothly with velvet; the 
evaporation of the ether leaving a clear, firm ground. 
In transferring the outline to the surface, one of the 
most; modern methods is to obtain a daguerreotype of 
the exact size of the required picture; cut cleanly and 
smoothly with a sharp-pointed instrument into the 
copper over all the outline; remove the raised edges 
with the scraper, and get an impression from the 
copper. While it is damp, apply it to the etching- 
ground, and pass them through a printing-press. 
When the impression has been taken with red ink, 
the outline appears instantaneously; but if the Im¬ 
pression has been made with black ink, the etching- 
ground must bo dried, and a hair pencil dipped in 
vermilion passed lightly over it; the vermilion adher¬ 
ing to the oil from the impression only. Various 
methods have boon used to transfer the outline; by 
om* the outline is sketched upon oil-paper, from which 
it is transferred to the etching-ground by applying it 
to the surface, covering it with damp printing-paper, 
and passing (hem through the press, as before men¬ 
tioned. Tin* outline is also traced on gelatine paper 
with a sharp knife, which cuts into it. The cuts are 
Idled with black lead or vermilion, and transferred, 
cither by passing through the press as in the other 
I methods, or with the- gelatine dry burnish over the 
| buck sufficiently firm to Hot off the outline without 
\ breaking the ground. Strips of wood or leather are 
! now fixed upon the margin of the. plate, with wax, 
a,ml tin* etching or <1 rawing k made with a steel point 
which is held lightly and easily like a lead-pencil, 
and permitting great freedom in drawing. Huflieient 
pressure is required to cut well into the steel, hut not 
to prevent easy motion of the. instrument. When the 
drawing is completed, all the unotched surface is 
covered with what is called a stopping-out varnish of 
asphaltum and turpentine. When dry, a well is 
formed around the work, by a wall of beeswax and 
burgundy pitch, leaving a spout or gateway for pour¬ 
ing off tin* aeid. 

The arid is then applied quickly, and removed 
quickly, lukewarm water being immediately poured 
over the surface, which is dried with a bellows. 

; Small portions of the ground may he scraped away 
to judge of the effect produced by the acid, and the 
lines sufficiently eaten are carefully covered against 
the further ravages of the arid, which is applied 
again and again, until the picture is fully produced. 

Tin* easy processes of etching have rendered this 
branch of art especially attractive to amateurs, and it 
has become, at certain periods, a fashionable amuse¬ 
ment, particularly in England, Tom Hood, while 
satirizing the fancy for the art, has ho well described 
its processes, that it would be difficult to present them 
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as clearly in any prose description. The operations 
already mentioned will be found most carefully and 
closely traced in his merry rhymes addressed to a lady, 
and entitled Etching Moralized, from which the fol¬ 
lowing have been selected as the most essential to the 
description: 

An art not unknown to the delicate hand 
Of the fairest and first in this insular land, 

But in Patronage Royal delighting; 

And which now your own feminine fantasy wins, 

Though it scarce seems a lady-like work that begins 
In a scratching and ends in a biting. 

Yet, 0! that the dames of the Scandalous School 
"Would but use the same acid, and sharp-pointed tool, 
That are plied in the said operations— 

0 would that our Candors on copper would sketch! 

Por the first of all things, in beginning to etch, 

Are good grounds for our representations. 

Those protective and delicate coatings of wax, 

Which are meant to resist the corrosive attacks 
That would ruin the copper completely; 

Thin cerements which whoso remembers the bee 
So applauded by Watts, the divine LL.D., 

Will be careful to spread very neatly. 

Thus the ground being laid, very even and flat, 

And then smoked with a taper, till black as a hat, 

Still from future disasters to screen it. 

Just allow me, by way of precaution, to state, 

You must hinder the footman from changing your plate, 
Nor yet suffer the butler to clean it. 

But aloof from all danger by Betty or John, 

You secure the veiled surface, and,trace thereupon 
The design you conceive the most proper: 

Yet, gently, and not with a needle too keen. 

Lest it pierce to the wax through the paper between, 

And of course play Old Scratch with the copper. 

Next let the steel point be set truly and round, 

That the finest of strokes may be even and sound, 
Plowing glibly where fancy would lead them, 

But alas for the needle that fetters the hand. 

And forbids even sketches of Liberty’s land 
To be drawn with the requisite freedom! 

But prepared by a hand that is careful and nice, 

The fine point glides along like a skate on the ice, 

At the will of the Gentle Designer, 

Who, impelling the needle, just presses so much, 

That each line of her labor the copper may touch 
As if done by a penny-a-liner. 

So your sketch superficially drawn on the plate 
It becomes you to fix in a permanent state, 

Which involves a precise operation. 

With a keen biting fluid, which eating its way—. 

As in other professions is common, they say— 

Has attained an artistic station. 

But beforehand, with wax or the shoemaker’s pitch, 

You must build a neat dyke round the margin, in which 
You may pour the dilute aquafortis. 

Por if raw, like a drain, it will shock you to trace 
Your design with a horrible froth on its face, 

Like a wretch in articulo mortis. 


But the acid has duly been lowered, and bites 
Only just where tho visible metal invites, 

Like a nature inclined to meet troublesy 
And, behold! as each slender and glittering line 
Effervesces, you trace the completed design 
In an elegant bead-work of bubbles. 

But still stealthily feeding, the treacherous stuff 
Has corroded and deepened some portions enough— 

The pure sky, and the water so placid— 

And, these tenderer tints to defend from attack. 

With some turpentine, varnish, and sooty lamp-black, 
You must stop out the ferreting acid. 

But, before with tho varnishing brush you proceed, 

Let tho plate with cold water be thoroughly freed 
Prom tho other less innocent liquor— 

After which, on whatever you want to protect 
Put a coat that will act to that very effect. 

Like the black one that hangs on the vicar. 

Thou, the varnish well dried, urge the biting again, 

But how long at its meal the <<tufort? may remain, 

Time and practice alone can determine: 

But of course not so long that the Mountain and Mill, 
The rude Bridge, and the Figures, whatever you will 
Are as black as tho spots on your ermine* 

But beforo your own picture arrives at that pitch, 

While tho lights are still light, and the shadows, though rich* 
More transparent than ebony shutters. 

Never minding what Biaek Arted critics may say, 

Stop the biting, and pour the green fluid away, 

As you please, into bottles or gutters. 

Then removing the ground and the wax at a beat. 

Cleanse the surface with oil, spermatic or sweet * 

Por your hand a performance scarce proper- - 
So some careful professional person secure 
Por the Laundress will not be a safe amateur 
To assist you in cleansing the copper. 

And, in truth, 'tin a rather unplearantish job. 

To bo done on a hot German stove, or a hob - 
Though as sure of an instant forgetting 
When—as after the dark clearing off of a storm - 
The landscape shines out in a lustre us warm 
As the glow of the sun in Its setting. 

Thus, your Etching complete, it remains but to hint 
That with certain assistance from paper ami print, 

Which the proper mechanic will settle. 

You may charm all your friends without any sad tali 
Of such perils and ills m beset Lady Bale — 

With a fine India Proof of your metal. 


Eulogy. —A formal address or essay in praise 
the character or .services of nit individual; frequently 
used as the title ol art oration in honor of a pernmi 
recently deceased. 

Euphony, —That quality in language which per* 
mits a melodious vocal utterance of all the mend wm 
of a sentence, by preserving a just measure anti har¬ 
mony throughout all its parts. 

Evans’ Standing Press.—One of tho Ntamlm B 
Presses in use in the United .States. 

Even.—See Make Even. 

Even Headline.—Tho headline of an oven page* 
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the compositor, in setting it, placing the folio at the 
near end of the stick. 

Even Lines.—When copy has to he set up in 
great haste, especially for daily newspapers, it is 
frequently cut up into small divisions or takes, which 
<h> not correspond with paragraphs, so that many 
compositors may be at work upon it at the same mo¬ 
ment; and in such cases they are required to resort to 
narrow, wide, or irregular spacing, so that their copy, 
ns they set it up, may begin one line and end 
another. The process by which this object is attained 
is called making even lines. 

Even Page.™A page whose folio consists of some 
even number, as the 2d, 4th, or Gth. It always 
stands at the left hand on opening a hook. 



Excelsior Card and Job Pre»se». Presses 

patented and manufactured by William Braidwoud, 
of New York, for small job-work, of eight medium, 
quarto medium, and half-medium sues. Among the 
advantages claimed for tlmm are great strength, good 
distribution, easy and complete supervision of all the 
principal parts of the press while it is in motion, and 
avoidance of slurs. 

Exchange Cap, This is a thin, sem Mourn- 

parent, highly-calendered, hard, a,ml strong paper. It 
is used for bills of exchange, certificates, and other 
blanks that must be of light, weight and may reeeivc 
hard usage. It w not so strong as Board or Parch¬ 
ment, but is better adapted for receiving fine impres- 
fdantt* 

Exclamation, Note of, or Exclamation 
Point.- «This character (I) is used to denote strong 
or sudden emotion; and as a sign of great wonder, or 
tnken of derision, it is sometimes repeated until three 
or more exclamation points follow each other, thus, 
f ! II I L It k usually placed at the end of an 
earnest address or invocation; fas: Whereupon, 0 
King Agrippa! I was not disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision); and after interjections, words used 
m Interjections, or clauses containing them. It 
immediately follows the printed word oh(J), hut it is 
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placed at the end of a clause or sentence containing 
O. It is also sometimes placed at the end of sen¬ 
tences of an interrogative character to which no 
answer is expected. 

Excursion Tickets.— See Job Pointing. 

Exordium.— The introductory part of a formal 
oration. 

Expurgated.— Editions of books in which ob¬ 
scene or oTensive words or expressions are omitted 
are called expurgated editions. 

Extended Letters.— Letters which have a 
broader face than is proportionate to their height. 

Extra.— An edition of a newspaper containing 
important news, and issued at an unusual hour of 
publication, is culled an extra, especially if it is 
printed on a sheet of a smaller size than that com¬ 
monly used. 

Extra-Condensed. -Letters which have a much 
narrower face than is proportionate to their height, 
being even more condensed than condensed letters. 

Extract. A passage taken from a book or writ¬ 
ing; a quotation. 

Extra Packet Post. A folded writing-paper, 
larger than Packet Post and smaller than Foolscap, 

F. 

Face of the Letter. The surface of the end 
of the type which contains the letter. Then* are so 
many ditferent fact's cast on the same size of laxly, 
that two sizes of letters may not have any perceptible 
difference in fact*, when printed. The. only way to 
obviate this, in ordering types, is to make the selec¬ 
tion out of one scries. By doing this, all the sizes 
will bear a relative proportion to one another faces 
as well as bodies and when two or more sizes are 
| used in tin* same work, have a better appearance than 
j if one of them had a heavy and the other a light 
face. 

Face of the Page,- -The upper side of the page, 
from which the impression is taken. 

Fac-aimile.— A n exact reproduction; a copy 
which cannot he distinguished from the original; 
usually applied to works of art, engravings, printed 
pages, or books which closely resemble older pages or 
books, etc. 

Falling Out.—A term generally applied to a 
page, a quarter, or a whole form, which drops away 
from the chase, through the shrinking of the furni¬ 
ture and quoins. This accident can hardly occur 
without gross carelessness, if metal furniture, and iron 
sidesticks arc used. 

Fancy-Type,—Bee Jon Lkitkii. 

Fanning Out,—A term used in counting work. 
By taking hold of the right-hand lower corner of the 
paper between the forefinger and the thumb, and by 
a peculiar turn of the wrist (spreading out the upper 
part of the paper somewhat in the resemblance of a 
fan), the sheets can be counted with the greatest 
facility. 

Fast Type-Setting.— Many American printers 
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desire to set up type with great rapidity, and they 
are stimulated to exertion not only by the prospect of 
an increase of compensation, but by special require¬ 
ments for rapid work, either on newspapers, jobs, or 
books. Numerous extraordinary feats have been 
performed of which no accurate record was kept; and 
there are many fast compositors now quietly at work 
in various sections of the country, whose perform¬ 
ances have never been published. To do justice to 
them all in this article would be impossible, and 
reference will be made here only to a few illustrative 
examples. John Fasey, of Philadelphia, familiarly 
known as Jack Fasey, was long considered the most 
rapid compositor in this city, and probably in the 
United States, and when in his prime he found 1700 
ems per hour an easy task. A few years ago Charles 
K. Neisser, now employed on one of the daily news¬ 
papers of this city, won a prize offered for rapid 
composition on a City Directory, but he never 
received it, and no accurate account was kept of the 
number of ems set per hour, or per day,—the contest 
being for the largest quantity of type set by a single 
compositor upon an entire book. Similar contests in 
New York for prizes offered in the composition of 
Trows Dictionary, have also induced fast type¬ 
setting, but accurate details of these performances 
were not published. In some of the California news¬ 
paper offices, there was formerly a great demand for 
rapid compositors, and the Sacramento Union office 
contained, in proportion to the number of men 
employed, more rapid compositors than any other 
office in the country. In 1864, the paper was all set 
in solid type, and the average earnings of each com¬ 
positor amounted to one dollar for each working 
hour,—the rate of compensation being seventy-five 
cents per thousand. This would have necessitated 
the setting of 1388 ems per hour, which would not 
be poor work, even in this fast age. Many of the 
compositors working on the Sacramento Union could 
set a great deal more than this; and among the 
remarkably fast ones were S. B. Conklin, 0. H. 
Tubbs, John Anthony, George N. Parker, and 
Thomas T. Sutliffe. 

In or about 1852, the proprietors of a logotype 
patent called at the office of the New York Courier 
and Inquirer, to urge the adoption of a new system of 
logotypes, which, as they claimed, would enable com¬ 
positors to set up 1500 ems per hour, an amount of 
matter which, they contended, the most expert 
workman could not compose in one hour if he did 
not use logotypes. At that period, 1500 ems per 
hour was considered very fast type-setting—the age 
of velocipedes not having yet dawned. In reply, the 
foreman of the Courier and Enquirer said that he had 
compositors then at work who, with the ordinary 
type, could set more than 1500 ems per hour. The 
proprietors of the patent were incredulous, and said 
t ey would like to see it done. This controversy led 
to a formal trial of speed. On a given day an edi¬ 
torial leader was cut from a newspaper, the type 
furnished, and the race commenced under the 


following agreement: type, Nonpareil—.solid; all 
paragraphs to be run in, and the whole article to be 
set up, provided it made less than 3000 ems. The 
result was that the compositor (Thomas T. Hutliffe) 
finished the article in one hour and thirty-one min¬ 
utes, this time being ascertained and declared by 
judges present; and the article contained 2487 eius. 

One of the greatest and best-attested feats of late 
years is that performed by George Areusberg, in 
the city of New York, in February, 1871. On u bet 
against time, in the presence of judges representing 
both parties, and holding stop-watches, as well as of a 
number of spectators, he set 20(54 ems of solid Minton 
type in one hour, there being (5102 pieces of metal in 
the matter. The bet was that he could not set four 
stickfuls of solid Minion, each stickful to have one 
break-line containing two or more won Is; but this 
feat was performed in 55 minutes and 50 seconds, and 
by continuing his labors for the additional tour 
minutes and five seconds he achieved the result 
already stated. The first stickful was completed in 
13 minutes and 55 seconds; the. second, in 13 minutes 
and 50 seconds; the third, in 14 minutes; and the 
fourth, in 14 minutes and 10 seconds. 

A dispatch from Ohieago to the: Associated Presg, 
dated November 5, 1870, said: Andrew \V. MK'url- 
ney, compositor in the Evening Post office, tor six 
days ending yesterday, composed and corrected 05,000 
ems. In four of these days he worked six hours 
and a half; the other two days, seven hours each, lie 
thus achieved the extraordinary feat of setting 05,000 
ems in forty hours without any extra fat. \\V annex 
the figures exhibiting the amounts of each day’s 
work, which for rapid type-setting has probably never 
been equaled: Saturday, 17,200; Monday, *15,400; 
Tuesday, 19,100; Wednesday, 1(5,K(M ; Thursday, 
13,400; Friday, 13,700: total, 95,(500 ems. 

A correspondent of the Printer’s Gireular, writing 
from Albany, in February, 1870, who had kept a 
record of newspaper accounts of fast typesetting fur 
several years, said: There is a long list nf composi¬ 
tors who would set 2000 ems an hour, as they 
claimed, and their friends have assorted. Rapid 
compositors for an hour, however, do not always 
possess endurance. Yet there are not wanting 
instances of extraordinary endurance combined with 
great speed. For instance, in 1845, Mr. John J, 
Hand, deputy foreman of the American Republican, 
of New York, undertook, upon a wager, to set up 
32,000 ems of solid Minion in twenty-four hours, ihi 
failed by 32 ems only. Mr. Robert Bonner now the 
mighty man of the New York Ix»dgi,ir«~wai* employed 
on the American Republican also, and is said to have 
set up 25,500 ems in twenty hours and twenty-eight 
minutes, without a moment’s rest. Mr. ( Jeorge Daw¬ 
son, now one of the proprietors of the Albany 
Evening Journal, was reported in the Rochester 
papers, where he was an apprentice, to have set up 
27,000 ems of solid Brevier in ten hours. This being 
so incredible a performance—although published in 
the newspapers—I inquired of Mr, Dawson (begging 
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pardon of the newspapers that published it), who 
asserts that it was an honest 22,022 ems, done, in 
a day of something; more than ten hours; he thinks 
thirteen hours. As Mr. Dawson has been ever sinee 
—probably about forty vicars—employed upon news¬ 
papers as compositor, foreman, editor, and propri¬ 
etor, his assertion cannot be gainsaid. Mr. Henry 
Keeling, of Utica, N. Y,, is said to have set, up, 
distributed, and corrected, in six days of ten hours 
each, 100,050 ems. Mr. Win. Mink, working upon 
the Fagle, at Pittsfield, Mass., in ISfaS, set 10,04f> 
ems in four hours and forty-five minutes, solid 
Minion. A race between two compositors—A. J. 
Kenny, of the Oily Press, at Iowa Dity, anti O. B. 
Bell, of the Nonpareil, at Dmmeil Blulf- resulted in 
each of them setting *1000 tuns solid Bourgeois in two 
hours. Darios (-omens, of Rochester, N. Y., it is 
recorded, frequently set up sheriffs sales containing 
but little short of 1000 ems Nonpareil, in twenty min¬ 
utes. 

It; is also reported tlvat t’buries McDonnell, fore¬ 
man in tin* Portsmouth Tribune office, in 1858, set 
up 8240 cans in four hours, or 2000 ems per hour. 

In a type-setting match at Toledo, Ohio, between 
(ieorgu A. Barber, of Oimummti, and ((\ Wall, of | 
Toledo, Mr. Wall, commencing at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, set 4288 ems in two hours anti forty 
minutes, while Mr, Barber set 405L 

Whatever may bo thought of some of these reports, 
it is well demonstrated in Arensborg’s rase, if in no 
other, that more* than 2<M0 ems per hour can be set 
up, and in a considerable proportion of the important, 
newspaper offices of this country, compositors are to 
he found who enn set up at least 1500 ems per hour. 

In another part of this work (see <'«imposition) 
will In* found suggestions worthy of the attention of 
those who are anxious to become fad, type-setters. 
'Pin* following article, condensed from an editorial in 
the Printer’s (’irndar, also affords instructive* hints: 
Bystematie, type-distributing, by giving the composi¬ 
tor confidence in bis case*, will be* found to materially 
aeeeDrate his spee*d. The notion of a man working 
out of a dirty ease is not unlike* the* walk of a blind 
man «hesitating, halting, ami groping he knows not 
where*, or upon what; while* the* action of erne* work¬ 
ing at a clean case is like 1 the firm tread and 
confident, forward step of the man blessed with sight. 
We have seen many butchers and space-benders who 
could rattle* up their fifteen or eighteen hundred 
ems an hour out of a ease* that would disgust an 
ordinary compositor; but a sight of their proofs is 
sufficient to stifle any feelings of envy. A clean 
case, therefore*, be one of the first elements of fast 
type-setting, enabling one* to compose without stop¬ 
ping to sort out the* ease, or losing time afterwards in 
cobbling on what should have*, been nearly perfect, 

A. elefcermination not to make any false motions, 
however fruitless it may at first appear, will hi a day 
or week visibly increase the number of ems set; that 
m t by sighting the nick before the* hand goes out to 
pick up tint type, so that when it is taken by the 


thumb and forefinger, there need be no necessity for 
turning it around to see where the nick is, the arm 
meanwhile making a false or lost motion that would 
have, sufficed to bring another type into the stick. 
Those false motions not only consume time, but 
become chronic and increase in number and intensity, 
so that some men fairly shake themselves to pieces, 
and only set, probably, five or six hundred ems an 
hour. We have known men who acquired this nerv¬ 
ous, jerky style in setting type, and making two or 
throe motions for every type secured, almost entirely 
rid themselves of the superfluous shakes by adopting 
a slow and measured style, apparently unremunera- 
tive at first, but which gradually quickened into 
systematic speed. We therefore consider an avoid¬ 
ance of false motions essential to fast type-setting. 

A guide, in newspaper- or ordinary hook-work, is 
a drawback rather than an aid to the compositor. 
A peculiarity of most fast printers is their quickness 
of sight, enabling them to see from the corner of 
their eyes, as well as directly in front of them. This 
readiness of sight is diminished rather than cultivated 
by keeping the eye. strained continually on a point 
directly in front; ami the. time supposed to he gained 
in always having the place, is more than counter¬ 
balanced by tin*- time spent in arranging the guide. 
Besides, the effort to remember the place where ho 
left off, compels a man to carry in his head the. sense 
of what he is setting, resulting in well-punctuated, 
intelligent; work. We cannot, at present, recall a fast 
printer addicted to the use of a guide, while the very 
slow ones invariably use them. 

Fat..Work yielding large wages for comparatively 

little or no labor. With compositors, light, open 
mailer, and short or blank pages. With pressmen, 
light forms, wood-cuts, and short numbers for which 
a full token is charged. 

Fat-face Letter. -Letter with a broad face and 
thick shank. 

Fecit. -A Latin word, signifying he did it, fre¬ 
quently added to the name of tin*, artist inscribed 
upon an engraving or picture, to indicate the designer. 

Feet of a Press. “-That part of the hand-press 
which is in contact with the* floor. 

Feuilloton. That portion of a French newspaper 
which is devoted to light literature and literary 
or artistic criticism. It is usually printed on the 
lower part of the sheet, beginning on the front 
page, ami carried over to the lower part of the, sub- 
sequeut pages when necessary. It is separated from 
the rest of the. paper hy rules running across the 
sheet ami marking it off distinctly. The dimen¬ 
sions of the fcuilleton are varied to suit the occa¬ 
sion, and it may occupy only a couple of inches at 
the cud of each column, or half or even more than 
half of the page. 

Fiction. —The general term for that portion of 
literature which includes works of imagination, par¬ 
ticularly in prose, such as the novel, romance, tale, 
story, and sketch. Modern printing is largely indebted 
for employment to the ever-increasing demand for 
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novels, magazines, and such periodicals and news¬ 
papers, as are chiefly filled with various forms of 
fictitious literature. 

Field, Richard.—An English printer who prac¬ 
ticed the art during the last years of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
Richard Field was born in Stratford-on-Avon, and 
was probably the friend of Shakspeare, for Venus 
and Adonis, Shakspeare’s first work, was published by 
him in 1593, in a quarto of twenty-seven leaves. 
Field was celebrated as a printer, and is believed to 
have served his apprenticeship with Vautrollier, 
whose daughter he married in 1588, and in the fol¬ 
lowing year, upon the death of his father-in-law, suc¬ 
ceeded to his business, and adopted the same device 
of an anchor. The memory of Field is further con¬ 
nected with that of Shakspeare by his having pub¬ 
lished, in 1596, the Metamorphosis of Ajax, by Sir 
John Harrington, an objectionable lampoon, for which 
its author was temporarily banished from court by 
his god-mother, Queen Elizabeth, and which is 
alluded to in Love’s Labor Lost. 

The Art of English Poesie, by George Putten- 
ham, published by Field in 1589, is remarkable for 
containing an excellent portrait of Queen Elizabeth. 

Fin© Printing.—This term in its general sense 
expresses excellence in any department of the art. It 
was formerly restricted in a certain degree to book¬ 
printing, for the reason that the highest efforts of the 
typographer were then devoted to that order of publi¬ 
cations ; but in recent years usage has changed, espe¬ 
cially in America, where books furnish but a small 
portion of the occupation of the trade, and the term 
fine printing, in popular use now, serves rather to 
denote superior job or color work. Excellence in the 
art is claimed for the early printers by those enthusi¬ 
astic authors whose admiring eyes see perfection in 
Gutenberg, Schoeffer, Jenson, or Plantin, rather from 
the obstacles that they conquered than from the supe¬ 
riority that they achieved. Mechanical excellence in 
an art so largely mechanical as printing is, must inevi¬ 
tably progress towards perfection with the succeeding 
ages, and the best letter-press of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury is, beyond dispute, far superior even to the high¬ 
est efforts and the most loudly-vaunted triumphs of 
Baskerville or Bodoni. 

In the earlier stages of the art, Jenson and the 
Elzevirs may be claimed as the fine printers, the 
latter especially becoming the model of the English, 
until in the early part of the 18th century, when Cas- 
lon, the type-founder, made the first great step in 
reform; in the middle of the century his work was 
continued by Baskerville, whose type and ink have 
been applauded to the echo by bibliomaniacs. But 
to the modern printer the books of Baskerville are 
valuable only as marking the transition from the old 
style to the new; his type lacking that perfect sym¬ 
metry of line and curve which makes good fonts of 
the present day completely harmonious; while his 
ink, though preserving its blackness, is uneven in 
tone, the pages differing in shade. Didot, in France, 


may be called the next devotee of fine printing, and | 
his remarkable excellence is evinced by the Delphini i 
classics, which exhibit a rather lighter-faced type 
than the bold face of Baskerville, but charmingly 
uniform in color. His ligatures also are an improve- , 
ment upon those of Baskerville, but ho sharp and 
delicate that they soon became worn. Didot supplies 
the link between the old and the now, by filling the • 
period between Baskerville and the groat typographi¬ 
cal revival illustrated by Bodoni in Italy, Ibarra in 
Spain, and Bulmer and Bensley in England. 

In the latter country this stage is marked by the 
labors of Miller Ritchie, of Scotland, who about 1780 
began to exhibit remarkable elegance, showing an 
unrivaled richness and equality of coloring through 
every page, and pursuing his labors despite the failure 
of the necessary support from an unprepared and 
unappreciative public, until financial ruin compelled 
him to desist, to he followed by Buhner, who was at 
least happier in his greater renown. The interest In 
fine printing which became a popular mania in Bug- 
land, was inaugurated by the magnificent edition of 
the Bible published by Maoklin and printed by 
Bensley in 1800. The dedication to the king bears 
the date of 1701, and tin* long list of subscribers is 
headed by the names of the members of the royal 
family. This celebrated Bible was printed in double 
columns, upon heavy plate paper, and consisted of six 
large volumes; the page being eighteen and a half 
inches by fifteen, with a margin three inches wide; 
the type, a handsome bold-faced Roman, the capitals 
being a quarter of an inch in height, and the lower¬ 
case extending a little, beyond the half. A note in 
the front of the book calls tin* attention of the 
reader to the fact that, in order to increase the 
typographical elegance of the work, the words usu¬ 
ally printed in other editions of the Bible in italic 
are distinguished by a dot under the first vowel. The 
full-page illustrations are numerous, and in the very 
highest art of the day, both in design and execution. 

The famous typographical rival of the celebrated 
Bible of Bensley was the Hhakspeare which appeared 
two years later, with the statement on the title-page 
that it was revised by Steevens, and printed by Hub 
nier on types made by W. Martin. The plates of this 
work, bound separately, are considered unsurpassed, 
but, to judge from the typography, Bulmer must 
certainly yield to Bensley In general beauty and per¬ 
fection. In France, the house of Didot has main¬ 
tained, its great reputation for fine printing, adding 
to its fame by the introduction of a variety of beau¬ 
tiful scripts, and at present the house of Heme is 
also renowned for its elegant composition and press- 
work. 

In delicate and artistic color-work the French 
maintain the same superiority In printing that they 

have achieved in other decorative arts in which tush* 
is especially required, and the specimen Iwwk of Her- 
riey of Paris exhibits some of the choicest combina¬ 
tions of color ever displayed in this branch of the 
art. Although triumphant in color-printing, the 
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leading French printers of the present day confess 
the superiority of the letter-press-printing of Eng¬ 
land; and it may he asserted, without danger of dis¬ 
pute, that the American job and fancy type, in turn, 
far excels the English. This marked superiority 
may arise in great measure from the immense de¬ 
mand for job-work in the United States; and under 
the same impulse the recent improvements in color- 
printing have been very great as well as rapid. Until 
the present day, large and cheap editions, principally, 
have been called for in this country, and attention 
has been turned particularly to supplying this 
demand; lmt the beautiful hook-work occasionally 
produced, as well as the general superiority m job- 
printing, shows that the. United States are fully pre¬ 
pared to compete with any other country in all grades 
of the art, even to the very highest. 

Finiguerra, Tommaao. A goldsmith of Flor¬ 
ence, who is behoved to have invented, in the year 
1400, the method of obtaining a printed impression 
from an engraved copper plate, by tilling the lines 
with ink ami applying moistened paper, under gentle 
pressure from a roller. It is claimed by the Italians 
that the art was successfully practiced by several per¬ 
sons in Florence, and was thence transmitted to Ant¬ 
werp, where it was prosecuted by Martin Selmen. 
But tltis origin has been disputed, the (Jermans claim¬ 
ing the invention for StolUhirs in Mho, others 
ascribing it to Stock, of Nuremberg, and the Dutch 
claiming it at a much earlier date. Some authorities 
have given the, honor of the invention to Sehoeffer of 
Blent/,, 

Fimn. A Latin word, signifying the end or con¬ 
clusion, placed at the mid of an English work. The 
word is separated considerably from the. body of the 
text, and is printed in small capitals; the English 
words the end, are also used in the same manner. 
This custom has been abandoned to a great extent, 
recently, and is randy met, except in standard and 
important publications, which conform to the undent 
Usages, 

First Form. -The form upon which the white 
paper is printed. 

First Ftigo. The commencement of a book, or 
the first page of a sheet or signature. 

First Proof. A proof pulled immediately after 


of the sale of standard works in numbers, was him¬ 
self appointed, when 21 years old, manager of one at 
Bristol. IIis services were so valuable, that when 
hut twenty-four years of age, Mr. Nuttall admitted 
i him into partnership, with an independent salary of 
X900, for conducting the business. The popularizing 
of science by the efficacious method of publishing in 
numbers, attracted the attention of Dr. Adam Clarke 
to Fisher, and a friendship was formed which was 
greatly advantageous to both. Dr. Clarke's works 
were published by the firm of Nuttall, Fisher & 
Dixon, and Dr. Clarke assisted ably in the super¬ 
vision of the standard and divinity works which were 
rapidly issued by the Caxtou Press. In 1818, Messrs. 
Nuttall and Dixon retired upon handsome fortunes, 
leaving Fisher as the sole head of the Caxtou print¬ 
ing-office, then the largest establishment in England. 
In 1818 the office was destroyed by fire, and Fisher, 
accompanied by many of his employee's, removed to 
London, where he opened a new press, and became 
widely known as the most extensive British publisher 
of elegantly illustrated works. 

Flat Cap. A writing-paper in very general use, 
for blanks, the standard size being 14 by 17 inches. 

Flat Papers. — Papers which have never been 
folded, and art* therefore more convenient for printing. 

Flock Printing*.—Printing in which the sheets, 
after receiving an impression of the form in size or 
j varnish, have the impressions subsequently covered 
with finely powdered wool or cloth, called flock. 

Floor Pi. -Types which have been dropped upon 
tin* floor during tin* operation of composition or dis- 
; trilmtion. A careful compositor will pick up each 
: type as he. drops it, and thus prevent its being injured 
| bv being trodden upon. It is the duty of the person 
| who sweeps the composing-room, before watering it, 

| to pick up the floor pi near each stand separately, and 
place it, wrapped in paper, in the thick-space box of 
the. ease in use by the compositor occupying that 
stand, who should clear it away every morning before 
commencing work. 

Flourish. —A figure formed by bold and fanciful 
lines, generally curved. A great variety of brass 
flourishes are now made in the United States, and 
extensively used in ornamental printing. The ac¬ 
companying illustration is set up with brass flourishes: 


matter is composed, for the purpose of comparing it 
with flic copy and for tin* detection of literal errors. 
It may either he pulled on galleys or after the matter 
is made up into pages and imposed, 

Fisher, Henry (died June, 1887), A distin¬ 
guished English publisher, bookseller, ami printer, 
chiefly remarkable for his praiseworthy endeavors to 
promote learning by the publication of works upon 
science and religion, in numbers, and at low prices. 
He was also celebrated for bis handsome Illustrated 
publications. After completing his apprenticeship 
with Jonas Nuttall, the founder of the (kixton Press, 
Fisher removed with that gentleman to Liverpool, 
and having suggested the establishment of depots in 
the principal towns, for the more effectual extension 
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Flowers.—Ornaments for embellishing chapter- 
headings, or forming tail-pieces to books; also a 
type-founder’s phrase for what printers usually term 
Borders. In the early days of the typographic art, 
borders were composed chiefly of floral designs; at 
the present time they assume a variety of shapes, 
some of which are very beautiful. 



FLY. 


Fly. An invention for taking off or delivering 
the sheets from a power-press. Acting automatically, 
they supersede the necessity of hand-labor in taking 
off the sheets, except in forms requiring a large 
amount of ink, like poster-forms, etc. The paper, 
coming over the tapes running round the small set 
of upper wheels, falls down to the lower set of wheels, 
but in front of the flies, which form a kind of great 
comb. The latter work on a rod axis, and alternately 
assume a perpendicular and a horizontal situation. 
The sheets cling to the flies while they are in the 
process of falling, and when they are horizontal they 
are laid regularly in a heap ready to be taken away. 
Nearly all the superior class of machines are now 
furnished with flies, as they effect an important saving 


Fly-Boy. —A hoy who takes off the sheet from 
the tympan as the pressman turns it up. ThD is 
seldom done now, as, when expedition is required, 
the form is usually worked on a power-press; hut 
when, from the nature of a power-press, or the peeu- 
liari ties of any form, it is requisite that hoys should 
assist in taking the printed sheets, one by one, from 
the form or the press, this operation is called il\ he" 
the sheets. 

Fly-leaf. —A blank leaf worked with any single 
printed leaf. The second or hack leaf of an Hr** 

4to circular. When single-page eireulars are given 
to the pressman to work, it is usual for him to ask if 
it is to be fly-leaf or single. 

Fly the Frisket.—To turn down the frisk*** and 
tympan by the same motion. This should always !»e 
done, as it saves time, on ordinary work; hut not 
when very superior heavy or dry paper is used. 

Folded Papers.— Papers folded in the eentre. 

Folder.— A person engaged to fold paper; also tlio 
instrument hv whieh the folding is uecomplbdmd. 

Folding*,— Doubling the printed sheets so that 
the pages fall eonseeutively, and exaetly opposite t#* 
each other, preparatory to binding. 

Folding Machines. ■Machines whieh fob! in a 
papers, books, pamphlets, or other printed short , * f 
small sizes are now extensively used in this country 
as well as in England, tin* sheet as delivered fr*»m 
the press being fed at one place and taken out read-, 
for mailing or for binding at another. tS**e R<>« n* 
Folding Machine, Eons a mi Folding Magiu m \ 
and N kwh pa pk r K< > l n t no M addin k. ) 

Folio. —The running number of tin* pages m’ :: 
work. When there is no running title, tin* f<diu §, 
placed in the centre of the head-line; when thmv ; ■ 
a running title, at tin* outside corner the even f< 1; . 
on the left, the odd on the right. The prrf.es , 
contents, index, and all introductory matter, uuntilv 
have separate folios inserted in Roman hover s o ■ • 
numerals. 

Folio Page.—A page winch occupies tin* half * f 
a full sheet of paper, as Post -folio, Demyffolio, 

Two pages of folio are imposed together as one form, 
four pages being a perfect sheet, Posfcdblio and 
Foolscap-folio, however, are more frequently imposed 
as four-page forms, anti printed ott DmddeqciU: and 
Double-foolscap paper. 

Folio Post,— A flat writing-paper, usually I# if 

22 inches. 

Follow.— That m t set* if it follows. This term fo 
used by readers, compositors, and pressmen, II. .j, 
reader or compositor, when he aseeriams Hint, the . 
lino of a page or sheet agrees with the last tine 
immediately preceding it, and that the folios miumri 
cally succeed each other. On newspapers In Kngln.;i \ 

particularly daily-—it is generally used by t'uut* 
positors when taking up copy of the Parliaments 
reporters. They call out for the preceding folfo u* 
what they have in hand; and, when answered, * *., 
I follow you. The pressman merely ascertains t:-,./ 
the first page of the inner form follows the fird p ; -._ * 
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of the outer, or whether, in working half-sheets, he 
lias turned his heap correctlv. 

Font.—This word is usually defined as a certain 
weight of letter east at one time, of the same face and 
body; but in practice it is also applied to sets of 
types embracing all the letters of the alphabet, points, 
etc., although they may form not merely an incom¬ 
plete font, but a very small portion of the type em¬ 
braced in the east of which they formed a part. The 
Herman equivalent of font means a cast or (low, and 
its original signification was probably all of the type 
made at one casting or series of eastings, intended to 
embrace the manufacture of ail the. letters, points, 
figures, spaces, and cpiadrats necessary in printed 
matter. The orthography of the word is unsettled. 
In this work font is adopted mainly because it is 
believed to be. more generally used by the printers of 
the United States than fount; hut fount is also very 
extensively used, au<l is sanctioned bv the, dictionaries 
and good typographical authorities, Moxon, the 
earliest English writer on typography, used the word 
fount, hut said that properly it should he called fund. 
This is an ingenious suggestion, but no reasons for it 
are given; and if the word font or fount were to be 
changed, the idea it is used to convey would be. better 
expressed by east or (low than by fund. 

A complete font of letter is comprised under nine 
heads, containing the following sorts; 

1, < ’tipiftih. 

A B G I> H F G H I J K L M N () 1* 4 U S T U V 
W X V A „-K <B 

2 . AnutU (‘ttpititln. 

A II € t> IS K U U I J K U M N O V Q ft 8 T U V 

W X Y % VK US A. 

II. 

a h e <1 e f g h i j k l m n o p q r s t U v w x 
y z :e «* (f (i fli (1 (U. 

4 . FUjum, 

t 2 3 4 fH5 7 8 9 0 

ft. tic, 

II * I Hit 

ft. Four kimls of spaces, 

7. Bm and en quadrats, 

8, Two- three* and four-em quadrats, 

II. Accents, 

Unman letter is now usually east mid put up 
according to schemes, arranged in pounds and ounces. 

The apportionment of weight or number of letters 
varies in some particulars in different type-foundries, 
but its general character is indicated under the head¬ 
ings Bum <>K Type, and Han km k. The sorts abso¬ 
lutely requisite for a font depend largely upon the 
character of tin* work for which it Is to be used. 
Newspaper fonts require more capitals than ordinary 
fi'ijok or magazine fonts; and there is an infinite 


variety of special demands upon the fonts used in 
job-work. Job-letter fonts are proportioned accord¬ 
ing to the number of letters likely to be required; 
and the size of the font varies with the style and size 
of the letter,—plain job letter, such as Antiques, 
Gothics, etc., being put up in larger fonts than fancy 
or ornamental job letter, and the small sizes con¬ 
taining more letters than the large sizes. Many 
varieties of job letter are put up in fonts composed 
exclusively of capital letters, hut orders for such fonts 
should state specifically that capitals only are desired; 
otherwise, they will he construed to mean lower-case 
as well as capital letters. The size of job fonts is 
indicated by the number of a’s they contain. 

Font Cases.--Very capacious eases, used to hold 
the surplus sorts of large fonts. 

Foolscap.—A folded writing-paper, usually 12 
by 15 inches, or \2\ by 1(1. The name is supposed to 
have been derived from a watermark representing the 
cap and hells of the, ancient jesters. 

Foong-Taou.—A Ghinese minister of state in 
the tenth century, who is the reputed inventor of 
printing. It is said that this learned man, wishing to 
multiply the copies of a certain book, made various 
ineffectual attempts to make seals as stamps from 
which impressions could he multiplied, and finally 
dampened a written page and pressed it upon a 
smoot h piece of wood. A transfer was thus produced, 
and when all the wood not impressed by the writing 
was cut away, he had reached his aim, and produced 
a tablet or seal, engraved in relief. The characters 
upon the tablet were, then wet with ink, and succes¬ 
sive sheets of thin paper applied to the surface with 
a light pressure. The immense number of characters 
required by the Ghinese language precludes the gen¬ 
eral use of movable types, although they have been 
occasionally and successfully employed, and the 
method invented by Koong-taou is still in use. (Hoc 
(Tina, Piuntino in.) 

Foot of a Page.—The bottom of a page. 

Foot of the Letter. —The bottom of the type. 

FootBtick. • A piece of furniture, sloped or bev¬ 
eled from one end to the other, placed against the 
foot of the page. The slope allows the wedge-shaped 
quoins to be driven hard in between the footstick 
and the chase, and so secures, or locks up, the form 
or page. 

Fore-edge.*'-The outer edge of a sheet of paper 
when folded to the proper size, of a book. 

Foreman. -The. manager and director of the 
mechanical details of a printing-office which is not 
under the constant and immediate supervision of its 
owner. The, duties of foremen vary with the cha¬ 
racter of the work tiny superintend, but to discharge 
their duties properly they should not only possess 
superior executive capacity, but accurate knowledge 
of everything relating to such branches of printing 
as are. intrusted to their care. Whether acting as 
foremen of newspaper offices, of book otliecs, of job 
offices, or of press-rooms, the responsibility devolves 
upon them of discovering and remedying the mani- 
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fold defects and delays which, constantly arise from 
neglect, ignorance, bad workmanship, laziness, or 
thoughtlessness. An inefficient or inferior foreman is 
the worst barnacle that can be fastened on a printing- 
office; while a well-instructed, good-tempered, firm, 
and energetic foreman renders invaluable service. 

Forgery, Typographical Safeguards 
Against.—Bank notes and government bonds are 
executed by bank-note companies, which profess to 
guard against imitation by the superiority of their 
workmanship; and the letter-press printer is chiefly 
interested in preventives of the forgery of such pro¬ 
ducts as blank checks, corporation bonds, tickets, 
eating-house checks, perfumery and patent-medicine 
labels, etc. 

Works designed for safety are seldom attempted in 
simple letter-press of one color. There is, however, 
a plan by which copying of this may be rendered 
very difficult. Get up a light tint, in some fancy 
small border, somewhat larger than one of the leading 
lines of the job. Put it under the press used for 
taking electrotype moulds, with a sheet of wax over it 
made hard with black-lead; and have bearers so 
arranged as to allow only a very slight impression on 
the wax. Having obtained a shallow mould, let the 
line previously chosen be placed* under the same 
place, and impressed to just the same extent. The 
object of having the mould hard and shallow, is to 
prevent this second impression spreading out the wax 
so as to distort or spoil the first; heavy blanks may 
be easily chiseled out afterward. We now have a 
mould of the line of type set in a tint, and from this 
a plate may be taken which will print both at once. 
If, now, any one tries to do this again, he can not, 
for he can not bring the type line, in each stroke, to 
exactly the same part of the covered ground; and if 
he tries to do it by two impressions in black, which 
seems the easiest thing in the world, he will simply 
find that, what with spacing his type line exactly 
like the first, and then getting exact register, it can¬ 
not be done; for a hair’s variation in any part can be 
at once seen and detected. 

To prevent a printed sheet prepared in this manner 
from being copied by either the anastatic or the litho¬ 
graphic process, it would be necessary to sprinkle the 
paper with a solution of india rubber, in naphtha, 
and then with a sulphate of copper. The product 
could still, however, be photographed, and although 
a photograph can be detected by cyanide of potas¬ 
sium, it is better to guard against photographic 
forgery by printing in two or more colors. To 
increase the utility of this preventive, it has been 
suggested that a series of inimitable ground tints 
running into the matter, should be secured, and a 
paper read before the New York Typographical 
Society in 1864, by Alfred E. Parks, from which this 
article is condensed, concludes with the following 
directions for obtaining such tint-blocks: 

Nature furnishes an infinite variety of products and 
processes from and by which printing surfaces may 
be obtained; each kind repeating itself somewhat in 


general appearance, but never in detail; each beyond 
the ordinary power of man to imitate; and most of 
them exceedingly beautiful, so as to admit of being: 
used in ordinary ornamental work. Take, for 
instance, a little sulphate of magnesia, commonly 
called epsom salts; make a strong solution, cover the 
face of a piece of plate glass, and let it evaporate 
very slowly. The glass will be covered with a foli¬ 
ated network of crystals, somewhat like window-glass 
on a frosty day, except that, properly done, the 
crystals will be separate, and not connected at the 
edges. A mould may he taken by pressure in wax, 
from 'which the salts can bo washed out by water; 
then take an electrotype from this, which, in turn, is 
to be used as the mould from which to obtain the plate 
to be printed from, and you have a most beautiful 
picture of crystallization, which can not be reproduced 
by the same process, tor the crystals will not- dispose 
themselves alike twice, any more than the glasses in 
a kaleidoscope will; nor by hand, for it is too com¬ 
plicated to draw; nor hv transferring nor photography, 
if it has been partly printed over with black letter¬ 
ing. Oxalic acid, similarly treated, gives a much 
finer crystal, and a plate which must be worked 
with the best black ink. <\»urser, but still exqnUifo 
crystals may be obtained by soaking a slab of marble 
in water all night, and in the morning wiping the 
top dry and packing it in a freezing mixture. The 
water, forced up to the top, will freeze in beautiful 
foliated shapes. The mould from this might, perhaps, 
be taken in plaster; if wax is used, it must be guile 
cold. Again, make' a solution of gum tragaeauth, as 
in the marbling of paper. Have one oily solution, 
and one solution of ox-gal l, whieh sprinkle precisely 
as for paper; if you like, you may add a few iron 
filings to one or both solutions. These solution* wilt 
spread just as colors do. Having got a surface tn 
your mind, take it up on a piree of ziue instead of 
paper; expose the zincs to adds, tw In the aimatntlc 
process, and the oil-covered parts will not, be affected. 
You will have a beautiful marble ground. Well 
done, it will be next to impossible 'to copy thin. 
Take a sheet of gutta perednt; warm it j uprinkie iron 
filings on it and fold it over two nr three time!*, 
kneading it slightly, lad it get mil find hard; then 
cut it candidly in two aern>M the folds, and \mi will 
have a series of irregular layers of tiling 4 and guttu 
percha, the beauty of which will depend upon votir 
skill in manipulating them* Try again t If nut fdeamal 
at first; and when suited, dip the smooth fare inn* 
nitric add, which will eat out the iron and lea\e tin* 
gum. Take a plaster mould from this, ami a stereo* 
type plate. You can not take a wax mould, beninse 
the wax will stick In the roughness where tin* filings 
have been eaten out* Of course you may wave tin* 
linos as you please. f Iake u block of sonic knotty,, 
irregularly-grained wood, and have it planed across 
in the direction in whieh the grain Is mod distorted. 
Then soak it in sulphuric add, and tin* softer parts of 
the wood will be charred away faster than the hard 
ones, so that the grain will appear in ridges and 
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Hollows. This may be duplicated by a plaster cast 
«md stereotype, and, on account of a peculiarity in the 
g;rain of most woods, will be absolutely incapable of 
reproduction—even by the same process and from the 
same block. 

If a pane of glass be firmly held by one point, and 
sprinkled with fine sand or lycopodium seed, and 
then if a violin-bow be drawn across the edge so as 
to produce a musical note, the seed will arrange itself 
into very curious figures—stars, squares, triangles, 
and so on. These can not be reprodueed exactly by 
the same process, without getting the same pane of 
I*:lass, or at least one of the same shape, size, thick¬ 
ness, and density, holding it at the same point, 



<3 rawing the hmv at the same place, and having 
the same quantity of seed sprinkled in the same 
manner. The figures, however, may he taken in n 
wiu mould, and the seed eaten out of it by acid 
Indore taking an electrotype plate. 

Hat the mod valuable method of producing imprrs- 
^iiUH of natural objects which ran not he imitated, is 
that known iw Nature Printing. If a soft object he 
I tressed powerfully between two plates of metal even 
tolerably hard, if will nevertheless leave a full 
impression on them, which ran he used for printing. 
Thus, if the leaf of a tree be placed between two 
plates of lead or copper, and passed through a rolling* 
m&ll, each plate will receive a perfect Impression of 


the leaf, which may be used as an engraved block, 
printing the leaf in white on a colored ground. It 
may, indeed, generally be used after the copper-plate 
fashion. Numbers of natural objects which never 
exactly duplicate themselves may be used in this 
manner to obtain tint-grounds of great beauty; such 
as feathers, the inner bark of trees, skeletons of 
leaves, leaves of the arbor vitae, and so on; very few 
of which could be imitated, and all of which would 
be beautiful. A large feather, with every alternate 
vane cut out carefully and removed by combing, 
would form a splendid ground; for the barbs and 
hooks on the remaining vanes would appear finer 
than the finest engraving. 



Form. > -The job, page, or group of pages to be 
printed by one impression, or to be sterotypod or 
elect retyped from one, moulding. 

Form LiftB. The condition of the form, whim, 
on being raised from the stone or press, nothing drops 
out. 

Fora&ith Newspaper Folding Machine.—A 

machine for (biding newspapers, patented and manu¬ 
factured by S. < b Forsaith, of Manchester, New Hamp¬ 
shire. Machines of different sizes, with a varying 
number of folds, are built, which are said to be 
capable of folding from 2b00 to IJ/iOO sheets per hour, 
with the aid of a single operator. They are used by 
a number of American newspaper publishers. 
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Forties.—Sheets of paper folded into forty leaves 
or eighty pages. 

Forty-eightmo, or Forty-eights.—A sheet of 
paper folded into forty-eight leaves or ninety-six 
pages. 

Foul Proof.—A dirty proof—a proof with many 
errors or corrections marked in it. 

Foul Stone.—An imposing stone or table which 
the compositor has not cleared after working at it. 
In well-regulated offices in England fines are inflicted 
for this neglect. 

Founders’ Measurement.—See Proportions 
of Type. 

Fountain.—The receptacle for ink, in power- 
presses, previous to its being conveyed to the form by 
distributing and composition rollers, 

Fourdrinier Paper.—Paper made on a Four- 
drinier machine. 

Fractions.—A fraction is a part of a unit, written 
with two figures, with a line between, thus—J, or 
thus—The upper figure is called the numerator, 
the lower one the denominator. The fractions in 
general use are cast in one piece, as follows: 

********** 

Piece fractions enable the printer to form any 
fraction that may be required. They are made half 
the size of the body of the type they are to be used 
with, thus: 

1234 etc., ini, etc. 

En and em quads of the same body are also cast, 
so that any fraction can be formed, as, ^ etc. 

Fragments.—Any pages left after the last full 
form of a work, and imposed with the title, contents, 
or any other odd pages, to save press- and ware-room 
work. 

Frame.— See Stand. 

Franklin, Benjamin.—Born in Boston, January 
17,1706, died in Philadelphia, April 17, 1790, holds 
deserved preeminence in the long line of distinguished 
American printers. The leading features of his useful 
and brilliant career as a statesman and philosopher 
are so well known that it is unnecessary to dwell 
upon them here. But it is worthy of remark that 
amid all his varied employments he never lost his 
deep interest in the art of printing and all that 
appertained to it. His lively picture of his labors as 
an apprentice, journeyman, and master-printer has 
awakened hope and inspired ambition in the breasts 
of thousands of young men, and a careful study of 
his writings only serves to confirm the exalted popu¬ 
lar estimate of his talents and his character. A 
salutatory as editor of his brother’s paper at Boston, 
written while he was still an apprentice, abounds 
with pungent wit, and his opening remarks in com¬ 
mencing the publication of his first journal at Phila¬ 
delphia evince editorial ability of the very highest ' 
order. But his talent as an author never led him to 
be^ neglectful of mechanical excellence as a printer. 
His. first important advancement in public life he 
attributes to the superior manner in which he exe¬ 


cuted a job of printing for the Assembly of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. He aided in the establishment of paper-mill-*; 
cut type or engravings with his own hand when tho> 
coulcl not be readily obtained; invented a system 
phonetic writing, resembling the phonetics of th ' 
present day; spent his happiest hours at the From 4 ' ’ 
Court in a private printing-otfiee he had establish*-' 
near Paris; continued to retain a direct pecuniary 
interest in the printing-business during the whole 
a long and prosperous career; bought in Fran*’ 
many of the materials necessary fora type-foundry . 
in the hope that one of his grandsons would establish 
that business in the United States; displayed u lively 
interest in the development of the comparatively n«*v, 
art of stereotyping, if he did not contribute direct!- 
to its revival hv information furnished to Didot; :t?i 
finally, in making his will, described himself a * 
Benjamin Franklin, printer, in the apparent belh * 
that that was the most correct and comprehensive, i f 
not the most honorable title he had won t>v a ear*** - 
that has deservedly elicited the warm and endurin' ■ 
admiration of civilized mankind. 

Freeman’s Oath.--The product of the Hr nr; 
printing-office est ah l is lied within the present IhuP 
of the United States, which was at ('ambrhhjr* 1 , 
Massachusetts, was the Freeman's Oath; and tb . 
was, no doubt, the oath of allegiance proven bed \\ , ; 
freemen by the colonial authorities of Ma.*»stchiwetr ** 
in May, 101M-. This oath, as given in the < ’hartrr < 
and General Laws of the Uoiony and Province 
Massachusetts Bay, was as follows : 

I, A. B., being, by < tod's providence, an iuhabitin ’ 
i and freeman within jurisdiction of this t 
wealth, do freely acknowledge myself to be subject t* « 
the government thereof, and therefore do here swear 
by the great and dreadful name of the ewrdiv iu 
God, that I will bo true ami faithful to the name, utoi 
will accordingly yield assistance and support the-, 
unto, with my person and estate, us in equity I ;w 
bound, and will also truly endeavor to maintain un-' 
preserve all the liberties and privileges thereof; 
submitting myself to the wholesome law* and order 
made and established by the same; ami further, flu*,*, 
I will not plot nor praetire any evil again U if, t-- . 
consent to any that shall so do, but will tim, l 
discover and reveal the same to lawful author*! v. 
now here established, for the speedy prevent::' 
thereof; moreover, I do solemnly bifid myself, in tb 
Bight of God, that when I shall be called m -he 
voice touching any such matter of this state wiser* h s 
freemen are to deal, I will give my vote and satire- - 
iis 1 shall judges in mine own euitseieuee may le •, e* 
conduce and lend to the jmblie went of fin- b««: i 
without respect of persons or favor of any mam *~ 
help me God, in the Lord Jems GhrLf, 

Freight Tariffs.-Bee Jon p HINT! SOI, 

Friars.— Light patches caused by imperfect hiki' : ^ ■ 
of the form. 

Frisket.— A thin iron frame covered with «t< . .• 

paper, and attached to the head of the tyuipau by 
joint In hand-presses and the Adams press, nj 
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corresponding to the parts of a form that are to be 
printed, are cut out of the paper covering, and the 
frisket, being turned down upon the sheet on the 
tympan, keeps it flat, prevents the margin being 
soiled, and raises it from the form after it receives 
the impression. 

Frisket Pins. —Iron pins passing through the 
joints of the frisket and connecting it with the tym¬ 
pan. 

Frisket Stay or Catch..— A slight piece of 
wood fixed to support the frisket when turned up. 

Froben, John. —A celebrated printer, of Basle, 
Switzerland, where he commenced the practice of the 
art in 1491, and continued it until his death in 1527. 
An apprentice of the pious, learned, and exact 
Amerback, Froben studied to pursue the same lofty 
aim, and became in turn one of the most celebrated 
of the learned printers of Basle. The eminence of 
Froben as a printer, and as a man of piety and 
learning, induced Erasmus to visit Basle for the pur¬ 
pose of publishing his works, and the acquaintance 
ripened into friendship. The first edition of the 
ISFew Testament in the Greek language was printed 
by Froben and edited by Erasmus in 1516. It was 
printed in folio, in two columns, with notes at the 
end. This publication caused much severe criticism, 
Erasmus being blamed by many scholars for undue 
boldness in making such an attempt, and by others 
being accused of heresy. Froben was a man of great 
learning, and, in his anxiety to reach perfection in 
his texts, expended large sums in procuring manu¬ 
scripts and in engaging scholars to read his proofs. 
Erasmus and others distinguished for learning and 
authorship, corrected his press, and were well remun¬ 
erated for their labors. Erasmus said of him that 
he was well entitled to his chosen device, a caduceus 
surmounted by a bird, for that in his private character 
he did indeed blend the wisdom of the serpent with 
the harmlessness of the dove. Froben’s name was 
sometimes Latinized into Frobenius. 

Frontispiece.—The print, or engraving, which 
faces the title-page of a book—formerly the engraved 
title-page itself. The title-page was originally highly 
decorated, and has until recently frequently con¬ 
tained a picture or portrait set in the midst of the 
letter-press, making the title one of the pieces or 
illustrations; but modern taste has abandoned the 
fashion, and the name has been transferred from the 
title-page to the opening picture, now usually placed 
so as to face the title. 

Fudge.—To execute work without the proper 
materials, or to finish it in a bungling or unworkman¬ 
like manner. 

Full Case.—A case completely filled with letters 
and spaces—wanting no sorts. 

Full Form.—A form with no blanks or short 
pages. 

Full Page.—A page containing its full comple¬ 
ment of lines. 

Furniture.—In England this term is applied to 
all pieces of wood or metal, exclusive of type and 
12 


rules, embraced within the chase when a form is 
locked up, and it includes reglet, side-sticks, foot- 
sticks, gutters, and quoins. In the United States the 
word has, in general usage, a more restricted mean¬ 
ing. Square or oblong pieces of metal, known as 
labor-saving quotation furniture, and hollow quad- 
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rats are modern improvements now extensively used 
in filling up blank space, and for similar purposes. 
Cherry is generally used for wooden furniture, on 
account of its cheapness, but Cuba or San Domingo 
mahogany is much more durable, and less likely to 
warp or shrink; and in most cases it would be true 
economy, in the end, to use the superior material. 
Furniture is not usually well classified, and plans for 
cutting it in graduated lengths of Pica ems, and 
arranging it systematically, might often be advanta¬ 
geously adopted, especially in jobbing offices. Hough¬ 
ton, in his Printers 7 Every-Day Book, says that, after 
years of experience, he has found the system de¬ 
scribed below to be very useful, viz.: 

The drawers in which the various lengths are 
deposited and kept are divided into compartments, 
which each hold pieces of equal lengths, of every 
thickness, broad, narrow, double-broad, etc., as well 
as the side-sticks. This plan simplifies the system 
and economizes space, without producing the least 
inconvenience in getting any size wanted. That 
every size may be again returned into its proper place 
after use, on the edge of each box is cut the proper 
length therein contained, which serves as a standard. 

For general purposes the following sizes, cut to 
Pica ems, will be found sufficient; namely, 


12 ems, 16 ems, 

18 ems, 21 ems, 24 ems, 27 ems, 30 ems, 35 ems, 
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and a few lengths as they are received from the 
joiners, for the largest-sized posting-bills. It is best 
to cut all the long lengths first, because what is thus 
cut off will perhaps come in for shorter lengths. It 
will be an advantage to cut the reglets, though kept 
in separate boxes, to some of the sizes of furniture, 
say 30, 35, 40, 47, 57, etc. The best way for cutting 
these lengths is by means of a slide being attached to 
an ordinary saw-block, something like that which 
belongs to a brass-rule cutting machine. With this, 
the lengths may be cut exactly. 

The furniture thus cut, it will be necessary to have 
three drawers in the imposing-stone, divided into 
separate boxes, something like the following: 
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The edge of each box being cut by a gauge for 
every size, and every box containing its own, the fur¬ 
niture may now be used to advantage. For instance, 
suppose the form requires large blanks, and be set to 
any size in the furniture-drawer, it is evident that 
there can be no difficulty in making up the necessary 
blank with furniture, whatever it be, providing, of 
course, that there be a sufficient quantity of that size. 
Say the job is a foolscap folio, and set to thirty-five 
ems Pica (if that be too wide, it may be indented) : 
the furniture for blanks and foot-stick will be found in 
the first drawer. The other furniture necessary to 
impose it will depend upon its length, but, for the 
sake of example, suppose it to be sixty-eight ems. It 
will be seen by a reference to the drawers that there 
is no size exactly of that length: therefore the next 
size, seventy ems, which is two ems longer, will be the 
proper length of the side-stick. The foot-stick being 


exactly the width, there can be no tear of the side* 
stick being injured at the bottom end with locking, 
even though it is two ems longer than necessary, for 
it must be a very thin foot-stick that will not protect; 
the length of two ems Pica. If the furniture, against 
which the form is locked, was an em or two longer 
than the side-stick and foot-stick, it would prevent 
both, in being locked, from slipping. 

Fust, John (died in Paris, 14l> (>).-—A citizen of 
Mentz, closely connected with John Gutenberg in 
his first successful attempts in printing. The orthog* 
raphy of this name has been much disputed, being 
written variously Faust, Faustus, ami Fust, but the 
latter is authoritative, as his name appears in the 
colophons of his publications thus:—Made by Johan* 
nem Fust, citizen of Mentz. One of the events 
attending the introduction of printing that is posi¬ 
tively ascertained, is that John Fust of Mentz in 
1455 gained legal possession of the, printing-material 
of John Gutenberg in a suit for the return of eertaiti 
money advanced, and that Fust thereafter pursued 
the art in partnership with his son-in-law, Peter 
Schoeffer. It appears probable, from a comparison 
of the various stories, that Gutenberg received assist¬ 
ance in money from John Fust, goldsmith, of Mentz, 
but having spent at least five years in experiments 
without producing any return for the investment, 
was sued, and the property adjudged to Fu-t, who, 
with the help of Sehocffcr, curried the work to iU 
conclusion, shown in their splendid Bible and the 
Psalter of 1457. Whatever be tin* respect*ve share of 
I credit due to the various members of this first firm 
of printers, no happier combination could have been 
made for the purpose of furthering their eommuu 
design than was found in the united and varied 
capacities exhibited by Gutenberg with hi- inventive 
genius, the practical experience and skill in metab 
possessed by the successful goldsmith Fu< with the 
taste and dexterity of Schoeffer, a trained writing- 
master, who had been also apprenticed to the 
goldsmith. The amazing excellence and beauty of 
their earliest publications could only lone remlrnd 
from such a union of special talents. The hool« 
with the imprint of Fust and HchoefFer are especially 
valuable on account of being accurately dated ; they 
are the Psalter of 1457, tint Duramlu h of 1 ivj, the 
Constitutions of Clement V., 1450, the Bible of 1 mg, 
the Decretals of Boniface VUL, 14f»5, and the ( Itliees 
of Cicero, 1460. It is supposed that the draggle 
between Dcither and Adolphus for the Jon <»f 

Mentz prevented the publication of any important 
works between 1662 and 1005, but several other smalt 
works were published, to dispose of which it U 
believed that Fust visited Park in Him and died of 
the plague in that city. The confusion of the name 
of Fust with that of the celebrated madman Fan Jus 
has its origin in a French story, which relates that 
shortly after the publication of the Bible, FuU took a 
large number of copies to Paris, ami sold several of 
them to^ Louis XI. and the officers of h m court a* 
manuscripts. By some accident, several of the copic* 
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were minutely compared, and the absolute identity of 
the characters alarmed the, superstition of the*ex¬ 
aminers, who accused Fust of witchcraft, and alleged 
that the beautiful red in the initial letters must have 
been written in blood. Fust was thrown into prison; 
but b'>uis NIL interfered in his behalf, ami liberated 
him on the consideration that he should reveal the 
secret, of his invention. The effect of the siege of 
Mentz was very injurious to the printing-office of Fust 
andSehooiFer, causing the dispersion of their workmen 
and apprentices, who tied from the unfortunate city 
and carried the knowledge of the new 
art with them. Tins is the old theory 
on the subject, ami it is no doubt 
correct so far as the world in general 
is concerned; hut it is now deemed 
quite certain that at least one famous 
printing-office --that of blister, at 
Bamberg -was in successful operation 
before the siege of Meat/.. 

A Latin book printed by Fust and 
Hrhoetfrr, but without date, is pre¬ 
served in the Philadelphia Library. 

The printed page is about three by 
five inches, and on tolerably good 
paper, with a fair margin. The type 
does not look much larger than that 
employed in this Hnevdopiedm, and 
is quite legible to the ordinary reader, 
although in (lothie eharaeter, or 
rather in what has been ended the 
See ret ary-got hie of the serihes. Tin* 
ink is a good hut not remarkably 
lustrous blaek, ami the capitals, 
although distinctly made, are further 
distinguished by a red line run 
through them, apparently with a pen. 

Tlie colophon is continuous with the 
text, hut marked by being underscored 
with red ink. It may be translated 
thus; Here ends the hook of the 
blessed Augustine concerning rhris- 
tiau life. By so doing any one will 
obtain eternity. Tim deuer of Fust 
and Sehoeffer stands immediately he- 
low, printed in red. Tim only ditlh 
euhy in reading the text arises from 
the abbreviations, which are, however, 
readily learned, as they conform to 
certain .rules, and are marked by a stroke. 

a 

Gage Papor-Cuttwr. A machine for cutting 
papc*r, adapted to the use of printers mid book- 
binders, manufactured by 8. <\ Forsahh, Manchester, 
New Hampshire. It is recommended its a cheap ami 

ndiable Paper < -utter, which obtains a cut with great 
tame, smoothness and accuracy, through a depth of 
from four to five indies, 

Gallery*— A term used frequently m the title to 


hooks of illustrations, being borrowed from the col¬ 
lections of pictures and statuary generally styled 
galleries. 

Galley.—A thin, movable frame or tray used to 
hold types after they are set up, until they are made 
up in forms,, jobs, columns, pages, etc. Galleys are 
made of various patterns and materials. Formerly 
wooden galleys were universally used, and they are 
still used to some extent in book and job offices. 
I he ordinary wooden galley has ledges on only two 
sides, and matter cannot be locked up and proved on 
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it, nor conveniently transferred from it to an im¬ 
posing-stone. The wooden slice galley was a natural 
and, for some purpose's, a necessary accompaniment, 
for it provided means for sliding on to a stone forms 
of such size or construction that they could not 
safely lie lifted after they wen*, tied up. Brass galleys, 
which are now used universally in newspaper others 
and extensively in book and job offices, provide 
facilities for proving matter before it is made up or 
tied up, thus lessening the difficulty of making cor¬ 
rections, and avoiding troublesome overrunning of 
pages; while the bottom of the brass galley is so thin 
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ttoU^bTwitMrawa from long columns of type 
and the matter be thus quickly and safely transferred 

galley has three ledges so 
arranged that the matter can be securely deposited, 
__ t tTiP. head and lower ledge ot the 


A similar end is attained by another contrivance, i’ 1 
which side-sticks and quoins of the ordinary shap* 
are used, and permanently attached to the guilts, ^ * 
as to render it self-locking. 

Another modern form of galley is the making-ur 
galley, illustrated by the annexed cut. 



BRASS GALLEY. 


galley when it occupies an inclined position on a case 
or rest; and side-sticks and quoins of appropriate 
size and shape are interposed between the matter 
and the upper ledge of the galley when it becomes 
filled with matter, or when an article or job is 
finished, so that after the matter is thus locked up, 
the galley can be transferred to a press to be proved 
and be safely placed in a horizontal position, as on a 
level imposing-stone. A number of improvements 
have been made in the shape, size, and construction 
of galleys. 



PATENT BRAS!§-LINED GALLEY. 


The annexed cut represents a patent brass-lined 
newspaper or single-column galley, with a portion of 
the wood removed from the side-frame, showing the 
manner of attaching the side-lining. This patent 
galley is the strongest brass-lined galley manufac¬ 
tured. The improvement consists in soldering a 
tongue of metal to the brass lining, and letting the 
metal tongue into the wooden side (which is slotted), 
thus fastening, at one and the same time, by means 
of the screws in the bottom of the galley, the lining, 
side, and brass bottom, making a galley which pre¬ 
sents, inside, a perfectly smooth side-surface. By 
this means the heads of the screws in the side-lining, 
which, in the old style galleys, sometimes project 
and make pi, are avoided. There is also a strip of 
brass across the head of the galley, which prevents 
the head and sides from warping or becoming loose. 

Another invention, patented by Mr. P. Gray Meek, 
of Bellefonte, Pennsylvania, is illustrated by the 
annexed cuts, the advantages claimed for it being 
that it is self-locking, avoids the use of quoins, saves 
time, and secures uniform pressure. 



MEEK PATENT GALLEY. 



MAKE-UP OALfcRY. 


Galley Rack. —A rack made with runners, dim 
lar to a case rack, on which matter on metal galhy ■ 
is placed after a proof has been taken lrum it. 

G-alley Rest.—An attachment to a stand mac, 
for the purpose of providing a convenient re.-tiit- 
place for galleys, so that they may not he placed »■ 
cases containing type. 

Galley Roller.—A, roller about live or six i 
long, used at the proof-press. 

Galley Slaves.— A derisive appellation tor nm 

positors. 

Gallows,—The stay against which the tymea: 
rests when the press is open. 

Galvanoglypbiy. - A modem proems for eit 
graving, which has been described as follow*: Ip* 
a plate of zinc, coated with varnish, a draw in- 
etched; then ink or varnish is rolled over, Tim in', 
adheres only to the parts it touches, every appliemki 
when dry, raising the coating, and eumeqmnt: 
deepening the etched lines. From this original * 
plate is electrotypesl that can he printed on a ivp- 
graphical press. 

Galvanography. -A process for obtaining mp 
per-plate engravings, described as follows; The art} 

covers a plate of silvered copper with several mat* 
a paint composed of any oxide -siteh as that ot ie-- 
burnt terra sienna, or black-lead • ground with He 
seed oil. The substance id* these coats is thmk * . ,i 
thin, according to the Intensity to be given t*» th 
lights or shades. The plate in then submitted to tr¬ 
action of the galvanic battery, from which amah* :• 
plate is obtained, reproducing an intaglio copy, 
all the unevenness of the original painting, T..b 
an actual copper-plate, resembling an mpiath ' >■. 
graving. It may be touched up by the engruvm 
tools. This process has been improved upon h * 
outlines etched in the usual manner, and the mm- * 
laid on with a roulette. A galvauo-pbedtr tv 
this sunk-plate is obtained, On this second m: • 
plate the artist completes his picture by mean* - ’ 
chalks ami India-ink, and put# in the light < 
shades; from this a second galvano-plasth* e<*pv - 
produced. This second copy or mink-plate, the tub ; 
in the order of procedure, serves, after being pm-d. • ■ 
up, for printing from in the copper-plate-pn%\ 
Galvauo-Plastic Process,—A proven f * 
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obtaining electrotypes of fossil fishes and similar 
objects which can be printed on typographical presses. 
The method used in Austria is described as follows: 
By means of successive layers of gutta-percha applied 
to the stone inclosing the petrified fish, a mould is 
obtained, which, being afterward submitted to the 
action ot a galvanic battery, is quickly covered with 
coatings of copper, forming a plate upon which all 
the marks of the fish are reproduced in relief, and 
which, when printed, gives a result upon the paper 
identical with the object itself 
Garamond, Claude.— A distinguished letter- 
founder of Paris. Francis T., in his anxiety to estab¬ 
lish the University of Paris on the best possible 
foundation, showed special interest in the cultivation 
of the Greek, Hebrew, and Latin languages, and 
in 1588 ordered the erection of a printing-office, 
(which was the foundation of the famous Imperial 
Printing-OiHee at Paris) to be devoted to the repro¬ 
duction of important works in those languages. 
Garaimmd, then very celebrated as a letter-founder, 
made for it Roman type after the models of Jenson, 
and, by the advice and assistance of Robert Stephens, 
produced several exquisite, fonts of Greek, in imita¬ 
tion of the beautiful Greek manuscript, of Ange Ver¬ 
ged*, who held the otliee of king’s writer in Greek 
letters. This type was so beautiful that, it reseued 
France from the discredit of being far surpassed in 
Greek typography by the publications of the Aldi. 
The matrices made by Garamond were taken bv 
Robert Stephens to Geneva, in 1551, whim he fled 
from the persecutions of the. Sorbonne, and it is 
believvd that although a Royal Ordinance of 15-11 
bad ordered him a kingly remuneration for his labors 
in preparing this type, it had never been paid, and 
that In* considered the matrices of Garamond as his 
own property; the type and punches remaining in the 
Royal Printing-Ofliee. Paul Stephens, the grandson 
of Robert, in 1612 pledged these matrices to the Oity 
of Geneva for a loan of 1500 crowns of gold, and they 
were brought bark to Paris in 1021, by Antoine Ste¬ 
phens, sou of Paul, and printer to tin* king and clergy, 
to he used on an edition of tin* Greek Fathers, they 
having been obtained from tin* Genevan government 
by Louis XIII. for that express purpose*. 

Garamoud’s type* was celebrated throughout Europe*, 
and (he printers of Italy, Germany, England, and 
even Holland frequently recommended their publica¬ 
tions as printed from (hiramond’s celebrated small 
Roman letter. Garamond died in 1521. 

Gathering.- -(Collecting the sheets of a work In 
orderly succession for delivery to the bookbinder. 

Gathering Table, * -A long table on which printed 
sheets an* laid, in tin* order of their signatures, to 
assist the operation of gathering them into perfect 
books. 

Gauge.*-In composition, a strip of rcglot, with a 
noteh in It, passed with the make-up, to denote the 
length of pages. In press-work, a piece of wood or 
other material, used sometimes to denote tire proper 
margin on a sheet of printed paper. 


Gazette. —A newspaper published at short stated 
intervals. In Great Britain, the official newspaper, 
which contains the authorized legal and state an¬ 
nouncements and proclamations. The Acta Diurna 
has been already described as the Roman newspaper, 
and a similar official statement of events was estab¬ 
lished in Venice during the war with the Turks, 
about 1586; the sheet taking the name gazette, from 
gazeta, a small coin, which was its price. The Ga¬ 
zette continued to be distributed in manuscript in 
Venice, and similar manuscript sheets appeared also 
in other Italian cities, until suppressed by Pope 
Gregory XIII. The Gazette de France appeared 
regularly from 1681. to 1702, and was continued after¬ 
wards, although interrupted by political changes. 
The. first Gazette in England appeared in London in 
1642, removed with the court to Oxford during the 
plague, and returned permanently to London in 1666. 

In America the first newspaper bearing this title 
was the Boston Gazette, established in 1719; the New 
York Gazette was established in 1725, and the Vir¬ 
ginia Gazette in 1785, The North American and 
United States Gazette is the present representative of 
the first daily paper printed on the continent, the 
Pennsylvania Packet, started in 1784. 

Gazetteer, -A geographical dictionary; also, in 
some countries, an officer appointed by government 
to publish some classes of’ news In the official organ, 
styled the Gazette. 

Ged, William. —(Born 1690, died 1749.) The 
reputed inventor of stereotyping. By birth a Scotch¬ 
man, he was successful as a goldsmith, in Edinburgh, 
and was widely known for his inventions and improve¬ 
ments in his business. As a goldsmith, lie became 
to a certain degree a banker, and was brought into 
connection with the trade by furnishing money for 
the payment of the printers. In the year 1725, one 
of the printers complained to Ged that he was seri¬ 
ously embarrassed by being forced to send to London 
for type, then* being then no type-founders in Scot¬ 
land, and that much of the English type was imported 
from Holland, and ho urged the ingenious goldsmith 
to undertake the business of letter-founding; but Ged 
was struck with tin* idea of making plates from the 
composed pages, believing that it could be success fully 
done. He borrowed a page of composed type, and 
made many experiments with a variety of materials, 
but. did not complete his invention until two years 
afterwards. Although in possession of Home capital, 
Ged offered one-fourth interest in his invention to an 
Edinburgh printer, on condition of his advancing the 
sum necessary to establish a stereotype-foundry. 
This partnership lasted two years, but the printer, 
alarmed at the*, expensivenesH of the undertaking, 
failed to fulfill his promises. A London stationer, 
named William Fenner, visiting Edinburgh, next 
offered to establish a foundry in London, in full 
working order, for one-half of the profits. Ged, now 
exceedingly anxious for the success of his invention, 
accepted these terms; disposed of his business in 
Edinburgh, and followed his new partner to London, 
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to find himself again deceived. With many plausible 
pretenses, the stationer induced the unfortunate in¬ 
ventor to add a type-founder to their partnership, 
who furnished refuse type, which Ged rejected as 
totally unsuited to his purpose. Still undiscouraged, 
Ged applied personally to the king’s printers, with a 
proposal to stereotype some type which they had 
recently introduced. The printers naturally consulted 
the type-founder who had made the type, and he as 
naturally denied the utility of the invention. An 
interview, however, was arranged, which led to the 
curious result of the founder laying a wager that he 
could make the stereotype himself. The foreman of 
the king’s printing-house was made the umpire. Each 
of the disputants was furnished a page in type of the 
Bible, under the promise that he would furnish the 
stereotype in eight days. Upon receiving the type, 
Ged went immediately to work, and the same day 
finished three plates of the page, took impressions 
from them, and carried them to the umpire, who 
acknowledged his success with much astonishment. 
The fame of the invention soon afterwards reached 
the Earl of Macclesfield, who offered Ged and his 
partners, the vacant office of printer to the University 
of Cambridge, with the privilege of printing Bibles 
and Prayer-Books by the new process. Ged eagerly 
accepted the position, and went to Cambridge, but 
the letter-founder prevented his success, by treacher¬ 
ously furnishing imperfect type, and even when Ged 
sent to Holland for new fonts he was again deceived, 
until, after struggling unsuccessfully for five years, 
without being able to complete a single set of plates, 
and encountering every possible form of opposition 
from the printers, as well as treachery from his own 
partners, he relinquished the undertaking, and re¬ 
turned, a ruined man, to Edinburgh. His friends in 
that city subscribed a sufficient sum for the stereo¬ 
typing of a single volume, and the unfortunate inventor 
apprenticed his son to a printer, that he might no 
longer be subjected to the enmity of the trade. By 
the assistance of his son he produced, in 1736, after 
eleven years of endeavor, the first public proof of his 
success, an edition of Sallust. On account of the 
inferiority of the type, this volume was not a fine 
specimen of the art, but was sufficient to prove that 
the invention was completed. Ged’s son devoted 
himself to acquiring a knowledge of printing, but 
just at the moment that he was fully prepared to 
effectually assist his father, the unfortunate inventor 
died. Although suffering so bitterly at home, Ged 
refused several offers, either to go to Holland, or to 
sell his invention to printers of that country, declar¬ 
ing that he only desired to serve his native land, and 
would not hurt it by giving the printers of another 
country such an advantage. The secret of his inven¬ 
tion slumbered after his death until 1795, when it 
was revived or rediscovered in Paris. 

Geometrical Signs.— See Signs. 

German.—The pronunciation of the letters of the 
German Alphabet is given elsewhere in this work. 
(See Alphabet.) The arrangement of the German 


upper and lower cases in the United States, as given 
in The American Printer, is shown by the illustra¬ 
tions from that work on page 183. 

Get In or Take In.—A term used when more 
matter is put into a line, page, or form than is in the 
printed copy which a compositor sots from; or when 
manuscript copy (as sot up) oeeupies less space than 
was anticipated when it was east up. 

Giesecke and Devrient.— Printers of Leipsie. 
This house, famous for the variety <»f its productions, 
and for having received the highest honors awarded 
to printers by the French Exposition of 1867, was 
established in June, 1852. The partners were re¬ 
markably well prepared to achieve extraordinary 
success. Hermann Giesecke. the son of a distin¬ 
guished type-founder of Leipsie, had studied printing 
practically with the celebrated publisher, Bernhard 
Tauclmifcz; while the other principal partner, Al¬ 
phonse Devrient, had served his apprenticeship with 
Friedrich Niess, a renowned Lripsio printer, and 
subsequently passed four years in the Imperial 
Printing-Office at Paris. At first the labors of the 
firm were limited to general hook-printing, but an 
extensive lithographic department, was opened in 
October, 1852, and the next year was added a ropper- 
and steel-plate department for the production of 
bank-notes and other papers, intended to defy imita¬ 
tion. This department has been at most uninter¬ 
ruptedly employed in printing notes, rherks, etc. for 
the Governments of Saxony, Switzerland, and other 
smaller States. In 1851 engraving in all the branches 
connected with printing was added, with complete 
electrotype and photographic apparatus A new and 
extensive building sulfieirut for tlu*o* requirements 
was built in 1857, and surrounded with a magrdflcmt 
garden, similar to Maine’s at. Tours. In 1868 the 
establishment contained .‘hi copper-plate presses, 26 
typographic presses, 26 lithographic presses, 5 em¬ 
bossing presses, 5 satinmng (or glossing! machines, 4 
hot-pressing machines, 3 relief-copying machines, 2 
guilloshing (or waving; machines, I pantographie 
apparatus for microscopic purposes, and to letter¬ 
press printing machines, of tin* newest and best con¬ 
struction. The. number of all tin* presses employed 
amounted to 9th 

The first floor of the principal building forms a 
large press-room; the stereotype foundry is In the 
basement. The composing department,, in another 
part of the promises, had, in 1868, 1823 rwts, of type 
of all descriptions. The lithographic and embossing 
department contained 4666 of tin* best Utfnostones, 
20 iron presses, 4 embossing presses, II sntini'/.iiig ma¬ 
chines, 8 cutting machinm, and employed tit* persons 
under one overseer. 

The copper- and steel-plate printing for bank-notes, 
etc. is done in one of tin* side aislei, on fin* second 
floor. To the right of the entrance a room is set 
apart for government officers, stum* of whom a re 
constantly on tins premises, ns well as military sent Hus 
in the press-room, in tin* centre of which a space is 
most securely and strongly railed off for the protection 
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of the produce of thin department until it is handed 
over to the proper parties. Commencing with 18 
presses, the increased demand on thin department 
brought their number to 20 in ISM; and in 18(18 to 
80 copper-plate presses, 1,0 numbering machines, 8 
printing machines, and o manual presses engaged in 
the production of the tasteful and complicated notes 
of the Saxon treasury. 


of the proper number of printed sheets. The quantity 
of paper likely to be wasted must be estimated in 
advance, and added to the exact count necessary to 
snpply any particular order, and in writing-paper 
allowance must he made for outside or imperfect 
sheets. It is usual for stationers to count 22 sheets 
as a quire, or 440 sheets as a ream, in fine blank 
books, whether they have printed headings or not,— 



CHrths*--' -Thong# of leather, or bandit of stout 
wobbiug, attached to the ronnee, and used to run the 
eurriage of the prim In or out 

Giving* out Pa#por* "•The delivery by a foreman, 
wareliotwemitw, or other person In charge of paper, to 
a paper-cutter or pressman, of the paper Intended for 
books, newspapers, jolm, etc. < beat mm is requisite 
it* the dkdmrgu of thh? duty to Insure the production 


this rule being based on the theory that forty 
sheets will he rejected as outsides or wasted in ruling 
or printing. Of inferior papers, used for clump 
blank books, sometimes 20, IK, or only 10 sheets are 
eounted as quires. The average amount of waste in 
i long editions of ordinary book and pamphlet printing 
| i« 82 eheete or* crown work and ISS sheets on fine 
I work# To insure 1000 perfect sheets of a book or 
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GIVING OUT PAPER 

pamphlet printed on common paper, 48 < pi ires of 
common paper should be given out, while on finer work 
44 quires would be used or.required; and a still larger 
number would be necessary in colored printing. In 
ordinary job-printing, which requires the sheets to be 
cut, an addition of five per cent, should be made for 
accidents, wastage, etc. Thus, while one hundred 
sheets cut into four equal parts would give four 
hundred sheets of white paper of the proper size, one 1 
hundred and five sheets, to he out up into four 
hundred and twenty sheets of the size to he printed 
must he given out if the customer is to receive four 
hundred printed copies of his job. A table showing 
the quantity of paper to be given out for jobs will be 
found on page 184; and although it makes no allow- : 
ance for waste, that can la* readily estimated. 

Glair*—The white of egg, or any viscous, trans¬ 
parent substance resembling it. Glair is extensively 
used in bookbinding. 

Glazing.*—A thin coat of a transparent or semi¬ 
transparent color over another color to modify the 
effect; also any thin coating which makes the surface 
of any substance smooth, lustrous, and glassy, as 
glazed cards, paper, etc. 

Glazing Machine, or Calender. -A machine 

used for putting a polished surface on printed papers, 
or for burnishing gold and color work. It consists of 
two massive iron cylinders turned by a eog ami fly¬ 
wheel, with power gear to hie muse the pressure. 
The sheets to he glazed are placed between polished 
copper plates, ami so passed between the cylinders. 
Glob© Job Printing-Pros©©©. "Presses manu- 
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using it for this purpose is claimed as a patent right, 
but this claim is the subject of legal controversy. 

Glyphography. —An electrotype process in¬ 
vented in England by Palmer, by which a coat of 
copper is deposited upon an engraved plate in such a 
manner that a copy in metal can be obtained with a 
raised surface suited to letter-press printing. 

Glyptic.—The art of carving on stone, gems, or 
other hard substances. 

Gold Composition. —A mixture of chrome and 
varnish, with which a form intended for bronze work 
is rolled previously to the impression. The chrome 
is well ground with a muller into the varnish, which 
gives the bronze a fuller tint—especially gold bronze 
—than if the form were rolled with the plain varnish 
only. This composition serves equally well for cop¬ 
per, citron, or emerald bronze's. Gold Size is the 
name frequently given to this preparation. For 
bronze printing, the roller should have a firm face, or 
the tenacity of the preparation may destroy it; yet it 
must have* sufficient elasticity to deposit the prepara¬ 
tion freely and cleanly on the type. 

Gold-Leaf. --Gold beaten into thin leaves for 
gilding, used extensively in bookbinding. 

Gold Printing. ‘This term implies printing in 
or with gold Icafiustead of the more common process 
of using bronze of gold color. The types being made 
ready for press in tIn** usual manner, the surface is 
covered in the ordinary way with gold size instead of 
ink, and the impression taken upon the paper. For 
a large job, remove only the. back from a book of 
leaf-gold; for a small one, lay a straight-edge across 


factured of half-, quarto-, ami eighth-medium sizes, 
by the Jones’ Manufacturing Company, of Palmyra, 
New York. Among the advantages claimed for them 
are great strength, ease of running, perfect register 
arid distribution, and superior devices for throwing 
off ami dwelling on tint impression. 
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Glow.—A comment or note appended to a work 
m a« explanation of the text, 

Glossary.- * A dictionary of words or phrases in 
any language, or occurring in a certain book or 
author; im, the glossary to Hhakspeare. 

Glycerin©.—An extract from fatty substances, 
which lias been used, to a limited extent, In the 
manufacture of printer^ rollers. Tins privilege of 


the hook, and cut it through, of the size required, 
with tin* point of a sharp pen-knife. This must bo 
done before using the size. Slightly wet the end of 
the forefinger of the right hand, and, placing the 
thumb of that hand on the pile of gold, raise the 
edge of the paper with the forefinger sufficient to 
dampen it with the moisture of that finger; then 
press the moistened edge of the paper on the gold, 
and it will adhere sufficiently to enable the fingers to 
lift the gold and paper together and place it on the 
impression. Proceed thus until tho size is entirely 
covered; gently pat the gold with the halls of the 
finger, or any soft, pliable substance, until it is set; 
then, with a very soft hat-brush, remove the super¬ 
fluous gold, when a clear and beautiful impression 
will appear. Its sharpness will depend on the judg¬ 
ment of the printer in applying the. size to the type. 

Gold Size. «*A thick, tenacious varnish, (Bee 
(lota <k>MmsrnoN.) 

Good Color.- - When a sheet is printed neither 
too light nor too dark, it is said to have a good 

color. 

Good Work.—Fat, or well-prepared copy, by the 

composition of which high wages can be readily 
earned; or work performed in a correct and artistic 

manner, 

Gordon Presses.-- Presses of a variety of styles 

and sizes, used in printing small forms of job-work, 
many of which have been manufactured by George 
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P. Gordon, of New York. For a description of 
many of his numerous devices, see Inventions, 
under the head Peessbs. One of the Gordon presses 
is illustrated by the accompanying cut. 
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Government Printing-Office .— 1 The Printing- 
Office established by law and maintained by the 
public Treasury at Washington, in which the bills, 
resolutions, reports, etc. of Congress, and the letter- 
press work of the department, are executed, is called 
the Government Printing-Office, and it was recently 
described by a correspondent of the Printers’ Cir¬ 
cular, as follows: 

The building is situated on the southwest corner of 
North Capitol and H Streets, is built of brick, four 
stories high, finely lighted, but not remarkable for 
its ornateness in architectural design. It is three 
hundred feet long; two hundred and forty feet of the 
length being sixty feet wide, and sixty feet of the 
length being seventy-five feet wide. 

The Press-Room occupies some two hundred and 
seventy feet of the length of the first story of the 
building, and its entire width, except what is used 
for wetting and pressing the paper preparatory to its 
being printed. The presses are arranged on each 
side of a broad aisle, with the benefit of good light, 
and consist of one Bullock perfecting press, twenty- 
six Adams presses, fourteen Hoe cylinder presses, 
and thirteen Gordon and other small jobbing presses, 
making an aggregate of fifty-four printing-presses. 
The Bullock press has a capacity equal to sixteen 
Adams presses, and is used exclusively for printing 
the Agricultural [Report, an annual work of some 
eight hundred octavo pages, with an edition of some 
two hundred and twenty-five thousand volumes. 

These presses, together with the other machinery 
of the office, are driven by two steam-engines, aggre¬ 
gating fifty-horse power, both stationed in the press¬ 
room. 

The east end of the ground floor, a room of 60 by 
60 feet, is used as a drying-room, where the printed 


sheets are placed upon racks and dried by steam 
apparatus. There are also in this room four hydraulic 
presses used for taking the, impression out of printed 
work; and two cutting machines, driven by steam, in 
which the printed sheets are cut into proper sizen fur 
folding and delivery. 

There are, extending from this floor to the stone* 
above, two elevators propelled by steam, by which 
forms, finished work, stock, etc. etc. are passed hack 
and forth between the several stories, in the process 
of completion, and for delivery to the Capitol and the 
Executive Departments. 

The Machine and Repair jS' hop, at whieh all the 
repairing of the presses and maehinery, and the 
joiner-work, is done for the entire establishment, 
extends from the centre of the main building into 
the yard, some sixty feet. This department is in 
charge of experienced and skillful machinists and 
mechanics, who devote themselves assiduously and 
profitably to the necessities of the otiiee in its various 
departments. 

The Paper Warehouse extends on the south of the 
repair-shop, sixty by eighty feet, two stories high, 
through whieh all the papers pass that art* required 
for the printing department. These premises are in 
charge of two trusty men, who, with such lahuivrs 
as are needed, receive and dispense all the paper 
required for the pub lie printing. There passed 
through this warehouse, for consumption, during the 
year ending ►September 20, 1X70, 00,277 lo-cjo reams 
of printing paper, 22,671) 16-20 reams of writing 
paper, and 1)04 reams of Post-Office paper, aggre¬ 
gating 62,951 7-20 reams of papers of all classes 
required for the public printing in a single year, 
which cost an aggregate of $4lX,074.21. 

The Boiler-.House is adjacent, hut separated by a 
carriage-way from the other buildings. It contain i 
two large boilers of sufficient capacity to furnish 
steam for the engines and for heating the entire* 
building. These boilers consume some six hundred 
tons of coal per annum. 

The Roller-Home and Rtahltm are adjoining tin* 
boiler-house. The roller-house is used for easting 
the composition rollers for all the presses in tlm 
office, and requires the constant services of two 
persona. The sfcahlm are used for the teams required 
for delivering the products of the printingedfh*»« 
and bindery. Faithful watchmen guard these entire 
premises night and day, the year round, to prevent 
intrusion and accident hy fire. 

The BmineM-Offiee and is on tho 

second story of the main building. This vonHint 
offices for the Congressional Printer and his clerk 
a room for the proof-readers, and the document] 
executive, ami judiciary composing-rooms. The 
document and judiciary room occupies a space of 
two hundred and nineteen feet hy sixty feet, and tlio 
executive room sixty fitefc hy seventy dive feet, well 
lighted throughout. The stands are ranged <m modi 
side of a wide aisle, extending the full length of tlio 
composing-rooms. This aisle is occupied hy 
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ing-stones, chase-racks, proof-presses, etc. There is 
now in use in the composing-rooms of this office 
more than sixty thousand pounds of typo of a!I varie¬ 
ties. The physical force ensured in those compos¬ 
ing-rooms is one foreman of printing two assistant 
foremen, and two hundred ami forty-one composi¬ 
tors, proof-readers, makers-up, their assistants ami 
laborers, all of whom art' employed in the type¬ 
setting, imposing, etc. fur the printing servlet' of the 
Government. 

The Stereotype Pmmh'ij, In the story of the 
repair-shop is a thaw opening out of the composing- 
room into the stereotype foundry. This department 
occupies two rooms, and employs a superintendent, 
assistant, two experienced stereotypers, amt four 
laborers, who furnish all tin' stereotype platen required 
for the use of tin* office, amt product' annually plates 
to the value of some $20, nun* This department saves 
to the Government; annually mure than $10,000 in 
money, to say nothing of its marked convenience, 

The (tovrrnment Min* Pry, This department occu¬ 
pies tlie entire third story of the building, and 
executes a large amount of binding of every variety; 
ami some of the very best, in point of style ami 
excellence, done in tin* world. There an* connected 
with the operations of this department, one foreman 
of binding, two assistant foremen, one superintendent 
of ruling, ami one superintendent of sewing, one 
hundred and thirty-one bookbinders, seventeen rulers, 
one hundred and three females engaged in sewing 
hooks and on the gilding tables, sixteen females 
feeding ruling machines, seven females on numbering 
and paging machines, the boys of all work, amt 
laborers, in all aggregating a force of three hundred I 
and ten persons. 

The machinery used in the binding is of modem 
improvement amt invention, and the most desirable 
and useful to be found in this country or in Europe, 

It consists of nineteen ruling machines, with modern 
improvements; eight numbering and paging machines, 
twenty >seyen standing presses, three large cutting 
machines for paper and blank hooks, five cutting 
machines for printed books, six backing machines, 
one machine for cuffing cloth, three board cutting j 
machines, three stamping presses, one smashing 
machine, one knife grinding machine, and one 
machine for grinding colors, A large amount of 
ledger and cap papers, and hinders* material of every 
description, is necessarily (mummed annually in this 
HpachnH bindery, where every one is kept Indus* 
triously at work. 

The fourth story of flu* building is mainly occupied J 
as a folding-mom, After the printed sheets pass 
through the processes of drying and presung, they 
are elevated to this room, where they are neatly folded 
and prepared for the sewing tables of the bindery. 
The employes of this department comprise a super* 
intendent of folding, two assistants, two cutters, one 
hundred and seventy-nine female folders, and eighteen j 
laborers, aggregating n force of two hundred amt two I 
jiermm | 
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The tipeeijintfi on - Room .—Home, forty by sixty feet 
of the east end of the fourth story is occupied by a 
branch of the printing-office known as the specifica¬ 
tion-room, where, the lists of patents, claims, and 
specifications of the Patent-Office are printed. This 
department is operated by the following force: one 
assistant foreman, two proof-readers, two copy-hold¬ 
ers, twenty-eight compositors, one apprentice, and 
two laborers. There is in this room one power-press 
and one pressman. The press-work is now all per¬ 
formed in this room for a business that aggregates a 
product of more than $00,000 per annum. 

The Government Printing-Office gives constant 
employment to about one thousand persons of all 
grades, from the (kmgressional Printer, who is an 
officer of the Senate of the United States, to the 
laborers who perform the more muscular lmt less 
onerous duties of tin' institution. It disbursed during 
the last year, in Mu* compensation of service and the 
purchase of material, one million six hundred and 
nine thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine dollars 
and ninety-two cents. It consumed, during that 
period, more than seventy-five thousand reams of 
paper of all classes. It annually saves the Govern¬ 
ment in Mu' expense of its printing and binding, 
under its present rapid increase, full half a million of 
dollars by its economies. It improves and elevates 
tin* character of the printing and binding for tin* 
Government, and presents to the world the spectacle 
of a printing-office which illustrates, in itself, the 
rapid growth of a nation that is yet in tin* first cen¬ 
tury of its history. 

Grafton, Richard.—An English printer, cele¬ 
brated for Ids connection with tin*, publication of tin* 
Bible in English. Of his birth and education little 
U known, except that he was descended from a good 
family, and was a merchant of London, lie is 
believed to have printed TyudahAs Testament, at 
Antwerp, in 15‘Jd, Under license from Henry VIIL, 
Urufiou, in connection with Whitchurch, printed 
Matthew 1 * Bible upon the continent, in 15.17. Only 
ioffO copies were published, and Henry VIII. requested 
permission of Francis I. that a second edition might 
bo printed in Baris, by Grafton and Whitchurch, 
The privilege was granted, hut just as the Bible was 
completed, tin* chief printer was summoned before 
tin* inquisitor*, and Grafton and Whitchurch, the 
proprietors, and Ooverdnle, the corrector of the press, 
escaped by instantaneous flight. The Bibles were 
ordered to he burned, hut the public officer who had 
them in charge, sold tin* whole edition to a haber¬ 
dasher ns wrapping-paper. Grafton returned to Baris, 
found and repurchased his Bibles, recovered his pmw 
and type, and, engaging the assistants of his first 
printer, removed to England, where the Bible was at 
length published, in 1518, as the Great Bible, and 
ordered by law to he exposed in every church. < Tom- 
welt, Earl of Essex, had long been the powerful advo¬ 
cate of this publication; his coat of arms appeared on 
the title-page, and it was frequently styled the Grom- 
wetl Bible. In 1510, when Essex was beheaded, it 
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was urged by bis enemies that as be bad instigated 
tbe publication of tbe Bible in English, that work 
must also be treasonable, and Grafton was imprisoned 
in tbe Fleet, on tbe charge of printing tbe Matthew’s 
Bible, and tbe Great Bible without notes. He was 
released under a penalty of £100 not to sell, imprint, 
d! cause to be imprinted, any Bibles, until tbe king 
and clergy should unite upon a translation. He did 
not, however, lose tbe patronage of Henry VIII., for, 
in conjunction with Whitchurch, be received in 1543 
a patent for tbe publication of several educational and 
religious works. Grafton was also appointed printer 
to Prince Edward, and on bis accession to tbe throne 
received a patent for printing tbe statute books. By 
virtue of bis office of King’s Printer, Grafton pub¬ 
lished tbe proclamation of Lady Jane Grey (1553), 
and for this offense was imprisoned by Mary, deprived 
of bis patent, and mulcted of tbe debt of £300 then 
owed him by tbe government. 

During bis imprisonment be compiled a history of 
England, which be appended to Hall’s Chronicles, 
and published tbe work in 1562. Of tbe latter years 
of bis life nothing is recorded but that be broke bis 
leg in 1572, and continued lame until bis death. 
Grafton published sixty-two works, most of them 
distinguished by bis punning device of a grafted 
tree issuing from a tun, with tbe motto—By their 
fruits ye shall know them. His son Edward became 
eminent as a lawyer, received a coat of arms in 1584, 
and was retained as counsel for tbe Stationers’ Com¬ 
pany. ^ 

Grain.—Tbe body of any substance considered 
with respect to tbe size, form, or direction of its con¬ 
stituent particles, as tbe grain of wood or stone. 

Grained.—Colored in imitation of tbe grain of 
woods, marbles, etc., as in tbe ornamentation of 
marbled paper. 

Graphotype.—A mechanical method of convert¬ 
ing an artist’s drawing into an engraved block ready 
for tbe printer, which is at once simple, speedy, and 
comparatively inexpensive. Tbe process was dis¬ 
covered by Mr. De Witt C. Hitchcock, an artist and 
wood-engraver, in New York. Requiring, one day, 
to correct a drawing upon boxwood with white, and 
having none of that pigment ready at band, be used 
tbe enamel of a common card. On removing this 
enamel, which be did with a wet brush, be found, to 
bis surprise, that tbe printed characters on tbe card 
remained in relief, tbe ink used in impressing them 
resisting tbe action of tbe water, and so protecting 
tbe enamel lying underneath. Tbe possible practical 
application of this at once suggested itself to him, 
and accordingly he began to make experiments. 
Ultimately be demonstrated that tbe process of pro¬ 
ducing relief plates direct from tbe drawings of the 
artist is as certain in its results as wood-engraving, 
with these special advantages: that it occupies at the 
very most one-tenth of tbe time, is less costly, and 
reproduces exactly, line for line, and touch for touch, 
tbe artist’s own work. Tbe process itself may be 
thus briefly described-Upon a sheet of metal per¬ 


fectly flat is distributed an even layer of very finely 
pulverized chalk, upon which is laid an ordinary steel 
plate, such as is used by steel-engravers; it is then 
placed in a powerful hydraulic press, where it is sub¬ 
mitted to such a pressure, that on removal the chalk 
is found to have assumed a solid, com pact mass, with 
a surface equal to an enamel card, and which is ren¬ 
dered still more solid by a strong coating of a peculiar 
composition or size. When dried the plate is ready 
to be drawn upon, and this is done with a chemical 
ink, composed principally of lampblack, gluten, and 
a chemical which gives the fluid tin* advantage of 
never drying until it comes in contact with the chalk 
plate. When the drawing is finished, instead of spend¬ 
ing hours, as would have been the ease had the draw¬ 
ing been made upon wood, in carefully picking out 
every particle of white, brushes are used of various 
degrees of stiffness, which by hand, and in some eases 
by machine, are caused to revolve on the surface, and 
in a very short time all the chalk untouched hy the 
artist is removed, leaving the ink linos standing tip in 
clear, sharp relief. All that now remains to be done, 
is to saturate what is left upon the plate with u solu¬ 
tion which renders ail as hard as marble, and it is thou 
ready for the sterootyper or electmtyper, who, by the 
ordinary methods, produces a metal bloek from it, of 
which impressions may he taken to an unlimited ex¬ 
tent. Graphotype has already been applied to book, 
newspaper, and magazine illustration; to the repro¬ 
duction of colored drawings and paintings; to print¬ 
ing for transferring to pottery arid japanned surfaces, 
etc. A company has been formed in Loudon for car¬ 
rying out this invention. They sell plates of eertaiu 
sizes, on which the artist can make ins drawing; he 
then returns his work, and the company complete the 
process, and in a short time produee a block ready for 
printing. Several publications are now issued, which 
are illustrated on tin* graphotype principle, hut they 
arc not flrst-elass productions. 

Grave Accent.— An accent formed thus, \ (See 
Accents.) 

Graver. —An instrument for engraving upon hard 

substances. 

Gray.—A color produced by the mixture of black 
with white. When printed matter is not distinctly 
black, the color is said to be *rray. 

Great Primer.-- >A large-sized body-type, which 
was formerly used for printing the Bible" (Hee Type.) 

Greek,— It is said Greek types of correct propor¬ 
tion were first made and used by some unknown 
German printers, at a monastery near Naples, in 
1465. The first Greek Testament was printed hy 
Froben, at Basle, in 1516, The, works of Homer were 
printed in Italy, in 1485. In former times, when a 
large proportion of the learning of the world was to 
be found only in the Greek language, type represent; 
ing it was of much greater relative Importance than 
at the present day; ami printers and type-founders 
were then very proud of superior fonts of Greek type. 
The pronunciation of the Greek letters U given else¬ 
where (see Alphabet), and the modern plan of the 
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Greek Cane, as given in The American Printer, in 
shown below. 

Green.—A secondary color compounded of the 
primaries blue and yellow; and the complement or 
true contrast of red. Brunswick green is an oxychlo¬ 
ride of copper; mineral green, a subcarhonate of 
copper; Scheele's green, an arsenite of copper; the 
green used in printing the legal-tender notes of the 


tion with Marmaduke Johnson, and his own son. 
The most famous of his publications were Eliot's 
Indian Bible and Psalm Book. He had nineteen 
children, several of whom were printers, Bamuol be¬ 
ing one of the earliest printers in Boston; and an¬ 
other son, Bartholomew, being noted for establishing, 
in 1704, the Boston Newsletter, the first successful 
periodical in the Colonies. A grandson, Timothy 
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United Hinton, or Greenback*, was a compound of 
new and patented material, 

Orecut, Samu&l* -The mteceemr to Btepheu I hive, 
the first printer in the North American < ‘uhmiei, 
Bammd Green printed from lb IP until hi* death* in 
1702, and la believed to have published a hundred 
works during the fifty years that lie conducted the 
Cambridge JPnww, including thorn issued In mmm> 


Green, became Government Printer in Gonneetieut, 
where his descendants pursued the same vocation for 

nearly ti mntury. 

Griffin* or Gryphon,-A fabulous animal, having 

the body ami feet of the lion, and the head, wings, 
ami claws of the eagle, A favorite figure in heraldry, 

m combining the highest qualities of the beast ami 
bird* or atrength and swiftness, with courage, pru* 
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dence and vigilance. It formed part of the armo- Gmde.-A puw of rule or lead telunml by a 
rial tearing granted to printers individually and col- light cord to which a w<-.ght or large type w attached, 
kctivelv by Frederick III, Emperor of Germany, which is hud upon the copy on the upper-ease, to 
_S devices \ assist the compositor m keeping the connection. 

Grimier Machines.-Power-presses in which Many morning newspaper compositors never use a 
grippers, as contradistinguished from tapes, are used, guide, partly because their takes of copy are gen- 
Grippers -The metal claws of a power-press, orally short, and partly because guuh-sarea hindrance 
which seize hold of the sheet of paper as it lies on to rapid composition. _ \ arums forms of guides have 
the feeding-board and hold it while it receives the been invented, one oi which is illustrated in the 
impression under the cylinder. They finally release adjoining column. ^ , 

it in order that the delivery apparatus may remove it Guill&rd, Charlotte. * -I he first celebrated female 
from the machinery. printer. As the wifi' and widow of two distinguished 

Groove.—An indentation on the upper surface of French printers, Remholt and < ’hcvalon, she was for 
the short cross of a chase, to receive the spurs of the a series of years interested in the art, and in the year 
points and to allow them to make holes in the paper 1G52 testified that- she had labored in the profession 
without being injured themselves. f«r fifty years. After the death of her seeond hus- 

Grmmd— 1 The principal colors of a composition or hand, (Uaude t’hevahm, m lolO, she personally 


from tlie machinery. 

Groove. —An indentation on the upper surface of 
the short cross of a chase, to receive the spurs of the 
points and to allow them to make holes in the paper 
without being injured themselves. 

Ground.—The principal colors of a composition or 


Ground— The principal colors ot a composition or mum, \ pomuumy 

picture, to which all others are considered as second- superintended her presses, and eorreemd the Latin 
ary—the first layer of color upon which the others publications, which wen* distinguished for their ae- 
are placed. In a picture, the ground is the scenery, curacy. For sixteen years she maintained a great 
or objects introduced as a setting for the principal renown for the beauty and exuetms* of her Latin 
figures, the part nearest the eye being distinguished and Greek hooks, publishing a line Latin Bible, 
as the foreground, and the most distant as the back- Erasmus Testament, and the works of the Fathers, 
ground. In etching, the ground is the composition The works of St. Gregory in two volumes is mo¬ 
used to cover the plate. (See Etching.) niased as a typographical treasure, containing bufc 

Group.—In art, an arrangement of figures which three errors, l wo works by Lippowan, Bishop oi 
produces unity of effect either alone or as distin- Verona, which wen* confided to her on account of 
guished from other portions of the composition. her accuracy, were printed in brio and UV», and 

Grub-Street.—A term used to designate a low or were highly esteemed tor the perihelion and beauty 
venal order of literature, from the fact that Grub- of execution. A Greek lexicon, commenced by 
Street, in London, was the residence of many im- Bogard, was completed by (’barbate Guillard after his 
poverished authors, who supported themselves by death, ami, like her other voluminous publications, ifc 
writing poems, political squibs, lampoons, etc., at was celebrated for elegance ami accuracy, Hite died 
the order of occasional patrons. Seditious and libel- in lontk 

ous pamphlets and papers were written for a series of Guilleuiote. 4 n French, the marks of quotation, 
years by reduced authors living in the wretched so called from the inventor, which are east together, 
tenements of this street, and the name became affixed thus : « ». 

to such anonymous publications. In 1730 an amusing Guillotine Cutting M&ohlnn. This machine 
and brilliant attack upon some of the authors of the ih of Iron, with an iron or mahogany table on which 
day was published in a series of numbers, under the to place tin* paper to be cut. A movable gauge in 


title of The Memoirs of the Society of Grub-Street, attached to a slide, which now in a graduated seale 


and the great success of the publication induced 
Cave to establish a literary serial, the famous Gentle¬ 
man’s Magazine, which became the prototype of the 
modern monthly magazine. Fox, the author of tin* 
Book of Martyrs, found shelter and security from 
persecution in this miserable street. j 



GUIDE OR COPY-HOLDER, INVENTED BY YOUNG. 


by which the si/.e to Im cut can lie regulated to the 
sixteenth part of an inch. When the paper U in its 
place, it in held immovable by a platen and screw; 
a cog-wheel which moves in a ratchet attached to a 
large knife h turned, and the knife domvmL, cutting; 
through the paper with great rapidity. The wheel in 
then reversed, in im motion, and the knife aseeudH 
preparatory to a frerii cut, 

Gutenberg, John, or John CHmtdhwih, >THu 
following sketch was translated by Mr, Jacob Glaser, 
of Philadelphia, expre*4y for this publication, from 
a recent article In lies Annalen der Typographic, il 
leading German typograplilcal journal, and it em¬ 
bodies the version of Gtifetiberg’s career which is 
now generally accepted in < Germany. 

John Gemflebmh, of Gutenberg, born LIPT, wm 
a member of a respectable putriehin family of Mentz. 
His father, Prieto GemttrLelq married Else, hist 
branch of the patrician families in Gutenberg. The 
fruita ot thin marriage were two sons, Prielo and 
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. ^hn. Of his younger years and education nothing 
known. Becoming involved in the strife between 
t^tricians and burghers, in Mentz, the Gensfleisch 
^inily removed (1420) most likely first to Eltville, in 
^heingau, where they settled on an estate, and 
Mtere the younger Frielo lived in 1434. From a 
document dated Strasburg, 1434, belonging to the 
^Utenberg family (this being the name by which it 
best known), it appears for the first time with 
^rtaintv that he was domiciled there. In this 
document he declares that the city clerk of Mentz 
^as bound to him for the payment of an annuity due 
him by the city of Mentz, but his claim was 
^nied, because he did not return to Mentz when 
authorities at Strasburg wished to retain him. 
There is no clear development of his doings in 
Strasburg. The only authentic knowledge of him 
as well as later in Mentz, is drawn from the 
documents relating to his various law-suits. His 
hame appears in the Acts of Strasburg, in 1436, in a 
s hit at law against Andrew Dritzehns, in which suit 
hiention is made of forms, presses, and printing. 
Probably Gutenberg was engaged in experiments 
&nd inventions of various kinds. In 1438 he organ- 
an association for polishing stones and making 
mirrors. It appearing, however, that he possessed 
some secrets which he was reluctant to divulge, his 
associates entered into a new contract with him, in 
which, for a certain price, he was to disclose whatever 
he knew of the arts. 

Among these arts was probably the printing of 
wooden tablets on the press, so that more than one 
could be printed at a time, and the leaves be printed 
on both sides, which was not customary, as far as is 
known, at that time, among those who produced 
a print by rubbing. It is also very probable that in 
Strasburg he attempted to introduce movable letters, 
without, however, arriving at any practical result. 

During his sojourn in Strasburg, it also appears by 
public documents that he was sued by Anna of the 
Iron Door, for breach of promise of marriage, and 
that he probably married the plaintiff, as she was 
afterwards known by the name of Gutenberg. 
Whether they lived together subsequently, or were 
man and wife in name only, is not known. While 
these facts indicate that Gutenberg’s first attempts to 
invent printing were made in Strasburg, it is in 
3 lentz, whither we accompany Gutenberg, that the 
invention proper must be looked for; as there remain 
no traces of the products of his labor in Strasburg as 
a printer. Probably his continued financial embar- 
ra ssment, and the prospect of procuring from his 
^reli-to-do relatives the necessary means for the prose- 
cU tion of his plans, led him to Mentz. On the 
of April, 1444, he was in Strasburg. Towards 
end of the year 1444, or the beginning of 1445, 
c oompanied by a faithful servant, Lorenz Beildeck, 

** . , 1 . . _•_"I _ i H T _L_ 


he 


must have arrived at Mentz. 


Of the first five years of his residence in Mentz it 
only known that his uncle rented to him a resi¬ 
dues, and, further, that on the 6th of October, 1448, 


he lent Gutenberg 150 guilders. He was probably ^ 
engaged in experiments, by which his means were 
exhausted. In 1450 it was his fortune to find a 
wealthy and active partner in John Fust, with whom, 
on the 22d of August, he made a contract in pur¬ 
suance of which Fust lent Gutenberg 800 guilders in 
gold, at six per cent, interest, for the purpose of pur¬ 
chasing material, and promised a yearly payment of 
300 guilders for working capital. The profits were 
to be equally divided, and it was understood that in 
case the partnership was dissolved, the 800 guilders 
should be repaid to Fust, the business, stock, etc* 
being held as security for such payment. 

Gutenberg’s first works were probably alphabet 
cards, extracts from the Latin Grammar, the Catholi- 
con, and a school-book, with precepts and examples. 
It is very likely that these publications were printed 
from wooden blocks, even after the invention of 
movable types. Gutenberg’s first movable . types 
were made of wood, and the earliest impressions of 
them are still extant. They were cut in pear-wood, 
and had a hole bored in them, so that by means of a 
thread or wire they could be kept in position. In 
printing, they were held together in an iron frame. 

Although at this time the first steps had been 
taken, it is clear that the art was far from being 
completed. The wooden types were very susceptible 
to injury; they had to be cut of a very large size, and 
letters of a like character were not altogether uniform, 
for it was no easy matter to make them of a certain 
size and at the same time preserve the required 
firmness. The cutting in metal, however, must have 
caused a marked increase in the cost. The mind 
would naturally revert to the practicability of casting a 
type in metal, or impressing it on soft metal, in order 
to obtain a mould for casting type of uniform charac¬ 
ter. The fact that Fust, in 1452, advanced to Guten¬ 
berg an additional sum of 800 guilders in gold, 
indicates that at that time the invention had reached 
some degree of success, or the cautious tradesman 
would not have given such additional aid to further 
the enterprise. 

The partnership had now progressed so far that 
they were enabled to undertake a great work, the 
Biblia Latina Vulgata , which was completed in 1455. 
This venerable monument of printing, contained in 
two folio volumes, 641 leaves (the copies in Munich 
and Vienna, with the record of the Kubric, containing 
645 leaves) in double column, without folios, catch¬ 
words, signatures, and initials. With the exception 
of the first nine pages, which have 40 lines, and the 
tenth, which has 41, the pages have each 42 lines; 
hence the title—the 42-line Bible. (See Deduced 
fac-simile of an illuminated page of this Bible.) 

The type used was called Missal-type; and it is 
supposed that it was cast in metal [but the appear¬ 
ance of the page indicates that some of the words 
were engraved logotypes, and that many of the letters 
were cut and not cast]. Two editions of the work 
were published; one on parchment, with brilliantly 
drawn initials, decorated with gold, the other on 
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paper, with drawings of alternate red and blue 
initials. Six copies on parchment (one of which is 
in Leipsic, and another in Berlin) and nine on paper 
(there being one copy in each of the cities of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, Leipsic, Munich, and Vienna) are 
known to exist. 

Nearly all the early writers express a # positive 
opinion that this 42-line Bible, and not the 36-line 
edition, was the first issued, and that the latter was 
the first production of the press of Albrecht Pfister, 
in Bamberg, although in later times T. 0. Weigel 
and Zestermann have raised their voices in opposition 
to that version. The publication of the work with¬ 
out date or imprint indicates that the copies were 
sold at high prices, similar to those received for 
manuscripts. This business policy, however, does 
not necessarily imply any intention to defraud, as 
the leading motive of the inventors was probably an 
indisposition to proclaim their secret to the world. 

In principle, the discovery was now ended; a 
great event had taken place; but in the subsequent 
progress much was wanting, and Gutenberg did not 
possess the capacity for dealing with details and 
overcoming the difficulties which from time to time 
presented themselves. The cast type, intended to 
supersede those made of wood, were very imperfect. 
The sharpness of face was soon lost, and the delinea¬ 
tion and cut of the original letters were defective. 
The partners, for this reason, sought for a new power 
to overcome these difficulties, and found it in Peter 
Schoeffer, to whom, as the improver of the art, too 
much praise cannot be awarded. 

Schoeffer was born in Gernsheim, between 1420 
and 1430, and distinguished himself at an early age 
by his calligraphic efforts. Of his family and his 
younger years we know nothing more except that 
he applied himself for a time to studying law, resided 
afterwards in Paris, and was known as an accom¬ 
plished illuminator and title-writer. In 1450 or 1451 
he arrived in Mentz, and was employed by Fust as 
an amanuensis, probably in writing manuscripts and 
drawing initials, as well as in affording assistance in 
perfecting the types. 

He beautified the forms (or shape) of the letters, 
made them more symmetrical, discovered a better 
composition for the type, and used for the matrices a 
harder metal. He cut the stamps in steel, by means 
of which he was enabled to punch the matrices, 
instead of casting them; in short, he introduced the 
casting of type, which, to this day, forms a vitally 
important auxiliary of the art. He also essentially 
improved the color of the ink by the addition of oil, 
which up to this time had been composed of lamp¬ 
black, water, and lime. 

That Schoeffer’s labors were of great importance is 
shown by the fact that the wealthy and respectable 
Fust gave him his daughter Christina in marriage. 
This event occurred in 1454 or 1455; we can arrive 
at no truer date than this. (See Schoeffee.) 

It is not improbable that the shrewd, calculating i 
Fust contemplated, from the commencement of the I 


| partnership, depriving Gutenberg (whom he held in 
his power by his money advances) of his share in 
the business. And now, since he had established a 
firm alliance with the accomplished Schoeffer, lie 
could go on unhindered in the accomplishment of his 
plans. The new improvements were not imparted to 
Gutenberg. In 1455 Fust instituted suit for the pay¬ 
ment of the 1600 guilders he had advanced, with 
compound interest from date of loan, and the 
decision was, of course, unfavorable to Gutenberg 
Fust demanded the didiverv of the material and 
assets of the business, which had been pledged for 
the payment of the money, and < hit eu berg saw him¬ 
self defrauded of the fruits of his patient and, up to 
this time, unrequited toil. 

His energy, in spite of this severe blow, however, 
was not lost Under great trials and difficulties, he 
continued to make progress in the art, and in 1400 
we hear of him in new enterprises. By the aid of 
Dr. Conrad flummery, Gutenberg was again enabled 
to work on a satisfactory basis, lie was also obliged 
to pledge his new printing-office as security for the 
money advances of flummery, hut was allowed to 
remain in undisputed possession of the same until 
his death. 

According to all accounts, tin* budur^ must have 
been carried on in lluinmcry’s hou it*. In 1 Pin, the 
Oatholicon, in large folio, printed with semi-tb»tidc j 
type, was issued from Gutenbergs piv-w. The type '• 
was certainly finished after flu* style of Hchoeffer’H I 
improvements, but they laek tint elegance of Helmet- 1 
fer’s. The work wits comprised In G74 leaves, in 1 
double column, GO lines to the eoluum; it wan I 
printed in two editions, on parchment and <m paper, 
with drawn initials. Signatures, catchwords, and 
folios are wanting. The printer U not mimed, 
There is no doubt that the book was printed in 
Gutenberg’s office, as at that time he alone was in 
possession of tin* type. 

On the lMth of January, 14G5, Gutenberg was taken 
into the employ of the courtiers of the Elector, 
Adolph of Nassau, and removed to Kltville. The 
printing-office which fie there organized he Inwed 
to Heinrich Beehter Mftum Gutenberg receive! an 
annual payment from the Elector of a new suit of 
clothes, twenty husheis of corn, and two tuti* of wine, 
He did not, however, long enjoy tm increased prm 
perity. On the 24th of February, 1 m% he fuel erased 
to exist, as is shown by a document of the above 
date, in which Dr. flummery instituted tin action 
against the Duke Adolph of Nassau, » 4 Archbishop 
of Mentz, for certain printingunateriaG, which dal 
not belong to flummery, and which were chimed to 
he for the sole use of, and in, the city of Menu A* 
Gutenberg is mentioned as a printer on the 4th of 
November, I4G7, he mu,4 have died between that 
time and the 24th of February, 14GK. He was fmrird 
in the Church of the Holy FmueGetM, which 
destroyed in 1742. No trace remains ofauv memorial 
to mark his exact resting-place; but on the site of the 
church there was erected, on the I4f!i of August, mt 
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a bronze Htatuc, by Thonvuldson; and every printed the machines into England, France, Germany the 
book taa memorial ot his world-moving discovery. East Indies, and China (where one was furnished for 
Gutta-Percha Elates. ype-tonns are some- missionary purposes). Mr. Hagar died in December' 
times stereotyped in gutta-percha, or a similar 1868, and his foundry is now owned and conducted 
material which has been specially prepared for this by his sons, under the firm name of Hagar & Co 
purpose, aiul for such plates impressions are taken on Hair-Line.-Type having unusually thin lines on 
tin, iron, wood, limns, or other hard substances. They its face. 

can be used in printing cm metallic surfaces which Hair-Space.—The thinnest of the spaces. On 

are not exactly level or even, or readily curved round an average, ten lmir-spaces equal one em, but occa- 
eylimlers. The mode of preparation is, to some sionally they are made thicker, and sometimes 
extent, a trade secret, hut it is said to lu* us follows: thinner, than this, according to the body of the font. 
The matrix is taken by pi ensure trom the form of r I here are seldom less than seven or more than ten 
type while the sheet of gutta-percha is hot, and soft, hair-spaces to the em. 

\VheneoM and hard, a second impression, or reverse Half-Case.—A ease whose width is about half 
ot itself, is taken from this mould, and this, when cold that oi an ordinary upper case. The space between 
and hard, is, after being blocked, ready tor use on a the uprights of a whole frame is usually equal to the 
typographical press. . ^ breadth of one and a half cases. If a rack he fitted 

Gutters. -The furniture separating two adjoining up within it, there remains a certain space unoccu- 
pngcs in a elmse; as between folios t and S in a half- pied, and this is sometimes tilled by a board or galley 

sheet ot Hvo, ^ rack, or left vacant, with only a shelf at the bottom. 

Gutfcor-Snipo. A small ami narrow printtsi bill Half-cases are made in order to utilize this space, and 

or poster, which is usually pasted on curbstones. by fixing up a small rack for them, about ten may 

be conveniently accommodated* They are useful for 
H. holding title letters or fancy fonts. They contain 

forty-nine boxes. 

Haarlem, Haorlom, or Harlom. A Sty of! Half-Sheet, -When a form imposed in snoli a 
Ninth Ilollunil, vvIiioh, the iv.-tiili'inv ol Kiwtcr, j msiuiu'r uh to porfort itself, milking two copies on a 
disputes with M.-nU the honor of being the birth- j sheet, it is called a half-sheet. 

place of printing by movable metal type. Situated I Half-Tint.— An intermediate color, or a middle 

on u navigable river only three miles from the sea, j tint, 

seventeen mile* from Leyden, ami hut ten miles from j Half-Title.— An epitome of the. full title, which 
Amsterdam, it ha* enjoycd for many centuries a nm- j is placed at the head of the opening page of the 
spieuous position in history, and great advantages in ; text of a hook. If should be set in the neatest 
manufactures. It was once particularly celebrated ; and simplest manner possible, and when the matter 
for the success and magnitude of its printing, hut this ; extends to three or more lines it should, if possible, 
business lias declined, although its type-foundries , la* displayed in a similar style to the title-page, but 
still maintain considerable reputation, especially as j in rat tier smaller type. The space occupied by the 
tlie principal source whence the .lews obtain their ; half-title will vary according to the width of margin 
.Hebrew type. The handsome public square contains j in the succeeding pages, the size of the page, and the 
a bronze statin* in honor ot Roster as tin* inventor of | openness or closeness of the lines of the text. The 
printing, ami public hvttivuls have been held period- j degree of taste, possessed by the compositor is in- 
ically by tin* city in commemoration of his alleged | variably shown by the. appearance of the title and 
claims to the invention. j half-title. 

Hagar, William. An American type-founder, i Hand-Bills. - CComparatively small printed hills, 
who w uh born in Rutland, Vermont, in IThH, In j used chiefly to advertise auctions of real or personal 
early life he was apprenticed to a watchmaker, and ; property. In England they arc intended for eireula- 
iu hSlfo after acquiring some .skill in this pursuit, j tiou by hand, ami from this use their name is derived; 
lm went to New York, where, after searching in but in tin* United states they are generally attached 
vain for employment in the business in whieh he had to the walls of frequented rooms of taverns, or other 
been partly trained, he found employment in Elihu places of public resort. Like posters, whieh are of 
White's type-foundry. He .speedily berame skilled ; much larger size, they arc also sometimes pasted on 
in his ditheuli new occupation, ami, after being pro- I outer walls, or on trees or fences, in or near great 
Hinted from one grade to another, obtained an interest j thoroughfares. Any variety of type is permissible in 
in White’s type-foundry. Subsequently, under van- j a hand-hill, except small, ornate, and complicated 
nits business connections, he continued tin* business ; letters, which are not easily read, and an 1 , therefore, 
nf type-founding in New York, until a few years j unsuitable for this class of work. In a circular the 
before Uis death, withdrawing from it only during - sizes of the types in the different lines should be duly 
Mu* or two internals of a long budaevi enreer. At j proportioned to each other according to the impor- 


nne time he was tin* owner of tin* patent right of tin* tunee of the words, ami the whole should possess a 
Bruce type-costing machine, and during this period he certain harmony of appearance, both in regard to the 
not only supplied American foundries, hut introduced character of the fonts employed and the thickness of 
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HAND-BILLS—HANSAKD, THOMAS CURSON. \ 


the strokes of the letters. But in a hand-bill, a few 
lines may be thrown out very boldly, and their com¬ 
parative importance may thus be advantageously 
exaggerated. The object of this is, that on a casual 
glance the reader may be at once struck with the 
novelty, usefulness, necessity, or advantage ot the 
thing or occasion thus presented. 

Handbook.—A small book for common use; 
generally a compendium or abstract prepared in a 
manner suitable for convenient reference. The word 
is theoretically a synonym for manual, but in practice 
there is generally a distinction in the class of subjects 
to which these terms are applied. Thus, publishers 
announce a Handbook of Travel, and a Manual of 
Typography. 

Handle of a Press—The extremity of the bar, 
and the part of the hand-press taken hold of by the 
pressman in running the carriage into and out of the 
position in which the impression is obtained. The 
handle is usually a wooden cylinder covering the bar, 
and is made of a size and shape that can be con¬ 
veniently grasped by the hand. 

Handling.—In art, the management of the 
instrument, pencil, brush, etc., within which the 
effects are produced. Thus, the handling of Albert 
Diirer has been praised as spirited, bold, and free. 

Hand-Inker.—A machine for diminishing labor 
and securing better work in rolling the forms printed 
on hand-presses. It is adapted to the use of one or 
two rollers. 



HAND-INKER FOR HAND-PRESS. 


Hand-Made Paper. —Paper manufactured by 
hand, in contradistinction to that made by machine. 

Hand-Mould.— In type-founding, the. small in¬ 
strument or frame into which the matrix is fixed. 
The mould is composed of two parts. The external 
surface is of wood, the internal of polished steel. At 
the top is a shelving orifice, into which the metal is 


poured. The space within is set according to the 1 
required body of the letter, and is made exceedingly i 
true. The melted metal, being poured into this 
space, sinks to the bottom into the matrix, and, 
instantly cooling, the mould is opened, and the type i H | 
cast out by the workman. Formerly the types were 
cast exclusively by this process; but the art has been 
gradually improved until the type-easting machine | 
(see Type-Casting Machine) has entirely super- | 
seded the hand-mould in the United States, except in 
the manufacture of the very large sizes of typos, 

Hand-Press. — A press worked by baud, in con¬ 
tradistinction to one which works more automatically , 
by machinery. 

Handwriting.— -Manuscript; also the peculiar : 
style of letters formed by any individual, Hand¬ 
writing seems to he an especially characteristic i 
expression of individual peculiarities, and as Mich is 
infinitely varied, notwithstanding the prevailing style 
of certain countries or times; and a general uequaint- 
anec with the varieties is one of the earliest necessi¬ 
ties of the printer. 

Hanging Indention. - When the first line is ; 
brought full out to the commencement of the If 
measure, and the second and following lines hm §j 
u certain indention, the former hang* over, and j 
the arrangement is called by some it hanging j 
indention; by others the term u*cd is run out 
and indent. This paragraph is ittt example, ; 

Hanging: Pagen. Pages of type which are ; 
found, after being locked up, to be out of the per- . 
pendieular. The remedy for fids is, to untuck the j 
quarter in which It is imposed, nnd to put the face of [; 
the type with the fingers of one ham!, at the same [. 
time pushing up the page with the oilier, until it . 
regains its proper position, Bometiurw the hanging of 
a page is eaused by the page at its side bring rather 
longer, or by the foot-aid binding iigatinf the furni¬ 
ture; in this ease an extra lend or piece of rcglct 
should be placed at the tout of the page before re- ■ 
locking up, no m to be clear of the olisfnele. When a 
form Is unlocked, cure should lie taken not to leave 
the quoins too slack, as the ofterafcion of ha naming flit j 
others may either w|tuibl»le the matter <>r mine it to 
hang. j: 

Hang up,' 'To place wet printed nh**c(.% tWi I 
from the preen, upon drying finiest or Sines. 

Hansard, Thomaa Curnm. \n eminent au« ' 
tiior on tyjmgrttphy. Hr wm the son of Luke Unto 
sard, a Htimnsfut and tnborioiH typography who 
held for some yearn the office of printer to the ibmw 
of Common.*, and hum very liberal In It U benefactions 
to the printers of famdom T. * \ ilmnard was an 
ingenious practical printer; he Hunwditlly tbinnW 
nil establishment rat bn I the Fate rooster Press, in 
Paternoster Slow, and was the inventor of a prw and 
other articles of machinery applicable to bin bud urn*. 

In !K‘id he published bin Typography a rirtal octave 
of nearly one thousand pages, which hie* held an 
honorable station m one of flic great autbormm up»n 
the history ami practice of printing. If U a Iwnls : 






HANSAED, THOMAS CUESON-HEAD-STICKS. 


written m a conscientious and careful spirit, and 
is well entitled to the fame that it has enjoyed, 
X, 0. Hansard was also the author of the treatises 
upon Printing and Type-founding in the British 
Encyclopaedia* He was born in 1776, and died in 
1888. 

Hard or Heavy Impression.— An impression 
taken when there is too much pull on the press, caus¬ 
ing lines which should be soft and delicate to come 
up heavy and strong, and frequently injuring irre¬ 
parably the face of the type. 




I! ATT KILN LEY TYCK MKTTINfi MACHINE, 

Hattersley Type-petting Machine*- > An En¬ 
glish type-setting machine, which stands on a space* 
of two feet by three, and is worked by touching a 
key-board, like that of a piano. Tin* type used is of 
the ordinary kind; and it is plueed in the composing- 
stick direct, by only one motion. If is said that tin* 
keys have been worked at the rate of 20,000 letters 
per hour. The machine is simple and comparatively 
inexpensive, the price ranging from §075 (in gold,) 
upwards. 

Hat-Tip ProHB. The accompanying illustration 
represents a hat-tip press, used in printing by the hot 
method, to obtain impressions in gold-leaf. In work 
of this description the forms mint la* composed of 
metal harder than type-metal, such as brass types, 
brass plates, or electrotypes. The presses are, heated, 
ho that the form to he printed may lx* kept hot. Hat- 
tips art 1 prepared for working by being dampened 
with a solution of transparent shellac dissolved in 
spirits of wine; satin or velvet is powdered with the 
white of an egg dried in tin* sun, ami subsequently 
ground very fine; to leather the white of an egg, mixed 
with a small quantity of sugar, is applied. In print¬ 
ing, better results will nearly always he obtained by 
laying the leaf on the face of the form than by putting 
it on the material; and the tympan should be quite 
hard. 




TAYLOR, HAT-TIP PR1S88. 

Headings,-*— The setting of words in the heads of 
ruled columns of ledgers, day-hooks, time-books, etc. 
The compositor, in setting them up, does not gener 
ally use a stick, hut picks up the words in his fingers, 
and lays them along the bottom ridge of a long 
galley, to which he, affixes the sheet, and spaces out 
the words so as to bring them into their proper 
positions. The pressman, in working headings, feeds 
his sheets hi a particular line; for in ruling, some 
sheets may he a trifle out in the margin, although 
the lines will be exact; and by feeding to the same 
line at each impression, the headings arc certain to 
fall right. 

Head-Line or Head.— The top line of a page, 
containing the* running title and folio. When there 
is no running title, the folio is styled the head-line, 
(’hapler-liues arc head-linos, as are also the titles of 
articles in periodicals and newspapers. 

Head-Pieces.— Ornamental designs used at the 
heads or commencements of chapters. The early 
productions of the press were embellished with beau¬ 
tifully executed drawings in various colors, done by 
hand, and displaying the highest skill of the illumi¬ 
nators. Gradually, as books were produced more 
cheaply, wood-engravings were used; then metal orna¬ 
ments were, produced, and subsequently flowers or 
border*. The latter were superseded by simple brass 
rules, and some years ago even these were dispensed 
with, and head-pieces were seldom or never seen. 
Tht* recent revival of old-style printing has brought 
with it not only the old faces of type, but the old 
ornamental head-pieces, and many of the newest and 
most tasteful works are now ornamented with fac~ 
aimifr'x of head-pieces which were in fashion two cen¬ 
turies ago, 

Head-Sticks or Head-Purniture.—Furniturc 
put at the heads of pages, in composition, to make 
margin, 








HEAP—HENEY, DAVID. 


Heap.—The pile of paper given out and wetted 
down for any job. 

Hebrew.—The names of the letters of the Hebrew 
Alphabet will be found elsewhere. (See Alphabet.) 
The plan of the Hebrew upper and lower cases, with 
points, as given in The American Printer, is illustra¬ 
ted on this page. Hebrew, like several other ancient 
languages, is written and printed from right to left. 


sometimes occur, either through the varying systems 
of different foundries, or through carelessness; ami as 
the type is worn, its height diminishes. A letter or 
line of letter is said to be high when it is above the 
height of the letters surrounding it. 

Heliotype.—A process by which an imprint of 
the characters or picture which are intended to be 
reproduced, is taken upon a bed of prepared gelatine; 
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Heliochromy.-—The process of obtaining photo¬ 
graphic pictures in their natural colors. 

Heliography.—The art of fixing the images 
produced by the camera-obscura. 

Height to Paper.—The distance between the face 
and foot of type. Bruce’s Specimen Book states that 
American type are cast ninety-two hundredths of an 
inch in height. Variations from this rule, however, 


from this imprint U then obtained a malm vdtkfo 
when subjected to tin* galvanic battery, mill ppdm*r 
a negative tn copper, from which imprmdmn rati I# 
made by the ordinary pr»ntmg*pre,HS, 

Hell. ““The receptacle for broken and bain-red 
type. Modem refinement Itiw almost expunged Him 
expression from the printerV vocabulary, 

Htnry* David.—A printer and witlnir, cllitlti* 
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guished tor being actively engaged in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for more than half a century, also as the 
particular friend of Benjamin Franklin while he was 
a journeyman in England, and as a near relative of 
Patrick Henry, of Revolutionary fame. Descended 
from a family of remarkable intelligence near Aber¬ 
deen, Scotland, he disappointed His father, who 
intended him for the Church, by leaving Aberdeen 
College for London, when but fourteen years of age, 
to follow his fancy for printing. Here he attracted 
the attention of Edward Cave, and married that gen¬ 
tleman's sister. While a journeyman, he was an 
intimate friend of Benjamin Franklin and William 
Btrahan. Soon after his marriage, Henry established 
a newspaper in Reading, England, and in 1754, his 
name appeared as a partner in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1 le is believed to have been a voluminous 
author, but a peculiar modesty made him avoid 
notoriety, and Ids publications were always anony¬ 
mous, Remarkably successful as a printer and 
publisher, agriculture was Ids amusement, and, not¬ 
withstanding his other employments, he for many 
years praelieed farming on a considerable scale, and 
wrote and published in 1772 a valuable practical work 
called The t Complete English Farmer. He was also 
the author of a voluminous and excellent, history of 
the voyages of discovery performed by English navi¬ 
gators, which was published from 1774 to 17H0. 
David Henry died in 171)2, at the age of eighty-two. 


ten syllables, either with or without an additional 
syllable. A perfect instance is found in the following 
couplet: 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee, 

’T is all thou art, and all the proud shall he. 

Hiatus. —A deficiency in the text of an author, as 
from an erasure, injury, etc.; also, in grammar and 
prosody, the occurrence of a final vowel followed 
immediately by an initial vowel of the next word, 
without an apostrophe and compelling a gap or stop 
for the full utterance of the words. This repetition 
of the same sound is a serious blemish in composi¬ 
tion, although the short sound of a vowel may be 
permitted to follow the long one. 

Hieroglyphic. —Writing by sculpture or picture, 
consisting of figures of animals, plants, and other 
material objects such as were employed by the Egyp¬ 
tians. A species of hieroglyphics were in use by the 
Mexicans at the. time of their conquest by the Span¬ 
iards. By this method of writing, ideas are expressed 
by representations of visible objects; in the simplest 
form the word or thought is represented by the rude 
picture of itself, as when the American Indian drew 
the rude arrow-head to represent the weapon itself; 
but in a more complex system the same arrow was 
made, to represent the idea of rapidity, war, or defi¬ 
ance, while in the highest or most scholarly hiero¬ 
glyphics used by the priesthood of Egypt, as a secret 
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language, the figure was used to 
ex press the first vocal sound in the 
name of the object represented. 
In Egypt the hieratic and demotic 
systems of writing were simplifica¬ 
tions of the hieroglyphics suited 
to the requirements of the people. 
(Bee Alphabet.) 

History .—A narrative of events, 
particularly of facts respecting na¬ 
tions or individuals. This word as 
the title for a hook is supposed to 
have been first used by Herodotus 
in the. fifth century before the 
Christian era. In a broader sense, 
history is made to include the ac¬ 
count of all events, and thus com¬ 
prehends natural history, or the 
facts of the animal, vegetable, and 


Henry Patent Press.— A press made of various 
sizes, suitable for printing country newspapers, books, 
or job-work. It was invented by John Henry, and is 
manufactured by the Ameriean Bower-Press Manu¬ 
facturing (Uimpany, at Newark, New Jersey. Among 
the advantages claimed for it are cheapness, simpli¬ 
city, solidity, strength and durability. One feature 
said to be peculiar to this machine is a crank at the 
cud of the shaft to whieh the level gearing is attached, 
which enables the pressman to get up and distribute 
ink without setting the press in motion. 

Heroic Verse.—The measure usually employed 
in heroic or epic poetry. In English, the iambic of 


mineral kingdoms. This extensive division of litera¬ 
tim* has furnished an immense field for all depart¬ 
ments of typographical labor. 

History of Printing.—Printing is the art of 
mechanically multiplying permanent copies of an 
original. The word implies pressure; but photogra¬ 
phic pictures are -said to be printed, although they 
are produced by the action of light. Typography is 
the art of reproducing written language or thoughts 
by means of movable types. Other varieties of 
printing are described under their appropriate heads. 
(Bee Lithogkaphy, Anastatic Feinting, Plate 
Feinting, Calico Feinting, and Feinting.) 
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Some forms of printing were practiced at the most 
remote periods of antiquity. One of the earliest 
methods was the pressure of engraved seals or signets 
into wax, clay, or other soft substance. This was 
understood thousands of years before the Christian 
era. (See Biblical Allusions to Printing.) It 
was also, probably, the first step in the art carried to 
such perfection by the Assyrians or Babylonians 
that they produced clay or brick books which are 
still in existence. (See Assyrian Printing.) Coin¬ 
ing money, by making copies of an original in gold, 
silver, copper, or other metals, was also practiced by 
the Greeks and Romans, and other ancient and civil¬ 
ized nations, several centuries before the Christian 
era, and some coins still in existence date back to 
about 600 b. c. 

Printing, as contradistinguished from coining, and 
similar processes, however, usually implies, in the 
modern sense of the word, either the employment of 
a pigment, like printers’ ink, or the use of chemical 
agencies (as in photography) which serve to product*, 
copies in varied lights and shades of one or more 
colors. The Romans had metal stamps for marking 
names, goods, etc., to which it is supposed they some¬ 
times applied ink, thus using them as hand-stamps 
are used at the present day. 

Some writers have inferred from the nature of these 
hand-stamps, that the essential features of modern 
printing were understood by the Romans, and that it 
was either suppressed by the government, or that its 
development was retarded by the fact that copies of 
books, records, speeches, etc. were readily, rapidly, 
and cheaply multiplied by slaves who were educated 
to serve as copyists or scribes. 

But the art of printing with the aid of a pigment 
is not known to have been applied to literary pur¬ 
poses, or to have been extensively practiced in any 
country, before its invention in China (see, China, 
Printing in), in the tenth century, and it is probable 
that the first attempts to practice it in Europe were 
suggested by the knowledge of the Chineses processes, 
furnished by Marco Polo, at the end of the thirteenth 
century. He brought back with him to Italy, paper 
money printed in China, which was freely exhibited, 
as well as described in his published works; and as 
the Venetians are known to have adopted other 
Chinese inventions, it is plausibly conjectured that 
the skill they acquired during the fourteenth century 
in printing playing-cards and religious pictures 
originated in the information furnished by Marco 
Polo. During the fourteenth century, the art of 
printing playing-cards and religious pictures was 
practiced in Germany and Holland, as well as in 
Venice, and it led to the production of block-book*. 
(Bee Block-Books.) 

Italy, notwithstanding her skill in art, was sur¬ 
passed by Germany and Holland in the knowledge 
of mechanical appliances; and it is a natural result 
of the state of European civilization in the fifteenth 
century that typography was a Dutch or German 
rather than an Italian, French, English, or Spanish 


invention. Many bitter and lengthy controversus 
have been waged over the disputed question of win 
was the European inventor of printing. The respect¬ 
ive claims of the most important of these reputed 
fathers of the art, ami the nature of their labors, ur* 
referred to elsewhere. (See Gutenberg, KostK it. 
Fust, Schoeffkr, Pfisthr, ami Casta li>U 

The most probable theory is, that printing had 
reached, in Europe, the advanced stage in which 
block-books were produced, before any of these reputed 
inventors attempted to practice it; that Roster made 
some marked advance in the art before Gutenberg** 
labors were commenced; that Gutenberg's hmg~e*ou 
tinned efforts not only resulted in men* marked sue. 
cess than those of any of ids predecessors, but also in 
the development which brought printing prominently 
and directly to the notice of all the civil Mod nations 
of Europe; and that the superior excellence attain'd 
by the world-renowned efforts at Mott/,, about fhe 
middle of the fifteenth century, as due to Urn strong 
combination of inventive genius, capital, command 
of varied mechanical appliances, and artistic km*w * 
ledge, which was embodied in the joint efforts tg 
Gutenberg, Fust, ami Sehoelfer. 

The dispersion from Meat/., in October, HteJ, of 
the workmen already initiated into the my story of 
printing (see Aihiligiuh of Nassau) led to a won¬ 
derfully rapid extension of the art, whu*h learned 
men of every nation seemed ready to welcome with 
delight; ami the relative intellectual condition of the 
different parts of Europe can be fairly deduced from 
the bare chronology of the facts. Before Use eomplr- 
tion of the first half-century, printing had been 
established throughout almost the whole of civilized 
Europe, ami the dates previous to the year Ibtei are 
of special interest, tm exhibiting the sturdy infancy 
of the art (Bee Incunabula,! 

England was one of the last of the civilized eoii«- 
tries of Europe to establish a printing office, many 
portions of Germany, as well us various town* in 
Italy, France, Switzerland, Boland, Flanders Imp 
gium, Hungary, Wartemberg, Bavaria, the Nether- 
lands, ami Spain, having had prmms in operation 
before? Eaxton commenced hH useful Inborn in W 
minster Abbey, fi-W (' wins , Willi up and Ammo 
iga, Early Printing t n.j 

During tills wondrous first ImlfVetifiuy of typo- 
grapliv, it was caress* *d a prodigy, welcomed a* i4 
miracle by the Pope, king*, and courtier*, ami petted 
as a new mechanical nervaiit evoked for the spmal 
pleasure of the wealthy and the learned, But the 
true character of the art and If 4 login* *t iiitwioit were 
soon revealed. Dire i**r*-hf«ltiir 4 taught them Hut! 
it was hi he the grand liberalizing agent, especially 
intended hi prepare the minds of the people tor md 
and religions liberty. Bigotry, royalty, mid arDmerary 
combimnl against the newly discovered foe, ami the 
censorship of the press, in every land, endcavorml 
vainly to battle with the inevitable, nod blindly 4mm 
to destroy the power which it could only momentarily 
shackle, until in the far future It would rims in gkni 
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force and lmrl tyranny from its throne. (See Cen¬ 
sors hip of the Press.) 

Such extraordinary perfection had been reached by 
the united and peculiar talents of Gutenberg, Fust, 
and Sehoefler, that their immediate successors did 
little more than extend the art into foreign countries, 
where they gained popularity and wealth by multi¬ 
plying the favorite manuscripts, block-books, etc. 
Gradually, however, the leading typographers estab¬ 
lished better and more uniform rub's of orthography 
and punctuation. The virguic, or simple slanting 
line adopted from manuscript and corresponding to 
the present comma, was followed by a simple point, 
equivalent to a period, and two points, or a colon. 
After printing was more fully established, it became 
a less slavish imitation of manuseript; the abbrevia¬ 
tions, and the cramped and crowded lint's, common 
to the copyists on account of tho expense of vellum, 
Wert* gradually abandoned for a greater breadth of 
margin, and general roominess. Polios and signa¬ 
tures were invented, and a catch-word was placed at 
the bottom of each page. The use of tin* black-letter 
prevailed for a eousideruhle period, being gradually 
modified by mechanical improvements upon its most 
common written form, known as the secret ary-gut hie. 
Hut just as Sehoefler had taken the finest handwriting 
of his time ami country for his model, so the first 
Italian printers sought theirs in tin* elegant writing 
of the age of Augustus, and this Roman type was in 
Some east's exquisitely made, partieularly by Jenson, 
while the modern, or secretary* Italian, was copied by 
Aldus Manutius in his famous and beautiful Italic, i 
at the close of the fifteenth century. Title-pages • 
were not introduced in the earliest attempts at typo- < 
graphv, the first appearing in I IKS, amt an ornamental j 
one in H ( JK, hut they were frequently printed merely ! 
m outline, for tin* illuminators to complete. ; 

The Aldiue Livy of however, is a perfect and ! 
elegant hook, with a full-page, weibdisplayed, printed j 
title, almost precisely like the titles of tin* present | 
dav ; the type of the hotly of the work is in handsome 
Roman, and the index is printed neatly in Italic 
at. the front of the volume. 

Gilder the auspices of many scholarly and erudite 
typographers, Hebrew and Greek type reached re¬ 
markable excellence during the sixteenth century, 
being based with conscientious ami scrupulous care 
upon the best models. 

There being as yet no vud reading public, editions 
usually consisted of* only a few hundred copies, and 
the only works in much demand were elementary 
educational treatises or hooks of devotion, J In* first 

great demand for the services of printing arose from 
the religious excitement awakened by the publication 
of Ty inkle's Testament at Antwerp, in LV20, ami 
Luther 1 ^ Bible, which followed it in IfiiU. As print¬ 
ing had responded to the necessities of the only 
universally educated nation of antiquity, and found 
it* birth hi China, it had again responded to the 
iteedm of the most intelligent races in Europe, on the 
great central ground, and, under happier influences, 


spread slowly but surely, permeating from the edu¬ 
cated ('lasses to the illiterate, from the prince to the 
plowman, through a lingering growth of three cen¬ 
turies and a half, instilling lessons of knowledge and • 
freedom, until it accomplished the first great step in 
its mission, and, at the close of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, in free America and enfranchised Europe, races 
in mature manhood were ready to welcome it to the 
maturity of its powers, and with one great leap print¬ 
ing, as if borne forward by the intellectual forces it 
had served to stimulate, at length grasped its fullest 
powers, and the brain of man, by endowing the print¬ 
ing-press with all the. appliances of modern mechanics, 
at; once repaid the debt it owed, anil by the benefac¬ 
tion endowed its benefactor with new vigor. The 
; education of the masses, which was only fairly com¬ 
menced during the last century, multiplied readers, 
and it was not until they were numbered by many 
millions instead of a few thousands that the great 
modern ora of printing fully commenced. Before 
this century, paper and type were, made exclusively 
by hand, and all presses were worked by hand-power; 
and the increase of facilities gained by paper-making 
and type-casting machines and power-presses is so 
great, that at the. present day there are single print¬ 
ing-offices which possess a productive power equal to 
that of all the printing-ofiU'es in existence seventy 
years ago, single paper-mills capable of manufac- 
| taring us much paper as all the paper-mills in exist- 
j once in Europe and America previous to the year 1800, 
and single, type-foundries capable of making more 
type than all the type-foundries of the last century. 

The increase in the, magnitude and extent of print¬ 
ing has been scarcely greater than the improvements 
in every branch of the art. Entire departments, of 
immense importance, have been created. Litho¬ 
graphy, Electrotypy, and Photography have been 
invented outright; Stereotyping has been extensively 
utilized and the variety of its processes enlarged; 
fonts and fan's of type have been multiplied to an 
amazing extent; presses of every imaginable size, 
shape, and rate of speed have been extensively 
manufactured; and improvements and inventions 
applicable to printing and to its auxiliary arts have 
kept pace with the. multiplication of the demands 
for their products. (See Inventions.) Nearly all 
the great modern discoveries have been rendered 
useful in some way to the modern printer; and tlm 
triumph of mind over matter is nowhere so powerfully 
exemplified as in the daily workings of the multi¬ 
tudinous printing-offices of tin* present day. The most 
beautiful paintings are reproduced with wonderful 
fidelity by chromo-lithography; every object in nature 
is copied by the photographer; and typography 
responds to the demands of the age. that she shall be 
the assistant, protector, instructor, critic, consoler, 
historian, and leader of mankind by surmounting all 
manner of literary and mechanical obstacles, and by 
becoming, instead of the mere art preservative of all 
arts, the employer of all arts, and the most powerful 
agent employed in human affairs. 
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Hoe Presses.— Presses of many varieties, sizes, 
and descriptions, manufactured by R. Hoe & Co., of 
New York, a number of which are described under 
their appropriate headings in this work. The most 
famous of these presses is the Patent Type-Revolving 
Printing Machine, which is described in Hoe's Cata¬ 
logue as follows: 

The Type-Revolving Printing Machine was in¬ 
vented by Col. Richard M. Hoe. It is, as its name 
indicates, on the rotary principle; that is, the form of 
type is placed on the surface of a horizontal revolving 
cylinder of about four and a half feet in diameter. 
The form occupies a segment of only about one-fourth 
of the surface of the cylinder, the remainder being 
used as an ink-distributing surface. Around this 
main cylinder, and parallel with it, are placed smaller 
impression cylinders, varying in number from two to 
ten, according to the size of the machine. The large 
cylinder being put in motion, the form of types is 
carried successfully to all the impression cylinders, at 
each of which a sheet is introduced and receives the 
impression of the types as the form passes. Thus as 
many sheets are printed at each revolution of the 
main cylinder as there are impression cylinders 
around it. One person is required at each impression 
cylinder to supply the sheets of paper, which are 
taken at the proper moment by fingers or grippers, 
and after being printed are conveyed out by tapes 
and laid in heaps by self-acting flyers, thereby dis¬ 
pensing with the hands required in ordinary machines 
to receive and pile the sheets. The grippers hold the 
sheet securely, so that the thinnest newspaper may 
be printed without waste. 

The ink is contained in a fountain, placed beneath 
the main cylinder, and is conveyed by means of dis¬ 
tributing rollers to the distributing surface on the 
main cylinder. This surface, being lower, or less in 
diameter, than the form of types, passes by the 
impression cylinder without touching. For each 
impression cylinder there are two inking rollers, 
receiving their supply of ink from the distributing 
surface of the main cylinder, which rise and ink the 
form as it passes under them, then again fall to the. 
distributing surface. 

Each page of the paper is locked up on a detached 
segment of the large cylinder, which segment consti¬ 
tutes its bed and chase. The column-rules run ; 
parallel with the shaft of the cylinder, and are con¬ 
sequently straight, while the head, advertising, and 
dash rules have the form of segments of a circle. The 
column-rules are in the shape of a wedge, with the 
thin part directed towards the axis of the cylinder, so 
as to bind the types securely. These wedge-shaped 
column-rules are held in their place by tongues pro¬ 
jecting at intervals along their length, and sliding in 
rebated grooves cut crosswise in the face of the bed. 
The spaces in the grooves between the column-rules 
are accurately fitted with sliding blocks of metal, 
even with the surfi cj of the bed; the ends of these 
blocks being cut away underneath to receive a pro¬ 
jection on the sides of the tongues of the column- 


rules. The loeking-up is effected by means of screws 
at the foot of each page, hv which the type is held as 
securely as in the ordinary manner upon a flat bed 
and is much less liable to accident. 

The speed of these machines is limited only by the. 
ability of the feeders to supply the sheets. The Four 
Cylinder Machine is run at a rate of over ten thou¬ 
sand per hour; the Six Cylinder Machine, fifteen 
thousand per hour; tin* Eight (Minder Machine, 
twenty thousand; and the Ten <Minder Machine, 
twenty-five thousand. 

The accompanying cuts illustrate this press; and 
also IIoc’s Single Small (Minder Press, from which 
from 2000 to 2000 impressions per hour may he 
obtained; a Single Large (Minder Press adapted to 
flue newspaper ami job-work; a Single Large (VI- 
inder Press that can be run either by hand nr steam 
power; and a Railway Newspaper Printing IVem 
whieh is especially designated to supply newspapers 
of moderate circulation with a cheap but serviceable 
press. 

Ho©, Robert, the founder of the firm of R, H m * 
<& Go,, was horn in 17M-1, in a sequestered district of 
Leicestershire, England. He was bound apprentice 
to a carpenter, but, purchasing his indentures, emi¬ 
grated to the Fiuted States in l So;;, and somi 
afterwards established himself in business first as a 
carpenter, and subsequently in presentnking, hi part¬ 
nership with Matthew ami Peter Smith, who were, 
his brothers-in-law, as he had married their ,ri4er noon 
after his arrival in this country. They were proba¬ 
bly attracted to this pursuit by the fact that Peter 
Smith had invented what was subsequently well 
known ns the Smith hand-press; but the hu*me*H 
increased so slowly that when the two brothersdudnw 
died, in 182**1, and Robert Hoe succeeded to it, im 
employed only a few workmen. Subsequently the 
demand for presses increased rapidly Indore Richard 
Hoe's retirement in IH22. He died in the following 
year; and his immediate sueeesMors were lm eldest 
son, Richard M. Hoe, ami Matthew Smith, s#m of his 
deceased brother-in-law, 

Hogarth, William, An English artLt, ranking 
next to Albert 1 hirer as a |wjmlnri/**r of art, ami an 
suiting it to the requirements of genemt literature. 
Richard Hogarth, the father of the artist, was by 
birth a yeoman of Westmoreland, Iw-nune a Mmol- 
master In Ismdon, was occasionally employed in 
correcting for the press, ami published a work on 
grammar in 17K*2« William, his only son, was bnrtt in 
1IMI7, and was apprenticed, when quit** young, to jui 
eminent silversmith, who employed him m engraving 
arms and ciphers upon phitr. Having aeeitlnitully 
been present in a pot house wrangle, young Hogarth 
was ho amused at the ulwnrdity of the v# m\ that lie 
made a sketch of the group upon the spot; and the 
combatants and observers lavished ho much praw 
upon the attempt that Ins attention win turned hi 
developing his newly discovered talent, and on llie 
comdtmhm of itk apprenticeship lie took some 
in tut art academy* He tutpported himself at first 
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204 HOGARTH, WILLI 

by engraving arms and shop-bills, but soon found 
employment upon decorations for books,* an edition 
of Hudibras giving him the first subject suited to his 
genius.' In 1730, he eloped with the daughter of Sir 
James Thornhill, the painter, who opposed the mar¬ 
riage strongly until reconciled by the talent exhibited 
by the rising artist. To support his family, Hogarth 
painted a number of small groups, which he called 
conversation pieces, and which met with a ready 
sale on account of their novelty. His first great 
series of copper-plates, the Harlot's Progress, con¬ 
tained so admirable a portrait of one of the Lords of 
the Treasury, that it was exhibited by one of the 
members at the Board, and instantly became popular 
among the higher circles of society, was repented on 
fans, etc., and appeared as a pantomime at the theatre. 
His subsequent works may be called comedies, con¬ 
structed upon literary rules and in dramatic unity as 
satires upon the prevalent vices and follies of the 
time. Although his comic power won him popu¬ 
larity, a capacity of another kind is exhibited in his 
grand picture of Paul before Felix. Hogarth died in 
1764, at the age of sixty-seven, and Garrick, the 
actor, inscribed upon his tomb the following appro¬ 
priate lines : 

Parewell, great painter of mankind, 

Who reached the noblest point of art; 

Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 

And through the eye correct the heart. 

If Genius fire thee, reader, stay; 

If Nature touch thee, drop a tear; 

If neither move thee, turn away; 

Toi Hogarth’s honored dust lies here. 

Holbein, Hans.—A celebrated painter of the 
sixteenth century, especially famous for his numerous 
and admirable engravings on wood. It is supposed 
that he was born in Augsburg about 1495, and when 
a child accompanied his father, who was also an 
artist, to Basle, in Switzerland. This city was at that 
time remarkable for its scholarly printers, who were 
‘specially engaged upon religious and learned publi¬ 
cations. Here young Holbein soon attracted attention 
by the excellence of his portraits, and his pictures 
upon Biblical subjects. He painted a remarkable 
portrait of Erasmus, which may probably have, intro¬ 
duced him to Froben, for whom he executed a 
number of ornamental title-pages and designs, some 
of them illustrating the works of Erasmus. As a 
wood-engraver, Holbein is best known for his wonder¬ 
ful series called the Dance of Death, in which, in 
fifty-three successive pictures, death, as a ghastly 
skeleton, overtakes the unsuspecting mortal in every 
grade of life, from the pope to the pauper,— one of 
his victims, in these illustrations, being a printer. 
The superiority of the printers of Basle was so gen¬ 
erally recognized, that Henry VIIL of England 
engaged Bebelius, a printer of that city, to execute a 
magnificent edition of Polydor© Vergil's History of 
England, which for the elegance of illustration and 
beauty of type has been considered the most perfect 
volume published during the sixteenth century. 
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Some of the decorations and designs of this \ve\ 
were furnished by Holbein, ami may have eaused ;. 
invitation to England. He visited that country w l- 
an introductory letter from Erasmus to Sir Thom. 
More, who immediately preheated him at court, win*: 
Henry VIIL made him court painter with a liber, 
pension, ami induced the artist to remain in Englaie. 
where he died of the plague in 1554. The portrait 
painted by Holbein of Henry VIIL ami his queen- 
of Edward YL, and of the distinguished and illu- 
trious personages of the time, have been relied up**: 
as historical authorities. 

Hollow Quadrate.* These are east of varum- 
sizes, graduated to Flea ems. They answer many m 
the purposes of quotations, but are principally 
as frames or miniature ehases for circular or u\ 
jobs. 



liol.latW 


| Homily.— A or rt'llgimtH diawmrwr-"‘fr«*- 

quently used as the title of a published sermon, The 

Ikicik of Homilhw mwrilwd to Graft liter ftpfwimd In 
1547, and a smmd work followed in I5tll Tlu^« 
books were ordered by the Glttireli of England to lm 
road as tt part, of the aerviee, when* no original sermon 
wiw prepared. 

Hornbook. A name for the primer nr first booh 

used in learning to rend* The term nnwe from the 
fktf that ttt England, from the time of Elisabeth until 
the done of the eighteenth century, the primer in rom- 
mort mm consisted of a single sheet of (taper printed 

only on one side* which was fastened upon a board* 
and covered with a transparent sheet of horn to 

preserve the paper from destruction; and in some 
CiiifSR letter* wero rut nr engraved on horn#* A 

handle was often added to the board, making \% 
resemble a rude puddle, A hornb**ok preserved from 
the seventeenth century continued the alphabet, a 
table of it, It, aids, mid the lord's prayer, 

Horn#. A sloping frumc'Wnrk, or inclined plan**, 
made of boards, which is placed on the hank used h% 
hand-pressmen, The white paper Is dep«if«t on 
the horae before if L worked off or printed, an tlm*i 
the pressman can conveniently draw down the dicet* 
with the nail of UU thumb, or a piece of Lute, 
or Ivory, find rapidly transfer them to the tyiiifwn. 

Horsing 1 ite 4Vhen it compositor or pr«wmwn 
charges more in Iih weekly Id!! than lie lots earned, 
or when he habitually resorts to deview to secure 
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advances from his employer, he is said to be hors¬ 
ing it. 

Hot-Pressing*.—' The act of passing; or pressing 
printed, sheets between hot metal plates. Hansard, 
in his Typography, written at a time when hot- 
pressing was being superseded by the present system, 
notwithstanding the popularity it had acquired by 
the brilliant artistic successes of Baskerville, Bodoni, 
ami Ibarra, said : 

Ilot-pressing is usually executed by those who 
make a business of pressing cloths as well as paper. 

It is a process which costs some expense in the out tit, 
requiring very strong, powerful presses; glazed boards 
to he placed alternately with every sheet of the paper; 
furnace and oven to heat the iron plates, one of which 
is laid between each twenty or thirty sheets, till the 
press is full, ami the whole is pressed down bv a lover 
ami windlass, or by Bramah’s hydraulic machinery. 
This gives a smooth, glossy fact* to the paper and 
print, but is far from beneficial to either; the paper 
will yield, by the heat of the plates, something of its 
white bleached cob a, and turn brown or yellow ; and 
the ink, unless of the finest quality, and well set by a j 
length of time after printing, will run or spread on j 
the surface of the paper, and very frequently, if the j 
oil ur varnish has not been well prepared, show a j 
dark brown oily appearance, or shade, round the j 
thick parts of the letter. It is, therefore, now tin* j 
oimhnu, to obviate Hindi inconveniences, particularly j 
since length of time is now neither the plan nor j 
iuteivst of printer or bookseller, to cold-press all | 
line work ; that is, to effect tin* whoh* process by j 
greater power, and the use of glazed boards only, 
abandoning tin* hot plates: consequently it is now | 
more in tin* power of the printer’s establishment to 
manage, than when the furnace, oven, and hot iron i 
phitcx wert* necessary ; for, by the addition of the 
glazed boards, to a powerful iron-screw standing 
press, and lengthened lever, or still greater power 
of an hydraulic press, he may manage to make the 
prnn-vt pass tolerably well without sending his work 
to the hoi-pressers, 

Houm.. Prayers in the Roman Catholic Church 

appointed to he repeated at certain hours of the day, 
Tlu*^ books of devotion, before the introduction of 
printing, were often adorned with tin* utmost mag" 
ntflmtce of decoration, written laboriously upon 
vellum, illuminated in the highest style of art, ami 
ornamented with jewels. The early printers, par¬ 
ticularly those of Parts, prepared editions in which 
the borders, capitals, ami other decorations were 
presented in slightly shaded wood-cuts, that were 
aft era an Is colored by hand, and the demand wan 
*M<m so great that sixty editions appeared between 
the j earn HH4 and l WK. All tlm early French 
printers, and especially Pigauehet, Vernrd, anti Tory, 
c sere bed their utmost skill upon tin 4 production of 
tltesp works, and they exhibit the trotwRiwmry con¬ 
dition of the art In curious completeness, the earlier 
olifuuM Iwing exclusively Gothic in the style of 
dmirattnitu, while the later ones introduced the 


mannerism of the Italian school and of the French 
Renaissance. In some, the angular draperies and 
simple earnestness of German art are strangely blended 
with the architectural designs of the Italians, proving 
the effect produced by the powerful genius of Albert 
1 hirer. The first edition of Hours executed entirely 
by letter-press was printed by Pigauehet, in 1486, in 
the reign of Charles VIII.; and in the subsequent 
and consecutive reigns of Louis XII., Francis L, and 
Henry II. the editions were almost beyond number, 
and became gradually less elaborate in finish, in 
order to meet the popular demand. The Books of 
Hours, called, in French, Lea Heures, were usually 
of a small size, resembling a modem duodecimo, the 
elaborate margins frequently consisting of small de¬ 
signs, which, in different combinations, were often 
repeated. Mottoes or texts were frequently inter¬ 
spersed among these designs, as well as in the larger 
pictures, and the ornaments often exhibited an odd 
eommiugling of classic mythology with fanciful 
illustrations of the dogmas of the Church. The 
frontispiece of one of these hooks contains a large 
and elaborate picture of the device of Simon Yoatre, 
surrounded by a handsome border, with the announce¬ 
ment that: ■These present Heures, according to the 
ritual of Rouen at full length, with the miracles 
of our Lady, and the figures of the Apocalypse from 
the Bible, the triumphs of tkesar, and many other 
histories from the antique, have been imprinted for 
Simon Vostro, Bookseller, residing in Paris.—An 
edition published by Vostro in Id 10 is admirably 
printed on vellum, tin* central picture and four corner 
designs <m the page being in high colors on a bril¬ 
liant deep-blue background; the elaborate border is 
septan* ami regular, with a high-colored scroll-work, 
ami leaves of vermilion, blue, and green, on a rich 
gedd ground. This work is preserved in the Phila¬ 
delphia Library, and may he considered as a fair 
representative of this large class of publications. 

Humphreys, Henry Noel.—A modem English 
writer, author of Illuminated Books of the Middle 
Ages, 1847 do; Art of Illumination and Missal- 
Painting, 1848; Ten Centuries of Art, IKdl; Origin 
and Progress of the Art of Writing, 1852; A History 
of flu* Art of Printing, of which the second edition 
appeared in 18(58; Master-Pieces of the Early Printers, 
and several other works upon coins, medals, ami vari¬ 
ous branches of natural history. Mr. Humphreys also 
furnIdled the beautiful illuminations illustrating A 
Record of the Blade Prince, The Book of Ruth, 
Hrutiincuts and Similes of Shakspeare, etc. This 
author has done much to popularize the prosaic 
details of the history of printing by his attractive 
style, and his numerous and splendidly-executed 
fac-si miles. 

Hydraulic Press.— A powerful standing press 
used by printers for pressing their printed work, the 
pressure being given by means of water instead of the 
lever-bar, which works in a screw. The pumps and 
tank arc fixed at the side of the press, and as they 
are worked, the piston is forced upward. Borne 
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hydraulic presses have only one pump; others have 
two. One pump is used at first, till the piston is 
raised high enough to cause a pressure, and when 
this becomes tight the other is applied, which in¬ 
creases the pressure still more. A long handle is 
then placed in the first pump, which gives greater 
power still; and, when placed on 
the second pump, two or three per¬ 
sons give their united strength till ^ 

the required pressure is attained. 

The sheets are generally allowed 
to remain in the press all night; W&jk 

but sometimes it is necessary to fill 
the press twice a day. *lo release slRr 

the sheets, it is only necessary to |j| 

turn a tap, which lets the water || 

escape back into the tank, and the ||._ 

piston is lowered in proportion as i i 

the water runs out. Its descent can : j 

be impeded instantly by fastening p 

the tap again. Hydraulic presses | 

are made by several manufacturers i I 

in the United States,' of various jrl 

sizes, and sometimes with a pres- | j 

sure exceeding seven hundred tons. | 

Hymn-Book.— A volume con- J 

taining the hymns used by any 
religious society. The word hymn j 

may be defined as a song of praise, : 

confined in its modern and re¬ 
stricted sense to those addressed j 

to the Deity. It is said that j ' j 

the Hebrews made no distinction 
between psalms and hymns, but —E® 
among all denominations of Chris- jf 

tians psalm signifies either the - Jr 

Psalms of David in the accepted ! !l 

prose translation, or versified and 
adapted to music; while thehymn ^ j ; 

such as those of Addison, Bishop - 

ern hymn-books are usually di- jl T| 

vided into two parts, one contain- /‘jfflflH&i ® 4 
ing a metrical version of the 
psalms, and the other a collection 
of hymns. The universal demand 
for books of this kind, and the 
great variety of styles in which 
they are produced have furnished 
much employment to the prin¬ 
ters of every country and age, 
and for a more complete history of the subject the 
reader is referred to the articles Psalm-Book and 
PSALTEE. 

Hyphen.— A character [-] implying that two or 
more syllables, or two or more words, are joined. In 
printing, it is placed at the end of every line which 
terminates with a divided word (see Division oi 


Wo Eos) ; in compound words (see (*omi*ou 
Woeoh) at the end of prefixes whieh termin 
with a vowel and are followed by a vowel; am] 
is used in spelling-books and dictionaries to mi 
divisions of words intended to illustrate either th 
origin, pronunciation, or meaning. 


.a** 1 *'®! 

. V*** 


Sf Pi A CMC MM*. 


Iambic* m lambm A favorite nmmm* 
KttglWi verse* rofiwtifijc of it short pliable Mi*#* 
by ii long otic. Five iambic*, or tnt pliable*, fci 

fclii EtfgtWl heroic frfm\ mi * 

M Wim 14 1i>, 'll# 111ft tiiCit 14 r * 
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Six iambuses in English are known as the Alexan- 
drinc measures, as J—* 

Thlt, like it woundcd snake, drags Tta slow length a'ting. 

The iambics of five foot, called heroic measure, are 
reserved in English, German, and Italian for serious 
composition, but among the French they are used as 
a lighter measure, the Alexandrine, or iambics of six 
feet being the heroic or favorite serious measure, in 
that language. The iambic was much used by the 
tragic writers of Greece, and also by the Latins, 

Ibarra.—A native of Saragossa, who became 
printer to the King of Hpain, and was widely cele¬ 
brated for the accuracy and beauty of his impressions. 
He is credited with being the first printer who pressed | 
the paper after printing, in order to remove the im¬ 
pression of the type. The committee upon printing 
at London, in 1H51, visited tin* British Museum, to 
make personal and critical examination into the re¬ 
spective excellence of the masters of typography, and 
decided that the rivals for the highest honors were 
Ibarra, Bodoni, Bulmer, Bensiey, and l >idot. 'Pin* 
finest specimens of Ibarra's typography, are his Bible, 
the Monarchic Missal, Mariana's History of Spain, 
Don Quixote, and Gabriel's translation of Sallust, 
He invented au especially excellent printing-ink, 
Ibarra died in 17H5, at the age of sixty. 

Idem..The same, a won! taken from the I ait in, 

and contracted into id. 

Id eat.—Two Latin words, signifying that is, 

usually expressed in printing bv the abbreviation i. e. 

Ideographics,.-A system of characters intended 

to represent ideas instead of sounds, as the hierogly¬ 
phics of ancient Egypt, The characters of tin* < Chi¬ 
nese language arc ideographic, although the symbols 
formerly representing objects have become, by use, 
merely conventional. 

Ideography.'~~A system of short-hand writing; 
also a treatise upon tin* same subject. 

Idiom. A form of expression peculiar to some 
individual language. 

Idyl. A poem expressing a quiet description of 
sentiment, or undramatie narrative, usually restricted 
to pastoral subjects, modi as GnhLmith'a Deserted 
Village, and Burns’s (’otter’s Saturday Ni hb 

Illuminated Letters. 41 ighty decorated letters, 
either in colors or black. In the first attempts at 
printing, the spaces for these letters were frequently 
left blank, that they might be supplied by the more 
delicate skill of the artists, but. many specimens also 
hIiow that the fondness for these illustrations caused 


painted in brilliant colors, and the word was gener¬ 
ally understood to express colored illustration, al¬ 
though it has been sometimes used in typography for 
highly ornamented initial letters, either black or 
colored. For many centuries the practice of the fine 
arts in Christian countries was almost exclusively 
devoted to the decoration of manuscripts, especially 
of the. Hacred Scriptures; several Irish monks were 
famous for the beauty of their illuminations in the 
sixth century, and Saxon monks in England at a 
later period. In Italy the art was carried to great 
perfection, and was highly esteemed; two of the most 
renowned illuminators are thus mentioned in Dante’s 
Purgatory:— 

t 0! I exclaimed, 

Art thou not Odengi, art not thou 
Apjoblua's glory, glory of that art 
Which they of 1’aris call the limner’s skill? 

Brother, said he, with tints that gayer smile 
Bologninn Franco's pencil lines the leaves; 

Uis all the honor now. 

Franco Bolognese, the last mentioned, achieved a 
j great, reputation about the year KUO, illuminated 
| works for the Vatican, and established a school of art 
at Bologna. Don Jacopo, a monk of Florence, in the 
middle of the fourteenth century, devoted himself to 
writing choir-hooks on vellum, in a beautiful, large 
character, and a monk of the same monastery deco¬ 
rated t hem with pictures, together creating them into 
such works of art, that after their death the right 
hands of the two artists were preserved as sacred 
relies. The Corporation of Ht. Luke was a society 
established at Florence at the beginning of the four- 
; teeut h century, for the propagation of the art;, and at 
| the period of the. invention of printing there were 
| some very celebrated illuminators, especially in Italy. 

! Mcntcliu of Strasburg, one, of the alleged inventors 
! of movable types, was an illuminator by profession, 
j and much of the. early and rapid hu ccess of typo- 
| graphy must be ascribed to the skill of Schoeffer, 

! who had been largely employed upon the writing and 
j decoration of manuscripts, and especially to his 
; taste in producing the gorgeous illuminated capitals, 
j which wen*, ho favorite an adornment of the works of 
that age. 

Illustrated Publications.— Before the inven- 
! tiou of typography, manuscripts were profusely 
| adorned with pictures, and the block-books, which 
j marked the preliminary stages of printing, wert*. deco- 
! rated with them. The wood-cuts of these hooks were 


them to he imitated in type at an early day. The executed with considerable skill, and the same plates 
taste for highly ornamented letters, especially ot were frequently used atterwauls in connection with 
ancient and fantastic styles, has been revived* for letter press, in the earlier specimens of typography, 
mottoes, cards, etc,, and very elegant specimens have (‘opper-plale engravings are not known to have 
been produced bv the type-founders to meet the > appeared in connection with typography until the 
demand for such novelties* | publication of Dante’s Inferno, by Bottiselli, In 184L 

Illumination. Strictly, the net of throwing light The books of the. sixteenth century were abundantly 
upon, and therefore formerly used as a name for sue.lt ornamented, both by pictures in wood and metal, 
pictures its were intended to explain nr throw light Albert l hirer being one of the most celebrated artists 
upon the meaning of the accompanying text. In the in Urn early part of the century, followed by many 
ancient manuscripts them* illustrations were usually others in Germany, Italy, and the .Netherlands, lo- 
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ward the middle of the century, the publications of 
Basle were especially famous for their illustrations, 
many of them due to the genius of Hans Holbein. 
During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
copper-plate engraving made great progress, and 
wood-engraving was generally neglected throughout 
Europe. In the early part of the eighteenth century, 
in France, the fantastic fashions of the court of 
Louis XIV. produced an elaborate style of engraving, 
which was carried to considerable perfection, both by 
German and French artiste, who sought popularity 
by admirable delineations of plumes and laces. At 
the same period, in England, the portraits were also 
especially excellent, the other branches of art being 
imitated from the Dutch school, until the originality 
of Hogarth, about the mkldleW the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, revivified the national art. But the great era 
of popular illustration, for the whole of Europe, com¬ 
menced with the revival of wood-engraving by Be¬ 
wick, in England, about 1783, this form of art being 
the best adapted to accompany letter-press, and espe¬ 
cially suited to the requirements of the modern form 
of magazine and journalistic literature* 

The British book fever, at the commencement of 
the nineteenth century, gave a great impulse to all 
forms of illustration, and under its influence much 
attention was directed to the expensive forms of steel- 
engraving, in the various styles of line, stipple, 
mezzotint, and aquatint; the latter of which was 
particularly adapted to represent the landscapes for 
which the British artists were so famous. A marked 
epoch in hook-illustration in England commenced in 
1822, with the publication of the first of t he long line 
of Annuals, which for some years proved the most 
remunerative form of publication over attempted in 
that country. The Annual, or a yearly publication 
containing a series of short articles in prose and verse, 
suited to the popular taste, made its first appearance 
in Germany in 1791, in a work styled a Year-Book 
of Social Amusement, followed shortly after bv a 
Year-Book for Ladies; similar publications appeared 
annually, constantly improving in appearance, until 
the English publication in 1822 copied its appear¬ 
ance, as well as its name, the Forget-me-not, from a 
German prototype. These hooks, for a series of years, 
attracted the best talent, both literary and artistic, , 
into their pages, and similar publications appeared in I 
America, the first being the Atlantic Souvenir, pub¬ 
lished by Carey & Lea, Philadelphia, The (lift, by 
E. L. Carey, of the same city, and The Token, by S. 
G. Goodrich, of Boston. In England, Heaths Bonk ! 
of Beauty, in 1883, opened another style of publiea- , 
tion, which became popular, and the general interest 
in illustration produced a great number of very fine ; 
editions of the poets, adorned with exquisite engrav¬ 
ings. 

The first comic paper also appeared in France, 
where it was an outgrowth of the. great newspaper 
excitement attending the coronation of Louis Philippe. 
This paper, called La Caricature, appeared in IK80, 
with black and colored illustrations, and was pub¬ 


lished by Charles Philipon, who, the next year 
established the famous Charivari. This paper, both 
in form and spirit, was the model upon which Punch 
or the London Charivari, was started ten years after¬ 
wards, adorned with queer little grotesque silhouettes 
by Leech and Doyle. 

England, however, is entitled to the credit of the 
first attempt at producing clump illustrated literature 
for the people, in the famous Penny Magazine, which 
was commenced in 1882, and followed the next year 
by a precisely similar style of publication, tin* Pfen¬ 
nig Magaztn, in Germany. The English artists in 
the earlier part of the present century enjoyed an 
acknowledged pre-eminence In wood-engraving, and 
this excellence, probably, combined with the freedom 
of the press, led to what was then eonsideml a 
1 remarkably daring venture, the attempt to combine 
illustration with the newspaper. This was accom¬ 
plished in the Illustrated London New*, in GE, 
which was the forerunner of the vast number <if illus- 
trated weekly papers now published in Europe and 
America, Journals of a similar character, l/Illus¬ 
tration in Paris, amt the fltustrtrte Xeituug (Hlus- 
trated Times) In Leipsic, were started immediately 
afterwards. In Germany the illustrated weeklies 
met with remarkable success, ami, although at first 
much inferior to tin* publications lit England, they 
have been improving so steadily, that in many point# 
of artistic perfection nut I accuracy they are now 
pre-eminent. 

The first attempt in America was mads* by Ballou, 
and in IKA1 the New York llluUrated News was pro¬ 
duced in excellent style. The various UltHrulnl 
papers published by Frank Leslie have at mined great 
success. The publications of the Harpen arc uLho 
remarkable tor e\avlhu*e»% the Weekly achieving a 
great reputation during the late war for its tvprewu* 
tat ions of current events; and especially excellent in 
artistic perfection are the ittieUrafioin of Appleton/ 
Journal. Another class of weekly newspapers has 
been immensely uicers 4uf in recent years, both in 
Europe and America, in which a few illttifrariotH ur« 
used to enliven the appearance of si sheet mainly 
devoted to serial atoriev and sketches, 

Fashion magazines and journal* ilbiUrafed in a 
variety of methods have hmi very uumcrom in 
Franco, Germany, America, and En,y;k«ml; , MM { 
popular fondues * for picture * has re* cutly been train* 
forming the rnttahlrihed literary monthly mngu/in«*4 
into pieturedmok *, U uf upon trialing each other in 
the number of their illustration *. 

(ItihlreuN literature, alwam much adorned, has 
trim been aftrefn! by the grow mg last** f»*r art, ami the 

I!l«4rafbnw hu\e become near immcrou* and evri 

lent, tin 4 German puidiemiofm betn- in mriamr hi 
this order of literature. Mucarim * and imwqap*^ 
devoted to anricitltnrat am! mcchaueol pur writ* ant 
frisu more profits h illustrated than ImurrA, 

All styles of ill list tut ion are at pm on? » tee# d hotly 
popular* although Hoil upon copper and m*rl*pl*ifey 
while tiuiitilnttittig arlriftr superiority, has tern 
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superseded, to a great extent, for popular purposes 
by wood engraving, and by the various improved 
methods of lithography. Photography is also intro- 
dueed, and books are occasionally illustrated by pho¬ 
tographs ami chromo-lithographs. 

Imperial.—A size of paper; writing being usually 
'12 by do inches, and printing 22 by 82 inches. 

Imposing-Stone, or Bed. —The stone or 
plate oil which forms are imposed and corrected. 
Formerly, imposing surfaces consisted exclusively 
of slabs of stone, generally marble, smoothed on 
their upper surface. Recently, plates of iron have 
been substituted to some* extent, the advantages 
claimed for them being superior strength and 
smoothness. The supertieiai size of an imposing- 
stone varies, according to the description of forms 
to he laid upon it. Its height should he slightly 
over three feet. The frame, on which the stone 
rests is usually fitted up with drawers for quoins, 
furnituri;, etc. Sometimes it contains a rude for 
locked-up forms; hut the frequent vibrations from 
the locking-up and planing down of forms on the 
stum* tend to loosen tin* quoins of those in the rack, 
amt cause tin* matter to fall out. In ICngland, 
printers assemble around the stone while a chapel 
Lh being hold. 
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ImpOHition. in job-work this term is used to 
<len»it** the operation of preparing a form for the* 
pr*-.vi, by securing tin* type in a solid manner in the 
chase, so that it can be lifted from tin* imposing-stone 
and placed on the press in sueh a state* as to give an 
even impression. In hook work, in addition to the 
above, the term embraces the laying of the pages so 
ju to read in progressive order when folded, allowing 
tin* proper margin between the front and back of the 
pages, ho that, when trimmed, each page will be in 
improper posit ion on the leaf of the, book, and the 
lacking up, by means of Hide-sticks, foot-sticks, and 
quoins, he square and true, that the. pages may give 
uu exact register when backed. 

The rules whieh apply to impositions for job¬ 


printing are to be observed in imposing forms for 
stereotype or electrotype moulding, with the addition, 
in stereotyping and electrotyping pages for book¬ 
printing, of placing metal furniture, about one-eighth 
of an inch thick, beveled at the top, and reaching to 
the shoulders of the type, at the front and back of the 
page, so as to give a firm hold for the clamps of the 
ratchet-block when screwed up for printing, and in 
electrotyping job forms, of placing type-high bearers 
all round the form, to keep the wax mould from 
spreading on the outside edges of the form. The 
forms imposed for electrotyping are usually locked 
up tighter than for stereotyping, on account of the 
liability of the type to draw out when the wax mould 
is lifted from the form. 

The art of imposing job, stereotype, or electrotype 
forms is, from its simplicity, easily acquired, more 
especially as the compositor is, in most job-offices, 
expected to set up bis work and prepare it for the 
press, and only ordinary ingenuity is required to 
squarely lock up a form so as not to spring. The 
system followed in large book-printing establishments 
of having tint making-up and imposing done by a 
few hands employed for that purpose, while going 
far to systematize and facilitate the getting out of 
work, has, in a measure, denied to the great majority 
of compositors the opportunity of learning by prac¬ 
tice the art of completing their work, by imposing a 
hook form in a workmanlike manner; and, notwith¬ 
standing the many able explanations which have been, 
from time to time, published on the subject, the 
mutter seems to be shrouded in a cloud of mystery, 
whieh few care to penetrate 1 ., while knowing that a 
proper understanding of the subject is an important 
and remunerative requisite in the education of every 
printer. Before tin* introduction of stereotyping, the 
imposition of forms was performed entirely by the 
compositors, and eaeli one was expected to have a 
knowledge of this important branch of the art. At 
the present time the finished pressman is often obliged 
to lay on pages, make margin, and lock up forms, 
while many compositors are not familiar with this 
brunch of printing. 

A complete list of all the plans that have been 
devised for tin*, imposition of forma for book-work, 
comprehending, as it does, a great variety of schemes, 
as well as transpositions of pages, in order to throw the 
light pages on the inside of the form, so as to protect 
them from picks, or preserve them from a too great 
pressure of the rollers, and a consequent greater 
deposit of ink on the face of the type than is neces¬ 
sary, but all tending to the same result when the 
sheet is folded, would occupy more space than can be 
afforded in this book, and, as the explanations would 
not add to tin*, reader's knowledge of the rules which 
govern the laying of pages, etc., we propose to give 
the fundamental principles, and illustrate them by a 
series of the smaller schemes of imposition, of which 
the larger are only duplicates, where the number of 
the pages to be printed on one sheet is doubled or 
quadrupled. 
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turning lengthwise OcTAYO.-Sheet turning cross- 
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the pages. 
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Form of 12s—sheet turning cross¬ 
wise of the pages. 
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Form of Broad 18s, for printing hooks of 
music. 
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Form of t$tti in one turning erwwwlHe of the pftfpi* 
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IMPOSITION. 


The materials used in imposing the book form are: 
First, the pages, the four sides of which are called 
the head, foot, front, and back; the head being that 
part which stands at the top of the leaf, the foot at 
the bottom, the front, if an odd page, at the right, 
and if even, at the left of the leaf, when the book is 
opened, and the back, at the reverse side of the front, 
or between the two pages. Second, the chase, the 
iron frame in which the pages are locked up for 
printing, having two bars dovetailed into the frame 
and crossing each other at right angles, called the 
long cross and the short cross. In forms printed 
without an inset or subsection, the bars are secured 
in the centre of the frame, while in 12mos the short 
cross, and in 24mos the long cross, is shifted to sepa¬ 
rate the inset from the main section of the form, thus 
dividing the chase into two unequal parts of one- 
third and two-thirds respectively. Third, the furni¬ 
ture used to make the proper margin between the 
pages; and the foot-sticks, side-sticks, and quoins with 
which the pages are locked up ready for press. The 
furniture used to make the head- and back-margin 
should be made-of metal; or, if wood is preferred, the 
best San Domingo mahogany should be used, and 
kept well oiled when out of use. 

The schemes for imposition are divided into two 
classes, each peculiar in itself, and adapted to as 
many pages as are required to be folded in a section 
of the book. 

One of these classes is called a sheet, and comprises 
all those impositions which require an equal number 
of pages to be locked up in two forms, to back each 
other. These forms are called inner and outer, the 
inner form containing all those pages which are 
folded inside of the sheet, the outer all those outside, 
of the sheet, making one complete section, and con¬ 
taining just double the number of pages that is 
expressed by the size of the sheet when folded; thus, 
a sheet of octavo requires sixteen pages of type, 
making eight leaves, a sheet of 12mo twenty-four 
pages, or twelve leaves, etc. 

The other class is called a half-sheet, and contains 
the same number of pages in one form as are intended 
to be comprised in a section of the book, both sides 
of the paper being printed from the same .form, both 
halves backing each other, and making two complete 
half-sheets. These are known by the terms, half-sheet 
of octavo, half-sheet of 12mo, etc. 

The difference between these two classes is that 
while the sheet requires two forms to print one perfect 
copy of the section, the half-sheet requires but one 
form to print two perfect copies; each of the two 
copies of the half-sheet containing, however, only 
half the number of leaves and pages comprised in a 
whole sheet. 

Laying the Pages .—In order to get a proper under¬ 
standing of this subject, some knowledge of folding is 
necessary. When there is only one fold in a sheet, 
that fold must be through the back. When there are 
two folds, the first is between the heads, and the, 
second through the hack. In a sheet of three folds, 


the first is at the front, the second between the heads, 
and the third through the back. In a sheet roquir- 
ing four folds, the first is at the foot, the second at the 
front, the third between tin* heads, and the fourth 
through the back. These rules are tody varied in 
the eases of a half-sheet of octavo imposed eight 
pages in a row, heads on a line, or in a form to turn 
lengthwise of the pages, ami in a half-sheet, of six- 
teens of oblong music pages. In the two former the 
first fold is at the front instead of between the heads; 
and in the latter the first fold is at the toot instead of 
at the front. 

Form of Ws-shwf, turning length¬ 
wise of the page:*. 



1 


This may he illustrated by taking the scheme of 
imposition for a half-sheet of sixteen**, or sixteen eon- 
seeuiive pages. The first page in a regular imposition 
should he hud at the left-hand lower corner, with the 
foot of the page toward you. All odd pages being 
backed by the consecutive even page, the next step is 
to ascertain where the second page U to lie placed, 
In order to do this, it must be known how the sheet 
is to he printed in hacking, which is in the direction 
of tint length of the pages the second page should 
he placed In the left'band upper corner, with the 
head toward you, or in an oppodte direction from 
the short cross to tin* pod turn which the first page 
occupies. The first fold of this sheet being at the 
front of the pages at the hmg croc*, It is necessary 
that the third page* should he laid as to face the 
second when folded, which would place it hi the 
right-hand upper corner, head on a line with the 
second; page four, hacking the third page, must be 
laid in the right-hand lower corner, with the foot 
toward you. The second fold of the dort being 
between the heads, and m page Ike in to face four, 
you must place five head to head with four. The 
sixth page, backing page five, must W placed foot to 
foot with five on the oppodte side of the short cross; 
the seventh page, facing the sixth In folding, must 
be placed on the opposite **de of the form to that 
occupied by six, heads on a title; md the eighth 
page, backing seven, mml he placed on the opposite 
side of the bar, foot to font with Severn The suc¬ 
ceeding pages can easily he bid by applying the 
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rule that the first and last pages should stand back 
to back, heads on a line, the. second and next to the 
hist the third and third from the last, etc.; if this 
rule is followed, the sum of the folios of every two 
pages standing back to back, will he equal to the sum 
of the folios of the first and last pages. 

The only exception to the rule in regard to laying 
the pages for a form of this kind is found in imposing 
Hebrew works, the matter of which, reading from 
right to left, reverses the order of imposition by 
placing page one, in a Hebrew form, in the position 
occupied by page sixteen in an English form, and 
so on up to the last page, sixteen oeeupying the 
lower left-hand corner, with the foot toward you. 
In other words, a Hebrew book eommenees where an 
English book ends. 

The laying of the pages having been proved to he 
correct, the next step to be taken is to adjust the 
margin so that the printed page will be in its proper 
position on the leaf of the book whim bound. (Sts* 
Makinu M a nuiN.) After the blank spaee lbr mar- 
{riii has been inserted, the side- and font-sticks should 
be placed in position. (treat care should be exercised 
in this respect, to see that the furniture is of proper 
length to cover the sides and foot of the sect ions to 
be locked up, and that it may he free from contact, 
so as not to hind, as a neglect to provide for these 


Imprimerie Imperial©, or National©.— The 
government printing-office of France, established 
in 1(>40, and sustained to the present day. This 
renowned printing-office is said by some authorities 
to have been instituted by Francis I., but the state¬ 
ment has risen from a misapprehension of the facts. 
Francis I., in 1558, appointed Conrad Neobar royal 
printer of the Creek: language, and shortly afterwards 
; made Robert Stephens royal printer of Hebrew and 
Latin, creating them King's Printers by patent, but 
erecting no printing-office or establishment specially 
devoted to the purpose. Various privileges were 
| secured to the royal printers with the rank of mem¬ 
bers of the King’s household, and the office was 
maintained during the civil wars, but was neglected 
until the reign of Louis XIIL, when the Royal 
Printitig-Otlice was formally instituted in the Louvre 
by the exertions of Cardinal Richelieu; Sebastian 
. Cramaisy, the King’s Printer, being made its director. 
By its constitution, the Royal Printing-Office was 
appointed to print the acts of councils, to do the 
printing for the King’s household, anil also to he 
especially devoted to the extension of religion. The 
zealous attention of Richelieu caused the work to he 
carried on with great activity, and many handsome 
illustrated books were published under his direction. 
Louis X UL and the Cardinal died shortly afterwards, 


contingencies is likely to cause hail register and 1 and Louis XIV. pursued their plans with equal 
crooked lines. The quoins having been insert is l, the I earnestness, ordering a thorough revision of the old 


form should lie planed down softly, and looked up ; types, and a supply of new fonts. This work was 


by starting gently at the foot of eaeli seetiuu, leav- , performed by < Irnndjenn, engraver to Louis XIV. 


ing the matter loose enough to allow some play in ; assisted by his pupil, Alexandre; the labor was 
locking up tin* sides. Tin* whole form should thus ; begun in Hlffil, but was not completed until the reign 
be tightened uniformly before the final look-up is j of Louis XV., in the year 1745. In 1770, other 
made, which should not Ik* so tight as to cause the j new type was added by the famous founder Luce, 
form to spring, or occasion the letters or pages to j Ah an etfeet of the. Revolution, the. office changed 
drop out in lifting from the stone or on the press. ; its title to the National Executive Printing-Office, 
(live the form a final planing, and it will he ready for ; and afterwards to the Printing-Office of the Republic, 
proof or press. | In the third year of the Republic, it was removed 

The printing of leaflets, or of forms of six, eight, 1 from the Louvre to the Hotel Penthievre, the property 
ton, or twelve pages, to fold to the size of a single page, j of the I hiehcss of < )rleans, and its place in the Louvre 
without stitching:, mo as to read continuously, having ; was granted as a printing-office to Didot. 
of late years become an important branch of job print- j Tim institution received much attention from (lim¬ 
ing, we subjoin a few schemes showing tin* diffiwent j end Bonaparte, and at his request the Directory 
positions of the tint page in tin* form, which is guided j deputed members from it to establish an office in 
entirely by the taste or choice of tin* customer; taking j (Ireeee, supplied witli (I reek type, one at Pondicherry 
the position of the first page as a guide, the pages | supplied with Persian anil French, anil the Egyptian 
are imposed eif Imr in a row, heads on a line, or head j expedition was accompanied by one supplied with 
to head, running from the first page to the right on Arabic. 

tins lower row of pages, and then from right to left j In 1804, the office changed its name for the fourth 
on the upper row, until the form is filled, tin* niarnmr j time, being styled the Imperial Printing-! ffiiec, and 
of imposition depending on the length of the form, or j in 1800 was confirmed in the exclusive right to the 
the way in which the paper to he printed on will cut printing of the departments of the ministry, the 
to the last advantage*. service of the Imperial Mansion, the < kmncil of State, 

Imprimatur. A Latin word signifying let it he and the printing and distribution of the Bulletin of 
printed, placed on the title-pages of books published Laws. 

in countries where there is a eensorship of the press, In 1814 it retook its ancient name of Royal, and a 
to show that legal permission has been granted for member of the Anisson family was made Director in 
the publication. It occurred frequently on the title- recognition of the fact that the office had been held 
pages of English hooka during tint sixteenth and by that family for almost a century before the Revo- 
seven teeuth centuries. 5 luthm, the last occupant losing his life for his loyalty. 
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In the Hundred Days this Bourbonist official tom- 
porarily disappeared, while his printers contributed 
liberally of their earnings to the armament ot the 
Seine, and the office was ready in 181<) to change its^ 
title for the seventh time by retaking the mune ot 
Royal, and to welcome hack its director. In an 
ordinance reestablished it on the foundation of IMHh 
From 1825 to 1882, some fine types were made by 
Firmin Didot, Legrand, and Mole, known as the type 
of Charles X. As this last Bourbon precipitated his 
overthrow by legislation against the press, and his 
successor, Louis Philippe, endeavored to assure his 
own popularity by granting especial privileges to the 
journals, printing assumed a universal importance 
in public consideration, and the Royal Office was 
treated with great favor. 

Upon the establishment of the Republic in 1848, 
the government office was styled the National Print¬ 
ing-Office, and Louis Napoleon altered it in I8a2 
again to the Imperial Printing-Office, a title which it 
maintained during his supremacy. 

During many periods of its long existences this 
government printing-office has achieved a groat 
renown for the excellence of its labors, (‘specially the 
publications authorized by Cardinal Richelieu, those 
during the Republic, the handsome work illustrating 
Bonaparte’s Egyptian Expedition, and latterly by 
some of the hooks printed under Napoleon III. 

By order of Francis I., Garamond with the assist¬ 
ance of Robert Stephens, made the long-celebrated 
Greek type; Garamond also made some remarkable 
Roman, after the models of Jenson, in 1540. The first 
formal revision was performed by Grandjean and 
Alexandre in 1098, and their types wore considered 
excessively handsome. Luce continued the work in 
1740. The famous Firmin Didot added new forms 
in 1811; Jaequemin in 1818; other modifications 
were added by Marcellin Legrand in 1825 and in 
1847. These modifications were all especially re¬ 
stricted to the Roman and Italic*. 

Besides claiming particular excellence for its Greek 
printing, and for the beauty and accuracy of its 
French works, the Imperial Office, in its official 
history published in 1801 by order of Napoleon III., 
exhibited specimens of its foreign types, embracing 
Egyptian hieroglyphs, and many of the languages of 
Asia and Africa, ancient and modern. Tin* number 
of punches and matrices in the Imperial Printing- 
Office amounted in 1800 to 801,000, with an approxi¬ 
mate value of 020,000 francs. 

At the Imperial Printing-Office at Paris, great 
attention has been paid to the collection of a variety 
of characters, with the view of developing relations 
with the people of Africa and Asia. Among the 
grammars that have been printed are Tamul, Galhq 
Woloffe, Japanese, Mandarin, Thibetan, Anumite’ 
Persian and French grammar for the use of the 
Arabs, and a Turkish dictionary. Tin*, scries of com¬ 
plete fonts now includes Chinese, Canaric, Tamul, 
Telegan, Amharic, and are unequaled in Urn world 
in this particular. 


ALE—INCUNABULA. 

Impress,—Tin* imprint of a work; also used t 0 
express a device or emblem, from the fact that printers 
and publishers formerly used devices nr eoats-of-arms, 
instead of their proper names, in the imprint of 
books. 

Impression.— L The weight of the pressure 
applied by presses to forms. This is frequently 
reduced or diminished by various appliances, accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the work to he printed, and 
impressions may thus be rendered light or heavy. 
2. The products of press-work. 8, The net of impress¬ 
ing or stamping, and thus producing in color, upon 
paper, or other substances, a copy of a prepared sur¬ 
face, like that of a form of type or the lines upon an 
engraving,—The main object of the true pressman is 
to apply a sufficient amount of color, ami no more, to 
his types, ami to take of said color completely, at 
each imprmdon. Hus has never yet been fully 
attained, hut great progress lias been made toward 
such result. Besides the careful preparation of the 
ink. and its delicate application and removal, the 
moistening of the paper renders important assistance 
in the process; the water nets directly on the mass of 
the paper, separating its fiber* and raising a minute 
nap on its surface, and the imprc.«**ioti drives out the 
water from the parts in immediate contact with the 
type, while tin* ink readily takes its place, leaving 
the type comparatively clean, and when the whole 
sheet is freed from water and pnvoed 1x4ween paste- 
hoards, the fibers knit over the color, and thus 
add mechanical assUtauer to the adhesion already 
attained. 

Imprint, The name of a printer of hooks, news¬ 
papers, or other printed matter, printed on such hook, 
newspaper, or job, and frequently accompanied by 
his place of burinr^; also, the fiivHgtiatiou of the place 
where, by whom, and in what year a book Lh pub¬ 
lished. In England every printer U required, by 
law, to put an imprint, embracing Ids name and his 
place of business, upon every book or paper In* prints, 
under a penalty of five pound * for each copy to which 
an imprint is n«4 attached. In tin* United States, 
imprints are in general ttie, but they are often 
omitted for various 

ImmmtbullV. The bonks pfinb-d immediately 
after the invention of printing, generally restricted to 
those published before the year The word 

Incitnabithi slgftliti.H, in Latin, « cradle, and is used 
to express the intkfiey of the art, The books con¬ 
sidered under litM bead hav» been “ohdivided for 
convenience into several chrws, in the fir4 of which 
have been included many of tin* block book**, which 
have been claimed to !#« produenl from movable 
types. Among thro* are tin* book * presumed to he 
printed by ami also several fragments 

| ascribed to the early efforts of Gut* nb**rg, In this 
j class also ure included the earliest ascertained exam- 
j plea of typography, art* a* lie Lett* in of Indulgence 
Issued by Pope Nicholas V,, 1154, tlir Almanac of 
M57, tlir Psalter of fdist and Hrluadfer, bearing the 
date of 1457, with certain works anrrstted to Pfistcr, 
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of Bamberg, and Moutelm, of Stnwburg, upon which 
have been based their claims as inventors of movable 
types. In a second class have been placed the first 
impressions in particular countries or cities, embrac¬ 
ing books frequently as rare and valuable as those 
included in the first class. A third class embraces 
books in certain languages or typo, such as the first 
works in Roman or Italic letter. Among these are 
enumerated the Uicoro and Laetantius of 14(>n, as 
containing the first Greek words cut in wood; the 
({reek Grammar of Luskaris, printed in Milan, 147t>, 
as the first work printed entirely in that language; 
the Hebrew work published at Sonoiuo, 1484, etc. 
The fourth division contains editions from such 
prows as are famous for the rarity of their produc¬ 
tions, as the Mentel editions of the old Roman 
classics. In tin* fifth class have been included hooks 
marking the stages of typographical improvement, 
sut'h as the book published at Gologne, 1470, con¬ 
taining the first instanee of numbered pages, and the 
work printed in the same city in 147*2, containing 
signatures; the Gieero of I4f»f>, churned as the first 
quarto; Jenuotds Offices of the Virgin, 1472, the first 
{{2mo; and the first title-page, 148f», The sixth sub¬ 
division has been made to iueludc the first instumvs 
of tiie application of the dm* arts to typography, such 
us the work eontaining copper platos, published in 
Florence in 1 177, and books marking the iutrodtic- 
timi of spoeial improvements in tin* arts of book 
illustration* A seventh class contains single copies 
eekbrated as being on vellum, or in letters of gold, 
etc,; and the eighth and last elans contains complete 
series of works of special kinds, such as the six (ireek 
works printed in capitals by Aiopa at Florence from 
HU4 to MtHi; and the peculiar, round Greek type 
ioed in Milan from I 17B to 14 UP. 

it will he seen that these classifications are essen- 
tially arbitrary, and have been adopted for certain 
reasons of convenience, notwithstanding the impossri 
hility of exactitude arising from the fact that the 
name volume may belong at the same time to several 
of the classes, The standard authorities upon the 


M57-—-Mentz, Uutenberg, Fuat, and Schoefifer. 

14 (R).-—Bamberg, Albert Ptlater. 

M(*>:>.—Kubiaeo, Oon. Bweynhoim and Arn. Fannartz. 
1407.-—Romo, the same printers. 

FIfold, II. and N. Rechtermuntsso, and W. Spyes. 
Cologne, lUrrius Zel (or Zell) of Hauau. 

1 * 168 .—Augsburg, (* hither Gainer of Heutlingen. 

H(PJ Venice, John and Vindeline of Spire. 

Milan, Philippus de Lavngna, 
l ITT.--Nuremberg, Joannes Senaenaebmidt. 

Paris, U. tiering, M. Cruntss and M. Friburger. 
Foligno, Kmilttm de Orfmis. 

Trevi, Joan Reynardi. 

Verona, Joan, de Verona. 

M71.— Strusburg, .1. Mentei or Meutelius, 11. Kggeatein. 
Spiro, Petrus Orueh. 

Treviso, Uirurdus de I Asa , de Flandria. 

Bologna (Italy), Bubhiasare Azzoguidi, 

Ferrara, Andreas Relfortes. 

Naples, Sixtus Riossmger of Straaburg, 

Pavia, Anton de Careano. 

Florence, Bernard Cennim and Son. 

I 171. Cremona, l>. de Parnvieiuo and S. do Morlinis. 

Fi\ i/uuo, Jam, lluptista (a priest) and Alexander, 
Padua, l‘». <li* Ynldcznehio ami M. de S. Arboribus. 
Mauhia, Petrus Adam do MiebaeRbua. 

I Montreal, Ant, Mathias and Ualfb. CorderiuH. 

Rest, FrlderieuH VeroneaslH, 

| Munster (in Argun). Helms Beyle, or de Loalien. 

I Parma, Andreas PnrUgUa. 

| 117*1. Brescia, Thomas Ferrandua, 

I Moms* tin, UenrimiM Aiding, 

l Rim, Joan /miner of Rcutliugcn. 

j Budu, Andreas Bosh. 

batCmgett, printer's name not known, 

Merseburg, Buena Brand in, 

A lost, Theodorieua (nr Thierry) Martens, 

BtmdU, Nicholas Ketelaer and Her. de Beempt, 
h^oti, Jhirtbotoimmis Bayer, 

S, Undo, Joannes de Rheno, 

1174, Vleemsii, Beonardua Achates of Basle. 

fitiim, Ambr.de Oreho ami Brill. de Pit rn vie inn, 
i Turin, John Fabri and Jnauninus tie Pet re. 

i (burnt, Mat thins Moravus anti Mie, de Monaeo. 

l Savona, John lbm (Bonus Johannes,) 

brislingen, t'onrathis Fyner* 

i Baric, Benuirdua Umbel and Bertholdus Rodt. 


interesting but perplexed question of the incunabula 
ure considered to he Ranker, who is very complete 
ami minute upon German printing down to brill; 
Muittiure, who ranks high sut an authority, but h 
more incomplete than Ranker; Eantandar, who stqe 
plenumts Ranxer by adding an account of printing in 
Spain and the Low Gounfrics, and Audiilredl, the 
aeknowledgetl authority upon Roman and Italian 
typography. In Kngland the works of Uibdin upon 
the incunabula of tin* Hpeiieer collection have been 
very celebrated, 

ftie extraordinary rapidity with which printing 
win extended throughout Europe, as well as the 
prices where it was received, and by whom intro¬ 
duced, can he learned from the following table, which 
will ibudf furnish the nuwf certain key to the list of 
works known usually m the incunabula, This table 
k nearly identical with that given in Jolmaonri 
Typogritfdiiit* 


Vifcllri, Siumtfi* Mur hr, Fratmt vit» mimmimin, 
Valencia, A, F. d«* Cordova ttud B. Palmart, 
l,i>u\ ain, J»uomt"H de Westphalia, 

Westminster, William (huton. 

M7h, Uubeek, Bueus Brandis of Bohns*. 

Burgdoif, printer's name imt known, 
Bluubumm (or Bhiuberen,) Ponradus Munez. 
Cugll, Fiom mid Uorimrdimi.i dr Brrgumo. 

(‘u oUo, John Fwbri. 

Medium, .limit. Vurstrr, 

Ponigltn Ilriu imm Fbiyn of Blau 

Ponr dl Su*-of», R. Mmutiliim, cmrimmmt Kot/J, 

Pbu*im/4U Prtnw dr trirrutri, 

Rcggb*, A Bra ham (lurtoiu 
Ibundonu, ,N rihnhtuit SpiudrRr, 

Sarttgosmn Matituinni FtiualniM, 

14711 *. -Antwrrp, Throdorbnm Martini* of Mont, 

Bruges, Colard MawHban 
Brunsrls, Fratmi Vita eommuari. 

Nova Plain, printer’ll mum not known. 
RoHtmsk, Fmtws Vitm mmumnh* 
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1476. —Polliano, Innocentius Ziletus and E. Antiquarius. 

Trent, Hermannus Schindckyp. 

Delft, Jacob Jacobs and Maurice Temants. 

1477. —Deventer, Richard Paffroet. 

Gouda, Gerard Leu (or Leuw). 

Angers, Joan, de Turre and Joan, de Morelli. 
Palermo, Andreas de Warmatia, 

Ascoli, Guliolmus de Linis. 

Lucca, Barthol. de Civitali. 

Seville, M. de la Talle, B. Segura, and A. del Puerto. 

1478. —Cosenza, Octavius Salamonius de Manfredonia. 

Colie, Joannes Allcmanus de Medembliek. 

Chablis, Pierre le Rouge. 

Geneva, A. Steinschawer, do Sehuinfordia. 

Oxford, Thoodoricus Rood. 

Prague, printer’s name not known. 

Monast. Sorten, printer’s name not known. 

Eichstett (Neustadt), Michael Reyser. 

1749.—Wurtzburg, S. Dold, J. Ryser, and J. Bekenhub. 
Zwoll, Johannes de Vellehoo. 

Nimeguen, no printer’s name. 

Pignerol, Jacobus de Rubeis. 

Toscolano, Gabriel Petri. 

Toulouse, Joannes Teutonicus. 

Poictiers, J. Bouyor and G. Boueliet. 

Segorbo, no printer’s name. 

Lerida, Henricus Botel. 

1480. —Oudenardo, Arnoldus Ccsaris. 

Hasselt, no printer’s name. 

Nonantola, Georg, and Anselm, de Mischinis. 

Eriuli, Gerardus do Elandria. 

Caen, J. Durandus and Egidiua Quijoue. 

Saint Albans, no printer’s name. 

1481. —Salamanca, L. Alemanus and Lupus Sana. 

Leipsic, Marcus Brand* 

Casalo, G. do Canepa nova, do Campamlihus. 

XJrbino, Henricus de Colonia. 

Yienno (in Eranco), Peter Sehenek. 

Aurach (in Wirtomberg), Conradus Eyner. 

1482. —Aquila, Adam do Rotwil. 

Erfurt, Eaulus Wider do Horn bach. 

Memmingen, Albertus ICunne. 

Passau, Conradus Stahol and Benedictus Mayr. 
Reutlingen, Joh. Otxuar. 

Yienna, Joh. Winterburg. 

Promentour, Louis Guerin. 

1483. —Magdeburg, A. Rauonstem and J. Wostvat. 

Stockholm, Joh. Snell. 

Ghent, Amoldus Cm saris. 

Troyes, Guil. k Rouge. 

Schiedam, no printer’s name. 

Haorlem, Joh. Andricssen. 

Cuknborg, John Veldener. 

Leyden, Hoynricus Heynrim. 

Pisa, Laurentius and Angelas florentini. 

Gironne, Matthew Vendrell. 

1484. —Bois-le-Due, G. L. de Novioinago (Nimeguen). 

Winterporg (or Winterberg), Joannes Alaoraw. 
Chamberry, Antonius Neyret. 

Brcand-Loudehae (or Loudfiao), R. Eouquet. 

Rennes, Pierre Belkesouke and J oases. 

Sienna, Henricus do Colonia. 

Soneino, Joshua Salamon and partners. 

Novi, Nieol. Girardongus. 

1486.—Heidelberg, Eridoricus Miseh. 

Ratisbon, J. Sensensehmidt and J, Bokonhaub. 

Vereelli (in Piedmont), Jaeobimts Suigus. 

Pescia, Erane. Cenni. 


Udine, Gerardus de Flnndria. 

Burgos, Friderious de Ibisilea. 

1480.—Abbeville, Jean Du Pre and Pierre Gerard. 

Brunn, C. Stahel and M. Preinlein. 

Munster, Johannes Limhurgus. 

Sleswiek, Stephanas Armies. 

Cusule Mnggiore, no printer’s mime. 

Chivasio, Jaeobimis Suigus. 

Viqueria, Jacob us de S. Nax&rio, 

Toletlo, Johannes Yasqui (Vasques). 

1487. — lksanyon, John Comtek 
Gaeta, A. F, (Andreas Frltag). 

Valeria, Juan de Ilona. 

Rouen, Guillaume le Tulleur. 

Isobar (Ixar, in Aragon), Lliezer ftlhtt .Uaiita, 

1488. —Viterbo, no printer’s name. 

1489. —Hugen&u, Ilenrleus Gran, 

Kuttenherg, Martin van Tkehitrinwa. 

Lerida, no printer’s name. 

San (huntfate del Valles, no printer’s name, 

Lisbon, Samuel Zoriut and Uah&u HLemr. 

1490. -Orleans, Matthew Viv am, 

Ingolstadt, Joan. KaehelotVn, 

Porto, Barthol, %*%% mi, 

Zamora, no printer’s name, 

1491. "--Dijon, Petrus MefUuger, 

Augmtldme, by a printer unknown. 

Hamburg, Jolt, and Tltouias Ihovtiard, 

Nomm, IL de Column and IL do I lari* m, 

H92."- Dole, no printer’.* name, 

Lenin, Ahraham Dortaa. 

Tmtnu, no printers name. 

1493.- Alba, no printers name, 

Clugny, Michael VVen*der» 

Kriburg, Kdianus Pheafor. 

LUneburg, Joan. Litre, 

Nantes, Ltienne Lurcher. 

Copenhagen, UutWridttrt de tffieriwm 
Valladolid, Joannes de Ftuttemir. 

119 L Gppenhcim, tt» printers tnttmn 
Uik. -Forli, llieronvttmtt Medesanns, 

Eretstngen, Joann, Sehaefher, 

Limoges, Joan, Iterfon, 

Hoandiano, tVregmtus do Paiqtralibu.i. 

Sehoonhoven, no printer's name, 

1496. - dlareo, Oemm fib If, Modi Mndriatu 
Glfenburg, no printer’s name, 

Proving Guil, Tavernier, 

Tours, Mat fit. Lnteron, 

Pampehnm, Artmldmi Guillen, 

M97.- Granada, Menardnv LnguL 
Avignon, Nieol, Lepo, 

Carmagmda, to* printer's mum* 

TUbingen, Joan, fitfmar, 

1499, Tr*%utrr (in Bietagm-n m# pnnfet’i name, 
Montserrat, Joan Lm hio r AbumuMO, 

Tarragona, J*»h, de Runemhmh, 

LRI9. Dracow f Jmtnne4 Haller o 
Munich, Joan ties SchoLier, 

Amsterdam, D, Podet com, 

Gltnttf4» Conmdwi HomgaGoum 

Pt«rti,|ie*tii lit* Simbmp f, Auwlmui fu k-tmi* 

Perpignan, J. Ho-e-tuba-h do Heidetbe^ 

Jaeti, no printer’s mime. 

Alhta, no printer*^ tmtuo, 

Ithenen, no printer^ 

Indelible Printing-Ink. ft i t that m ink 
which, when pri tiled wit iim ii, entotn, <»r ..tinilw 
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still made by those who intend to use them (see 
Coloe Pbinting), but even of these, nearly every 
desirable variety in price, color, and quality is fur¬ 
nished in convenient quantities by the ink-manufac¬ 
turers of the United States, and it is unnecessary to 
make any additional reference to colored inks here, 
except to remark that printers should be cautious in 
their selection of colored inks intended for jobs they 
wish to print in fast colors, as some of the modem 
inks, and especially those made of aniline colors, 
frequently fade, while the brilliancy of good inks is 
rather heightened than diminished by exposure to 
atmospheric influences. 

Black ink, however, is the standard color, and it 
may be readily obtained at nearly all prices, ranging 
from twelve or fifteen cents per pound to seven dollars 
per pound, the variations in quality, cost of ingre¬ 
dients, and character of the results produced on the 
printed page corresponding, in a large measure, to 
these wide diversities in price. 

While the general character of the ingredients used 
- in making ink, and the ordinary processes of manu¬ 
facture, are well known, the business abounds with 
trade secrets, carefully guarded,—the ink-manufac¬ 
turers of the present day, imitating, in this respect, 
the early printers who manufactured their own inks. 
That great improvements have been effected, during 
the last twenty or thirty years, in the art of making 
inks adapted to the special requirements of the ago, 
as well as in the preparation of blacks, is plainly j 
evident, and printers who are anxious to secure a j 
superior quality of ink, regardless of price, can be as | 
readily supplied as those whose wants are of such a ; 


Proportions for one pound. Balaam of copaiva 
0 oz., Lampblack J! oz., Indigo, or Hrurian-hhm, or 
equal quantities of both, 11 oz., Indian-red l oy, M Tur¬ 
pentine soap, dry, oz.; to be ground upon a stone 
with a muller to an impalpable fineness, when it will 
be tit for use. 

It is said that; the objectionable suedl width balsam 
of eopaiva has may be entirely removed by putting 
three or four drops of kreusote In the above quantity 
of ink. 

Printing-ink must be a mutable preparation, pass¬ 
ing from the soft, adhesive state to that of a perfectly 
hard and dry substanee, ami this change of condition 
must have a certain rate of progress, and be to Home 
extent under control. When prepared, some time 
generally elapses before it Is used, and during this 
period it should not alter In the slightest degree; in 
fact, when the air is excluded from if, it should keep 
for almost any length of time, l hiring I U application 
to the type, its solidification should be m .slow as 
possible, and unaccompanied by the emMun of any 
unpleasant or deleterious odor. It might red to affect 
the soft elastic rollers which are employed to convey 
it to the type, ami which, utiles* the ink he a per¬ 
fectly harmless preparation, are liable to cmtdderable 
injury. The change of state should not he accom¬ 
panied by the deposition of consolidated matter in 
the Ink, as this impede* the presmitm and prove* a 
loss to the printer. Printing ink should, moreover, 
have mi oleaginous character; it ought fit in* very 
glossy, and perfectly free from any granular appear¬ 
ance. If, on the extraction of a small portion from 
a mass, it leaves hut a short thread onprndrd, It Is 


nature that cheapness of first cost is a paramount ; 
consideration. 

Hansard's Typographia says that the following 
method of making ink was adopted by Baskerville 
during the last century: 

He took of the finest and oldest linseed oil three j 
gallons: this was put into a vessel capable, of holding ! 
four times the quantity, and boiled with a long-con- | 
tinued fire till it acquired a certain thickness or j 
tenacity, according to the quality of the work it was J 
intended to print, which was judged of by putting a ! 
small quantity upon a stone to cool, and then taking ; 
it up between the finger and thumb; on opening 
which, if it drew into a thread an inch long or more, 
it was considered sufficiently boiled. This mode of 
boiling can only he acquired by long practice, and 
requires particular skill and care in the person who 
superintends the operation, as, for want of this, the 
most serious consequences may occur, and have very 
frequently occurred. The oil thus prepared was suf¬ 
fered to cool, and had then a small quantity of black 
or amber rosin dissolved in it, after which It was 
allowed some months to subside; it was then mixed 
with the finest black that could be secured, to a 
proper thickness, and ground for use. 

Savage recommends to printers who wish to prepare 
for themselves a superior black ink, without running 
risks, the following recipe: 


considered good, hut the best test of if.* eondueney w 
the adhesion it shows upon preying the firmer against 
a quantity of it. The requirements of n good print¬ 
ing-ink do not end here. Having been applied, its 
action must be confined to a very flight penetration 
into the paper ‘just Hiitlieieiif to prevent it* detach- 
meut without materially injuring the .surface of the 
latter. It ought to dry up in n very doert space of 
time Into a hard, iuodunmq unalterable Mid, The 
ingredients of ordinary prmcingdnk are bumf Unwed 
oil, rosin, and neemdomdly wap, with varum* color¬ 
ing matters. The best quality of ilme»d oil k uM in 
superior Inks, and tlm k purified by dig**ulnv it in 
partially-diluted sulphuric arid for worn* bourn at a 
temperature of about two hundred amt twelve decrees, 
allowing the impurities to mbmh% ami then washing 
away the acid with repeated additions of hot water, 
The water, after thin treatment, t* pale and turbid, 
ami if the freeing from the mud h comfdHe, there is 
scarcely any odor, By rest, the oil ehmtM, and has 
them a pale lemon color. It now drM much more 
rapidly than before. The purified oil k mm partially 
rosinified by heat. For this purpose it k Introduced 
into large cast-iron pots, ami MM until boMumiM 
vapors are freely evohtri, These are Mind and 
allowed to trnni fora tew minuM after wfudi they 
are extinguished by placing a tight rover over the 
holier. Kbullition of the oil k euttfittitrd until, on 
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INK—'ink-block. 


cooling a firm skin forms on its surface, known by will bear a staffer and more glutinous ink, and as 
placing a drop on slate or other smooth, cold sur- rosin supplies these properties, so does it, in a great 
thee. Other drying oils besides linseed are occasion- measure, communicate brilliancy, and the most per- 
nliv used, but their cost, or other considerations, feet and splendid effects are by these means produced, 
prevents their general adoption. Rosin oil is, indeed, Posters, with large wood typo, require a semi-fluid 
pretty largely employed, but, apart from other ink, but one not; surcharged with oil. Ordinary 
disadvantages, its disagreeable and permanent smell news-work requires a better quality, more tacky and 
prevents its entering into other ink than that intended finely ground. Good book-work should have a stiffer- 
ibr temporary or common printing, as newspapers, bodied ink--soft, smooth, and easily distributed. Job 
posters, etc. Paraffine oil, which has lately been used, ink, which is math' expressly for press-work on dry 

is open to the same objections. Rosin is an article of paper, should bo used only for such work. Book and 

considerable importance' in tin* manufacture of print- job inks are not convertible.,* an ink for wet paper 
mg-iuk, since, when dissolved in the oil after the will not work well on dry paper, and vice verm. 
hitter has undergone ebullition and intlammation -it Very fine press-work, such as wood-cuts, or lotter- 
commuuieates body to the fluid. For many inks the press upon enameled paper, requires an ink impaipa- 
(piality of the common black rosin is sufficiently hly tine, of brilliant color, of strong body, yet soft 
good; but some require tin* pale, clear, transparent enough to be taken up smoothly on the hiking-rollers, 
rorin, obtained by remelting and clarifying the rest- Hvery general printing-office should keep four grades 
du** of the distillation of turpentine with water. The of black ink news, jobbing, book, and wood-cut. 
coloring matters of printing-ink domain! great utteu- Firm press-work is impossible without good ink. To 

tiun, as much of tin* beauty of typography depends recapitulate; Tin* cardinal virtues of good ink are, 

upon them. Tim universal ingredient for black ink j iutenseuess of color; impalpability; covering the 
is lampblaek. No expense is spared to get the most j surface perfectly; quitting the surface, of the type 
superior quality. Other black substances are oeea* or engraving when the paper is withdrawn, and 
simiaHy used. < ‘hareoal, from various substances, j adhering to tin* surface of tin 4 paper; not, smearing 
when reduced to an impalpable powder and mixed j after it is printed ; and retaining ever afterwards 
with other ingredients, furnishes a deep, blue-black j its original color without change. Inks which are 
ink that dries rapidly. The brown tint possessed by I properly manufactured on sound chemical principles 
lumphtaek is not unfreqitentlv neutralized by tin* j should possess tin* additional advantages of keeping 
addition of blue compounds, as indigo, Prussian blue, | the roller in good working order, distributing freely, 
etc, In mu 1 of the most common systems of maun- j working sharp and chain, and <Irving rapidly on 
taduriug of printing ink, the rosin is dissolved in tin* j paper; the color should he permanent, without a 
bund oil, in cast-iron pots or boilers, and the var- j tendency to turn brown by age. 
nidi thus prepared is introduced into what Is termed A few years ago it was announced that a new ink 
the mixing’vessel, which is cylindrical, and in the j patented in (lermauy printed satisfactorily. Its eom- 
mttre of which bars or rods of iron, attached to a position is said to be as follows :*—ii l ox turpentine 
perpendicular shaft, revolve in a horizontal position. I ( Venetian|; *2§ ox liquid soap; l ox olein (rectified); 
The coloring matter is then added to the hot varnish, 11 ox burnt soot; 1 ox Paris blue f ferro-cyanic acid); 
and the whole, wheu thoroughly mixed, is drawn off J ox oxalic acid; J ox water. Gradually warm the 
through an opening in the base of the vessel, The 1 turpentine and the olein together; put the soap 
pulp is next very carefully ground, by being passed j on a marble plate and gradually mid, eontinually 
between hard stones of a very fine texture, driven by rubbing, the mixture of turpentine and olein; when 
heavy muehinery, the motive power being steam, well mixed, add the burnt soot, whirh must be well 
cure being taken that the varnish of rosin and oil is i powdered and sieved before; then add the Paris blue, 
c|«Mr amt free from gritty particles, ;md that the black ' di-solved in oxalic acid, eontinually rubbing tin* com- 
b in an impalpable Mate. The proportions ami eon i position on the stone, the Paris him* attd oxalic acid 
difious of the various ingredients vary considerably, having been mixed before with water in the above 
attd great experienee is required before an ink can be | proportions, This ink Is said to be beautiful. A 
prepared to suit any one purpose. The oil has to he j solution of soda hi water serves to eleanse the type, 
rendered more viscid, by burning, in some eases than In the Fniied States various new methods of mak- 
In others; sometimes the quantity or kind of rosin ing ink were adopted during the late war, in 
require* to he varied; or perhaps different proper* consequence of the extraordinary increase in the price 
tieiH of cidor are requisite. Newspapers printed on I of rosin, some of which proved highly injurious to 
p( aver ^presses require an ink of less substance than rollers. Methods have also been patented from tune 
that employed for book-work, which must he folera- to time, some of which will he found described else- 
hly stiff. For wood-cuts, the ink must not only he where, (Hee Invpntjonh, under the heading Injch.) 
very stiff, but very fine, llie qualities of the material I Ink Fountain.* Hee Fountain, 
to which the ink is applied furnish an additional j Ink-Block* A block used to contain ink, and to 

guide in this matter: thin paper must have a j afford a convenient place for partially distributing it, 

wift ink, which works clearly and is not too before it is conveyed to the distributing-rollers of 

adhesive. A fine, stout paper, on the other hand, | hand-presses. 
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INK-BLOCK—INTERLINEAR TRANSLATIONS. 



INK-BLOCK. 


Ink-Slice.—An implement for taking ink out of 
kegs, casks, or tubs, and putting it on blocks, stones, 
or in fountains, etc. 



Ink-Table.—The surface upon which the roller 
is distributed, previously to being applied to the 
form. On those used for the old hand-presses, the 
back of the table is slightly raised, having two 
receptacles—one for ink, the other for the braver. 
The ink is spread in small quantities along this raised 
portion by means of the brayer, so as to give an even 
supply to the roller across its entire length. The ink: 
so spread, having been lightly touched by the roller, 
is distributed upon .the face of the table until it is 



covered evenly ail over; it is then ready for inking 
the form. Various improvements have been math* iJi 
the manufacture of ink-tables; some being supplied 
with an ink duet, similar to a machine, the feeding 
cylinder being turned by means of u handle or 
worked by a treadle, hi job print imr, an ink-table 
is also often used to prepare inks for working on 
presses of various descriptions. The annexed cut 
illustrates an ink-table of this kind. 

Inner Form.— The form which contains the inner 
pages of a sheet, commencing with the second page. 
For instance, in a sheet of quarto the inner pages 
would be 2,and fq 7. The inner form perfects the 
first or outer form. The term is generally' applied 
to the four middle pages of a klmo form, which are 
necessarily folded separately and in net by the binder. 
Insertion. - In printing, word* or sentences added 
within tin* body of a text; also a term used to express 
the publication of an article in a newspaper or other 
serial publication, and especially advertisements, eueh 
publication of which is styled an insertion. 

Inset. That part of a sheet which, when printed, 
is cut off, and when folded is inserted in the midtlle 
of the other part, the pages, when thus unitr*l, firing 
placed in regular ami orderly sueeeoion, 
Inscription, A dedication, also any title, mldress, 
or name, written or engraved upon any object, in¬ 
tended to dedicate it to any special use or service, 
Inside Quires. The perfect quires of paper, 
containing twenty-four good sheets in eaeh. They 
are thus designated to distinguish them from the out¬ 
side or corded quirts. 

Inside Sheets, The thin sheets used by press¬ 
men for placing between the tymjmttM of tin* prim 
Intaglio, Mims cut into a surface, a* in copper¬ 
plate engraving. 

Interleave, To insert leaves between other 
leaves. Books in the classic lammugen have hem 
published in this way, accompanied by translations; 
it has also been done m many polyglot publications. 
The printed pages of a work are :«N»» occasionally 
interleaved with blank pages, intended n» nmhuli 
pictures, notes, commentaries, or other *|ig»rnpriato 
mutter. In tine work, particularly’ when the paper is 
heavy, and the type large and black, sW-oit riirHs are 
used to interleave the whole imprewm m working. 
This is also often done where large wood mts occur* 
Interline. To write between If 10**1 ahead) written 
or printed, as a correction or additionj ubo to arrange 
in alternate linen, ;u in the text booki g>| M i infer* 
linear translations, m which each line of the original 
language Is followed by a line of the moedatmm in 
order to present both at one view it* tore the eye of 
the student. 

InterMntiar Tr&nHlaiioxiM, In cmioj smug work 

of this kind, the lines must be spmvd that the 

translation will be under the centre of tSie In 
order to do this correctly, the compositor ton4 ml up 
tlui longest word or phrase in Imth until the Him in 

filled, when it will appear thus; 

Omtm tlwvitlifcgei uttfur owmiu tkclniitdi»ti, wfcHh 
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The words of the translation must now be taken out, 
and the short, words of the text justified in the centre 
of the spaces in the following manner: 

Omne# I'tri utque omnUt trdijicUt^ qmv qitisque 

Alt the vUlughs ami all lUo ItuiMings, which any tm« 

Interpolation. - We»reIs added to the original 
matter: generally used to express a spurious passage, 
intended to alter or injure the meaning of the original. 

Interrogation, Note of.- A mark or sign 00 
placed at tin* end of a sentence expressing a question. 
It is also used to express a doubt, in a sentence of 
questionable correctness, or to mark a query in proof¬ 
reading. In punctuation it shouhl be plaeed at the 
end of every distinct question: but where several 
questions are so closely connected that only one 
answer, or no answer whatever, is required, only one 
note of Interrogation, placed at the termination of 
the sentence, is necessary* The mark is often errone¬ 
ously placed at the end of u sentence which merely 
states that a question lias been asked. This should 
not be done, unless the substance of the question thus 
referred to is repeated in an interrogative form. The 
Spanish printers place an Inverted interrogation mark 
go at the commencement of an interrog’utlvesentence, 
to assist the reader; but, although this custom has 
often been extolled by English or American writers, 
it has never been adopted in works printed in tin* 
HngUsh language. The meaning and use of the 
interrogation point are well illustrated by the follow¬ 
ing anecdote: 

Ont< »hiv as Popo was ♦gigaigd ht Han da ting f tie Hunt, to* 

t'luiu* tu it pjeenifco* which mo lino he too li i s 
interpret, A drattgw, who ThU h>, m ho humhie ^nrh, v cry 
mmledly snjjjgrsttd thiit tu tic fuel noew hUto mopitottfiotm* 
with the itreck* perhaps ho mrnht anmni Horn. Tty 01 ;ndd 
t’upe, with the air of a hoy who h n-iwfuwg n ttottb\v to «*iU 
rol pepper, There ii sot mw m lltr pong warn! tl*«* otrattjp'fv 
lookttt# to the t«wt reset tm if flooe w,n lie htteiion 
point a! the end of the line, mot >ou tone lie* meaning at 
oner, Pope's sissiitioif iin|»ooe‘| Hoi hint, and rendered 
the pmoi^o without tbfflei»u f v. l*oj*o W41 *’hitgtiti«d; lie rentd 
never Holnm to hr iuirpft*i<«i in »ny flimsy, Tttrmng f*» the 
rfnm^or, he mod, in a ooeinthi mim, Will g»u ptrstsu to toll 
me w toO ini interrogation H / IVIqudr, *wtd the 4 (ranger, 
enutninv: the U1 dtuped port, tt is a lOflr, mocked, eouteinpti 
h|r thlfltf ttmt inks qucOeoH ! 

Introduction. The formal preface to tt work, 
generally used by the author for speeiid personal 
explanation, for summing: up the eonelmdons arrived 
at in the work, or for presenting preliminary observa¬ 
tions necessary to the complete understanding of the 
subject treated, 

Invention**. For a long period after the lending 
features of typographic printing were invented, the 

advance steps consisted chiefly in a gradual improve" 
went in itse face# of type, in the cutting of the alphabet 
of < treek, Hebrew, etc,, ami in tin* construction of a 
hambpress superior to that used by the early printers, 
A few improved methods of manufacturing paper and 
of binding books were discovered; movable types for 
printing music were invented, as well m types for 
printing maps and pictures; stereotyping processes 
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xvero devised, but the art was not fairly established as 
a practical business; and with the exception of the 
patent granted to William Nicholson by the British 
patentoffice, in April, 1790, fora power-press, there 
| is a deplorable dearth, from 1450 up to the present 
| century, of original and useful inventions. Since 
; the year 1S00, printing has been frequently and 
j wonderfully aided, in all its varied ramifications and 
| departments, by discoveries of immense utility. After 
| popular education multiplied readers, the facilities for 
j printing increased as rapidly as the demand for the 
i products of the press. Within the memory of living 
! printers, Power-presses of amazing speed, Typo-east- 
| mg Machines, Lithography, Electrotyping, new and 
! rapid Stereotyping processes, Photography, Paper- 
i making Machines, Nature Printing, Anastatic Print- 
[ ing, new systems of Engraving, (Composition-Rollers, 

| Folding-Machines, (kitting-Maehines, Small Job 
Presses, and thousands of devices for faciliating 
: various operations in printing and its auxiliary arts, 
have been invented and utilized to a wonderful 
extent. Many of those inventions are described in 
' this work under their appropriate headings, hut, in 
order to present a general view of American progress, 
the following list and description of patents granted 
in this country has been compiled from otlicial 
: records expressly for this publication. 

It is sufficiently complete to afford an excellent 
indication of tin* character of the. labors of American 
inventors, and to mark the successive steps which 
have brought the art up to its present, advanced con¬ 
dition, In the three grand departments of Press- 
Making, Paper-Making, and Typed lasting, the patents 
granted an* especially numerous and useful; while, 
many convenient appliances, implements, etc. designed 
I to facilitate the* various typographical processes have 
; al so hem invented. Of the patents granted previous 
to Istiii, an official record is kept, only of those 
, jvtumeel to Washington to he recorded after the 
fire which destroyed the original records, and Oly- 
meFs Oeihuubian Press, ami some other inventions 
famous in their eluy are* omitted on this account. 

I ANASTATIC FEINTING-. 

F. Bum A nth A F. W, Swmhnh, Berlin, Prus¬ 
sia, October 25, 18Kb The patent is for an improve¬ 
ment in the method of producing ami multiplying 
copies of designs and impressions of printed or 
; written surfaces, and consists in the process by which 
trandere or r<*verse*el fac-similes are secured upon 
; metallic surfaces from designs in writing or lit ho- 
i graphic ink, and from prints or printing in general, 

; by means of trending tin*, originals with acids of 
: .'-strength varying with tin* induration of the ink, and 
so pressing out the* acid as to cause an etching of the 
; blank spaces ami a reversed impression of tin* origi- 
, uals. Also a process for reviving tin* ink on originals 
> with can,die* potash, or its carbonate*, ami tartaric*, 
i iieUU Ho as to form a cream of tartar on the* paper, 
; which pre*vents the adherence of fre*sh ink. on the. 
‘ blank spa<*c*s, while the old ink is left in a state to 
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take up an additional quantity of ink from a roller 
passed over it; and the process by which the adhesion 
of ink, during the operation of printing, to any parts 
of the plate required to remain blank, is prevented 
by acting upon such blank surface with an acid 
preparation of phosphorus. 

CASES. 

John Bell, Harlem, N. Y., January 8, 1850.— 
An improvement in the manufacture of type cases, by 
grooving the bottom of the case for the reception of 
the lower edge of the partitions, and securing them 
in by glue. 

Wm. A. Hunter, Bryan, Ohio, June 29, 1858.— 
The nature of this invention consists in constructing 
the bottom of the case of a metallic screen, or other 
perforated material, whereby it is kept constantly 
clear of the dust resulting from the abrasion of the 
types, and collecting the dust on a shelf or drawer, 
whence it can be removed when required. 

Thomas N. Booker, New York, April 5, 1859.— 
The invention consists in arranging the compartments 
of a type case, by placing at the side of the lower-case 
its corresponding upper-case, so that the movements 
of the body and travel of the hand of the compositor 
may be greatly reduced. 

Thomas N. Booker, New York, January 1, 1851. 
—This invention consists in forming the type case and 
its boxes of considerable depth, so as to hold a large 
quantity of type; the boxes being provided with 
movable bottoms arranged so as to be readily adjusted 
or raised as the types are taken out. 

W. M. Bandall and G. C. Howard, Belleville, 
Ohio, October 14, 1862.— r J£his invention consists in 
arranging a type case in such a way that each box in 
the case may be adjusted in relation to the bottom, 
and that by sliding it down the type will be elevated 
to the top of the case, or as high as may be desired by 
the compositor. 

Leonard M. Miller, Ottawa, Ohio, December 

18.1866. —The nature of this invention is the arrange¬ 
ment of movable boxes, made with curved sides toward 
the operator, and each box has an edge and slide cur¬ 
ved over the upper edge of those in proximity to it. 

Charles Alexander, Washington, D. (?., April 

30.1867. —By this invention the horizontal partitions, 
instead of being at a right angle to the bottom, are 
made oblique thereto, so as to be nearly vertical when 
in use. 

CHASES. 

Wm. 0. Stoddard, Champaign, Ill., July 9, LH61. 
—The object of this invention is to admit of the, adjust¬ 
ment of the chase to any sized form of type smaller 
than the largest capacity, by the application of screws 
working simultaneously upon side-sticks, the side- 
sticks interlocking, and the combination of screws 
and side-sticks inside of the chase. j 

Allan M. Blanchard, St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 20 , : 
1866.—This device is formed of four straight bars : 
fitted together, so that they may be adjusted to any I 
size of form required, without the use of quoins. j 


John N. Murray, Chicago, III., July 9, 1867_. 

This invention consists in an adjustable sliding frame, 
supported in grooves in the stationary frame, by 
which means it is regulated to the size of the 
form, and is secured in position by clasps :ual «et 
| screws. 

Robert Dick, Buffalo, N\ Y., April 14, 1868,—. 
This improvement consists in the construction 
use of a sufficient number of suitably inclined planes, 
formed along the side and foot of an otherwise com¬ 
mon chase, employed in combination with thin 
wedges of any suitable substance, operating Mween 
these inclined planes and a reglet of suitable material, 
so as to lock up a form in an eighth of an Inch of 
chase room as easily ami as efficiently as in two 
inches of chase room. 

COLOBS, PIUNTWO IW. 

Thomas F. Adams, Philadelphia, September 17, 
1844.—A patent for Polychromatic printing, bv 
which it is claimed any number of colors may Is* 
printed at one impression by a scries of separate ami 
complete inking fountains, 

Alex. l>. McKenzie, Philadelphia, November b t 
1846.—This is an apparatus by which to work m 
many different colors as arc required without taking 
the sheet of paper from the press before it b effected, 
if consists In the combination of n series of Milling 
tympana, with a corresponding series of plates for 
printing colors, so that a sheet when put on the 
machine shall receive successively an impression 
from each plate, tin* whole forming a vari colored 
impression. 

R, 8, Weaver, Muysviile, Ky„ < trtober 28, iiCd.^ 
This invention is an adjustable ink trough* provided 
with removable partitions and perforated dde, m as 
to give out the ink in lines or belts* corresponding with 
the Hues or size of the type In the bum, in emuhma- 
turn with receiving, dKtrilmtitim and inking rollers. 

Jdiin Den lew, New York, .fanuary u, l.Vd, ■« 
The claim is for a method of producing tofughngrupbie 
printing, and other phfw from boms „f Hp>s, hy 
surrounding the types, whilst in cowfurt with it glass 
plate, or its equivalent, with plaster of piirii, or «uiie 
equivalent fimretW, /«» that when sm. the surface of 
the plaster wilt be on the name plane with flir surface 
of the types, and then rooty ping the bum of types 
thus surrounded, 

A. M, and U, ft, Ilyroetp WV.dmly, U, f M Octo¬ 
ber *11, lHo t* Tibi IfHHtCsofi HUH s to pf lilt dllbfellf 

colors successively on the same d*eet * as if i> carried 
upon a revolving platen, 

Hr eehen Iltiow 8yraeiesa y Jmnt,try 2, 
1855, "This improvement ^ n lK employment erase 
oi^a series of platens, »»# that the fume* of Hp on 
said platens may be inked dmnbamvm 4y anh *ep» 
unite and distinct colors, and op*,a an-4 0 ? proved 
Himnltaneoudy again d the sheep 

(Mutt, Mas*,, Novrmbrr HS t 

IHooe - 1 he rollers each tveetve ifU proper colored 
ink from a fountain; and as the cylinder rotates, the 
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on each, of a number of tickets the same names of 
places, and to number them consecutively. The blank 
cards are placed in a feeding tube, from which they are 
fed, one by one, to a horizontal table, under a type 
box, containing the form, the impression from which 
is repeated on all the cards; the type is raised and 
lowered to receive the ink from the rollers, and to 
print the cards, which are held in place by guide- 
rails, which extend from the feeding tube to the 
receiving tube. The consecutive numbers are printed 
on the cards by the numbering-wheels, which have 
the numbers engraved on their circumference. 

Geo. J. Hill, Buffalo, 1ST. Y., September 7, 1858.— 
By this invention the press is operated in a common 
manner. The numbering machine is connected to the 
bed-plate, and moves with it. As the bed-plate is 
moved inwardly, the spring pawl catches into the 
teeth of a ratchet, and causes the proper movement 
of the required number. 

E. M. Hoe, New York, March 8, 1859.—The in¬ 
ventor claims the invention of the peculiar mechanism 
for moving the registering disks, on their axis at the 
proper times, by which means the tickets are num¬ 
bered consecutively. Also, a separate inking appa¬ 
ratus, for inking in a different color the registering 
figures. 

ELECTROGRAPHIC PRINTING. 

A. W. Thompson, Philadelphia, April 26, 1845.— 
An improvement in the manner of preparing blocks 
or plates with raised designs, for the purpose of giv¬ 
ing impressions in the same manner as those taken 
from type. This consists in preparing designs upon 
copper or other suitable metal, for the purpose of 
printing typographically, so that a plate in relief may 
be obtained therefrom by the electrotype process. 

FEEDING APPARATUS. 

John P. Comly, Dayton, Ohio, March 22, 1858.— j 
This improvement consists in feeding paper, sheet by j 
sheet, by means of atmospheric pressure. The prin- I 
cipal features are an exhaust pump, attached by a i 
flexible tube to a horizontal tube, provided at the ; 
under side with small tubes. The paper is placed on ! 
an elevated table, which presses the paper against a j 
roller; this runs out the top sheet of paper, which ! 
is sucked up by the exhaust tube, and by means of 
proper gearing is regularly fed and removed. 

Henry Clark, New Orleans, April 25,1854.—This j 
invention consists in detaching or loosening the sheet ' 
of paper that is to be fed to the press from the sheets i 
underneath it, by giving the sheet a backward and ! 
forward motion, previously to its being operated I 
upon by the feed or pressure rollers. 

. Geo - Little, Utica, N. Y., April 25,1854.—Tim I 
improvement is the mode for operating the feed tables 
of printing-presses, together with the guides, composed 
of india-rubber or other suitable resisting material. 

Wm. F. Collier, Worcester, Mass., June 27,1854. 
—The object of this invention is feeding paper 
accomplished by means of a bellows, an elastic tube j 


or pipe, and a rotary litter which is exhausted by the 
bellows. The paper is laid on an inclined table 
from which it is taken by the lifter and carried for¬ 
ward towards the grippers, the sheets being kept 
separate by intermediate contrivances. 

B. A. Ruou and F. II. Benjamin, Oakhill. Greets 
county, N. Y., September 5, 1854. —This is a frame, 
constructed with two endless aprons, rotated so as to 
feed the paper through rollers at graduated intervals, 
as the sheets of paper overlap each other. Thus hut 
one. sheet of paper is passed at one time to the appa¬ 
ratus for carrying the sheet upon the cylinder. 

David Baldwin, Uodwinville, N, J,, January 2, 
1855.—The improvement consists, 1st. Feeding sheets 
of paper to a printing-press, or paper-ruling machine, 
requiring the feed of a single sheet at a time, by 
means of a vibrating frame, having at its lower end a 
series of tubes, which, as the frame vibrates, 
over a portion of the cylinder, or other device for 
receiving the sheet; a vacuum being format ami 
destroyed in said tubes by means of an air-pump 
attached to the frame, tor the purpose of conveying 
the sheets from tile feed table to the receiving device 
of the machine. 2d. A self-adjusting feed table 
constructed and arranged so as to be operated by the 
vibrations of tin* frame, and keep the sheets close to 
the ends of the tubes. 

A. IlGimmsand HenryW, PtrttMow Uoehester, 
N. Y n February 2b, 1K55, The imprmvtm ni claimed 
ts the raising ami delivering the sheets by means tff 
inward and outward currents of air, said currents 
being produced and operated in one ami the same 
trunk, by means of a fan, or its equivalent, in combi¬ 
nation with a revolving trunk, hy which the sheets 
an* raised and separated. 

^ John BmtioejlAtu., NVw York, April ID, HAi, ... 
Tin* object of this invention h to raise the dierts of 
paper from the feed board by titniiH of nippers, and 
convey the sheets so rimed from the feed hoard to 
the form to be printed, and ale* from the form when 
printed to the proper receptacle, |*y means of fmgers 
attached to a title* and shalf, which ts secured to end¬ 
less hands or cords, 

Iha#m? Ik Ltvt VHTON mid Mills W vTimttorsn, 

Barnet, Vermont, April 21, HU Hie inventem 
churned ts the udng of angular guide way*, in emit* 
lunation with a ero*** 'bar, and the ite? of a crank work” 
mg in combination with Hem ami the emvehar, tor 
carrying paper forward, it short at. a time, and feeding 
It to printing-presses, 

^ A. H. How AND, Vlleyhany, Jute il 4 HA,,. 
Ihe invention enumte in the employment of a swing* 
mg triune provided with rollers, in eumtditu&iou with 

a vibrating arm and clamp, or lip, operated hv a 
slotted bar, which grasps the dirrt and carries it to 

the press, 

ni ; Ar| b Brooklyn, Y„ December 28, 

18nh,»-"ltie iihjeet of the invention eunmm in tune 
mg the sheet, and delivering it to the cylinder for a 

mmid impression, hy ittemi of an eatra or 
cylinder. 
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R. M. Hoe, New York, November 10, 1857.—This 
invention relates to an improvement in that class of 
paper-feeding devices, in which the sheets arc fed 
to the press through the agency or medium of drop- 
rollers, and consists in giving the drop-roller a con¬ 
stant and regular speed, corresponding at all times 
to that of the other running or working parts of 
the device. 

William Bullock, Newark, N. J., September 21, 
1858.—The object of this invention is to effect the 
feeding of sheets of paper to the press, with machi¬ 
nery by which the hands, or their equivalents, used 
in feeding paper, shall have a greater capacity for 
moving the sheet than is necessary for the purpose. 
Also, effecting the progressive movement of the pile of 
paper by mechanism, whose operation is dependent 
upon the position of the pile, and moving the sheets of 
paper by automatic rubbing-bands, or their equiva¬ 
lents. And in operating the stop-cocks of the air- 
cylinder, and the flap-guides by a cam, or its equiva¬ 
lent, whose movement is coincident with, or bears a 
fixed relation to the movement of the fingers, which 
draw the paper into the press. 

Moses S. Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y., November 0, 
1858 —The object of this invention is to conduct 
sheets of paper from more than one impression- 
cylinder, or source of supply, into a single set of 
guide-tapes, and also to count them in desired quan¬ 
tities. 

Lemuel T. Wells, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 10, 
1858—This invention consists in mounting the flip¬ 
pers on a frame having a limited motion concentric 
with, but independent of, the cylinder; the object 
being to insure a more perfect feed, by causing the 
nippers to seize the paper while in a quiescent state, 
or moving in an opposite direction to the cylinder. 

Moses S. Beach, Brooklyn, N. Y., August 0, 1850. 
—This invention is, 1st. Feeding sheets to the impres¬ 
sion-cylinder, by means of revolving arms or scrapers 
operating in combination with rollers. 2d. Retaining 
the paper in connection with the impression-cylinder, 
during the process of printing, by means of holders. 

IL M. Hoe, New York, August 28, 18f>9.~--Tho 
inventor claims as improvements, the combination of 
the feeding-mechanism, cutting-apparatus, and print¬ 
ing-machine, for the purpose of lending the paper 
from a roll to the press, and cutting or partially 
cutting it into sheets us it passes a,long to he, printed 
Also, in combination with the cutting-cylinder, the 
employment of two pressure rollers for keeping the 
sheet distended. 

Charles Potter, Jr., and Cl B. Cottrell, Wes¬ 
terly, R. L, September 20, 1850.—The improvement 
consists in the securing of the registering-points 
firmly to a fixed portion of the machine, and 
releasing the paper therefrom, at the proper time, by 
eevating the adjacent surface. Also, depositing ouch 
sheet face upwards on the pile, by carrying it between 
a vibrating series of tapes; and, also, the arrangement 
of the cylinders. 

JohnHunt, Now York, November 1, 1864,—The 
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object of this invention is to feed the paper to the 
press by atmospheric pressure, and to overcome the 
usual difficulty in thus feeding paper occasioned by 
the sheets adhering and dragging. Two pairs of 
bellows are used, and the paper seized at both ends 
and raised perpendicularly, when it is seized by me¬ 
chanical means and carried forward. 

FRISKETS. 

Andrew Overend, Philadelphia, June 13,1854. 
*—• I he improvement consists in constructing a metallic 
frame, notched along its outer surface like saw-teeth, 
and then stretching longitudinally and transversely 
across the frame clastic strips, and having at each end 
a clamp. These clamps are intended to be, and can 
be, slid along the sides of the frisket-frame, or they 
will remain permanently in any position in which 
they may be placed. By this means a movable 
barred frisket-frame is formed, which can be altered 
or adjusted at convenience, without involving any 
loss of material. 

GALLEYS. 

I). B. Dorsey and E. Mathers, Fairmount, Va., 
October 2, i860.—The object of this invention is to 
facilitate the handling of composed matter without 
danger of knocking it into pi. To do this the in¬ 
ventors propose to set up the type in a permanent 
galley, where it shall remain until distributed. To 
this galley are arranged movable and justifying 
rules. 

S. W. Brown, Syracuse, N. Y., March 12,1861.— 
This invention consists of a metallic plate with ledges 
permanently secured on three sides, sufficiently high 
to retain the type within the galleys. The ledge is 
provided with a series of oblique projections corre¬ 
sponding with similar projections on a bar which 
is allowed a longitudinal sliding movement, and 
retained in proper position by means of guides formed 
on the surface of the ledge and fitting in grooves on 
the said bar. To the inner side of this bar is attached 
a metal bar which has a lateral movement, and, in 
connection with the bar to which it is attached, is 
made to (damp the type against a parallel stationary 
bar in the galley. 

Alexander T. DePity, N. Y., December 4,1866. 
—The metallic 4 , strip which lines the inside edge of the 
galley is made to clasp the latter instead of being 
secured by screws to the face of the same. 

Jabrer Snyder, Burlington, Iowa, January 2, 

1866. —By this invention the side of the column of 
type is regulated by an adjustable block, secured by 
guide bars and set-screws; an adjustable tail-piece 
clamps the foot of the column. 

J no. W. Baker, Warsaw, Ind., July 16,1867.— 
This improvement consists in having a detachable 
end piece in combination with a side-stick, operated 
by screws. 

P. Dray Meek, Bellefonte, Pa., November 19, 

1867. —This invention consists in an adjustable side- 
stick having a series of springs attached to it, and 
bearing against the side of the galley, to render the 
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stick self-adjusting, thus securing tlie type in posi¬ 
tion. 

Charles H. Lawrence, New York, N. Y., July 
14, 1868.—The frame of the galley is of wood, slotted 
down its centre, along the inner side, to a depth of 
about two-thirds of its width, so as to receive a metal 
tongue which is soldered to the lining. The metal 
bottom is secured by means of screws which are put 
in from the under side, and pass up through the 
metal tongue, thus securing the frame, bottom and 
side-lining firmly, and in such a manner as to pre¬ 
vent the galley from warping or shrinking, ami, by i 
presenting a perfectly smooth surface on the inside 
lining, it prevents the type from being pied whilst 
moving and emptying the matter on the galley. 

INKING- APPARATUS, DISTRIBUTEES, See, 
Andrew Maverick, New York, April IT, into, j 
W. J. Stone, Washington, I). C., October 20, 1820. | 
John Prince, New York, December 2, 1820. I 
Samuel Fairland, New York, October 25, 1880. | 
John Prince, New York, April 28, 1880. j 

Richard Wood, New York, November 4, 1880. j 
John Prince, New York, December 8, 1881. j 

John Prince, Philadelphia, Pa., November lb* j 
1883. | 

William J. Spence, New York, April 2o, 1881. 
John Maxbon,S chenectady,N. V., January 0,1888, | 
Samuel Fairland and John Gilpin, New York, ! 
March 27, 1835. j 

Eliphaz Weston Arnold, Boston, “Mass., Sep- | 
tember 21, 1887. I 

Frederick X. Austin, New York, February 20, ; 
1841.—-This is a patent for an inking machine by • 
which the rollers are thrown across tin* form by ; 
means of a pulley operated by a weight. 

R. M. Hoe, N. Y., April 37,1844.—This invention 
combines the hollow roller with the inking fountain, 
to be heated by steam or otherwise, by wlueh any 
quantity of steam or heated air may be made to pus* 
through, and warm the ink upon the- surface of the 
rollers. i 

Thomas L. Baylies, Richmond, I ml, May 26, 
1868.—This apparatus is intended to be employed in 
connection with a printing-press for the purpose of ; 
adapting it to print in different colors at a single 
operation. j 

INKS. 1 

Samuel H. Turner, Brooklyn, N. Y., September 
6, 1853.—This improvement consists in the employ- • 
ment of colophonie. tar, in connection with other 
materials, in the manufacture of printers’ ink, and 
also in the manufacture of a varnish to be used by 
printers to modify the condition of their ink to suit 
the temperature of the weather and the kind of work 
to be executed. What the inventor denominates 
colophonie tar, is the tarry residuum remaining in 
the stills after the various stages of distillation com¬ 
monly employed in obtaining colophonie oil. The 
ingredients and the proportions are as follows; Gob 
ophonic tar, 14ft); fine lampblack, 3lb; fine pulver¬ 


ized indigo blue, 8 ounces; fine pulverized Indian 
rod, 4 ounces; yellow rosin soap, 1 th. The ingre¬ 
dients are mixed by the aid of heat, 

Caleb A, Thompson* Adrian, Mich., April 17 

1855. .•■•The object of this improvement is to produce 

ink which is tenacious and adhesive, ami which 
when dried* adheres firmly to the surface of ^ 
paper. The inventor fakes for ordinary inks, f our 
pounds of litharge, two pounds of acetate of lead, and 
forty gallons of linseed oil Before using the linseed 
oil it is subjected to heat ffitab Fuhr. > after adding 
litharge ami lead as dryers, for from 4H to 65 hours 
according to the desired quality of the ink. The oil 
having been thus prepared, gum copal in added r -four 
pounds of it to one gallon of the oil j tints prepared). 
For news Ink, fifteen pounds of the above oil, ten 
pounds of rodn 1 common u two pounds brown rosin 
soap, and five and a half pounds hitiipddaek. These 
proportions \ur\ for other inis. 

Geouub Mutui-mb, Montreal, <hmada, June 30 
1857. lids improvement eon-Tts in flic use of the 
calcined green of chromium, mixed with burned 
or boiled linseed nil, for making ink for {date or type 
printing, 

Geoboe Drtmaq New York* June 27, 1805 ,— 
This ink is eoutpo sed of Inti pound-* of the dark- 
colored residuum resulting from the distillation of 
petroleum to whieli are added twenty Jive pounds of 
the waste sulphuric arid which has been used in 
deodorizing petroleum, lids compound w agitated 
until it becomes thick, trnmdoun and nearly black. 
Water is then added to iindt out the acid, and, if 
necessary, chloride of Hum, to neutralize and destroy 
any unpleasant odor, The iivnilting substance is 
called petrohnr wax, wldeb is mb abated for linseed 
or other oils in the nuumhieture of printers’ ink. 

< It ARLES Ml 4‘f X, UdnUdle, Iiub, June 16, IKBH. 

This invention 1010 * 4 * in tin- preparation of an 

ink for all tin* for wWeh printers ink is 

used, in which the silirafr of alumina, white day, 
Jersey eln>, or Kaolin, pc gated with uitphafe of dm! 
and with or without dtlttfe mtptnme arid, is partially 
substituted |br lampblack, blue-, green, or other col¬ 
oring mat ter % with drying nod* rials and wmiidu 

IIENDv Menu lg Ihtf.daiiif, Ike, June 81,1857,— 
The eondrttrfem ai?4 ai tamp-mem of a maeidne for 
printing name * of pm ate! place % »«*$ newspapers, 
by means ot » Pun * mpammg fSm tutmi-*, up in 
type, and Rung brought inch 1 she a* font of a slide, 
moving by degfrrs, with Gtr application of a slitted 
pliieig iilitniing tiu pa|# r to be ptcurddown on the 
line right beneath fie- dg m the {date, and shielding 
the paper from the hi,*•.» mijoiinirg that under the 
net ton of the 4amp, 

KltttAiifi I*. Ih V, Nmi York, June *♦, 1854. Tlii« 

h mi intproirIisrlit Oil Umir) Mur eu'h title 111 ion for 

like purpose %\ fe-is by uB the of i4 nd nr riptide 

. Hat f**r utte pi>%| ollii’m aiel toe address* i#f the |«Mt- 

• utfiLsq iiiity tie printed at our op*tatsLfi* 
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^ri'tPH kn l). (kuumNTKR, Madison, Wis,, May 5, 
£57.*—In this machine the types are set tm the eir- 
u miVrt*iK‘e of 11 wheel. By pressing down a treadle 
} ie platen is forced down, causing an impression to 
tc » iniale on the newspaper. On releasing the treadle, 
h priupc forces up the platen and treadle, and the 
V Ltinier is turned the length of «me tooth, bringing 
"new name under the platen, ready tor the next itu- 

mission, 

J.un** Lord, Pawtucket, Mass,,(September 7, I MAS. 

—The nature of this invention consists iti imprinting 
he name and address on newspapers and envelopes, 
>v Inserting typK expressing such name and address, 
ii hexes seen ret l spirally tm tin* periphery of a 
evolving cylinder, and causing the newspaper* or 
nvelepes to la* sueeessivtdy pressed against the 
ypi's in tin* boxes, hy means of a platen or follower, 
Hitch is math* to net in enneert with the cylinder, 

(?hou« it; Sent a, Madison, Wis,, April 2b» lH5P, 
[Ills improvement relates to that ehts* of machine* 
rUieh are intefided to substitute the prnees* of print 
ng for that of writing the addresses on papers 
ntiualed to he mailed, 

IT W. IKvt.s and lUMim Davis, Yellow Springs, 
thio,September 5, IS.Vd, Tlte improvement con Tbs 
n t he arrangement of wooden Murks of mutable si/e 
,»r a single address, with indented letter* in their 
arcs, nnd attached hy means of small lacks, or their 
quivalent, ton flexible hand or hell, in rbor emn 
mot column* the belt pas dug to er a triangular* 
tatiomiry bed pinto, hy means of a belt pulley, ami 
ho impression given hy means of a lever, 

< *Kouou lit; rctusoN, Alleghany, Pu M 8»«ptembrr 5, 
Kr»h. 'Tin* invention eon d *D in the combination ami 
.muigeiuent of a metallic belt, fn mi died with a onho 
if convey nr*, pulleys, prr*« roll, inking roller, type 
ir a‘Id res* frame and hopper, t he whole combined 
.ad arranged and eon4rml,ed for the purpose above 
mined, 

i * imum: IlRNDPtmoN, Alleghany, Tin, September 
!, I.s/e.i, Hus improvement eomubo in mi arrange- 
mnitHiid combination of a guide lablr and pulley, 
iro^snvheel, conveying pulley, nnd inking rollers, 
Hth a type frame and open hopper, the whole being 
omhinet! and arranged for the ptirpom of printing 
idftfeoes Oil newspaper * and envelopes. 

d a ml* A, t’vvtnmua*, OenrgrtnwtR t kumda West, 
t a unary 17, b*5H, Thi* invention eoahHe in print > 

ng ndtlresoM on the margin *4“ new >papm hmutfn 
leniidy with the printing of the* new ‘paper*, by 

maun of cell* or boxes containing the address set up 

n type, and conveyed to the form, or to the bed 

hereof, by umaus of an mdless apron, having an 
iut*miatte intermitted movement. 

AT and < \ Flok, New Haven, and Ik W, Wf&tut? r f 
mmtige, t kmn., January Th Mb!, 'The purpose of 

bin invention 1%, printing rapidly the tmitnt and 
ebIren upon each paper, or bundle, from raised 
y|o% or wooden type Idoek% arranged in single 
’utninn gfitbyu The wooden block* upon which the 
«tW Vi are nut are beveled upon one mi that it 


series of them, when placed in a column galley, shall 
form a continuous ratchet, of which each block is a 
separate tooth, and which may be fed forward at 
regular intervals, one or more teeth at a time, as may 
he required. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Jacob Turk ink, Newburyport, Mass,—Copper and 
Steel Plate Printing-Press. 

John Towards, New York, August 22, 1 Kith- 
Print mg and forming colors on hard substances. 

Uho.J. NTavbhry, New York, February 1, 1821.— 
Printing with metallic and colored powder. 

Hunky Burrs, Norwalk,(\mn., September 14, 1838. 

Printing paper on both sides. 

Thomas Fumnch, Ithaca, N. Y.—Printing both 
sides of a continuous sheet. 

Richard IIkmminu," Boston, December 1(5, 1845, 

A patent for a new method of retaining types in 
their relative positions on a cylindrical bed by means 
of rules, or strips of metal, or other appropriate, sub- 
4nmv, fitting into reeosses made for that purpose in 
tlo* body or stem of the type, 

Jems Him riot, New York, August 2, 1858.— 
The inventor prepares a mould of plaster, containing 
tIn* requisite impressi<ms or figures, into which lie 
a Mibbumv or compound of three parts of 
cooper*.* glue and two parts of molasses. This sub- 
dance, when woll mixed, is poured into a mouhl, and, 
wlom cold, tak<‘ii out, and is ready for use in printing 
«m Irregular surfaees, 

8now Madorn, Newbm, Mass., August 28, 1858, 

A machine for emitting and beveling printers’ rules, 
in w hi«’U the strip of nodal from which the rule is to 
b«* rut h plae«-d upon the bed-piece and rigidly held 
by a Mrt of srrews. The t(»obrarriage. is moved for¬ 
ward and back arrows the bed-picee. The tools an* 
depressed, as tin* eutding progrtmses, hy the screws, nnd 
nu ted up ae;ain, wlnm tlie smews are ndieved from 
the tools by the springs attached. 

IT IT Sim UiTi;, ZamMville, Ohio, June 18, 1851. — 
Tin* improvement eotisU 4 in locking and unlocking 
forms in the chase, hy means (4* tapering bars, ami 
intermediate wedges, extending lengthwise and cross- 
wi,>c t*f the chase, on the ;ddi* ami en<l, and operated 
hv a hand lev«*r, hy which tin* imposrr is enabled to 
dt *peu u- with the u mal sticks and tpioins, 

IT J, 11i;wi rr, Bro<dJyu, N, Y., October IT, 1855. 

Tibi invention etmusts of a evlimltT and other 
device*, whereby tin* operations of printing and 
1 ruling paper may he performed at one and the same 
; time. 

Ht;\uv Tovkjoy and Udukut WTumimu, Brook¬ 
lyn, N. Y„ Hrptember H, 1858. IVis invention eon- 
n in ibving to the brush of tin* maehiue for<’oating 
electrotype plates a peculiar motion, by which its 
operation h ivmlcred more tlmrougli and perfect,and 
in rombiniug with tin* operation of the brush a wind- 
1 blast, for the removal from the mould of the super- 
j flumis routing material. 

| J, Huron Fohtkr, Fittslairg, Fa,, July 22,1852.— 
1 This invention relates to that class of presses in which 
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the form is locked up on a detachable or permanent j 
^ment of a continuous rotating or oscillating i 
"evlncier, called by compositors a turtle, and which J 
constitutes tlu* bod. The invention consists in stereo- ; 
typing ad but the latest nows mutter, while tlu* 1 
columns in which it is desirable to inako frequent 1 
cluunres art* sot up of movable type, m tho form with ; 
the stereotype plate, and tlu* paper printed therefrom, j 
which arrangement admits of the expeditious changes j 
necessary in a daily paper, 
thus, N, Mounts, I'memtuiti, October 2 l, IHbo, 

This invention law for its ohjeet the produet ion of ; 
linrn of shaded metallic letters, or other characters of 
ditferent sizes, from a single form of types, in such 
nmntter that eaeh eharaeter will have the appearance 
of standing out in bold relief from the surface on 1 
which it L printed. 

A, M. Ilurrox, Newark, N, J.» October tl, iHdtk - 
This is a composition for removing ink frotn the 
typr, which eotidsH of tliu amtttottiaeal liquor dL* 
tilled from bone, in tin* manufacture of lione black, 
in eombimUion with pearl u*h, 
p, A, ha Fit vx<T„ Fluting N. V,, November 111, 
1SA#\ A eiifiipodtor','% eop\holder, in width the plat» 
firm luu a lateral m tviiit ait «m the and a fold¬ 
ing prefer with wire throw* to hold the ropy, with 
a sliding indleation bar, and dde extmrbouo 

MITKMIfW MAimiNK.w, 

\Vm, MtdUrS New York, Jiilv h PHY*, In this 
maeliine the invention roll'd U ^ in a bed that eatt he 
rai«*d and lowered to the required ancle, and 
the rule whieh re-4'* on said udjtHable bed to he 
properly presented to the plates ^* that tin* end ot j 
the rttle may be leveled a* dreuvd, i 

OtavKii In Uuovmt, Middletown, N, V,, and 
Hi;wu L. tYhor/t;, New York, May 49, I stin, . 
This invent ton eomdd* tti the structure, arrange 
limit* and eoinldtiatioii *4 the part*ot I he mil tviug ! 
machine, by which it machine u produced that is 
easy to be operated, ; 

(), II, IPvtK oeu, New- York, Feb, o, HdL The 
improvement eond4s lit the pkde, constituting one 
arm of the v i brine Made *»o ,e to have an ndju dit" 

hh* m<ivement on a segment pbes d below the emplute, 
that it ueiv he fatleuetl by a thumb >ere\v, so that 
hath may be adjured at, any angle under the plate, 

and tin* title mitred iteeordtuyly, 

Hint urn W w.KtJt, Milford, Ma lh*c, d, 18 th, 

• In tht* machine the rtltfem are placed oppodte 
eiiefi i»tlier, the moving om bring attached to a 
Inn* oh tibtb’d by a earn, \j|off$ii cutter deles iu 
a Imad, adjustable to any Hugh' to cut the requited 
m it re, 

w. W. c^neii, La (‘iwow Wee, JitH 2L t*»W. < 

In tin* tmehme the cutter of fSir tnttremg b»ot is 
formed tv tt it i» v* h d ed.m* Staving lib* teeth, the ed 4 U s 
khtg at tdelit an r #ei with *iicb oilier, I tie ♦nttter ot 

the ‘mispium tool t4 dmdnrh Mined, except that its 
file M/y v at aii acute angle with the ddio ot the 
stwk iiiui of the natter, 


* PAPEB-MAKING. 

Lhmukl \V. WnuHiT, citizen of the United States, 
residing iu London, Eng,, March 27, 1847,— The ar¬ 
rangement of an apparatus by which straw and other 
materials, by the processes of bleaching, boiling, and 
bleaching, arc reduced into pulp; and, also, the con¬ 
struction of an apparatus for converting the pulp 
into paper or mill-board, said apparatus consisting of 
a water-tight, box, and of a deep frame, the movable 
bottom of which constitutes the paper mould. 

John M. UoimiNoswoimi, Boston, April 17, 
IS PJ. -The improvement patented is a movable, table, 
or sheet receptacle, iu combination with a system of 
endless tapes, ami their supporting rollers, applied to 
paprr-making machinery, hv wdiieh the sheets of 
paper an* separated from the web and delivered to 
said system of tapes, or endless bands and rollers, 
and evenly packed or piled. 

\Y m . (Y,\ a km, Layton, Ohio, Oet. 9, 1849.—The 
improvnueut consists in (listing the bed-plates of 
paprr engine's in one piece, having the cutting or 
grinding rdgrs arranged over flu* surface of tin* plate 
in diamond, or lo/enge-shuped figures, or in curves, 
<m a< tu ptvseut a number of angles or slumring edges 
ibr the rugs to pass over bi'twveu that surface and the 
roller above, 

Oku, W.TYiinhu, London, Lug., Jan, 27, isr>2.~ 
Thr application to machines for making and sizing 
paper <d* the endless win* web, in combination with, 
and pas dug round the cylinder, and taking tlu* pulp 
up from tlu* vat and carrying it forward Taking the 
plai’i* of the fixed wire web and endless felt in the 
«*v Under machines. Also the method of passing the 
paprr through a trough of size between two endless 
tbit*, or other fabrics, thereby obtaining a perfect 
and uniform saturation of the paper, and protecting 
tlu* paper from injury during tlu* process of sizing 
and pressing. 

Jouu’U Kisusuanu, Jm, and Noiiman Whith, 
^au*o<rti**’% N. Y„ Aug. 10, l*42. The invention 
claimed L the process of drying sized paper by pass¬ 
im* it between a series of trunks perforated on two 
•4d*-. and, so arranged that the hot air, passing 
through the-»e perforations, will conn* in contart with 
both fide, of the paper, and then rseape, and not run 
nr be routined with the sheets, 

Ji: vs T, < ‘ot juku and Maiuh A. (k Mumukk, of 
FarL, France, Aug. 2, IKolL 'I'hiH improvement 
roudV iu the process of reducing straw and oilier 
dmihir \ I'getabb* mat ter into pulp for making papei, 
Th‘* pro«'e*s roied-ts hi applying and circulating the 
.olntioii of the hydrate of soda or potash. Also in 
the circulation of liydroehlorates in the process of 
bleiudong: the Mriiw, or similar vegetable matter, 
w!mn prepared for the purpose of making paper. ^ 

John ii autmn, New York, Aug. 9, bsr>;k—This 

mvi'titinu eoudms in drying paper by eondiieting it 
b.gwemi oppodte series of equahsized fans, n*volving 
with tspml vtdoeity, eaudng the air to act simultane- 
i titisly upon the opposite sides of the paper. The 
I object U to give the paper a uniform and evensurfacc. 
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Samuel G. Levis, Delaware Go., Pa., Feb. 14, 
1854.—The nature of this invention is in an arrange¬ 
ment and combination of mechanism for simultane¬ 
ously forming two fabrics of paper, and uniting 
them into one compound sheet by a continuous 
operation, so that these compound fabrics shall be 
inseparably united, while the thickness of the paper 
may be increased, and the strength and uniformity of 
the sheet preserved. 

Benj. A. Lavender and Henry Lowe, Balti¬ 
more, April 4, 1854.—The improvement and claim 
consist in breaking down fibres of cane and other 
like plants, and dissolving the gummy and other 
foreign matter therefrom, by means of muriatic* or 
sulphuric acid, of the strength of 10° Baunm, or 
thereabouts, preparatory to making paper-pulp. 

Ohas. Watts and Hugh Burgess, Loudon, Eng.. 
July 18, 1854.—This is an English patent, and is ! 
restricted to the pulping and disintegrating of sltav- ; 
ings of wood, and other similar vegetable matter, for j 
making paper, by treating them with eaustie alkali, ' 
chlorine, simple or its compounds, with oxygen and I 
alkali. 1 

E. and J. K. Cushman, Amherst, Mass., Aug. 1, ' 
1854,—This is a process for drying thick paper, and ; 
at the same time preventing it from warping out of ; 
shape by placing the sheets in a pulpy state upon 
heated tables or platforms, and allowing them to 
remain there until they harden to such a degree as to 
begin to warp out of shape, and then causing open or 
lattice weights to be let down upon them, and pre¬ 
serve them in flat positions until dry. I 

0 bad [AH Marland, London, Eng., Dec, 5, 1 *54. 
—This is an English improvement in paper-making 
machines, and consists in vibrating the revolving : 
cylinder-mould while immersed in the pulp, by whieh 
motion the fibres of the pulp, as tiny are successively 
laid on the cylinder-mould, are caused to overlie 
each other at angles dependent upon the relative 
velocities of the two motions of tin* cylinder, viz.: it* 
vibrating and its revolving motion. 

Horace W. Pkaklek, Malden Bridge, X. V., Jan. 
28, 1855.—The invention consists in an improvement 
in machines for washing paper stock by the m,- n f 
oblique curves in continuous succession round the 
open discharge end of a revolving screw cylinder, 
and forming channels between them to conduct the 
stocks continuously, as the cylinder rotates bevmni 
the discharge end of the cylinder, when combined to 
operate together with elevating hooks within the 
cylinder, and serving to retain a copious supply of 
water in the cylinder for the proper washing of the 
stock, and to cheek the run of the stock through tin 
cylinder to a speed in accordance with the conveying 
action of the cylinder, or its conveying hooks, to ' 
insure the regular and full action of Urn hooks on\be 
stock. 

Obadiah Marland, Boston, Mass, Feb. 27, 18.% 
—The object of this improvement in rolls ami driers 
is to produce a surface without blemish, tin* deposited 
metal being peculiarly adapted to give a superior 


finish to the surface of the paper, and to prwlu^ 
such roll or drier at a cost greatly less than that of 
the eopper or composition rolls, and consists ^ 
metallic foundation of the requisite thickness l H q n 
made use of for the body of the roll, upon which a 
surface of eopper or other suitable metal is deposit^ 
by galvanic or electric action. 

Milton D. Wtunwm, t Imrlestmvn, Mass, May op 
IH55, The invention consists lit the process of* pro* 
paring paper pulp from wood, t»y fir-4 grinding the 
block upon the surface of a revolving done : and of 
maintaining the block In such position with rrspe^ 
to the stone, that the fibres «f the wood shall ID j u 
the direction of motion of the stone; also rotating 
the block during the process of grinding, 

Lorts Boon, New York, Auvl 7, Ih;»,», This in¬ 
vention cored4s in the combination of a series of 
rollers, increasing gradually in diameter and speed 
in proportion as tin* wood or fibroin ud*Htanre D 
extended or pressed out tin* fare or eirruinfesreurc 
of one of every pair of the extending roller* having a 
greater speed than the face **f if.* corresponding roller 
by which the fibre h separated w diemf destroying fhe 
same. Tills invent Jon h for uutUti ? pulp from wood 
and fibrous vegetable mhdunrcM, 

Harrison Luring, Bmfon, Mu W, , June b, 

Tile object of this impr»oeiiomt in the apparatus for 
bleaching rues j* the edmhTm of to all |* ;lr f rt 

of the revolving bhueh af the *aiiie moment, U Y 
means nt perforated pipe attached to the inferior of 
the bleach the rags are prevented tr*«m l«4itg forced 
info one end of the bhnirlg and fho* the bleaching 
liquor L allowed !*# perboui its functions tnore 
thoroughly, 

ID;\nv t Ily ss , Hdiimoie, \M„ id binary Kvg 
The iinciifor lup* e at p M omh of pulp, 

nine pound i of htrhnt* J cap, rtilet poudi of ^dig 
prev ioit'dy 4i ieihed in Inohuc \%r , and when the 
soap 14 thoroughly incorporated wgb rite pulp, lie 
adds a mineral or mw/dm * Jl m end *gui»tific 4 iw 
to rentier the mt twine* d in >ohfMe The,,bj,rt 

^ to picieut forg* i \ , mild* « , and She .tehou ofdioccfs, 

rafg and vcriinin 

GH.ytug T, Hut, BtoflsmbMm l-VIgnary 

fid, t ■ i pi oc v s . | pjrg y»ie paper 

pulp, u die* Lie * Jdiic *u -«! p ( m not of null 4 ' 

oils Wood, thi!* 0‘Iawing the i e aio* net gltiiiiilV 
matter, to net as a ,,/r *»r stub tny* Lg* f U> paper, 

W%t, « 'Ut;U’ fboLau #thiM f Msv o 4 |« < Hi is 

tuv« nflofi L flo* !»Midnc o| *tai n‘ aif thv Craw, 
or oflier \ceim f ,Me mdMi d, i«o mc. iw lure of 

paper, for do pu?go*4 t„e»gi.dung*; #'j»- nm» n 
LlHlMfin fl |ljMill v u, I book h n, \ I , June BR, 

l^d#h The impro^ 140 ?«f cf unm I i s fh, magbgfstHd 
or ihc *4 cmlfi^mipfong e,?o- in-* ^ wdluu 

the pulp vaf adjogairg the » < bnd^r pipnanaUng 

miietdtifM, Mofioii m giw h to p 4 c i o*|b *e api cm oil 
tlitdf rollers, and Me agom^ 0 $ a thr fibre 4 

ot the pulp toiO'thrr on fhr . y Lndrf, » „ ip % % A 
enfllpitrl puprr U made, 

Maihk Am tu r 1 di.iiti $g Mi-i liml Friti«*» 
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MavlS 1857.—The improvement ewwistH in placing 
ntraw nr other fibrous matter, after being washed in 
warm water, within a rotary steam huiler, together 
with a solution <»f eaustie alkali, mid the material is 
boiled by steam introduced by means of pipes attached 
to the boiler. The invention churned is the use of a 
solution of caustic alkali In a compartment of a 
rotarv vessel separate from that which contains tin* 
steam heat* 

Com Minx F, Hr tun as, Dallas Founty, Ala*, Mareh • 
Jib IHaT. • -This improvement is the process of manu¬ 
facturing paper pulp front the hark of tlte root ami 
the lark of the stalk of the cotton plant, 

Jrwrs A, Horn, Philadelphia, Pa„ July 2T 18A7. 
-This invention consists in treating the fibre* of 
ww»l with a sulphurous acid hath, either in liquid 
or gaseous form, preparatory to the application of tin* 
chlorine solution for blenching flic same, for the 
purfMoe of destroying the injurious efforts of the rela¬ 
tion of the chlorine bleaching agents to tin* nitrogen 
contained tit fin* wood, by which the fibres are pre- 
routed from bleaching a purr white, 

■V/iu. H, Lym an, N, V,, A input It, The 

improvement roiuuts in tin* mode of separating the 
fltmo of wood, flax, or other fibroin rathtfanecs for 


Jamhs Brown, London, England, May 10, 1859.— 
This invention consists in incorporating glycerine 
with pulps from which paper is to be made, or with 
paper at any stage of its manufacture, or in coating 
paper, after its manufacture, with glycerine. 

Edward L. Burkins, Uoxlmry, Mass., June 7, 
lSoil This invention consists in feinting the paper 
from a roll outside of the drying chamber, to a series 
of rollers, and then conducting it over said rollers 
vertically, through the apparatus, and subjecting it, 
during its passage, to a gentle current of heated air. 

Svmtkl S. Frokkr and (Ikoiujk E. Marshall, 
Lawrence, Mass., June 14, l So 9. The nature of this 
invention consists in the combination of internally 
heat'd drying cylinders, with a steam box, or boxes, 
arranged for the purpose of continuously first 
thoroughly drying paper, and then superficially 
moistening it, by the direct application of steam 
prior to calendering it. 

John Mayiuiokmr, N. V., November l, 1859.— 
This improvement consists in making paper imper- 
vioti t to water, by mixing the alkaline solution of 
rosin with tin* pulp, and then adding what is known 
a 4 Eieduh sulphuric acid, ami after the sheets have, 
been formed, drying them by contact with heated 



paper, bv charging the mass with hot wafer, steam, t 
compressed air, or other eliutte fluid, while in u cyl¬ 
inder, or other suitable receptacle, and then eaudug 
it to he projected from said receptacle info the atmos¬ 
phere, or any space where it U nibjeeted to a 
wifliciciifly leu pre-Hiire to emi*e its dbruptbm by the 
sudden expansion of the fluid within it* 

KfLt‘itt;x Uoss.max, N, V*, January b, I hah, The 
nature of this invention U in lifting the web of paper , 
from the tipper pres* roll by mean* of a lifting roll, 
IIkxuv L<»wl, Baltimore, Md,, May do, 

The nature of this invention eoiniin tin* prorent 
of making paper pulp from fords by di bnfrgradng 
the reed,* by boiling in a solution of pot a % q necium 
piuded hy agitation, and then min ring them directly 
to piilp w ithout reduritio, to half of tiff Hy tip* machine 
called the rag engine, 

CilAtiMd M AU/aiNt, N* Y,, 1 December If, l HoS, 

Tin * titvmif ton coiih! tit in the ahruboti or tearing of 
the woody fibre from the mt face of wood, in eoinld > 
nation i^sfli tit** it’s* of sfcitut and hot ttab't* during, tin* 
|in«s" 4-4 id’ converting tin* wood into minute piutielcs 
ml;tpL*d to its direct f randhrmubon into it suitable 
pulp tdr flic manufacture of paper, 

Jmtirit J«*un \H, I Ltd find, * ’mm*, May H, l*uH, 
Tint is a machine eotedtnoted of a bugle foment 
plilidcf and outer -bicll, wiff* pipe’ 1 lor flic introduc¬ 
tion of rag‘4 and b/>% and the reduction ot both 
lULUlged with reference to the Uttd »ild l ot the 

grinder, so as to enable flic grinder to operate to 
foliirs* the rag* to pulp, and mix the b/mg therewith, 
Thom vs ft, ilfAdy PhdmbTpIdu, the, November 
E |Hss, tip* nature of flit * invention con si gi in flic 
applirafum of piiralltiie utid naplitliu to paper, by 
itdrli ii U rendered proof again 4 flic eorrobve 
action of can,die alkali. 


metallic mtr faces, 

J. B. Palsku and (*. Howland, Fort Edward, 
N. V,, November 22, lSAD. This improvement eon™ 
bd 4 in boiling the straw or other stork for about 
four hours, under a pressure of from l ID to 120 pounds 
in a solution of eausticalkali, of a strength indicating 
from It.}’' to H| u Btumme, 

J<» H*;mt Storm, Woonsocket, IL L, Feh. 14, IS(JD. 

lids invention relates to improvements in that 
class of rag engines in which a rotary drum is em¬ 
ployed to keep up a constant supply of rags to a 
revolving cutter cylinder operating against stationary 
knives, and consists in the employment of a con¬ 
ductor attached to the stationary knives, for the 
purpose of regulating the supply of rags to the 
cutters, 

Joitx LmuH JgLLtM, Aberdeen, Scotland, May 8, 
t H<»0, Tins improvement consists in the use of 
clilorhle fir oxymhloride of me, with glutinous 
matter, as a mr tor paper, ami the use of com¬ 
pounds prepared hy precipitation front watery or 
other solution of earths mid wills mixed with the 
*b/ing agent, to fuedilate the absorption of writing 
and printing ink, 

Kulm:/lu t’LLMo, Toronto, Canada, July 1°, 

f lids invention consists In the employment 
of nitric acid, or the aqua fort is of commerce, in 
the eon version of straw and grasses into pulp for 
the manufacture of paper; it also eombsts in the 
into, in eonueetbm with nitric acid or aqua fords 
, 0 f n subsequent treatmmit with a solution of a 
; hydrate or carbonate of an alkali for the purpose 
T reducing the ofork to a film fibrous pulp without 
j mhjeedug it to 1 mating or other merhameai opera- 

? ^ f,n ‘ „ , rrn 
i pi |*u (fAHtmtamo, Framaq Aug, 7, JHUO. .due 





nature of this invention is the employment of the 
cobs of Indian corn, either alone or with the husks, 
for the purpose of producing paper pulp. 

J. E. Malloy, March 26, 1861.—'The improve¬ 
ment consists in the process of separating fibre from 
fibre-yielding plants, consisting of the separate and 
successive stops of combining, rubbing, and washing 
the plants in cold water; the whole forming one 
continuous operation, performed while the plant is 
fresh and undesiccated. 

A. Handel, New York, April 60, IXfd. The 
object of this invention is to separate the hard, 
worthless portion from the useful fibrous part of the 
vegetable material used for paper stock, before it is 
submitted to the bleaching process, by the combina¬ 
tion of the ditferentially moving crushing cylinder 
and spiked concave. 

John Hoyt, Olevoland, Ohio, July 26, IS61.« The 
invention consists of a method of drying sized paper 
by passing it over steam-heated cylinders provided 
with non-metallie guards to prevent the paper fr<»m 
coming in contact with the heated surface of the 
cylinder. The paper also passes over non-metallie 
rollers between heaters made to conform to the frame¬ 
work of the machine. 

Benjamin Lambert, Surry Lounty, England, 
July 26, 1X01.—By this process the printed paper 
in its ordinary state is boiled in a closed vr^-el 
containing a weak solution of caustic alkali and then 
cooled. The lye or alkaline liquor is Hum removed 
from the paper, ami a fresh supply of such liquor U 
substituted, and tin* whole boiled again. The boiled 
paper is then well beaten in the lye, to convert it info 
pulp. The lye is subsequently drawn from the pulp, 
and the latter thoroughly washed with water. 

Henry Lowe, Baltimore, M<L, Aug. 20, M4L 
This invention consists in reducing the fibrous matter 
of many different paper-making materials hav in * a 
very short; fibre to a much greater subdivision than 
has heretofore been done for the manufacture of 
paper. I 

James Harper, East Haven, Eonm, March 11, 
1862,—-This invention relates to improvements in tie 
Eourdrinier machine, the. improvements brim/ in 
tended to obviate a difficulty in couching from a 
wire cloth, by direct contact with an endless frit. 

N. W. Taylor and J. W, Hriuhtman, Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 21), 1st>2.—This improvement eon d o . of 
an appaiatus by means of which sized or wet paper L 
first subjected to a moist heated atmosphere, and 
then conveyed gradually into an atmosphere of 
increased heal and dryness until it pa^r,. uni of 
tlm dryer. i 

John E. Schuyler, Philadelphia, Jan. 2h ! v;n, 
—The improvement consists in two rollers Mtitahh 
journaled in standards, the lower one havimr a 
smooth surface, and heated by steam, the uppmmm 
having a slightly ribbed surface made by draw-tilim/ 
longitudinally. 

Stephen k Allen, Woburn, Mass,, March ;;f t i 
1868.—By this process wood is cut and sawed in 


suitable lengths, and crushed longitudinally to 

serve the fibres; it U then steeped and washed 
alternately in water of different temperatures/ qn > 
mass is then boded, bleached, and ground, and ^ 
I then ready to be iiMintilWltired into paper, 

| Hen it v EiAtttfuiroN, EimI Tennessee, March m 
| IXiUL This invention eonsLt* tit washing the crushed 
1 stalks of sorghum to femme the saccharine and solu- 
j ble matter, and then boiling in a solution of e ailHt / 

! alkali to extract the MUrtn, idly and coloring matter 
j am! to open the ttbre, and the stalks are again washed' 
j They are next steeped in acidulated liquor, washed* 
j and steeped in u solution of chloride of lime, washed' 

; acidulated, mid again wmdod, These apt* rat ions 
; reduce flit* .Math4 tn U homogeneous white putp^ to b c 
j worked lip In the ordinal') tiicetianteal means. 

j I>H. AtaiY*n HitEV U.U'.K Auti uk WnmiiAen 

Vienna, A n aria, April :!I, imVA, - The invention 
: ronrius in boiling flic hit A** or leauo of mai/.e in a 
j soliitiiiii of lime or soda till the fibre U detached 
: from the soluble mat?*/, and precipitated; the fibre 
! N then dried and eai4»*d, to hr u^rd for making 
; paper. The oduhL portion umy be uff { »r tooth 
, ^ Ib«'heger, A, \ n %Uy t N62t,/ 

The object of this inirtifiosi i * to irtisove the water 
from flu* tfjirtjMf of eyhnvLr mouldg a^ to came 
tin* pulp to adhere to fJir oirbo .* of the e> limler, and 
■ fids is aeeompi/lod 1/ mhudnuim, a pipe through 
the mu of the journal which drawn off the wafer, 
fh K, Hi i r i4;i«4g iMvfoti, i ifdo, Ala) 26, Ikt» 4 ,*, 

, The iiiiproinistiif e-noni< m mu urn: the pulp in 
which the Hirve cylinder mute 4 to mme in a current 
ill flic antelinsefiMii with the toopoii of ffie eylimler, 
fit ot»it late the f* ndefo \ #4 iIn* ido* t to hr laid paral- 
1**1 h the dim-, iny *4 the pmipiirrv of the cylinder 
through tio pulp, 

JoN If If IN T I It, LoidJaud, < lido, June 6, 1X44,**- 
Tlie mo nhun * mo 4 * in pi m hue »|r||riioi/, which 
are placed ueodr the rap of a r.m * te/iim, and which, 
lit eofuluindn<»i WHe tbr rain rirtfn I the stock in the 
in * he e i ‘a of blinding llofu fSt» ittHlde of 

a dour * u* urns* icfp'j i i |gr u*l»* of a long eireuui* 

for# iim*, and the oA|.i. t * to nr > nm nuibn uuH In the 
Iefi/Hl #4 IU>' / q it r a bp A f IUse pulp, 

* t, Emm, If \> E* Momconiery Eo., 

I*n,, June ]*o I ru t 1 oe to * mi n4 * in eon* 
Iiechu,, i|,o n ( ,,uu b ,4 ,,-n in do U *4 the boiler 
lUfli iV i , 4 VA riuM/nh 4a duptii 4 -/in by a 
pei'tor 4* 1 / < ..i o, - -'Uriu b *, ♦ lb ( g the nod* rial can 

be eloii / dfui *n e . *0* oo A mfc* Ha /mb r without 
ialltiic up in m? ' tb* part a A’* i d duiplit'a^in; 

ah-M in fh» 4,-1 V' aud Aii •' A <AfoV ( f h which 

the pulp I * 4- o ! i. t sun , 

4 J* i- 4% tun n %o' ,/ g ll ( h46. 

I his u no uopa-H* m, $$$ an ,m uuemd of the 
toJ !4 uNo A us q tu» wu*‘ apion in the 
iimiii ho v unnrt m,i pr s ' j mu ( The rollers 

r#itaA m » he* l-* w h »4 iA«*ir brurimp* 

Hint wojeh ai"o fSinth w i\h fA- upp» t udes of the 

ffiilrfn so ilia* win,ik* 4 a figlit joint to 

g*ffvt/flr a | s ii Ultfii A* Ural A, JA#r r * Is'lttrrM the 
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cheeks ami the hUUvh of the box are filled with water, 
topn^nv the packing and prevent leakage of air. 

(turnum Eseoi, Ski, mats, Hardin (\», t HI,, October 
( h i8f>rt.»-The essential feature of thin invention is 
crushing tlu* wooden fibre by pressure vertical t«» the | 
line of the fibre ; this Lh done hy pressure on the end | 
of a block, and thou removing the disintegrated fibre, ! 
or bv working on the thin lam hue of wood which j 
liave been removed from the block by a rut perpen» * 
dieuhir to the line of the fibre, s 

Arutwrs ILTvit, Jersey Pity, N. J,, November j 
2i, bSli.1. -By thin improvement the straw is cut into | 
lengths of tliri*ee|nai1em of an ineh ; if is then ground ' 
between burr stones, to divide the fibres and separate | 
in the form of dust the sitteious and similar part teles ! 
whieb an* removed by screening; it U then boiled, j 
autl the colored wafer run off; trented to a boiling ! 
solution of caustic alkali, and washed; treated to a j 
boiling acidulous solution, and washed ; then to a i 
solution of chloride of Hun*; then again to tlu* alkie ! 
line and aeidulme solution 4, and hhniehed, ; 

Bmo, Ivhi'ou Sum, nits, Hellers' handing* Itb* Junto > 
ary *k Pf* h Tbi * invention eotuBP in loosening . 
iucrusting or adhering mm dllmuis matter bv fermen¬ 
tation, iiud then wadting the sum* from the fibre, , 
leaving it in a condition to be t*h ached with a ie *4 ; 
amount of chlorine Ilian would have born required 
without the fermentation and wombing proeiva, 

A, K, Huns, New Vt»rk» .March ipq |hi»| ( Tbi 4 
invention e-nidus in subjecting straw to n grinding 
process soon after the hot, alkaline solution has begun 
11 uet upon it, tin* grinding being continued In eon. 
motion with the alkaline treatment, In older to 
trover the alkali of the wa.Ue tiqtmr, it B pus^d 
through u tiller of lime or charcoal a mfhcicnt smtie 
herof times the liquor is then evaporated, and the 
residuum formed info cakes and burned, when 11 ear 
boimfed alkali will be formed, which urns th*-n be 
rendered cun 4 ie in the uniat maimer, 

Lt efu\ ISviit«u Bottle? g Fiaiiee, Apsil b, |m*|, 

- Thb invent hm eousi'it 1 in hulling, pounding, and 
washing tin* material of wliteb paper B to be made, 
then treating it with sulphuric m id and hh aching ' 
liiptor suns* Mively, until a tine fibre e obtain* 4 The 
stllotauer \ flesiguated to be peat* d in flu 4 W IV , a|v 
potatoes, beaten peag tm nip », euMageg bint?, bioeiii 
grass, frrua and the ’Uritn and hnc'S of too 4 ftm, 
BU<», A, < I adeesti-i, Mas o, JllU*' /, t si* l, 

Thb invention e »n dst * of ill? angular tad plate for 
Working paper Uorf^ emu posed of two *»r no *1 *' set,s of 
augitlar platen annitvrd in omh maun* r that Be 
angles of the adjoining *Mo are mo rted 11 $ relation j 
to eae|| tftlirr, 

Tnuofomu Busuu, V V,, June 

bHdf This invention con n *N it* the t nipbniiimif of 
two Jidjtntjiftlr rafiis, which are attached n* the nqn 
ot poi|*i ni? oppo die ’sides of tie* frame * * of paper 

making fiiaebiffeo and fun in r fleur edge ^ lonnded 
Upward to fVitifiile flic punier of the ie|f bunath 
them, Tie- guide Toll B journaled in mineral jour 

tml Iweuo, pivoted on iitnl si*j#j»orte4 % arm 1 at, each 


side, hu that, as the telt-cloth moves over tlu* rolls, 
the emus nre adjusted to felts of different widths, hy 
bringing; up tlu* narrow orwide part of the earn to 
the edge of tlu* felt, thus forming a selfacting guide. 

IIAiuusux I). Mrru, Fort Edward, N. V., Sep- 
buuher Id, lSlPL This invention consists in using a 
stationary boiler, with high temperature, sixty pounds 
tu the square inch, with a soapy or alkaline liquor. 
The advantage*over tin* same treatment in the rotary 
boi!m\ are that the fibres an* thoroughly disintegrated 
without being ground and wasted in line powder by 
the operation of boiling. 

Erxten N, Bum% Haratoga Springs, N, Y., Nov. 
'bb isof, l hr main object of this invention is to 
avuid the liability of fibres to become hud upon th© 
face of the cylinder in directions parallel with each 
other. This U accomplished hy giving the pulp, on 
its approach to the cylinder, the motion of the eylim 
dei\ by means of an endless band of slats aiding in 
combination with the cylinder, 

JottM W, lHN on, Philadelphia, December f», lHIM, 
ThU invent ion consists in heating wood with a 
strong solution of caustic alkali, and then using the 
readmit liquor for treating straw for the manufacture 
of paper pulp; and using the residual liquor of the 
lied operation for the manufacture of an inferior 
article of paper from straw, 

Bt; fibre ,1 Sin.i:w<»oj, ( p 0|1 Edward, N, Y, f lieecne 
her Bt, bmp Thi * invmition consists in adding grease 
or saponifiable fats to the alkaline liquor In which 
’draw i 1 treated for the manufacture of paper pulp, 
A part of the wash liquor of one boiling is treated 
! with lime or other purifying agent, and added to the 
j liquor for the nevt boiling, 

W, lU vw, Philadelphia, Bemuber lKIM, 

The* invention consists in beating wood with caus¬ 
tic e»da, of a strength of PH* lkuiiie'% at front ii l :i* to 
g’UU ' Ibiltr, The liquor is then drawn off, and the 
pulp submitted to the action of chlorine, and the 
waste liquor, with the addition of a reduced permit* 
m*e of can it ie soda, U tewd for a fresh supply of 
wood, 

llvftEtso.N fl \ti on, Iteceinber iW, PSf»|, Tliii 
invent ion eondq>* in -making the saw duU In a sotm 
f ton of alkali and pram, after which it is boiled In 11 
similar’«»lnfioii tor a‘aitlieteiif length of time, Tin? 
an,plus liquor B then discharged, and used to soak it 
new laP’h of aw duet, and the boiled xawaftHg after 
being washed with chan wafer, is subjected to presm* 

• me, in order to t|rv it, when it B ready for the bcate 
iug emune a 

\VtM4 wi lH‘4.|o\ t New York, January it, Him, - 
Thi - invention «’*md'4s of a tank* it? which there in it 
pail if ton, provided with it gate, In the smaller por¬ 
tion of the tank B it series of perforated steam 
pipe*, which radiate from a central pipe. In this 
poifioii of the tank the can die alkali is prepared by 
niciiii* of lime, iteiitii iifdttg admitted through the 
perforated pipes, in order to heat, and agitate it, after 
wiiirli it In iilltiw«t to flow Into tlm larger portion by 
raising the gate, From this tank tin* alkaline solu- 
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tion is conveyed to another tank, to operate on the 
fibrous material. This tank is made with a perforated 
bottom, beneath which arc steam pipes, by means ol 
which the contents of this vat may be heated. 

Harrison B. Beech, Fort Edward, N. Y., January 
10, 1865.—This invention consists in an improved 
arrangement of the pipes for introducing anti with¬ 
drawing liquids from the boiler, and in an arrange¬ 
ment of the steam pipes, so that they will not be 
clogged up with the pulp. 

Jos. G. Fuller, Brooklyn, N. Y., March 21, 1865, 
—This invention consists of a revolving wheel, com¬ 
posed of ranges of teeth, alternating with a rough j 
or abraded surface, that draw the fibre from a hopper, i 
tear up and rub the same, and also bring the fibre ; 
down into a washing vat, in which is a concave range ! 
of teeth that act to tear apart any fibres that are sitf- . 
fieiently long to reach from the stationary concave j 
range of teeth to the revolving teeth. j 

Samuel Denher and IIallem II, Spknvku, j 
Philadelphia, March 21, 1805.—An apparatus ldr : 
washing paper stuff, which consists of the stutf tub, ! 
containing the agitators, and provided with an open¬ 
ing, through which the stuff flows. Beneath this i 
opening is an endless band of wire gauge, moving ' 
over the drums; directly above this endless baud is 
placed a tank, provided with roses, by means of which 1 
the stuff on the band is washed. The waste water 
passes through the sieves into the tank, and the stutf 
passes on and falls into the box. 

John F. Joneb, Rochester, N. Y., April 25, 1865, > 
—The object of this invention is to retain the water 
between the grinding surface, and thus keep the pulp 
from clogging. The bottom of the east* is lightly 
inclined toward its outlet, the better to allow of the 
discharge of the pulp. 

James Scanlon, Lebanon, Pa., June 20, 1865. 

In this invention a roller prevents tin* water isHuimr 
from the perforated pipe, and from running hark 
upon the pulp; and the third felt operating in con¬ 
junction with the first one, the pulp passing between 
them, supersedes the ordinary roll-cloth; and hehm* 
constantly washed clean, and the, wafer preyed out of 
it in its circuit, allows the water from the pulp to 
pass upwards through it. A. third polishing rollrr 
smooths that side of the paper which has been in con¬ 
tact with the first felt. 

Henry Betts, Norwalk, (Dim., August l, ixt**. 
This invention consists in the manufacture* <6* paper 
stock from the stalks and root of the. plant known 
sedge. The stalks are cut while green, ami albnotl 
to remain exposed to the air as long as possible w ifh 
out injury to the fibre. They are then rut in a M r;tw 
cutter, and thoroughly washed in water, and then 
boiled in a solution of caustic soda; the roots are : 
washed and converted into pulps in the same manner 
as the stalks. 

Julius A. Roth, Philadelphia, Pa., August 15, 
1865.—This invention consists in treating fibroiw 
materials, such as wood, hemp, manilla gmw, and 
other similar fibres, after the same have been reduced 


to small particles, with chlorine gsu in a dry state 
and under continuous agitation. 

M. A. OusitiNtb Providence, It. I.* October h) 
1865. --This invention consists of a liquor tor treating 
flax, hemp, etc., prepared by mixing soda ash, borax 
unslaked time* amt petroleum with boiling water! 
The mixture Is allowed to boil for about fifteen min¬ 
utes, and then cooled, after which the clear liquor 
drawn off for use. 

John W. Dixon, Philadelphia, Pa., December 12 
1865, Tins invention consists of it digester provided 
with a mamhole, and a perforated diaphragm near 
the top and another near the bottom, Below the 
diaphragm at flic hot tout is a coil of pipe which com¬ 
municates with a steam boiler. The upper and lower 
parts of the digester communicate by unouH of tubes 
with a rotary pump, by wlttelt flic water in the di¬ 
gester is caused to circulate from the bottom to the fop 
of flu* digester, A pipe from the know part of the 
digester passes through a tank tn the form of ae«dl t 
and the tank eommumeufes with the pipe, connecting 
the upper and lower putts of the di *> Uer In m*%uh of 
a tube, 

John W, Dixon, flttbdelpITi, ID,, December 12, 

1865. This invention eon mi * in oibjeetittg corn¬ 
stalks to tile aef.toti of a rfitfrft! M f hDJdy Itcnted 
water in a ebue ye 1 **#6, the wuM** w an r and the 
gummy matters leone fused flttms 6* a rmi ufuated 
within a tank tu such mnnimr fit if the wafer com 
tained in saitl tank will be heated by flic refine 
materials preparatory to being tt«-4 tit tit*' differ 
fur treating fresh iiianiiaL 

John W, DlV on, i*htUd«dpht,t* ike, !tuvmher 1*2, 

186 n ThD tut rfitnoi mn 5 a * tn up p** a tug flu* raw 
material of paper pulp p< flic wlrnu of a current of 
hot, water tinder piv-mnv, the t* Hie* ,?n?nmy matters 
and water being paiod tbom-d? fo-T aster in 
a manner that if will hr «** tp4 pr •p/uatMiy to fur¬ 
ther treatment. 

John W , IH Von, HoDTdphm, ID, 4 1 Oecmbcr lit, 
f 86o, lid»invent n<n e o *i p* mto »u/ »l f 4raw, 

etc,, With a -odtPiMj* of Hl.lfc o| mda 111 Si dt- 

ifesfcr, under jure* .Mr- ( foe dim .5 r k» no; e« .uranged 
that the current of a hot mPpoifi nuv nrcuhite 

ttiroiieti itie imd-smsd euMmird in Be* dmvderpiitd 
tile listCc 'foltpiHfi le me y 4‘ s J kmci A *5'*- r ufsrmn 
f lined in tank * in mi t- r fo Ac 5. a h 5, * io| h of the 
sointifiii, 

John W, Uiv**. Bud * l Iphu, ID, D .v M VrW t 
1865, I in > tteuideoi* o,?i s * m v k %, pulp by 

Mibje* ting if to fB on * 1 t-M* s* k m « f m p, acid, ffP 
by|wfe|||or 1 |c m| lines *4 i Oilek B * o t no pn ■utlf'c, 

the pulp being CM?if urn*.I i U ,4 dm A - on u -5 which 

the sliiid mm 5c nuT- to em*Y cm 

J*HIN Wh DiVov, IBBelBytu i. 1km D verify 

tMio, I nil Wooten# c ui ‘I f >*k ;o. 4'ee tihfc hi 

liol vilntiofi ul etfbu? Se *4 line 1 no I ? P? *ceio* ilia 
diltmtef, turasiv c I fAH a CCM)' p /4 r- cdofDlI 
»iB eotiskint11 oroiliv Duomk ^ erne 

liitlird Sliereffi, 

JlHiN \\\ D|XoN # flnkidelpk^p 1*1 4 |i,Mcu«ber D, 
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lS(»fn -This invention consists of a digester provided 
with perforated diaphragms ami communicating at 
top and bottom with a etdh The water is made to 
circulate through the digester and eoil by nutans of a 
pump. A eoil within a tank communicates with the 
digenter, in such manner that the waste gummy mat¬ 
ters and water may pass through the end. and heat 
the fresh water eontaiued in the tank. 

John W. IMxon, Philudelfdim, Pa,» December IP, 
lJttiTu—*This invention consists in treating vegetable 
fibre with a solution of caustic lime in a digester so 
arranged that a eurrent of the hot solution will con¬ 
stantly pass through the material contained therein, 
and the waste solution he used for heating a fresh 
supply of the solution. 

John W. Dixon. Philadelphia, Pn„ December *2G, 
18 (i 3. This invention consists in subjecting the fibre 
to the aetlon of a eurrent of highly head’d water 
under a pressure of from !bu to 2uu tin,, in a revolv¬ 
ing digester provided with perforated diaphragms, 
the water being forced through one trunnion out 
through the other, n valve being arranged to open as 
fresh water is supplied to the dhotter, and allow the 
refuse to escape. 

LouHN/ei t Davh, Dowell, Mass,, January !», t nhg. 
- Tins invention consists hi the euipbn ment of hard 
rubber rolls in pressing, sizing, and calendering 
paper* 

John W. Id non, Philadelphia, Pie, February P», 
1HM, Thin invention consist* in life eitifdovifient of 
two boiler* eouummicating w ith eaeh other and the 
heating eoil by means of pipes, The boilers arc pro¬ 
vided with perforated diuphraruea the upper otic of 
which has an opening in if, provided with a cover. 
The lower diaphragm has aft opening covered with 
a valve, The boiler being charged with the proper 
materials, a solution of eaimfie alkali in applied to it, 
ami the ihpthl h enu <ed to eiivulafo throu d* the 
holler and heating coil, until the contents of the 
holler are properly digested, 

11 km it, v D t Jo\ gs and l H now 8, F v top ft \ to on, 
Roelnofi-f, S, V,, March 11, HUH, lids tut ration 
consists of a vessel supported in bearing 4 upon a 
frame and connected by a pipe tt ith another vessel. 
Till* bleaching Ihptor D forced into the Ve ce| colt' 
lainim? the material to he bleached by a pump, or it 
may I»* allowed to tlow into the t *••■»»» d front an ele ■ 
vated tank, 

lb Ik Mkuk, Fork Ivhvard, V V M M iv Tl, Hiiig 

By till4 pfoe »*h the vc n-uhlr mailer 1 * cut into 
pleeo a f*w inches hum, amt temped in a rotary 
haler with a watery solution of Hum, soda ash, and 
common salt, 

Luvt l Waterford, N\ \ „ Juh 11, Hihl 

hi lids tmcdituo the rotary boiler in which the pulp 
h bleached has a mm #Pi evbmior at rfare in order 
lhat It may he used at flic came time f»*r drying paper 

which nmy be passed over if, 

Hhwauu It, lit no it \ .it, New ark, N, *D, Heptemb*«r 

IN lWo ''This invention eonshfu $tt the arrangement 

nf two tHt’U and four pressure roll 1 *, whereby the web 


is pressed three times between the two felts, in com¬ 
bination with dueters within the felts, to remove the 
water from the rolls. 

(xmimvAY, Hr uumtkt, Fairhaven, Vt., October 
Kb lSHU. -This invention consists in the use of pul¬ 
verized elav, slate, or suitable stone as a material in 
the manutaeture of paper to give it body, evenness, 
and finish. 

Hknuy and Furrz Mauk, Baltimore, Md., October 
-m ISUU, In this machine several boxes are arranged 
around the periphery of the rough-faced revolving 
grindstone, and in each blocks of wood are forced 
edgewise against tin* grinding surface, by followers 
actuated by gearing and weights, while a stream of 
clear water is poured upon the surface. The pulpy 
result is assorted by a series of sieves and discharged 
into different receptacles, according to quality. 

S. < {. and O. S, Romms, Thet ford, Vt., November 
!•», IHUU, Hie object of this device ts to prevent the 
adhesion of the paper to the upper delivery roller, 
and its consequent liability to wind thereon, as dis¬ 
charged from the endless blanket, 

Jusimn K. Ilooviut, Philadelphia, April 1G, 1SG7. 

The invention consists in coating paper to be used 
for print in*'' with a size composed of starch *1 parts, 
water SMu parts, and lime Pi parts, 

< \ A, Rost-:, (dhtmbus, Fa., May 7, 18G7, This 
indention consists in the combination of pine leaves 
and cotton stalks, either with or without oak leaves 
and pine cones, as a material for making paper pulp. 

J!■:A N B. Bjuon, < ’arpentras, France, August 20, 

1NH7. By this process the wood is divided into cubes 
of two or more inches, and macerated in lime water 
until sufficiently Maturated to sink. It is then crushed 
beneath a rolling stone, revolving in a trough con¬ 
tinuing lime water, then drained and washed. It is 
then treated in a vat with a solution of sulplmret of 
p»»t;v> Hum, or pmita mlplmref of lime. After thorough 
imprecaution, a sdution of hydroehlorate of alumina 
is added, The amd combines with the alkaline base, 
and frees the sulphur to combine with the hydrogen 
of the coloring matter in the wood, and passes off in 
tin* form of sulphuretted hydrogen, 

Bux.f. (\ TfuuivtAN, Philadelphia, November 5, 
1-HG7. Hum invention consists in the process of treat¬ 
ing vegetable subdaueea which contain fibres, with a 
.solution of Mtlplmrous acid in wafer, either with or 
without the addition of sulphites, or other salts of 
equivalent ehemieul properties, heated in n close ves- 
nd under pressure, to a temperature sufficient to 
cause it to dDsolve the intercellular inemsting or 
cementing constituents. of the vegetable Mibsttmees, 
*»o n \ to leave the undi'cmhcd product in a fibroin 
Hate, mutable for the manufacture of paper pulp. 

8,1\ M tntftnm, Beloit, Wk, November P2, IHG7, - 
This invention consists in the introduction into u 
Hose-covered rag engims or other close vessel, pro¬ 
vided with an agitator, of chlorine gas, or the disen¬ 
gaging of the latter from ttchlorine solution contained 
with in the box of the engine, for tin* purpose of 
bleaching paper stock. 
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improvements in the printing-press. 1st. Giving to 
the inking roller frame its motions independent of 
the motions of the frisket frame. 2d. Removing the 
printed sheet from the frisket, by passing a portion ot 
the frisket between the rollers that remove the sheet 
and deliver it to the fiy frame. 3d. The arrangement 
of finger bars in combination with the Inclined planes 
on which the ends of the forward bar pass, and the 
lever which acts as an inclined plane to open the 
fingers, and then rises to suffer the tension of the 
spring to close them. 4th. The arrangement of either 
of the cams that operate the inking roller frame, 
cogged sector, and the train of wheels, in combina¬ 
tion with the inking roller frame, giving the inter¬ 
mittent reciprocating motions more efficiently than 
by any other means. 5th. The arrangement of tin* 
cam, the sector, and train of wheels in combination 
with the frisket and finger frame. 

R. M. Hoe, New York, July 24, 1847. The 
method of securing the form of types on a cylindrical 
surface, with column-rules made thicker towards 
their outer than their inner edge, by connecting 
these grooves in the bed, by which they are permitted 
to approach and recede from each other, and at the 
same time kept down by the same radius, whereby 
prismatic types can be. secured and held on a cylin¬ 
drical surface as effectually as on a flat .surface. 

R. M. Hoe, New York, July 21, 1847. The 
method of ending and commencing the alternating 
motions of rectilinear reciprocating movements, bv 
means of two racks and cog wheel in combination 
with the vibrating levers; and the method of elevat¬ 
ing and depressing the passing cylinder by means 
of the threaded sliding rods that carry the cylinder, 
in combination with the cogged nuts ami sliding bar 
with a rack at each end, so arranged that the track* 
and cogged pinions can be thrown out of gear for tin* 
adjustment of the cy 1 i mler. 

R. M. Hoe, New York, July 31, IK 17, The 
mechanism for communicating motion to tin* carriage 
of inking rollers, in combination with the catch link 
or tilting shaft, by which the parts are thrown in and 
out of gear, to operate and stop tin* inking roller*; 
thus the motion may bo transmitted to one or to the 
other of the spur wheels, which may be changed to 
carry the inking rollers over the form of tv pc* a 
greater or less number of times for each impres-ioti, 

Joseph M. Marsh, New York, October 3, 1M*. 
—A method of obtaining a reciprocating motion 1mm 
a continuous rotary motion by combining with a 
cogged rack two cogged wheels, composed each <>i 
segments of different diameters. 

James L. Burdick, Norwich, N. Y., March iff, 
1849.—An improvement in the cylinder pre.»s t bv 
combining two cylinders with their respective plat 
forms, one immediately above the other, under un 
arrangement by which each of the cylinders U made 
to take impressions from the forms on the platform.* 
to which it appertains; the lower cylinder perfecting 
the sheet which has been printed on one side bv the 
upper cylinder and forms. This is accomplish* d by j 


the peculiar construction of the sliding carriages and 
of combining them with tin* pint forms, and with the 
forms sustained thereon; by which construction and 
combination the form from which the impression has 
been taken is made t«» descend and pass hack under 
the form last elevated, and U again elevated and 
forced forward. 

I Okorue B. Gordon, New York, March 2d, IH50._ 

| The improvement* claimed under this patent are: 

! 1st, The peculiar manner of constructing the nippers 
ho that their upper surface shall he even with the 
surface of the paper, and their inclined or curved 
surface shall incline away from the *urfnec of 
paper, 2d, An adjunfablc table, to be adjusted to 
the nippers, the nippers being ilr«t adjusted to the 
type or form. 3d, A IrBkef operated by the motion 
of the carriage. 4th* The application * 4 ' tin* vibratory 
power to the handle of the dDfrihmiug roller, f»th 
The combination and auanei tn* $it for op* rung the 

nippers when the eamaee tiimrsoitf with the printed 

sheet, am! rlodug tlo tu jti4 pr* vmtm ?»»it* cuing in, 

Ik a M' Adams, Bo .Dm, Mm,, March 2f», is.lu,... 

An improvement in the appaiuDm for receiving and 
transferring to a pile Mieem of paper fioiu a priming* 
pre*s and papermuehiu* a ry Stitt In in combination 
with roller and hutch for leceiving the jointed sheds 
from the pow upon a moved rybudrowf urtaee,ami 
by meaici of this eui ** 4 ot ey bndneal *utUce trans¬ 
ferring them, with tben piflit> d ;od*o upwards to the 
| pile or fable provided fo mme them, 

; GltAiU ns \\, II \ \h .o, Bo Ron, M.ro,, June 4, 1K*»(>, 
An improvement on the fogglr b %* r working mi 
■ the mafiomuy mm io mG#* tie platen, 

! Bun JfoRoMi.w BtMott-f*i ( I coelom f lug,, Octo¬ 
ber 2D, iNuD, A print itm uopjiiiir in which the tuna 

, of fyp*o fir block » G pbe * d on the inner ur eon** 
cave mrfaer ot tin' oylifpln or drum, winch u made 
j bi revolve or carry the ho in #4 hunM scttim! thereto, 
front the inking fo Go* pruning tniprowieii 

, cylinders all of which J mfo ao mounted uoide the 
; eytinder or dtttm. 

- Hri.ntUN Ik Hi m,un ik'has, Mai,*,, Jiimiifry 1, 
f l-^JB Tlie itiiptow tm fits Gaumd am: hi, The 

enttp'e I ;tr bu i ,nd *, oi i Uimij wDh the vibra¬ 

tory fdab ii and p fnom ^ and rsank w bmh operate 
flic .shm\ fd 4hr *4 ,» ’♦*y , im*tR **i a cylinder, 
in roniSdiiafe a wife tie tbUminny bum 1 *>h s* that 
the lukiny apfutoiDm fees over fie* tot tit and 

then, alter fah *ny uA Id m the mtniifaun d+Rnl tile if 
UpfRi the 4UU * % !Uoo i tiff 4 h»’ U*o v able G'aUO «U 

the *ide of fhi ftoio Is 4 t 4ltoi0/* d •*< as to hr inuvol 

*nUwards wh *n the nAuu- soddm an j mrr 

the lot in, and duaui AwaoG when i be -ilo-if rytnfum 
f* imn* d Up to th* b 4 IlmfootfD/ fSo* *Wiv- 

ety ot the ink by *; unc* w ob llo tlcbv sun; udhr 
a grooved r.if lo-t ^ i me I vn ig!-*c4 pawl land, 
fiprntftfiv wd!i if* tf r s\nd t i .no lolh-r. uml dn\i 
burr. Atli, M|p|f- ? rU 04 I hr pmftmG i4 *40’ fd fb 

Inking udb-ss on do bn 4 !m >.0 tine, it nw| b 

npivrd tip ug.'dii*1 fb'* dedr»4t by inrafu nf 
stink osi said la avet »i ,ye4 ^ am n 
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(}ko,P,O tmiKUN\ New York, August 5, l8ol»».The 

improvements claimed, are: 1st. < living the platen a 
rotary reciprocating motion, which enables it to 
assume two positions of receiving the sheet ami the 
impression alternately. 2d. The affixing the vibratory 
bed on its own axis, *Ml The arrangement of two 
^de-anus, so eombined as to form a frame to hold 
and carry the inking rollers, 4th. The grooved earn- 
shaped arms or guides, or their equivalent, for carry¬ 
ing the frisket in the right direction, im<i holding it 
in the desired positions during the intervals of rest 
given to the platen, 5th. The combination of the 
bed, vibrating on its own axis, with the roller frame, 
composed of two arms. 

J.veoii Wohms, New York, Heptetnber *2.1, IHfil, - i 
This is a French pat Hit, obtained in France, May HI, 
IH41I, and claims as an invention the combination 
with the ink troughs atut printingsylinder, the 
arrangement of tin* rune cylinders, reciprocating ryliie 
ders, ter receiving, carrying, and distributing the ink 
front the trough to the cylinder; also, the combime 
timi with the prmttng'-eyUnder*, of cylinder* provided 
with a sharp knife or saw, operated by it earn, for fin* 
purpose of severing the paper a* it passes through the 
rollers. 

John 4 11 If vru uv vv ami John P, Minimum, Nor** 
folk, Va„ <tetoher 21, IHol, The improvement 
claimed, is arranging upon a horizontally recipro¬ 
cating carriage, a blanket frame, pressing ey Under, 
of inking rollers, and sheet flyer, lit modi a niiue 
m*r that the two ends of the pre/ning cylinder shall 
roll upon the wide rad*, thus constituting a pair of the 
carrying wheels of the carriage, and producing a 
rutary motion of the pfenning cylinder a* if j »&*’**♦* 
over the form, tv hereby the requisite motion in given 
to the blanket, 

Hknuy Mohsku, PtiPktm* Fa,, January 20, IM*VA 
-The invention in the fyinput! plate of a hand piv*^ 
removable by hinges, and eonuferbahtueed, 

tllvo. P. (lotumN, New York, August Of, I 
The patent U for improvement* in the printing pres*, 
mid claims a* invention*; I of. The arrangement and 
application of a cylinder which always remains sta¬ 
tionary in tM own position, as well while receiving 
the form, iu when u*<ol as a distributing surface, 2d, 
The combination and arrangement of several set* of 
roller* in one frame, to traverse round the periphery 
of a cylinder, when these set* of rotter* alternately, 
or emiseeiitividy, pas* over the form, and admit an 
impresdon to be taken, between tile time one of the 
sets leave* the form and the tmvf, set arrives to it, 
M. An improvement in the machinery tor feeding a 
eontintiMiM dmH itf paper, by tin* urnuigemeuf of tin* 
gauge, guide*, pawl, crank n and rod* pin and wheels 
in combination with the shear* for cutting off the 
sheet after it m printed, ami the cam from which it 
receives its motion, 

PiU\ Fon tut, PmeinmaB, October A, 1*52. The 
improvement claimed, I* the arrangement, in it hand* 
powerqsfew, of guide bars, resting upon ndjiisling 
Nuts, or hinged id their rear riid-q find guided nt 


their front; ends to a vertical vibration, concentric 
with said bar or hinge, so that the entire bed, guide- 
bars, ami their appendages, shall move bodily up¬ 
wards when giving the impression, and return by 
their own weight to a state of rest. 

John ({, Nicohay, Pittsfield, III., October f>, 1852. 

The invention claimed, is the peculiar arrangement 
and combination of conical impressing cylinders, one 
or more in number, each provided with a set of coni¬ 
cal distributing inking rollers, adapted thereto, and 
with a rotating wheel or disk, and the arrangement of 
the clamp which retains the paper at the required 
angle to receive the impression, and releases the 
same whim the impression is taken. 

Hreirs T. ( Jukunsky, Montpelier, Vt., October 19, 
IH.V2, The invention secured is the combination of a 
reeiproeating type-bed, with an impression cylinder 
vvhirh has the half rotary movement, and also a 
movement to ami from the type-bed. 

Join. IH ns mo un, Blooming Valley, (-raw ford Oo., 
Pa,, November 9, 1852.- The invention claimed, is 
the combination of the grippers for seizing the sheets 
and holding them to the cylinder, the grippers being 
attached to shafts arranged longitudinally to the 
ey Under, and attached thereto, and being turned to 
vivo tin* necessary movements to the grippers, by the 
iwoluthm or vibration of the cylinder, through the 
agency of cranks and roils, or their equivalents, 

.Hua, (h NouTiUtoiq Syracuse, N, Y., November 
Hi, IS.>2. The improvement patented, is such a com¬ 
bination and arrangement of a horizontal bed and 
cylinder, a* will enable each forward movement of the 
bed to impart a revolution to the cylinder, for tlm 
purpose of taking or giving an impression, and per¬ 
mit it to remain stationary during the reverse, move- 
, meut of the bed. And, also, in combination with 
this movement of the cylinder, the inking and Hying 
• apparatus, 

SrnriiKx P, Urum.Ks, Boston, November 10, 1852, 

' The improvements claimed, are: 1st. So hanging 
uj balancing the bed winch holds the form,and moves 
up and tlovvu for each impression, upon springs, that 
| its own weight shall compress the springs to a great 
,, «<\tent, and the entire compression of them he com¬ 
pleted, by drawing the bed farther down, whilst in 
; motion the power to repeat its motion being applied 
i near the termination of tin* movement. 2d, The 
arranging of the trinket and inking rollers in separate 
carriages, moving on the same ways with such rela¬ 
tive velocity m not to interfere with each other, tkl 
The pointing of the sheet by an automatic movement 
attached to some moving portion of the press. 4th. 
The application of a blast of air, or its equivalent, 
tW the purpose of forcing the sheets upon the regis¬ 
tering pointy when the paper is being prepared .for 
| the reverse impression; and the removing of the sheet 
j from the trinket, or from the press, by means. of 
! atmospheric pressure, 5th. Making the registering 
j points adjustable in tlm paper table, by passing it 
; through a friction plate, secured between two plates, 
no that it may be moved in any direction. Oth. The 
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combination of the open toggle and adjustable eccen¬ 
tric shaft, or pin, which operates the bed, for the pur¬ 
pose of regulating the impression. 

Aaron H. Cragin, Martin Buck, J. II. Hitk, 
F. A. Jenny, Lebanon, N. H., November i2o, 1852.— 
The improvements consist of the arrangement- and 
'Combination of the movements in connection with tin* 
bed, by which an extent of motion is imparted to the 
bed, much larger than that of the sweep of the 
operating crank, whilst the whole of the movements 
only occupy the space within the framework of tin* 
press below the bed; and the arrangement of the 
upper and lower tables, with the pressure cylinder, 
the bed, the conveying bands, the nippers attached to 
said bands, and the cams for operating the nippers, 
in such manner that an impression can be made at 
each right and each left movement of the form under 
the cylinder, and the sheets be deposited, after receiv¬ 
ing their impressions, upon the lower tables. 

Charles Montague, Pittsfield, Mass., November 
23, 1852.—The improvement claimed is in placing 
the bed-plate in a vertical position, when a recipro¬ 
cating motion is imparted to it, by which two impres¬ 
sions can be made at each forward movement of the 
bed-plate; also, the combination of the vertically act¬ 
ing bed, with a cylinder, or cylinders, arranged in 
such a manner that the forward movement of tin* bed 
will impart motion to the cylinder or cylinders to 
give or take an impression, and allow said cylinder 
or cylinders to remain stationary during tin* return 
movement of the bed. j 

J ephtha A. Wilkinson, Fireplace, N. V., dan. 1, 
1853.—This improvement consists in forming e\ lin- 
dors of metal with means to secure tin* type for 
printing upon their surface, combined with the means 
of cutting and folding the sheet when printed. 

Seth Adams, Boston, March 8, 1853. This im¬ 
provement is the combination of the vibratory platen 
with the sheet-holders, arranged so as to be kept up 
a little distance from the platen when in position to 
receive the sheet, and moving with said platen to tin* 
form, in order to hold the sheets thereon, and draw 
them from the types; also the gauge* for registering the 
sheets; also the moving or sliding tympan cloth in 
combination with a turning segment, to which an 
intermittent and reciprocating motion is imparted by 
means of a catch, a ratchet and spiral spring, 

James Young, Philadelphia, May lo, bs53. The : 
patent is for the peculiar combination and arrange¬ 
ment for operating the inking rollers. Also a false 
bed hinged to a stationary one, ami tin* mode of 
fastening the form to the bed; and the eccentric in 
combination with the platen, by means of which the 
iatter can be adjusted while, in motion, or thrown off 
Wm.IL Daneorth, Salem, Mass., June 21, 185;;] 
—1 his invention consists in the employment of two 
parallel type forms, and two platens, in one printing 
machine, so arranged one above tin* other that both 
platens can be operated together, so that a sheet of 
paper can be printed by each form at one impression 
Also m the manner of feeding the paper into the - 


machine between a series of gripping ham and hands 

- that hold it in plaee to twelve the impresshm, atu 
afterwards pass it forward; while tin* inking mllci 

, is so arranged as to follow closely after if, across tin 

- faee of tin* type, amt be followed in turn by the hlnnli 
l sheet which U to receive the tte\r impression. 

* SnuntEN lb Itt'oii i,i;s, Boston, A tig. 8, I ./ffg 

* nature of this improvement eotiMnis in ho arranging { | 

* series of diverging spring* upon u plate 

; across the rear or lower part of the uhutu that 
they will make a guide for tin- paper when if U sliding 
on to the tympan ; the springs are forced down by flat 

paper-holderc M » as to be rondenwd between the*tytm 

and the furniture of tin* pre^, 

I John Biaus, Burial**, V V,. Atm, t», \This 

Invention B the eoiidtitetmtt of a min.bug bail and 

a pressure bad, ru combination with list* lever power, 

* in such manner to brine the p»»wor upon the centre 

: of the fdatcii by one motion of the Imer, 

Jobi <B Nt4|»rnurt\ Syrueimo, N, Y,, Aten *J, 1,H5;| 
This improvement eon a*4e in die combination *,f 

the series of intermittingh rotating platens with a 

vibrating bed, when o* arranged that the delivery 
I ot the printed >h« et i<* foum the iower of the arrlr.H of 
| platens, m i that it tmty drop from the platen on folia* 

j paper table, or info a drawer, 

f ^ Victim llcuthAr, N* w York, Vpt. if i ha;i. ,. 
i This pr«oi eoiit-4 t i>t a pmtmim eytimb i, on a part 
i of iihsell are livd the Bum M f type, 

; the remainder of tie- unlace brim., it.* d a* a ditrife 
i utmg table, \ii4iti?t th? » I,it,o' i \ itmh * air ti\nl 
twelve iuipst - tun ei Bode* ♦, and b< twren lle*m ;ir ,* 

, elastic inking roller*. I nder the jottthtm eyliinter 
; ait* the ink fountain, lolbm p, dj auburn the ink 
f m the didnhtitme bdde, mm the Tuts 1*5 which tin* 
j niiiehine is made to ** mio*. 

I ruuu.M AJmmaoi ft, hit'S Id, Mepb tl, 

J hr invrfit jojf B aeondunaf mu mid ar- 
: faugemeut of Mm* mlimbr and bed that, win!it one 
; ^heet B receil um lbs Uoprc obm, ffm do-rt to Derive 

* the nevt iiujur • T*n Will 'be miiiiul forward upon the 
i eyitttdef neatly to I oe bed, lot' the pit? |4or of boilig 

lit readme ** to < oumo m e the impre ^ -ion tbr moment 
after file bed ‘.tarts on im icmf tm wasd movement, 
,!? U *!' ,/4 M«*m rnt t„ IMMadd, ABm , Vpb U, 

I I In* t oMbunUn n of ii *« ifih : n',sMinch wind* 

itig cylimh r and VdobbiA or fhmr ^piiubitK 
with tlir iem»pfon atni, 4 - pm onm r % bode*, Ut d, and 
rollers^arraiigMl ant! * | mated in aidi a rnmm-r a* to 
^iieeesdiely umi* un yopr-'o.pm on the mmUmmiM 
slumf «f enrii loom no of of t\ ir b.d, \ \ m m nJT 
till! lull ttlfli lifbmbtr .of of llifito; roller tUr i.riMim 
of the aillii iU* p/Uh Cot :n|!et 4 fb»m 
a fonitbiin plncMi iM ? f idm the mammon 

cyiiml* r, 

, If lit M»I4‘ a Bogmp lb b. 2S 1 , IV 

iimiitioiMdaiimd h m h.mmnp the nam! «V 
tnleriimtilafc^ mb fod-i to tin mum fM l Vdf hj 
tiirtr re-*piritve mim, that tlm mhraimm of |f s e 
plntni throw the iidef mediate judb-r til st ?n die 
KrtMvt-d ink-r<»i!iT, ; ,n,l t!„it f*, tl„ tni,4„'aivr t t»r 
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the purpose of receiving and distributing the ink 
from the ink-trough at every vibration of the platen. 

Chas. W. Hawkes, Boston, March 21,1854.—The 
object of this invention is to remove the sheet from 
the form, after the impression has been given to it, 
by the use of improved nippers. 

Henby Underhill, Canandaigua, N. Y., March 

2 g ^54 _The inventor claims as an improvement 

operating the platen by hand in connection with a 
reciprocating double frisket carriage, whose move¬ 
ment is derived from a continuous rotary motion, 
whether produced by hand or power, so that, as the 
carriage brings the frisket of each end under the 
platen, the latter may be made to descend at the will 
of the attendant, and independently of the movement 
of the carriage, so that its depression may be omitted 
if a blank sheet is not placed over the form. 

Ervin B. Tripp, Concord, N. H., Oct. 3, 1854.— 
This is an arrangement for feeding sheets to the form, 
and removing them therefrom after having received 
the impression, and also for a device for applying ink 
to the form by rollers fed from the ink fountain by 
rollers receiving ink from oblique rollers, on an end¬ 
less board. 

Sidney Kelsey, Erie, Pa., Jan. 2, 1855.—The 
improvements are— 1 st. Feeding or conveying the 
sheets to the form by having the carriage formed of 
two parts, and arranged so that the edge of the sheet 
may be grasped between the two parts of the carriage 
as it is moved between the carriage and bed. 2 d. 
The fly operated by means of a pulley attached to 
the carriage by a cord; the pulley being bung on a 
shaft, which is provided with a spring. The spring 
throws the shaft around to its original position, the 
sheet being deposited thereby upon a proper fly- 
board. 

Lemuel T. Wells, Cincinnati, March 21, 1855, 
—The object of this invention Is to facilitate the 
feeding and accurate placing of the sheets. This is 
accomplished by having the platen hinged or pivoted 
to vibrating arms, in combination with stationary 
pins, or pins and retracting springs, or equivalent 
devices. 

Justus Webster and Sam. IT. Folsom, Lowell, 
Mass., March 25, 1855.-—The nature of this invention 
consists in the employment of a printing-cylinder 
capable of printing paper of any desired length in a 
series of horizontal and transverse lines. 

Joel G. Northrup, Syracuse, N. Y., June 12 , 
1855.—The improvement claimed is the maimer by 
which motion is given to the bed of a printing-press 
by means of a vibratory connecting rod; one end of 
which is attached by a stud-pin, or wrist, to a stud 
that projects from the lower side of the bed; the 
other end being connected by a similar wrist to an 
endless chain, which passes around two wheels which 
revolve, thus producing an elongated crank-motion. 

. Mer vin Davis, New York, July 24, 1855.—'The 
improvement claimed is an oscillating bed, having a 
p ane surface, contradistinguished from a rotary bed, 

or sliding bed, by oscillating between two given 
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points, and the construction and operation of the 
platen in combination with said bed. Also the 
adoption. and combination of the fly to the new 
construction and arrangement of the bed and platen. 

Daniel K. Winder, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 9 , 
1855.—This invention consists in the double inclined 
bed, traversing form, and inking surface in combina¬ 
tion with the lever and spring roller supports, and 
operating lever, of a card press. 

Daniel K. Winder, Cincinnati, Ohio, October 
16, 1855.—This invention is the double-armed rock 
shaft and outward pressing roller frame, or their 
equivalent, in combination with the platen and the 
springs actuating the arm of said rock shaft, con¬ 
structed and arranged for operating the inking roller 
of a card press, combined with the supply roller 
actuated by the movement of the platen. 

Thomas Marsha, West Union, Ohio, October 23, 
1855.—This invention consists in attaching a box 
which contains the form (of a card press) to a lever, 
and connecting said lever with the inking rollers 
and feed rollers, so that when the lever is moved and 
the form brought over the ink-bed, the paper will be 
fed over the bed on which it is printed; and when the 
lever is moved over the bed in order to print the 
paper or cards, the charged ink rollers will pass over 
the ink bed, whereby the ink bed is kept properly 
charged with ink, and the paper fed over the bed on 
which the paper is printed, and the paper or cards 
printed by merely moving or operating the lever. 
Also in passing the paper or card-board between two 
knives, so arranged in relation to the lever that the 
printed paper or cards will be cut off’ in proper 
lengths as the form is pressed upon the paper—the 
knives cutting off a previous impression at each 
depression of the lever. 

Ueorue P. Gordon, New York, January 1, 1856. 
—The invention consists in combining with the 
rotating disk for distributing the ink an annular disk, 
which shall revolve around, and in a contrary direc¬ 
tion. Also, a rotating reciprocating cylinder, or 
segment of a cylinder, in combination with a recipro¬ 
cating bed,—so placing the bed, when used with a 
rotalving reciprocating cylinder, or segment of a 
cylinder, that it shall drop or pile the printed sheets 
underneath it. 

Moseh Parkes and Alfred Parkes, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., July 29, 1856.—The invention consists in a 
cylinder having flat surfaces on its periphery to receive 
the. forms, in combination with printing-cylinders 
placed in sliding bearings, with reciprocating shafts, 
and stationary shafts, with tapes arranged, whereby 
two printing-cylinders can be fed from one feed- 
board, 

A. Newbury and B. Newbury, Woodham 
Centre, N. Y., September 16, 1856.—The invention 
claimed is the rotating and reciprocating printing- 
cylinder operated by means of endless racks, and 
bars. 

F. L. Bailey, Boston, November 25, 1856.—The 
improvement consists in the combination of the sta- 



























tionary bed with the revolving distributing cylinder, 
when the two are placed within the circle of rrvoltc 
tion of the ink rollers; ami an impression lever In 
combination with the connecting bur; the two s»» 
arranged that they may be diseunneeied nt pleasure^ 

Platt Evanb, Jr,, Cincinnati* Pemnher I ** >*h 
-—The invention consists in so eotiiieetifig the plain* 
with the follower that the upward motion of the 
follower shall remove the platen from the stilled, 
and bring it back again; and during every alternate 
downward motion of the follower* the platen 'dial! 
remain over the ink-pad and under the type ft dimmer, 

G. H, Babcock* Westerly* It L* Creeisiber ik 
18511—*The improvement consists lit lUtaetsim; the 
bed and platen together by mmm of a Joint, or tu 
equivalent* when eaeli is made to inciUnte fiom it 
Iked centre* and giving an impression by mean* ><i 
the joint oscillation of the bed and platen, and 
afcing the trinket by means of a weight* in romkoam a 
with the motion of the platen. 

Horace Holt* Wineliester* Maan, March 17, I dd, 
—These improvements consist hi a peenhar airnn.o 
ment of parts* whereby the form is propmh wkH, 
the platen drawn underneath tlie form, tlte fWiit 
pressed down ti|«m the curd on tlie pliiteti, and thr 
platen* after the eard ha* received it* ifii|tr»«itiii, 
forced out from undertieitlli the form, Tim*’ m»*v * 
merits nre made by the operation of a nm> * 
There is also* in combination with the earn M • *p- 
rating the platen* u rotating and vibiailinc ml * 
distributing roller. 

Ukoruk P. Go it nos* New York, Novt-mWr :i, f d,; # , 

—This improvement condos hi tin* j*eeulur m-un 
employed for feeding a eontinuoui dmet *4 | In 
its proper place of printing* and in the iim m adptc. 
able shears or kiilcen to cut off the proper boegh ; * 
paper or card, after the mum* has k*oi prmv *. ^ 
fast as the printing h done, and by the n>mr *4 e^<, 
tion. Also, in providing side arnep or a it *m ,* 4 fo 
the purpose of cany tug the inking odbci m 0 *-!.* 
way as to give the same 11 cmfinmaii $ -/C 1 a. 

motion as the rollers pass over the fbrm* e* fed 
impression may betaken at each iikcrtum m- c.-c 4 
the frame up and down, unit thi*, in with 

the means employed in arumting tie- 
beebearringe, itfant which tied the form §§ §il»re«i 

Hrimms Wilcox* Jin* Westerly, ll I , \ v ( ,-v 
her in, 1857, din* improvement ekmed n r\ 
adaptation of tin* eeeentrle w-ginmt t#» ?Ur e. ,*??■>?, cm 
bed* when tite segment U held to tie* in *4 k mGmi 
bam. 

It. M, Ilotq New York, Ndovftibrf 17, k’d Id* 
nature of thii improvement eomht* m Morning d,,. i 
fly-frame by means of cam shafts j4*rr4 ;C r,v 4 
end of the machine, anti proUd* d with 1 <o*d 
used in conneetioii with nnm, rod% m4 
whereby the earns are made to aefiiatr Hr> rtj, 
in a more direct manner, insuring u » 

operation of the same, 

J. M. Jonhs, Palmyra, N, V if IW* >!J kM 
—The nature of thb invent bin mm m an 
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INVENTIONS. 



Gi 


James A, Campbell, New Orleans, June 28,1859. 
—This invention consists in the peculiar mode of 
constructing and operating the inking roller frame, 
and the distributing and impression cylinder of a card 
and job printing-press. 

Andrew Dougherty, Brooklyn, N. Y., August 
9, 1859.—This improvement consists in the combina¬ 
tion of the inking apparatus at the side of the main 
cylinder of a press, with a carriage that can be moved 
from and towards the main cylinder, and with a stop 
that controls the position of the carriage. 

George P. Gordon and P. 0. Degener, New 
York, August 9, 1859.—The inventors claim as 
improvements: 1st. Combining with the tympan 
frame the sheet folding or relieving grippers, for the 
purpose of holding the sheet, and for relieving the 
sheet from the type. 2d. The combination of a cyl¬ 
inder, or segment of a cylinder, with its wheel bearers, 
the impression cylinder, roller, pendants, and the 
racks or gearing. 3d. A frictionless roller, in com¬ 
bination with the tympan frame, for the purpose of 
closing the tympan, and properly laying the sheet 
upon the form in advance of the passage of the 
impression cylinder. 4th. Operating the sheet-hold¬ 
ing grippers by or through the motion of the tympan. 
5th. Attaching a tympan frame to an adjustable bed 
in such manner that they, at all times, shall retain 
their relative positions towards each other; and 6th, 
Hanging, hinging, or attaching the inking apparatus 
to the frame of the press, or to the press, in such 
manner that it may be turned or swung, or set aside, 
so as to allow the workmen to get at the form to 
make any necessary alterations, or to make the form 
ready, or for the purpose of using the bed as an 
imposing-stone. | 

Lemuel T. Wells, Cincinnati, September 6, ]xr>9. j 
—The improvement claimed is the combination with 
stationary abutments on the ways, of an attachment ; 
to the bed of a closed cylinder, its position having a i 
stroke relatively less than than of the bed, and acting : 
to simultaneously condense and rarify the air at 
alternately opposite ends of the cylinder. ' 

Thomas H. Burridge, St. Louis, Mo., December ! 
20, 1859.—This invention consists in imparting tin* ! 
ordinary motion to the type-table of a printing-pro** 
by applying steam power directly to the table of the 
press, without complex machinery of any kind 
intervening between the table and the piston-rod of ' 
the engine, and causing the same piston that actuates j 
the table to arrest its momentum. j 

Geo. P. Gordon, New York, January 10, I860.-; 
The improvements claimed are, the combination of 
the rotating, reciprocating inking roller frame, mov¬ 
ing upon a centre, with the type or form bod, when - 
such centre and such bed shall always sustain their . 
relative positions towards each other; also the above 
combination, in combination with the rotating ink- 
distributing table. Also, the combination of a vibrat- . 
ing tympan with a vertical bed, or a bed placed out i 
of a horizontal position, when the impression shall be 
given by a cylindrical surface. I 


Voseo M. Chafer, Xenia, 111, January 17* 1864 
—This invention consists in the manner of tmlln 
cards; distributing the ink on the roller*; impart in 
power to the printing-apparatus, by means of tli 
combination of a earn and sliding frame; workin 
the inking rollers, and counting the impressions. 

Charles MuBurnev, Etuxhurv, Mass., January l) 
I860,—This invention consists in covering the blank* 
with successive layers of canvas or cotton cloth am 
india-rubber, and then covering it with an in+Iim-mb 
her compound that will vuleunue nil tlm material 
employed. 

John W. Latch Kit, Northville, N, Y M January.il 
I860.—The nature of this invention is; Ut, The era 

ployment of two platens, arranged with two beds, am 
used in connection with n frisked so arranged as £< 
pass down between one platen nnd bed, to receivema 
impression, and then rise and pass down between th* 
other platen and bed, to receive the other impression 
2d. In combination with the platen, bed, and frdket 
so arranged, an inking device, composed of the evl 
indcr, distributing-rollers, dipping-rollem, and fottm 
tain-roller, in connection with the tellers Htfaeiuxj 
to the trinket, the whole being arranged for joint 
operation, tkl Honoring the f*»rt«i4 in or upon tla 
beds, by means of movable jaws, fitted in ihr upper 
and lower parts of the beds, 

Franklin Bailey, Boston, Febrnan ;:t, N;n, 

-“This press operates as follow i ; A card bring pLevel 
on the platen, against the guide, {notion i* given t»va 
crank; the platen h drawn upward, the mppet * ehoj* 
the card in its upward motion towards the form; 
meanwhile, the cam, receding, allow s the toiler car¬ 
riage to drop down, so that the roller will $s a asairot 
the ink-cylinder just previous to the time timt the 
platen reaches the form to take the iinpiv.uiom The 
upward movement of the platen being eompbmd, it 
then falls back, the roller cart cage arcs in rises, ihe 
nippers lift from the card, allow mg if to drop, mal 
tin* platen comes to a date of ye ft n,s before. 

F, U, Helen bn, New WL, April ;?§„ I *»:»* The 
inventor claims as improvement* I L JV conduit;** 
turn of a rotating ini HGtrilnUttu* mMe uttb a re* 
fating, reciprocating tvpe bed. ;M, I So* {ombmatmu 
of this meeiianiuu tor editm flic if m.-d movement 
ton type* bed hinged u$ a plan u, bd fa tommii,*. 
lion with a type bed so * on dim fed and , p, M n*d, m 
eccentric, tor foe ptttpow of angi if me »io, I & arv m** 
tint linear position of the type-bed and pbmm tde 
Attaching a tri*kot, or ydpp*a trnne „ in -'f a outer 
that it shall bo carded b>, and moved e,*th, be* ug*. 
hed. nth. In eoinb$ti;4in,|l with the h«*d no! plmij, 
ail eccentric pun bolf, oi shall, t*t do pury ol vie 
pending the taking of an imp*esoon, 

Geo roe < , flow utb, ihul.chdpm J nor rb {*»;»» 

“ invention ronosm in un. 1 ih e pUm „r 

tabl«n by stumble mr^utnmn with a h* A mult n4, 
wHliiit at the proper moment Ha- odi .? M p 

itself; alsojnrtiiiiieefiiigflie ♦htl'tef jodwuhtis 
so that the pro,si cannot S»e 4ai ( V f m §,> 
directiom 
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AlA'A B.Taylou, Newark, N.J., Juno 2d, 1 H(U>* - 2d. In the use of a rocking platen, whose face, at the 

The improvement consist* in the eomhination of the time the nippers are receiving the sheet to be printed, 
endless rack ot tin* type-carriage with the cog-wheel shall stand at an angle from a horizontal position, 
that imparts motion to it, hy menus of two pinions, for the purpose of allowing the printed sheet to slide 
and a aulid piniomshaft, having boxes or hearings freely from tin* inclined surface of sueh platen. Mov- 
that adapt themselves to the different positions whieh mg with tin* rocking platen are automatic nippers, 
the pinioieshatt assumes, in tin* operation of tin* tor tin* purpose of taking tin* sheet to be printed from 
press. ^ ^ the feed-table, and holding sueh sheet until tin* im- 

JaMKM A. Emith, bond tin Lae, \Vis„, and Isaac I pression shall have been given, and for tin* further 
Orvis, Wisconsin, June 2d, ISdo. . The invention | purpose of lifting sueh printed sheet up from the 
consists 1st. In the arrangement of tin* form-beds, j tympan at tin* proper time, and admitting a volume 
and stationary platen, so that tin* impression may lu* of air between the sheet and tympan, in order that 
given simultaneously and by the same application of the sheet, lmnyed up by the air, may glide from the 
power, and the under side of the upper form bed he tympan freely ami surely, 

made to serve as a platen for the lower one. 2d, The Humum It Dkan, Mnyville, M Y., May 7,1801.— 
arrangement of the form-beds amt platen, with a roll This invention eonsists in an arrangement of parts of 

of paper, so that flit* paper may he printed from a tin* press, by means of whieh, as the lever is brought 

continuous sheet, and on both sides, during a single down, the type rollers will pass over the form, and 

passage through the press, run down upon the distributing table, out of the way, 

(\m, K. lltuunm < La*. J. Una., and S. i>. Look-, while the fountain roller will run down to the foim- 

WKM., Buffalo, N, V., August 7, l'Wo. This Liven- j tain and take ink, The lever being raised, tin* rollers 
timt consists 1st, In the construction, applieation, j will run up over the type, and the fountain roller to 
and use of an intermittent feed, so that cards, elren- i the distributing table. 

lam, railroad tickets, and the like ean be printed on \ Hoimok Uoomueit, Stomdiam, Mass., October 1, 
long sheets or continuous rolls of paper. 2*1. In so j 1 Ht>I. ’lids improvement eonsists in arranging 
arranging and combining the mechanism that each | cleats, upon whieh tin* upper corners of the frisket 
card or ticket maybe printed and separated or cm j frame rest, by which the trinket frame is prevented 
from the continuous roll of paper by a simultaneous j from being forced down upon the inking roller, ami 
operation of tin* machine, j the hanging of tin* impression cylinder in spring 

W run am II. IfutoorK, Homer, N. Y., October 2.1, 1 bearings, ho that more or less pressure may be given 
18f><). -This invention eonsists in supporting a tied, j to it at pleasure, 

which vibrates in a line or are perpendicular or ; K o, UtmiiNKit, New York, November 5, 1801.-*- 

nearly perpendicular to the plane of its face, upon two J Tint nature of this Invention is in constructing a 
or more parallel radius rods, in Hindi a manner that | cylinder press in such manner that the prints'll 
the bed shall remain parallel to the face of tin* platen j sheet, after it lias been taken from the cylinder and 
in all portions of its motion, i deposited on the pile-table, shall lie brought in front, 

(It am, Bo mm, JiL, Westerly, It L, March ft, | ami before the eyes of the operator. 

1801. -This improvement eondds in the combination j (*uah, MoSTAorK, Hartford, (hum , Heeember 10, 
of the mediating platen and bed, connected, when ' I MU I. The nature of this improvement consists in 
the former L provided with a jdn, and the latter with j the eomhination of two cylinders, for letter-press 
a correspond mg socket, operated together, tor the j printing in different colors, whereby a sheet once fed 
purpose of securing an accurate register, and prevent* j to tin' small cylinders is printed with the different 
iiig slur, j colors desired, before leaving the press, and also in 

A.H, Am ms, t lichen, Mass,, March tU, |Ht»L—• j the no* of interchangeahle ink rollers, in eomhination 
The improvement claimed is 1st, The dog on the j w ith the cylinders, to ink the different forma with the 
tympan and stationary cum, fop the purpose of auto- J colow desired. 

mat leal ly depre'«tng the tympan before it reaches the s < 1 m u t*. <tofsw*M, Brooklyn, N, Y., January 7, IHII2. 

impression roll, when the form comes under from In this invention the tympan sheet is made of 

cither direction. 2d. The inking roll, curried by «, paper, and arranged so m to admit of its being easily 

heat IL,shaped bar, which allows the roll to puss over replaced by a fresh one, m fast m it becomes charged 

the bed, whilst the sliding part, which is supported on with the set off ink, One end of the sheet Is attache*! 

the frame of the press, passes beneath the bed, where f« a vibrating nipper-carrying rod, and the other to a 

it U out of the way, mill may be readily operated by roller, which, hy the action of an elastle coni, rolls it 

a treadle, up, after each impression, for tin* purpose of deliver- 

Oku, P. < Brooklyn, N. Y , April 2J, 1 Mil|. ' mg tin* printed sheet to the pile-table, situated beneath 

-This invention conddn -Id, In the tHe of a platen the femldahlc. The platen vibrate*, ami carries a 

having iSmlbtef and Hcpitrate niotions, iiiiutely, in pair of nipper arm*, provided with nipper*, which 
a straight tin** to and from ttie type or form, for the ; are caused to ascend ami approach the feed-table* 
purple of carrying Kite sheet to and from the im* before each impression, to aei/.c the sheet which ia 

prndoti, and rocking from such a tine, for the pur- : drawn off the feeddalde and down over the fare of 
Era* of receiving the succeeding sheet to be printed, the platen; the tympan Kiwi ia tdwo, by the tonne 
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method, unwound from the roller, and drawn down 
over between the face of the platen and the sheet of 
paper. The sheet gauges, are so constructed as to 
present the edge of the sheet accurately to the nip¬ 
pers, and the ink-distributing surfaces comprise a 
revolving cylinder and a revolving disk combined, 
to secure a more even and thorough distribution of 
the ink than is possible by either device alone. 

James Gordon, Caledonia, N. Y., November 4, 
1862. —This invention consists in the employment of 
a cylinder, having a form fitted in its periphery, and 
so operated as to have a reciprocating and partially 
rotating motion, and working in connection with a 
reciprocating bed, which receives the sheets, and upon 
which the sheets receive the impression from the 
form-cylinder, the same being used in connection 
with a reciprocating form bed and pressure rollers, 
all so arranged as to enable both sides of a sheet to 
be printed in passing once through the press, and 
the press to be fed at both ends, to render the print¬ 
ing operation continuous, the printed sheets being 
discharged, also, from both ends of the press. 

Ansell N. Kellogg, Baraboo, Wis., July 6,18(58. 
—This machine is designed as an improvement in the 
press known as Newbury’s machine jobber and card 
press, and consists in improvements in delivering the 
printed cards or sheets, leveling the platen more 
readily and firmly, and effecting a more perfect dis¬ 
tribution of ink upon the ink-roller. 

William Bullock, Pittsburg, Pa., April 14, 18(58. 
—This machine is known as Bullock’s rotary seif- 
feeding and self-perfecting press, and the invention ; 
consists in the following specifications setting forth 
its operation. The feeding of the paper into the 
machine from a continuous roll or web, by means of 
a feed-roller revolving in contact with the paper roil. 
The press being put in motion, the paper roll revolves 
and unwinds the paper, passing it between the two 
cutting cylinders, male and female, where it is cut 
the desired length. Grippers take hold of the cut 
end of the paper, and bring the severed sheet to the 
first impression cylinder, where grippers take hold of 
it and pass it between the said cylinder and first type 
cylinder, where it receives the first impression/ It 
is then transferred to the second impression or main 
cylinder, where fingers take hold of it and bring it to 
the second type cylinder, presenting the white side, 
and there it receives the second impression. It is 
then transferred, printed on both sides, to the fly- 
belts, which bring it out on top of, or above, the fly- 
board, where it is delivered ready for the carrier. The 
inking apparatus is so constructed as to communicate 
an alterative lateral movement to the small ink-dis¬ 
tributing cylinder, by giving a simultaneous recipro¬ 
cating motion to one end of their bearings, thus 
securing a more perfect and uniform distribution of 
the ink. The form or face rollers, of which there 
are two to each type cylinder, are placed in baarinp 
between the type and distributing cylinders, and 
receive a fresh supply of ink at each revolution of 
the form. The impressip is regulated by means of 


screws, and can le adjusted while the press is \ n 
motion. 

George l\ Gordon, Brooklyn, N. Y., September 
29, 18(58.—By this invention the platen is rooked 
from the horizontal position in which it receives the 
paper, and by the motion of a crank arm and roller 
in the cam groove of a cog wheel, it k made to 
assume the vertical pcisiticin, In which it Is locked 
while the bed, carrying the form, » vibrated on its. 
centre by means of a link rod attached to the cog 
wheel, until it delivers its pressure upon the paper on 
the platen and retires, allowing the latter to be 
rocked hack again, and the printed paper removed. 

John F„ Allen and It \\\ McUowen, New York* 
December 18, 18(58.—This press is deigned for print¬ 
ing with a plurality of colors dmultimeoudy. It 
consists of a rotary cylinder in combination with a 
series of cylindrical forms or type cylinders, and a 
reciprocating form or type tied. 

Gm l\ Gordon, Brooklyn, N. March s, I8(ii 
—This invention emidds, 1st. In an improvement 
whereby an imprinted sheet k taken front tlie feed- 
table, and presented proper!) to the type, to rereive 
the impression, relieving if from the impression, and 
carrying it to and dejpewitin# It upon the ftibdiitile*. 
by the use of one and the mute ,h* 4 of reciprocating 
automatic nippers. 8d. The combination of the 
automatic nippers with a cylinder, or «rgtttm! of 
a cylinder, which shall have a pan rotary with a 
return movement. 

Geo, l\ Gordon, Brooklyn, N\ Y\» June ;H, 

“-This invention consists of two revolving ink tables, 
over which the ink-rollers paw in to in- 

sure a perfect distribution of tlw ink, and also „f a 
vibrating platen, in combination with a stationary 
: bed, all connected with one source of motion, mt as to 
have perfect coincidence of action, 

Stephen lb YtuiiEft, New York, June ;♦*, Hrtl, , 
This invention relates t*» ini arrangement of nmehb 
nery for delivering the dmet* from the pr**.o, ami 
consists of tapes, to carry the paper forward, so im 
not to require being timed over by the fingers IW 
usual, but by it blast pipe, to la* separated from the 
tapes and dropped downwards toward* the pile* 

Hrmmm IhTnuaut, New York, Jim*, istu. . 

This Improvement emidsts in mounting fltr inking 
roller of a rotary press, m that it Jodi few roiuinm 
idly again4 the distributing surfm e of the type 
cylinder* and at the same time remain hi cunt,act 
wdh the cylinder bout which it receive ink, and m a 
nice adjustment of tin* pressure of the inking rotl**r. 

F. L. Bailey, Bottom July b, isbp The general 
object and nature of this invent ion consist m u rota- 
ting reciprocating or sweeping hd* »ifwc fiat plane 
surface for the type stands in a plane ole ; 

Ihptely to its centre of motion, and oMi'pe-ly to the : 
arc of n circle which titty point ott its uuy ] 

scribe m tint bed utttvrs im md fro on Ifu centre or 
centres of motion, so that the lows r edge of any tbriit 
will scribe a smaller circle than any oilier fntrt/f the 
same; and a vibrating platen* which in so arranged ■ 
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that its face swings upwards for the reception of the 
sheets upon a hinge near its top edge, also the eoinhi- 
natton of the name with the bed; also giving the 
same a downward sliding or equivalent motion. 

l\ U Bailey, Boston, December Id, LSUL This 
invention consists in a mode of distributing the ink 
in a lateral direction on the cylinder, to render the 
surface more equal and in mechanical arrangements 
to make the press compact and etheieut. 

Cullen Whittle, Providence, R, L, November 8, 
iBtiT—This invention consists in so arranging a 
secondary lever that it shall slide the bed of the 
press from over tin* ink-well and at the same time 
depress the primary or printing lever to ink the 
type. The printing lever, being independent, can he 
depressed on to the printing bed, which remains over 
and covers the ink-well 
Richard \V\ Mohan, Bk Louis, April IS, 

This invention consists tn a combination of impres¬ 
sion cylinders and conducting tape rollers, by means 
of which both shies of continuous sheets of paper can 
be printed, I»v once passing through the press, ami by 
a peculiar construction of the turtles ami galleys. 

James Hi nos r hr, Buffalo, N. Y,» June 27, IHtlX - 
This invention consists of a movable revolving bed, 
with flat surfaces, with ink rollers suspended between 
two springs, with a cylindrical impression roller, in 
combination with numbering wheels, revolving roller 
in the cylinder, upon the periphery or circumference 
of which the tickets or cards are printed, 

Martin (l Imilmti, New York, May L l MU. - 
This invention consists In a two-bed press, arranged 
for printing both sales of the sheet simultaneously, 
by means of levers so arranged and connected with 
the beds that, the latter will move simultaneously in 
opposite directions, ami both give the impressions at 
once at opposite sides of the sheet, with inking and 
feeding mechanisms, proceeding automatically, with 
the necessary pauses, from a single shaft, 

Ukoroe i. Hum, Buffalo, N. Y„ and Hthtiiks 
Oekknu, Philadelphia, August 28, IHdfl This press 
in arranged for printing cards in colors. The cards 
are pushed by a feed "Mule from one box and received 
into another, which descends iw the cards an* fed 
from the former; the cards are printed in transitu hy 
the descent of the crooohead which carries the form. 
Jam* IL Favv, and Wm. Hwkkht, Htmrtm, Pm, 
January Id, iM7, -This invention consists in so eon™ 
Bfcrueting ami operating the platen that it shall move 
bodily in a rigid line up to and from the fWmdmd, 
and also asemm an Inclined position when at flu* 
terminus of its outer stroke, the platen performing 
these movements without revolving. The inking 
surface has an inner circular, and an outer annular 
plate, which revolve in opposite directions. 

Wm, Bclloce* Philadelphia, February 12, 

—This improvement consists In endbnt hells, carry- 
tug nippers to tranitW tin* sheets from the printing- 
or an intermediate cylinder to the flydioard. T he fly 
in rained tn allow passage to the sheet, and, descending 
at the point of Us release, arrests If in |daee, flic nip¬ 


pers are rained hy fixed cams, and depressed by spiral 
springs, on their axial shafts. 

John Hunky, Jersey City, N. X, February 12, 
IStiT. — By this improvement, two fountains distribute 
the. ink from two points, so that it may he spread in 
regular ami small quantities. Revolving ink-disks 
are connected with an oscillating table. 

Anson Judhon, Brooklyn, N, Y., July BO, 18(57.— 
By this invention the bed is moved simultaneously 
with the cylinder hy a straight rack on the former 
and a segmental rack on the latter. To effect the 
return of the bed during the continued rotation of the 
cylinder, a pin on the latter engages the jaws of an 
I oscillating arm having a segmental rack engaging a 
! spur wheel, whose shaft has a wheel engaging a rack 
| on t ht' bed. 

j B. O, Woods and W. S. Tuttle, Boston, August 
f f», This invention consists in pivoting the 

i tvmpau to the short arms of hell-cranks, whose outer 
; edges are adjusted hy set-screws parallel to the type 
| lied* 

1 Ftethkn Crkene, Philadelphia, and Walter II. 

j Poiumstt, Buffalo, N* Y., August hi, 1HU7..-The 

peculiarities of this press consist in tin* card tula* 

: being below the grooved guides, with a rising bottom 
i operated by springs and weights, so that as the top 
; card of the pile is pushed forward tin* next card 
' takes its place. The front end of the card tube is 
: hinged to its sides to allow throwing hack to open 
, the tube. 'Pile pusher arm extends beyond its push- 
■ mg shoulder, and is hinged with a downward spring 
pressure to a vibrating lever. Tin* extension, hy 
resting on the moving card, causes the pushing 
shoulder to move parallel to the grooved guides, 
# Phe lever carrying the pusher arm Is adjustable on 
Its shaft to suit the length of the cards and conse¬ 
quent movement required, 

| (’, PoTTHH, J U.» Westerly, U. L, August 20, IH(>7. 

! ■ This improvement consists in arranging machinery 
; l»v which the projections beneath the form-table take 
under friction rollers in oscillating spring levers, to 
: hold the ends of the table down and prevent jar at 
J the end of the movement 

I Henry Barth, Cincinnati, October 22, 18(57.— 

: The improvements consist 1st, In the provision of 
I the ink-table, or surface, arranged to admit of a 
greater or lens reciprocation transversely to the path 
of the inking rollers, hy means of a compound 
adjustable cam, 2d, In combination with a slotted 
ink table, and inking rollers, an intermittent roller or 
shifter, This press m intended for colored printing. 

Henry t<* 1 'handler, Indianapolis, Ind., Novem¬ 
ber f», IHR7, The nature of this improvement consists 
in having tin* segmental cog bars on tin* cud ot the 
revolving impression cylinder engage with straight 
j cog bars on the edges of the tied to carry it under the 
cylinder in the process of making the impression, 
The lied has a quick return movement hy means 
independent of that which carries it under the, impres¬ 
sion cylinder* 

I Edwin Allen, Norwich, Conn., November 12,■ 
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1867.—The peculiarities of this press are: The type 
cylinder has a flat portion for the form, and the 
pressure cylinder a suitable convex portion to cause 
an even pressure thereon. The pitch line of the cog 
gearing agrees with the face of the cylinders. The 
form-cylinder shaft has friction disks whose inclined 
edges engage the broad-faced edges of adjustable 
disks on the inking roller shaft. This shaft is drawn 
toward the cylinder by spiral springs, and adjusted 
in distance thereon by shifting the broad-faced disks 
upon their shafts. § 

C. Potter, Jr., Westerly, R I., January 7, 1868. 
—This improvement consists in journaling the cylin¬ 
der shaft in two eccentrics, which have segments of 
gears that are engaged by segmental gears on the end 
of arms at both sides of the press. These arms are 
on a common transverse shaft, and are oscillated by a 
cam lever. The device affords means of raising the 
cylinder from the form. 

C. Potter, Jr., Westerly, R I., January 7, 1868. 
—By this improvement the guide is supported on the 
upper section of a box, which is clamped to the shaft 
by the adjusting screws of the guide. 

Edwin Allen, Norwich, Conn., February 4,1868. 
The nature of this invention consists in having one 
of the driving wheels of a rotary press provided with 
one or more adjustable segments or racks. The racks 
are adjustable in their length by set-screws. These 
racks are made straight, or nearly so, and the 
segmental racks engaging therewith are curved suffi¬ 
ciently to bring the pitch lines in coincidence. 

Lemuel T. Wells, St. Louis, Mo., July 7, 1868. 
This invention relates to an improvement in a 
former patent, and consists in adding a set of bal¬ 
ancing springs to the movable platen, in order to 
counterbalance its increased weight, and adapt the 
machine to large as well as small presses. 

William Braidwood, New York, July 28, 1868 
—By this improvement the motion of the roller car¬ 
nage is independent of that of the platen, and the 
two motions may be regulated independently to suit 
circumstances. The slots in the connecting rod 
which impart motion to the platen, permit the platen 
when the press is worked rapidly, to dwell sufficient^ 
to admit of the adjustment of the sheets thereon: and 
the yielding bearings in the slots prevent shocks and 
concussions. When the platen moves forward the 
card drop is held in close contact therewith by the 
action of a spring arm, and as the platen recedes, 
alter the impression has been taken, the card drop is 
raised and the printed card permitted to drop off 
and then the card drop is returned to the surface of 
the platen, ready to receive a new card. 

J; BAIRD ’ Staunton > Va., November 24, 
1868 . This invention consists of a frisket-frame 
made of flexible material, so that it may be bent 

'“*• - *"“ —i 


E. M. Hoe and Stephen D. Tucker, New York 

Sf 2 f ’ is an improvement by which 

the sheets as they come from the press are directed 


alternately on opposite sides, so as to be dcln 
two piles, either by two separate fly-frame 
double acting fly-frame. The plates are t 
directly to the surface of the type cylinder, 
dispense with the blocks and iron frames eoi 
used. 

REGISTERING APPARATUS. 

John W. Rig hards, Hoboken, N. J„ 1 
1853.—The nature of this invention consist 
mitting the registering points to he pass***! ( 
the feed-board at any point within a give) 
which is accomplished by means of a circular p| 
size to include within its circumference all tl 
necessary for registering with a given size 
John North, Middletown, (Joun., March I 
■The nature of this invention consists in ntX 
to the feed-table of a printing-press two <* 
register points in addition to those romnumh 
so as to make register points in the sheets 
printed, at the exact points required fur the j 
of feeding the sheet in register, to tint 
machine, to be folded. 

Stephen T. Bacon, Boston, March 8, boj.. 
invention consists in punching or cutting h< 
sheets of paper, for the purpose of stvitring a 
perfect and rapid register in printing ami f 
machines. 

R W. Maooowan, New York, Dee. lo, is*;; 
this invention pivoted pointers an* snapped in 
sheetby a spring, and held by it in position ti 
nippers of the. cylinder draw the sheet, win 
point automatically retires. 


ROLLERS FOR DISTRIBUTING INK, ETC 
Hugh Maxwell, Lancaster, Pu„ Dec. u; t j, 
G. W. Cartrwht, Mount Pleasant, N, Y., 
29, 1828. 

Joshua Laird, Pittsburg, Pa., August is, |> 

ALEx.SoinMMKLFENNUHtml Junius Kstm, \ 

ington, D. 0., June 8, 1858.—The improvement 
sisfcainthe manufacture of ink-rollers out of 
gums, such as caoutchouc or gutta-percha « 
compounds of tin* latter. 

Alpiieuh A. Hanboom, Bam, Me., Jura* 

-In the operation of this machine the 
rollers are suspended in a rolling carriage, will 
provided with nuts, by means of which the pm 
of the rollers upon the type is regulated, tint* tmi 
an adjustable hand-roller for inking tvpe, with 
dies by which the carriage may lm rolled hm»k' 
and forward over the type, 

Elisha Pratt, Balem, Mass., Aug, id, 1K58,«- 
followmg are the ingredients umhI m making f 
improved rollers: Pour ^pounds of glm % two on 
gum shellac, m a sufficient quantity of almlu 

dissolve, and one tablespmmftd of aalvnun, ,,, 

Jos. H. Osgood, I>«almd y , h a 

ouTin reC T™« tlu> material «r w 

out rollers; it is soaked in «<>Id anti th<- 

is recovered by evaporation, and solidified by l* 
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placed in a tank with a false bottom, through which 
the saccharine matter percolates, while the. glue re¬ 
mains, ami is solidified by evaporation. 

Geo roe Litteeton, Cleveland, Ohio, April 7, 
180.1—This improvement consists of an inking roller 
with a prepared India-rubber surface. Tin* roller is 
made in two parts, one end being a collar on the 
other. Eaeh end has an annular flange, and between 
them there are bearers to support the covering, which 
is stretched from one flange to the other. There are 
also wires under the covering to preserve the rotun¬ 
dity of the roller; the tension of the covering is 
adjustable hv a temper screw at the end of the collar. 

h, Franoih and b\ W, UmmtEnn, New York, 
May 0, 1X1*2. —This invention consists in the employ¬ 
ment of glue properly combined with glycerine and 
castor oil, or any of the fixed oils, to form a composi¬ 
tion from which inking rollers may he made. 

Li*:wm Francis, New York, March X, 180 b .This 
invention consists in making the inking roller of a 
composition consisting of glue, glycerine, castor oil 
or any of the fixed oils, borax, ammonia, and sugar, 
Lkwth Frances and F. W, bmmtKta,, New York, 
June 21, 1804. This invention consists in combining 
glue, glycerine, and molasses to form a composition 
for the manufacture of inking rollers. 

Grander K. BtNUtiAM, New York, Hept. 5, 1X00, 
—The nature of this invention is the preparation of 
a roller composition, composed of glue, molasses, 
aeetie or nitric arid, and alum, or sugar of lead, 

Wm, Harvey, Portland, Me,, Nov* IX, IXOG.—TIuh 
composition consists of glue 17 pounds, molasses 33 
pounds, nitric acid 5 ounces, and sulphuric acid f» 
ounces. 

STEREOTYPING. 

Ferment Davison, Saratoga, N. Y„ November 

20, 1 s l b A patent for an improved method of immld- 
ing and easting stereotype plates, also cutting, chisel¬ 
ing, and finishing the same, 

(’HAS. litmus, New York, September 2, 1X51,—The 
invention churned, is the moulding in plaster of one 
or more forms, at one operation, in air-tight vessels, 
by means of exhaustion, 

IftuiAiiT P, Cook, Albany, N, Y,, August X, 1X52, 
-Tasting stereotype {dates by the application of 
pressure upon the surface of the melted metal. The 
pressure threes the melted nodal through a tube, and 
upon the mould ’ the face of the mould being turned 
down to receive the nodal making the easting, 

John U Kinoxeey, New York, June 14, 1X51— 
The nature of this invention consists in making 
moulds for stereotyping of India-rubber or gutta-per¬ 
cha, by mixing the gums with metallic or earthy sub- 
stances, ami by expelling all air from the mould 
while it is being filled, to render the east in all re- 
uperts perfect. 

Wm, IlLANofiAftn, Washington, IM*», February 

22, 1X511, - -The improvement consists In easting stere¬ 
otype {dates, by immersing a metallic mould-plate, 
with a mould or matrix formed upon and adhering 
to It 
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M. B. Beaoh, Brooklyn, N. Y., July 29, 1802.— 
The object of this invention is the production of a 
composite stereotype, of which one part is a stereo¬ 
type or electrotype of the finer portions, made by any 
approved process, and the other part is made from 
papier-mache, or other matrix, which receives and 
embodies in itself the first-named part. Use is also 
math* of a movable or adjustable bed or block made 
of type-metal or other similar, substantial, and yet 
yielding material, upon which the stereotype is 
placed, and under which, Instead of under the stereo¬ 
type itself, the underlays are adjusted. 

(Trmoire F. Oosekeut, Jit., and Thomas T. 
Pears, Philadelphia, June 7, lXUb-—In tins appara¬ 
tus the melting-pot is suitably fixed in a furnace* 
Near the bottom of the pot is a pipe for conducting 
off the melted metal; at the cud of this pipe is a de¬ 
vice for regulating the flow of the melted metal. 

J. 1). McLean, New York, June 28, 181b—The 
object of this invention is to obtain a machine of 
simple construction, by which moulds or matrices for 
producing stereotype or electrotype plates for letter¬ 
press may la* formed directly from dies, for the pur¬ 
pose of avoiding the labor and expense of setting up 
type, ami casting or forming moulds therefrom, and 
the invention consists m the employment, of devices 
for effecting such object, 

Aiu mu Oahe, New Haven, ( tomu, April 24, IHGU.— 
A stereotype block* The stereotype plate is mounted 
upon quadrats set up in a chase; the clamps which 
hold the edges of the. plate are. inserted among the 
quadrats. 

TYPES 'CASTING, CUTTING, RUBBING, BTC. 

Will!AM Winu, Hartford,(Man., August 28, 1805, 

(Casting*) 

Aaoimunn Binney, Philadelphia, January 29, 
1«11. (Type Mould.) 

Arch uuno Binney, Philadelphia, February 4, 
IXU. (Type Rubber.) 

Arojuraeo Binney, Philadelphia, May 17, 181 b 
(Typo Mould.} 

Oeorue WiGHTHii, New York, February 28, 1810. 
| Oeorue B. Lothian, New York, December 18, 
j 1X10. (Type Mould*) 

John BrtnumvANT and E, Btarb, Boston, Mass., 
October 23, 1X27. ( TypedJiwting Machine.) 

Wiuuam M, Johnson, New York, August 21, 
1X20. (Ousting,) 

Ukoruk F, Peterson, New York, October 13, 
1X28. (Ousting.) 

Wu.bfAM R, Dormer, Boston, Mass., February 9, 
1830. (Ousting ami Betting.) 

Ewiitf White (assignee), New York, January 7, 
183 b (Ousting,) 

Emiih White (assignee), New York, January 7, 
1X31. (Rubbing.) 

Davie Bruoe, Je*, Bordentown, N. J,, March 10, 
1X38. (Rubbing.) 

Davie Brook, Je,, Bordentown, N. J,, March 10 , 
1838. ((justing.) 
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James Stewart, New York, March 21, 1843.— 
An improved machine for casting, smoothing, and 
setting up type for examination. 

David Bruce, Jr., Williamsburg, N. Y., Nov. 6, 
1843.—A machine for casting types. This patent 
was extended for seven years from Nov. 6, 1857. 

David Bruce, Jr., Williamsburg, N. Y., June 7, 
1845.—A machine for casting types, by which the 
hand process is imitated as nearly as possible. This 
is done by having the mould placed upon a crane at 
an inclination of about fifty degrees from the perpen¬ 
dicular, by which greater freedom is given to the 
discharge of the type; and, as in the process of hand 
casting, the lifting of the matrix precedes that of the 
opening of the mould. Extended seven years from 
June 7, 1845. 

Tkos. W. Starr, Philadelphia, Aug. 4,1845.—An 
improved formation of the matrix for casting the 
face of type, borders, and cuts therein, by means of a 
type, or cut, and a metallic plate, with an opening in 
the matrix with slanting sides. Thus prepared, it 
is placed in a solution of copper, and connected with 
the pole of a galvanic battery, in the same manner 
as practiced in electrotyping, and after receiving a 
sufficient deposit of copper is fitted up for use. 

Wm. P. Barr, assignee to Geo. Bruce and P. C. 
Cortelyou, New York, Sept. 4, 1847.—A machine for 
casting printing-types, so arranged as to move a 
matrix to and from the mould, and to discharge the 
type nearly perpendicularly, or at any suitable angle, 
without using the edge of the mould for a fulcrum. 

Jas. L. Duncan, New York, Jan. 5, 1848.—A 
machine for rubbing types by means of the combina¬ 
tion of stationary adjustable cutters with a revolving 
feed-plate. 

J ohn L. Sturgis, New York, March 27,1849.—The 
improvement in type-casting machines claimed is the 
conical plug, and arrangement of the chamber in 
which it works, in combination with the nipple and 
bath and well. 

John Bachelder and S. D. Dyer, Boston, July 
27, 1849.—The improvement in type-casting consists 
in an endless chain and wheels, with a series of 
moulds attached thereto, with a suitable vessel or 
other suitable substitute for the metal, all made to 
operate together. 

John L. Sturgis, New York, Sept. 9, 1851.—The 
employment in type-casting machines of alever, having 
adjusting slot, adjuster, and matrix spring-holder, and 
their combination with the horizontal slide, slide 
ways, and matrix spring. 9 

Wm. P. Barr, New York, Aug. 10, 1852.—The 
invention claimed is the employment in type-casting 
machines of an adjustable valve. 

. R Harmen, Troy, N. Y. s Nov. 23, 1852.—The 
invention patented is a suitably formed elastic space 
for saving time in spacing out or thin spacing, and in 
correcting proof. 

John McCreary, Chesterville, Ohio, Dec. 7,1852. 
—The patent is for the combination of a lever or 
crank, with an inclined plane on its side, to hold the 


dies in place, and the feeding lever, spring, dog, 
tube or grooved piece on the side of the pres 
move and guide the type wood to the place fo 
ceiving the impression, in a press for forming wu< 
type. 

John J. Sturgis, New York, June 14,1853.— 
nature of this improvement in type-easting much 
consists in the use of the horizontal mould-block 
in combination with the vertical and horizontal r 
shafts and cam, and the use. of the lever and ru< 
combination with the horizontal mould-block rest 
matrix. Also, the use of the matrix holder, ha 1 
a slot in it, to allow of a lifting motion on its eeri 
pin, and a notch on its hack side for the end < 
spring to act against, in combination with a spr 
and inclined plane or cam, on the horizontal r< 
shaft, and a pin for holding it, and a V-shaped 
secured to an adjustable end plate, attached to 
outer end of the lower half of the mould-block, 

Chas. Mulder, New York, January 3, 1854, 
improvement in type-casting machines ehumer; 
for suspending the mould below its axis of oscillaf 
whereby its tendency towards the centre of gw 
will act in opposition to the. momentum ret puns I 
its movement towards and from the mould, and 
movement and degree of opening can then In¬ 
duced. Also, the combination of a earn, lever, t 
rod, for the purpose of opening ami closing 
mould. 

Daniel Moore, New York, March 21, 1854.— 
improved method of rubbing type, which consists 
the use of a supply plate, from which the type 
I thrown, by centrifugal force, through a gutter 
trough, into a conducting plate, that, by an el a* 
roller, supplies the type to a series of rotary flmgt 
that carry the types first over a stone, or si mi 
rough surface, that takes off any small burs, or tea 
ered edges, which, getting into tin* cutters, 
cause the type to deviate from its course. Next, t 
type is carried through between a series of two 
more cutters, that successively shave the sides of t 
type. The type passim, finally, between brush 
which clean or remove from the type the fibres 
shavings of metal which have been cut from the tyj 
and leave it ready for use. 

George Bruce, New York, November I i, Hob 
This invention consists in a blast to cool tin* ty f 
mould, by means ot a tube, in tint operation of eii 

m- 

George Boh aub, Hamburg, March no, HAS, 
The nature of this invention consists In inanufactti 
ing types for printing, by easting tin* stems or t»*4i 
of the types at the baek of a sheet of iypedieuds, an 
also, in the manufacture of spaces used in setting t 
type, by means of a movable frame, 

Joseph Oorixtan, Brooklyn, N. Y., July 17 , m\ 
This invention consists in an improved tu»?th«#d 
coating type-metal with brass, 

Wm. Moore, Brooklyn, N, Y., BeptemWr n inti 
This invention is designed to remove the proj^tk 
or burr attached to the cast type. The cutting plate 
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between whoHO edges t he typo are forced, are dressed town, within grooves, a given latter in each groove or 
s0 that one edge is thicker than tin' other* so as to row, with the faces of the types upwards, and in a 
irul ke an interval or mouth between them when they line. From these grooves the types are removed, 
are ranged side by side and confined by serews within eaoh rmv of a given letter at a time, and placed 
the stock. I wo ot these stocks are range*l relatively within slides or conductors which supply them to an 
to the bed, with a space between them to In* traversed apparatus oonneeted with finger-keys. The striking 
hv the type, impelled by suitable maehiuery. ot any given finger-key drops one of the types upon 

B. W. and IK Uavw, New York, Heptember S!2, a series of belts, which are moved by pulleys; the 
I8ti#*—'rht' improvement coiuhU of a mould* made belts conduct the type to a emu posing w heel or cou- 
0 f a series of detached strips, fastened by a connect- doctor, in the order in which the keys drop them, 
ing band, and passed through a box under a receiver Wjeuuam ID Mfmnmn, Brooklyn, New York, 
filled with plastic material, and fitted with a plunger, May Hi, 18f> L -This is an improvement on the patent 
whereby the material Is pressed into the moulds* atid granted August lid, 1858, and applies to the parts for 
cut off by a knife from the reeeivor, the registering of dropping the type from the conductors on to the 
the moulds with the matrices being insured by pro- belts which convey the type to the belt which carries 

jeotions on the mmdd. ^ . it to the composing apparatus, and also comprises the 

John J* iK hMitn, Dhilndelphta, July U* lHtiinvention of the wheel tor setting up or composing 
This invention consists of a machine fur cutting types type in line, 

of all sbes from strips of metal which are east or Thomas W* (Bum Kit, (lutrloitesville, Va., Novem- 
made of type-heads ou one side. It is accomplished her lb, tHblt This machine consists of three distinct 
by a rotary saw, with clamps to hold the metal strips, | parts, a case tor holding the types, a composing-stick 
and feeding arrangements suited to the purpose, for withdrawing the type from the ease and setting 

John J. < h Kmith, Philadelphia, July 2H, INftB- them in line, and a distributing-stick for the purpose 

The object of this invention is to obtain type by nut- of transferring the type from the line to the type 

ing a strip of type-metal, which strip has on one eases, 

edge a row of type heads or faces, separated from IIkniiv UAitoutt, Delhi, Iowa, June ‘id, 18f»fb»« 
each other by intervening spaces, sufficient to allow a j This invention consist* in the arrangement of 
«aw to be passed between, to rut them apart into j maehiuery in connection with the type ease by which 
single type. ^ ^ | tin* types are fed to the composing-stick, and of an 

John J. < Philadelphia, December fl, LHd4, ' arrangement of fingers and levers in connection with 

—This invention consists in forming the body of j the composing-stick, by which the types may ho 
printers’ type of rolled metal, drawn out to a uniform taken from the ease and set In line, 
thickness ami width, am I in soldering a row of elec» j D. Ik Ray, t ’ireieville, Ohio, January 28, 1802. 
trotype heads to oue edge, ami then cutting the strip j In this machine tubes an* so constructed that the 
into single type, | type, as they are being distributed Into hoppers by 

Houatio J. fIuwi n\ Brooklyn, N, Y,, October *1, j hand, shall be math 1 to arrange themselves in passing 
18bb, This invention eunsbrs in reducing the width j through the tubes with the notched edges all turned 
of the hotly of script type below that of the top, or j the same way. The arm is twisted for the purpose of 
head, so that what U termed a kern projects from the j reversing the position of the type as it passes down* 
top of the type* By this eon M motion it h claimed j Patches art' placed at the bottom of each tube to 
that a saving of one-third of the type metal may be j prevent the type from sliding out, which tubes 
effected, and more matter inserted in the same space, j are operated, when necessary, by a key* The compos* 
Tin iman H* IlunsoN, F. Cambridge, Mass., June *»„ 1 iugottiek is so constructed, with a spring and slide 
I8(hk» -By this process the bifen are struck up from ; attached, m to bring the type into a perpendicular 
dtee.t metal, and the face ground off unlit the round* ,< position at whatever angle they may be dropped into 
acHH in removed and deilmte square aides ami angles I the stick, 

are obtained, | ti, D* Buown, Boston, November *M% IMfkD- This 

Da vnt Datum, Brooklyn, N, Y<, July 28, JMiH. j invention consists In placing the type in a case 
fliLn apparatus U attached to a tvpe-casting maeliiuc, i formed of cells of siicli a width as to admit of a single 
w ua to receive the type as hut as cast, and break off j row of type, and using in connection therewith a 
jet or stem of metal adhering thereto, by a con* | sliding stick, together with a mechanism arranged m 
auuouH consecutive operation, j such manner that the stick may he shoved along 

j below the rase, mid brought to a proper relative post- 
OTB-SMTOND AND Ultmitmmm MAUIUNttH. j turn with any of the rows of type in the case, the type 
FitKiuuneg liosHNnt'UU, Sweden, September J, | to he discharged from the case ami properly dejwsited 
18411,-*-A machine for setting up typ*% arranging if. tor j in the stick* 

ustifleation, and transferring if when justified to a i II, W. Am*EN ami W* Mahjcay, New York, Jan* 
Ridley wdfh ii disfriiaitor roiiildned, j miry 2$, IHtkh -This machine is too complicated to 

WnmtAM ID Ml mi turn, New York, August do* j admit of a condensed explanation without reference 
machine coiiswis of means fur distribute j to the «pet*ifleiitlot« ami drawings* 
n % typ**# from tint form* and wiling them up in ! WibUAM ID Iltwro&r, Now York* March IT* 
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1868.—This machine cannot be briefly described; 
and it can be comprehended only by an examination 
of the entire specifications and drawings. 

UNIVERSAL TYPOGRAPHY. 

Josiah Warren, New Harmony, Ind., April 25, 
1846.—This is a patent for a composition to be used 
as a substitute for type-metal, composed of gum 
shellac, tar, and sand. Also a composition on which 
to take impressions of types, engravings, etc., or 
on which to form letters or drawings, thereby forming 
matrices or moulds, in which to form casts for type 
for printing made of this composition. This last 
composition is made of clay mixed with sand in 
various proportions, also with gum arabic, beeswax, 
stearine, tallow. 


WETTING-MACHINES. 


Wm. Overend, Cincinnati, Jan. 24, 1854.—This 
machine is intended to give to paper the proper 
dampness, in order to prepare it for the press. A 
given quantity of paper is placed upon the table, and 
is fed into the machine by nippers, when it is carried 
forward between wetted blankets, passing between 
rollers, and is finally deposited on a pile beneath the 
machine, having received the required amount of 
moisture in its passage. 

Andrew Overend, Philadelphia, March 14,1854. 
—This machine has two rollers, covered with felt or 
blanket. The lower roller is made to revolve in a 
trough of water, which is imparted by means of the 
felt cover to the upper roller. The paper is passed 
from an adjustable table, intermittingly between the 
rollers, by means of which both sides are wetted 
during its passage through the machine. It is then 
piled by means of a series of fingers on a receiving 
table. 

John A. Lynch, Boston, April 27, 1858.—This 
apparatus consists of a hollow perforated cylinder 
covered with cloth, and containing water, and a 
second cylinder covered with floating paper, the two 
cylinders being connected by a handle, and revolving 
in a frame, whereby the sheets upon which an im¬ 
pression is to be made will be dampened by the 
water cylinder, and the superfluous moisture ab¬ 
sorbed by the second cylinder at one operation. 

Andrew Dougherty, New York, July 9, 1861._ 

The main feature in this invention is a roller covered 
with cloth for wetting a continuous roll of paper and 
a brake for regulating the delivery of the dry paper 
from the roller. The brake consists of a block of 
wood placed vertically between the guides, its lower 
edge being rounded, and resting upon the dry roll to 
produce uniform friction, whether it be full of paper 
or nearly empty. The roller upon which the damp 
paper is wound moves a little faster than the drv- 
paper roller, on account of the increased length of 
the paper when wet. ° 


Inverted Commas.—Commas having their 
faces inverted, two of which (“) are placed at the 
beginning of a quotation, and one (‘) at the beginning 


of a quotation within a quotation. Two invert* 
commas are also often placed at the commenceme 
of each paragraph of a quotation, and in some wor" 
at the commencement of each line of an extract, 
Italic.—Types cast with an oblique inelinatio 
thus: (thisis Italic,.) They were first made by Akh 
Manutius, in imitation, it is said, of the close ar 
careful handwriting of the Italian poet IVtrarc" 
They were first employed in printing a small octa^ 
edition of Virgil, issued in 1501, after the appearau* 
of which Aldus obtained a letter of privilege, or pa 
ent, from Pope Leo X., giving him the exclusive rig] 
to use his invention. The ehief rerommendation < 
Italic type at that period was its compactness, an 
it was gratefully welcomed by tin' reading pub! 
because it tended to reduce the hulk of umvield 
volumes and assisted the eOorts to reduce tin* nun 
ber of abbreviations. Subsequently, after Roma 
letters of the smallest sizes desirable were east, I tali 
letters were freely used in printing prefaces, [ 
emphasizing words to whieh a,tit hors wished to diret 
special attention, and in the headings of chapters <; 
pages. It is still in such general use that Roma 
fonts of body-letter an 1 , almost invariably aeeompanie 
with smaller fonts of Italic of tin* eurrespondiu 
size; but it is rarely or never employed now in print 
mg prefaces; and the proportion of words italicize 
in careful modern compositions is much smaller thai 
informer times. Compositors working hy the pRo 
or thousand ems have a deep aversion to Italies, oi 
account of the loss of time occasioned by journeys t 
and from an Italic case; and tasteful typographer 
| object to it on account of t he welldbunded belief thn 
its occasional employment mars tin* beauty of a pagi 
of Roman type. In the celebrated Bible printed wifi 
such extraordinary care, for Mauldin, the word 
usually appearing in Italic were designated by ; 
small dot under their central vowel, and lhe beauti 
of that marvel of typographic, excellence was greatb 
enhanced by this novel expedient. 

I or ornamental purpose's, or for printing intrude* 
to imitate handwriting, Italic proper has been super* 
seded by many elegant varieties of script invented bj 
modern type-founders. 

Item.—A Latin word meaning also, used in euta* 
logues, etc., when an article is added* Item is als< 
tised to express the several details or subdivision? 
which combine, to make a whole; tfm separate article? 
of a report of local news being called items, or local 
items. 

Its Own Paper,- —Wium on** or more proofs of n 

work or job are printed on the paper that, the whole 
is intended to be worked on, it h said to be pulled on 
its own paper. This is frequently done at tin*■com¬ 
mencement of a work, when a proof of the first sheet 
is sent to the author or publisher that he may see 
the effect before the work m actually proceeded with. 

Izzard,—A name for tint letter Z* IW ed in England, 
but generally abandoned In thn United Htatc*, where 
the letter is commonly caliml Zee, Tin* advocates of 
the change of name in America frequently illustrated 
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its advantages by asking their opponents to spell the 
word lizard, which by the. old established rule must 
]j C spelled thus:—l-i-izzard-li/^a-r-tl, lizard. 

J. 

Jagg&rd and Blount. -Isaac Jaggard and 
Edward Blount are to be remembered as the printers 
of the first edition of Shakspeare’s plays, the famous 
folio of l(>2lk The book was published under the 
direction of llemiuge and Fondell, two actors, who 
dedicated it to the Karls of Pembroke and Montgom- 
er y in these words: » 

Sint'*’ your lordships have l»«*en pleased to think these trifles 
something, heretofore, met have prosiM'utetl both thom mul 
their author, living, with *0 unieh favour, wo hope you wilt 
uttc the like imlultfenee to ward them von have done unto 
their parent. Theta* |i a great tHtlereuee, whether any hook 
choose his parent* «*»• ft ml them: this hath done hoth; for >o 
inueh were vmir h>rddup** likings of the ,seveml parts, when 
they were acted, m before they were published,, the volume 
flaked to he vours. We have hut oolleetett theta, lUld «h*ue 
an office to the dead to procure Ids orphan* guardian with 
out ambition either of self profit or fame: only to lump the 
memory of so worthy a trieud and fellow alive, im was our 
Shakspenre. 

This first edition contains a portrait for which 
authenticity may well be claimed, us the book was 
edited by two personal friends, and it bus always 
ranked as tlie standard authority in questions of dis¬ 
puted readings, as presenting tin* original text 
accepted by the actors of Shahspratv’s own age. It 
was sold originally for one pound. The book wus 
entitled, Mr, William Slinkespeures Comedies, Illsfo- 
ries, and Tragedies, Published according to the. true 
Original Kopies, London, Ultfli, Folio, 

JefHngv-'Throwing with quadrat*, somewhat In 

the fashion in whieh diee are thrown, to deride dL 
puled point* in printmg utlhv*, .uudi as who .dial! 
receive a fat take of ropy, etc, This aneient endom 
in still maintained, although it is now applied to a 
smaller number of objects than In former years. The 
usual plan is to take nine cm quadrats or quads, 
whteh are shaken in the closed hands of eaeh of fit*' 
jelling party, In turn, eaeh person having three 
throws and tin* winner being usually the person who 
has thrown the large*! number of nicks upprrmod; 
although, under one system, 11 moltie, which consists 
of three throws without a single nirk being turned 
uppernuMt, entities the thrower to be declared winner, 


tSpira had made certain improvements in the same 
directum, and Jenson, with John of Cologne, pursued 
the same method. Jenson’s type was remarkably 
excellent, and to him is usually ascribed the honor of 
bringing the Roman type to perfection. Jenson’s 
first publications appeared in 1470, and were, in 
Roman type; but in I47f> he introduced Oothie char¬ 
acters into his books, and engraved four different sets 
of that letter, whieh he employed in his Bibles, and 
books of divinity and law. His (lothie and Roman 
were considered equally excellent for their beauty 
and elegance of finish, and Ins Roman was assumed 
as tin* model for Uanummd’s famous French type. 
Being claimed as a Frenchman, Jenson has boon es¬ 
pecially celebrated by French authors; but his name 
ami his close connection with the early Uerman 
printers John of (blogue ami John of Spires, have 
led some authors to conjecture that he was himself a 
< tenunn. Jenson’s last publications appeared in 
IISL A copy of his l‘liny of 147(5 preserved in the 
Philadelphia Library is a beautiful specimen of 
Roman, printed with a glossy black ink upon vellum 
with a handsome and wide margin. 

Job-Hand. A printer who generally confines 
himself to job-work. Skill in this department 
demands not only a knowledge of plain composition 
on newspapers or books, but a good comprehension of 
the style and effects of many descriptions of type, as 
well as of tin* multifarious details connected with the 
job printing of the present day. 

Job Letter. Fader this head may be grouped 
all styles of printing type, except Roman ami Italic. 
Jliis classification may not he regarded as strictly 
accurate. Tin* types used for titles of hooks, etc, are 
generally known among printers as Title Letter, while 
the letter toed on newspapers for the headings of 
articles is known as Head Letter, and that used in 
advertisements as Display Letter, Nevertheless, all 
the style* of type used on newspapers and in books 
are also employed in all other kinds of printing 
w hich are generalized as job-work ; so they may all 
fairly lie included under the head of Job Letter, 

< hie distinct elu of job letter that made of wood 
L described elsewhere, (See Wuop TviUk) The 
‘dualled. size of job letter made in the t ” nited States 
is Pearl, ami the largest metal type is Twenty one- 
line Pica, equivalent to three and adutlf inches. 
Wood type, however, w made as large an Onedtun- 
dredmnddifty line Pica, ami as small as two-line 


Jonnon, Niealtw, An engraver of coin* and 
Medals in the Royal Mint at Paris, who was dL- 
patched by King (’hades VIL of France, about the 
year 14oX, to Meat/,, as a person speeially suited, by 
bin skill in mefals, to study the art of type-making. 
Jenson nceompltdied Ids undertaking, hut returning 
to Prance about the time of the death of King 
Bharles, determined to establish himself at Venter, 
where printing was j«4 Introduced by John of Spires, 
Bweynheim and Pamtartz, at Rome, in l M57, had 
made the first attempt at conforming their type to the 
character of the Roman or Italian mnniMeripL Do j 


Plea, Being less costly titan metal type of large 
size, if is generally employed when letters of stx- 
Uue Pica ome inch,? or larger are required. The 
chief advantage of large metal type Is its superior 
adaptation to printing on the surface of fun* enameled 
cards, etc. 

In no one particular in the contrast between the 
printing of the present day and that of earlier periods 
more marked than in the difference between tin*great 
variety of faces and si/*s of type now used and the 
meagreuexs of the assortment of job letter possessed 
I by the printers of former generations. There was no 
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5L^rTIQ,TTDE3 lEIXT’ID 
STYLE ANTIQUE—-Long Primer 

TITIJR-Xong Primer 

rLE CONOENHED —Long Primer 

rn^iKx/ncrvi >ed 
GOTHIC—Pica 
30THIC CONDENSED—Pica 

GOTHIC EXTRA COSDERSEO—Pica 
mic EXT’D BREVIER 

01NDEtSHh-2 IM !M I1IIII1 

CONDENSED-English 
LKJHTFACK 

iUTI-’AOH MXTKNDMI) 
■iTFACE CELTIC—BREVI EH 
CLARENDON— Small Pica 
SNCH CLAEEN330N - Long Primer 

RUNIC—Pica 

tc. EXTENDED Long Primer 
'rat ers* Malic—/mat/ 'Primer 

m§ WISES IMS ME 8 






jVlONASTIC—pJ^RAT ^RIMEF^ 

GO^DKNSKD MONASTIC—BREVIER 

BROADGAUUK SHADED 

mwmmm-jn** 

(^ppnhocIi-Gppdl firilnjioir 

f Iflflt—|r«ai f flmif 

SIA.LA.CT1 TE™Pu!s: T 

PSAKED—Great Primer 

AJf 

Rimmed Condensed 


Tlte following are « few of the varktiac of Typo 
called 

^asimainriwiDj 

Won. <0***l»+*t*6 

C73CKI2S SC'ai'SXJSB 

ELECTRIC MMmm 

Rjiii ftmtu 

t!KNTKAl*IKA.'t’IOM 


DFACti ITAMC—lHca 

)RIC~2 line Nonp* I rasmm ’mwomm 

mm 











JOB LETTER. 


lack of talent among the early type-founders, nor of 
disposition to exercise it, but it was displayed only 
in varying the faces of letter used as text, in cutting 
the characters of foreign languages, and in making 
flowers, borders, etc. Job-work, as now understood, 
had no existence, and they were not called upon to 
devise fanciful styles for the plain a b c’s of the 
English alphabet. It required the multifarious de¬ 
mands of plain and ornamental job printing, united 
with the modern facilities for cheap and rapid pro¬ 
duction, to incite modern type-founders to call into 
existence the bewildering variety of beautiful crea¬ 
tions which adorn their specimen books, and subse¬ 
quently give force and elegance to thousands of 
printers’ products which were unknown half a cen¬ 
tury ago. 

Rees’s Cyclopaedia (published in 1819), in its article 
on Printing, contains specimens of the printing-types 
of noted British founders of that day, in which faint 
streaks of the dawn of the new era appear. The list 
includes several varieties of Script; several styles of 
five-line letter; several sizes of open letter; one 
.specimen called ornamented, which is only moder¬ 
ately embellished; and Blacks of various shapes and 
sizes, most of which had probably been originated 
for use in the text of the black-letter books of former 
times. A few years later, Hansard, in his Typo¬ 
graphy, denounced as typographical monstrosities 
several new faces which did not conform in their 
proportions to his notions of propriety and excel¬ 
lence. In sorrow and in anger he said:— 

One of these is called Antique or Egyptian, the 
property of which is, that the strokes which form the 
letters are all of one uniform thickness! After this, 
who would have thought that further extravagance 
could have been conceived? It remains, however, to 
be stated that the ingenuity of one founder has con¬ 
trived a type in which the natural shape is reversed 
by turning all the ceriphs and fine strokes into fats, 
and all the fats into leans ! ? 

The Antiques and French Clarendon of the present 
day are improvements on the monstrosities that ex- : 
cited Hansard’s ire. His work was published in 
1825, and this may be taken as the date of the i 
introduction of the style of letter named Antique, < 
which now exists in many varieties, and is a standard < 
job letter in daily use in every printing-office. Script i 
type had been introduced long before, and Didot the 1 
eminent French founder, had cast it as largo as 
eleven-lme Pica. (See Script Type.) The Didots 1 
were also probably the first to introduce fancy letter f 
Their earliest styles were called Gothique, BAtarde \ 
CouMe, and Ronde. ’ 

dmen Book of Binne 7 & Ronaldson, of ! 
Philadelphia issued in 1812, contained only six h 
styles other than Roman and Italic, and but twenty- 1 
two sizes. In 1815 D. & G. Bruce, of New York v 
issued specimens of their type, consisting of fifteen 
plain faces from Pearl to Great Primer. They did b 

S ZT 1° ^ lt W ° rth While t0 skow whatever H 
job letter they had. The Specimen Book of Johnson n 


& Smith, of Philadelphia, issued in 1834, exhibited 
thirty-four styles and one hundred and fifty-five sizes 
This includes the larger sizes of Roman and Italic 
all the ornamented letter, and many fonts of Woo J 
type. As this book contained not only the styles 
manufactured by J. <& S., but also selections from 
the manufactures of other founders, it may b e re¬ 
garded as presenting a close approximation to all 
the varieties of job letter made in tin* United States 
when it was issued. 

There are now made in the United States more 
than two hundred radically different styles of j 0 ] } 
letter, besides about the same number which receive 
the common name of Ornamented, though each 
differs from the. other. Including size and style, the 
varieties of medal job letter now in use farVxceed 
two thousand, exclusive of Scripts, which number 
more than a hundred. Among the two hundred 
styles which have been called radically diiibreut 
many differ as widely within themselves as from 
other distinct families. For example, the Mvle called 
Antique is thus varied — 

antique antique 

ANTIQUE ANTIQUE 

ANTIQUE 

The difference in Gothics is quite as marked - 


GOTHIC 

GOTHIC 


GOTHIC 

GOTHIC 


Pages might he filled with similar examples. In- 


then, the varieties 


*xist amimtj 


types simply called Ornamented, the American 
printer has nearly a thousand different .styles of 

job letter from which to make :i selertion when 
tilting out lii.s ollicc. This in independent wood 
type, which varies ns much in style ns metal type, 
and, hy the seope it allbrds in si/r, may be extruded 
to more than twenty thousand distinct alphabets. 

^ Job Letter may In- conveniently divided into Hum, 
Fancy, Text, and ,Script. The first imdttdes such 
styles differing from Homan and Itulie, us present 
j regular lorms without, ornament. Fancy Letter 
[ includes all types highly ornamented or of grotesque 
or irregular shapes. Text Letter iuetudes flm Hacks 
of the early founders, in the original and in alt their 
numerous mollified forms. Scripts are those type 
which are made to represent modem handwriting. 

. Tll( '. later forms id' plain job letter as Antiques, 
LighUnces, tiothies, ele. -are generally more grace- 
tul than the earlier; and the fancy letter made 
withm the last ten years has nearly ’banished from 
use that made previously. New styles follow each 
other with marvelous rapidity, and it requires a 
severe draught on the printer’s pocket t«, enable 
him to possess all the new and beautiful types with 
winch the founder eonst mtiy tempt s him. 

The most tasteful an 1 useful of the fancy job 
otters now in use have been originated in the Fulled 
btates, and of both plain and fancy the variety is 
much greater here than in any other country. This 
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is the ciuse because our founder*, in mltliti<»n to the 
j ar ge number of stylus originally produced hy them*' 
selves quickly and generally appropriate all new 
gtyleri made elsewhere. This is accomplished either 

purchasing drives from foreign founders* or by 
making electrotype matrices from type. 

Tin* purpose of the numbers attached to the names 
0 f different types is frequently misapprehended. A 
iuiinbcr simply denotes the order in which the founder 
>v lxo adopts it made the type to which it is attached, 
rpiius, the Antique No, o of one founder may he 
identical with the Antique No, *2 of another. That 
is it may be the fifth variety of Antique made hy the 
omq therefore called by 1dm No, A, and the 
second variety of Antique made hy the other, and 
therefore called hy him No, 2, It is important that 
the printer in ordering type should hi* careful to 
specify the number* If any is aft,ached to the type he 
desires; and* as almost every printing’office U now 
supplied with specimens from various founders, he 
should also state from whose specimens his selection 
is made. In ordering soils, a sample type .should 
always he sent. When these precautions are taken 
by the printer* the type founder will rarely make a 
mistake in filling the order, 

The common mum* of < truameuted was for a long 
time given to nearly all fancy leper, the different 
styles being designated only hy number^ To such an 
extent wits this carried, that fine type-thunder still 
]ms on his list forty four different styI**' 4 baaing the 
common name of Two line lieu Ornamented, and 
ilmtingubhed from one another in title only hy No*, I 
to 44, Under this arrangement the name of a type 
conveys no idea of its did diet ive character; and, m 
each founder uses different uumbern, according to the 
order in which lie makes a given style* the whole 
matter of ornamented letter is very confusing, 
Latterly, however, the nomenclature of job letter lias 
been, much improved, When a new d\te in m»w 
produced, the type founder generally gives it a 
specific name, hy which it soon becomei known to 
the printer. Thug while Pica f imamenterl No, I j 
may* mean a do/,on different letter *, made by an many j 
different founder*, no well informe*! printer Inu any ; 


This is a matter of much importance to printers, 
ami type-founders owe it to their customers to adopt 
au unvarying nomenclature for job letter; at least for 
that hereafter designed. A fair, rational and effective 
plan would he for them to enter into an agreement 
that the specific name given to any style hy the 
original maker shall he adopted hy all subsequent 
manufacturers. 

Specimens of a few of the modern styles of job 
letter having specific names are introduced on pages 
2*»4 ami 

Job Of lion. An office in which job-work, mainly, 
is executed; the three grand subdivisions of modern 
typography being, hook offices, newspaper or news 
slices, and job offices. Many American offices, how¬ 
ever, are at once newspaper ami job, or hook and 
1 job offices, 

I Jab ProHfcMM. Tresses constructed specially for 
printing job work. They arc intended to execute 
♦‘very kind of work that was formerly done on the 

hand “press, as well as new descriptions of printing of 
comparatively modern invention, with increased ra¬ 
pidity, economy, ami ease. Nearly all the job presses 
now tn general use in thin country are described under 
their appropriate headings in tins work, 

Jab Prmtin«\ All kinds of letter-press printing, 

1 evvpt the printing of hooks and of such newspapers 
; a-s are printed in office* organized hy their proprietors, 

, are generally called job printing. Jobbing depart- 
■ inmtU are attached to many newspaper establishments 
i In the l ‘idled States, and a wmlbequipped job print- 
lugodHee Is usually capable of printing either hooks 
or newspapers, while some hook offices do some forma 
; of jobbing; hut there are, nevertheless, a considerable 
number of offices which confine their labors to some 
one of these departments, and are exclusively* either 
hook* newspaper, or job offices. Johavork/of some 
descriptions, is as old a* tin* art of printing, fine of 
the first fldmgs printed hy the early typographers was 
a blank form of Uapal Indulgences; font and Helmet- 
fer printed a poster for Uieffwr, the Archbishop of 
Menu, wdto was driven out *4* that city hy Adolphus 
of Nfismit; and tin* first printing executed in the 
t'idled State s was a blank form, to la* sworn to ami 


difficulty hi rreogni/me idea ildhnhdphiaii, 

ItimmeJ Shaded, Ilea Kttgruverd i )pr» ( Idea Uhidiun, 
and various oilier late 4vies, 

It U to ht* regretted that ltd * excellent plan it 
keeomiiig deranged by the nn\i*4y of -mute founders 

to make It appear, In tin* name-* limy adopt, that 

they are introducing a imw style, when in fa*4 they 
we only reproducing what other* have previmidy 
wade. Thus, flic 1 Hdique Shaded of 10110* founders 
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j sitlH«*f i i»e* l by eneh freeman of Massaebnoiu, known 
, as the FreemauN (tails, 

j But, wfdle activity in all brunette * of the art has 
! been stimulated by the general spread of intelligence, 

! job printing was the hut to he developed into con* 

, side ruble importance by this powerful agent, I Ned 
; to a groat extent for huduea purposes, it was of 
! limited utility before large masses of people learned 
' to reinl; and the aggregate value of its products at 
; the present day i*» so targe, m compared with iu pro* 

| ducts in former times, that if is virtually a modern 
| emit ton. Its development has also hern much 

j hastened by the invention of tunny varieties of job 
j presses and other machinery, m well as hy the ini- 
| mettse increase, during recent, years, of the forms, 
tares, and sizes of types representing the alphabet, 
f Her Joff hBiTKIi.) In its diversified departments, it 
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calls into requisition the highest skill of the composi¬ 
tor, pressman, paper-maker, ink-maker, type-founder, 
ruler, "binder, engraver, and of all who manufacture 
materials or machinery to be used in a printing-office, 
or who are employed in typographical labors,—a long 
series of improvements having not only lessened the 
cost of production, but also educated the public taste 
ppreciation of the finer qualities of printing. 

While the hand-press, exclusively, was used for 
printing cards, circulars, posters, etc., as well as books 
and newspapers, it was a tedious, vexatious, and labo¬ 
rious operation to produce a fine job, especially from 
a small form, great effort being necessary to prevent 
slurring, and to give a sharp outline on the face of 
the card or sheet printed, with a slight show of im¬ 
pression on its back. But with the aid of job presses, 
and other modern appliances, specially adapted to 
fine work, the skillful printer is enabled to produce a 
clear and sharp outline, and at the same time to 
avoid slurs and injuries to the face of the paper,—so 
that the best products of typography will compare 
favorably with the products of the copper-plate press. 

The great number of new styles of type, combina¬ 
tion borders, and labor-saving materials, united with 
the variety of inks, bronzes, papers, presses, etc., 
afford to a skillful printer a wide field for the display 
of taste and ingenuity in adapting his work to the 
varied wants of his customers, and in rendering it 
attractive and pleasing to the public. One of the 
most important branches of these labors is discussed i 
elsewhere. (See Display of Type.) While many 
fine specimens of skill in this department are exhib¬ 
ited, there are, unfortunately, very few printers who 
have given to it as much attention as it deserves, or 
who are capable of making the best use of the mate¬ 
rials at their command. In the hands of a master, 
types are literally made to talk, and the meaning of 
the writer is conveyed with a force analogous to that 
displayed by a finished actor in representing passages 
Of a great play. It was said of a very skillful Scotch 
compositor of the last century, that he combined in 
types such symmetry and elegance as might vie with 
the powers of a painter’s pencil, although the varieties 
of type at his command would be considered exceed¬ 
ingly limited in number at the present day; and the 
highest attainable results now must, perhaps, be 
regarded rather as an inspiration of genius than as 
the emanations of even unusually well-trained skill 
As the actor is told to suit the action to the word; so 
in displayed jobs, superior compositors suit the type 
to the word or line to a surprising degree, even when 
they have a comparatively small number of fonts of 
letter at command, while inferior or unskillful work¬ 
men produce but poor results from an immense variety 
of job letter. 

In the proper justification and locking up of jobs 
especially such as are set with curved lines, initial 
letters, etc., there is a wide field for the exercise of 
that mechanical ingenuity which tends to save time 
and material, by inserting just enough space material 
to properly tighten a curved line, so as to preserve its 


symmetry when locked up ready for the press, without 
bearing unequally on the ends of the straight line 
underneath, and causing it to hang either at the right 
or left, or to bow in the centre to such an extent as 
to cause a doubt, in the mind of the reader, whether 
the lines underneath the curve, were intended to be 
straight, or the whole job set up in curved form the 
upper lino being only a base on winch to build or set 
up the succeeding lines. The blocks on which initial 
letters arc mounted arc. often out of square, and it 
remains for the careful job compositor so to setup 
his work that such defects will be entirely overcome. 
Much time can be saved by having the material used 
for spacing cut into proper lengths and kept in 
places within easy reach of tin* compositor while 
setting his job. In no department of the business is 
the rule of a place for everything, and everything 
its place, of more importance than in job printing 
and no other department calls for the exercise of so 
much vigilance in preventing the wanton destruction 
of valuable material by incompetent workmen. It 
would be well if, after sufficient material for the 
demands of tin* office, had been cut up, that the saw 
lead-cutter, and shears should he under the personal 
control of the superintendent or foreman, only to he 
used when the increased demands of the bud ness re¬ 
quire the stock of materials to be replenished. In 
press-work, the same rule might profitably he followed, 
in regard to the screw wrench in regulating the im¬ 
pressions on presses. In small job pusses, more 
especially, where the impression can be increased or 
decreased by a greater or less number of sheets in 
the tympan, it would be well to set the impression 
even to the. largest form that ran conveniently he im¬ 
posed in the chase, and then regulate the impression 
by the number of sheets which any other form 
requires to he placed in the tympan. The same rule 
might be. followed with profit and economy on larger 
job presses, where the kind of work to be printed on 
them is of uniform quality. 

In justifying poster forms, set with curved lines, 
requiring no proof previous to printing, gypsum, or 
plaster of Paris, is often used with advantage, and in 
the hands of a careful workman it U a valuable aux¬ 
iliary in that department of job printing. 

The proper adjustment of space between the lines 
of a job, or title to a pamphlet, is of great importance, 
and in this respect much depends on the judgment 
and taste .of the compositor, and the diameter of the 
work. I lie new styles of letter fttruiriied hv type¬ 
founders, from time to time, by introducing new faces, 
have very materially changed the standard of excel¬ 
lence, in matters of taste, ho far as the adjustment of - 
light and heavy types is concerned, and there is a 
succession of new fashions in disphiv. as well as in 
type. 

„ matter how well a job may be set up, however, 
it will necessarily be spotted by had preecwork, while 
good press-work, good ink, and good paper will go far 
to redeem the imperfect or unsightly appearance of a | 
form that has been badly balanced or poorly dis¬ 
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played. There would he an amazing difference in 
the appearance of two net** of sheets printed from tin* 
same eieetrotyped or stereotyped form, if great cure 
was taken in the selection of the paper and Ink* m well 
as in the press-work^ of one set* white inferior mate* 
rial or inferior workmanship whs employed upon the 
other. In view of the bewildering varieties of paper 
andcards, m well as black and colored inks, and styles 
of presses and press-work, there U t therefore* an im¬ 
mense field for the exercise of earn, tmlustry, taste, 
and talent, upon a job, after it leaven the hands of a 
compositor, and it requires due attention fo all these 
detail^ in conjunction with iniintie display of copy, 
to meet educated and exacting modern requirements. 
This in more especially necessary since lithography 
has competed successfully and victoriously, in .some 
sections of the country, with typ**graphy „ in various 
branches of job printing. To counteract the ini van 
tages lithography derives from the free scope if 
affords to the artist’s ported, she aid of wood etigriU' 
ing is becoming mere and more went ml, with each 
new year, to city letter press (oh printers, and of l u m 
years there »« also a marled tendriiey to divide she 
business into specialties, so that woodouu'fui iug can 
be eeonomieidly used, and various other aids to rfooip 
production he secured, Thu*, some job printers direct 
their chief attention Pi railway {muting, or N colored 
show-work, or to posters, or to the dritiamh of 
special trude or fmbueo, no druggnis, tohatvotihm, : 
groeer.% auctioneer*, merchants, He, i 

It is still, however, tie* euifoni of the generality of j 
job-otflee* to execute all, nr feMilv all, thociijUmui ; 
of job printing required in tin* Waldm* in winch ' 
they are established; mi4 tie 4 demands of the public ; 
are exceedingly varied, IV French m r «i corn- | 
spomlmjr with job printing mrans, wlo-u SJmiilh j 
translated, works of timctD, and the* phrae* nHp* j 
to suggent the appropriate and hm-ibb- kl { -a* that mh ! 
cellaneons printing is ott#m sequin d to ac* Heinfe the 
movements ot all tornr, of mfeIlr»oud and boom'd 
activity, lids wilt appeal tjoin fie* follow site paitiaJ 1 
lfat of it* product*; 

Account* Dummy Aciminf IfV JfeadbuH, Ad 
vcrfisiitq < hum » t Amuve* on * IV* muon* o, Idver 
lining Pages, Aliiuimic.n \m ,,o Wmhhs Auctioneer's’ 
Cktelogiteit* 

Bill fiend4, filth of Fare, fW fw w f Ladings 

Briefs of Title, Ballad ^ Ddh of Fading, Hills „f 
change, Bunk NuCi.vq IU*d», Blank *’ of mam 4r 

ucriptidiw* 

lards, including iW-qucr*, Wedding, Announce - 
meat ami Sample i h»r4 n lull lm Lis, ftatl Bus 
grammes, HarrL tor flatly Bio*.- vuoiud and Vinfitip 
Bards, ftiulroad Hh.«w < Wi, Time LLK Brice I 
Lists, Itutes and Admivuou JVtet/i, |»A- 

cursiou I iekefa, < ondiif f*»i i* < 1te-L g i 1 uumuMton 

mkefo, i !nit|»on Thirls, I tad way Bates, fb maurant : 

Vb; ^Vrfitratcc of «■*„*, LmmUr*, lUnl 

, < VrtisicAtea nf It'iroii, FViidum ami i • 

iugiiesof Hi sol* or MryrViiidLr, 

IVds f HLfnbuttog JbHs, IMgsn, iHivrtum Tugn 


I I Vpomt Tickcds, Iliploimw, DiarV, Draft*, Dadgmt 
! from Wood-t hit*, Diagrams* 
j Envelopes, Election Tickets* 

I < tut ti*r Bid pea. 

I Hand Bilk 

| Insurance Bolides, Invoice Blanks. 

| Lawyers’ Brads and Paper Books, Imbeds, meiudmg 
j Wreetion Lahcds, AtlhcMive and Plain, Bottle, Ucpior, 
j Bo\, iTtn and Book; Letter Headings, Letter Cirem 
lar.H, Lmdlets, 

M aid tests, M aga/dra^, 

f Headings, Noh* Bireulars, Notice* nf Dissolu¬ 
tion, t ’oqmrtnewlilp, Meeting*, etc, 

I Inter Books, 

Bamphlek VmUm, plain and In colow, t'mmkmvy 
Notes, Bawn Tickets, Brotdamations, Bronpeetum^ 

Bapers, tniiisiriit, weekly or monthly, Patterns for 
Uanneiit Butting, 

Iteofdpt Hooks. 

HtatemeatH of Account, Burvtw Blank, Burvev 
Nf Ht*4, Stock Lwk HaelieD, and Show Work of many 

dive-ripfiojH, 

Way Bill a Wrappers for patent medicine* or mer- 
eliamlise, etc,, He, 

A rhyming advertLement aptly described some nf 

the varieties of jolownrk iw Ihiluw*: 
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great pecuniary losses from his connection with Sir 
Egerton Brydges in what is usually styled that gen¬ 
tleman’s Private Press at Lee Priory. According to 
the statement of Sir Egerton Brydges, this press was 
. established in 1813 by Johnson and a pressman 
named Warwick, with the understanding that the 
baronet was to have no share in the expenses, but 
that he was only to furnish them with copy gratui¬ 
tously, chiefly of reprints from his library of rare old 
English books, and that the printers should run all 
the risk. This connection was broken in 1817, and 
Johnson quitted the establishment, which continued 
in operation until the end of 1822. In 1818, Johnson 
published the prospectus for a work upon the history 
of printing, but was compelled by want of funds to 
delay the publication until he received liberal pecu¬ 
niary assistance from E. Walmsley, Esq. The work 
was afterwards expanded beyond the limits originally 
intended, and was published in 1824 as Tvpographia, 
or the Printer’s Instructor. The difficulties arising 
from his connection with Lee Priory led to a linger¬ 
ing Chancery suit, and in his preface to Typographia, 
Johnson says that the task of writing it was under¬ 
taken as a relief from the mental affliction brought 
on by the cruel and unjust treatment experienced 
from those connected with the Press, and he further 
complains that the suit had already lingered eight 
years in Chancery. Johnson’s Typographia owed its 
origin to the bibliomania of the time, and was dedi¬ 
cated—as a work upon the origin and progress of the 
art of Caxton, De Worde, and Pynson—to Earl Spen¬ 
cer, the president, and the members of the Roxburghe 
Club. Johnson was subsequently a master-printer in 
London. 

Johnson, Lawrence.—One of the most exten¬ 
sive and successful type-founders in the United 
States. He was born January 23, 1801, in Hull, 
England, and was apprenticed to the printing-busi¬ 
ness in the office of John Childs & Son, at Bungay, 
England, at so early an age that he had served an 
apprenticeship of seven years before he emigrated 
with his parents to the United States, where they 
arrived in 1819, landing in New York. Here he 
worked with extraordinary diligence as a compositor 
in the printing-office of Mr. Gray, often protracting 
his labors sixteen or eighteen hours per day. About 
the year 1820, he became deeply interested in the 
comparatively new art of stereotyping, and with a 
view of obtaining a knowledge of it he worked for 
some months with B. and J. Collins, of New York 
after which he removed to Philadelphia, where, with 
but a small capital and limited experience, he estab¬ 
lished a stereotype foundry. Despite numerous 
difficulties, he built up and conducted a large and 
prosperous business as a stereotyper, and after this 
had been successfully prosecuted for more than ten 
years, he added type-founding to his previous calling 
by purchasing, in conjunction with Mr. George f! 
Smith, the type-foundry established by Archibald 
Binney and James Ronaldson, which was then (1833) 
owned by Richard Ronaldson. Ten years later 


(1843) Mr. Smith withdrew from the business, and 
for two years both the type-foundry and the stereo- 
type-foundry were under Mr. Johnson’s exclusive 
care and ownership; but his indefatigable labors at 
length seriously affected his health, and in 1845 he 
associated with him Thomas MacKellar, John F. 
Smith, and Richard Smith, who, in conjunction with 
Peter A. Jordan, are the present proprietors of what 
is still widely known as the Johnson Type-Foundry, 
although the firm name is now MacKellar, Smiths and 
Jordan. Through the united efforts of the new Arm, 
varieties of type were increased, an unprecedentedly 
large and attractive Specimen Book was published, 
the quarterly Typographic Advertiser was issued, and 
the operations of the foundry were greatly enlarged. 
Mr. Johnson died on the 26th of April, 1860, after an 
eminently successful business career, in which he 
gained the friendship, respect, and confidence of his 
associates, customers, and rivals, as well as of the 
entire community in which he lived. 

John, St.—St. John the Evangelist was at an 
early day chosen as the patron saint of illuminators, 
scribes, etc. As the most learned of the disciples, 
as the author not only of the Gospel, but also of 
epistles and of the Revelation, and as the recipient of 
the Divine mandate, Write, St. John was always 
pictured as bearing a pen in his hand, and was the 
most fitting patron for the copyists, whose office of 
transcribing the Scriptures was considered as espe¬ 
cially holy by the early Christian Church. The sixth 
day of May was devoted to St. John, in commemora¬ 
tion of his being miraculously empowered to endure 
without injury the torture of being boiled in a 
caldron of oil upon that day, at the gate of Romo 
I leading to Latium, from which fact he is usually 
distinguished as St. John of the Latin Gate. The 
6th of May was therefore celebrated by the illumina¬ 
tors, and accepted as the chosen anniversary by their 
successors, the early printers; but the birthday of 
John Gutenberg, falling upon the 24th of June, or 
the day appropriated to the memory of St. John the 
Baptist, has also been claimed to be the special anni¬ 
versary of typography, having the advantage of 
occurring at a period when the printers arc enjoy¬ 
ing comparative leisure. 

Jones, Griffith.—An English printer and editor, 
especially famous as the publisher of tho Liliputian 
Histones for the Young, containing tho popular 
stones of Goody Two-Shoes, Giles Gingerbread 
Tommy Trip, etc. Griffith Jones was for many 
years editor of the London Chronicle, this Daily 
Advertiser, and the Public Ledger. H 0 was asso¬ 
ciated with Dr. Johnson in the Literary Magazine 
and with Smollett and Goldsmith in the British 
Magazine; he also translated much from the French 
and his conversance with the literature of that 
language probably made him acquainted with the 
books for children, which were at that period more 
numerous in French than in English. 

The stories styled Liliputian Histories were pre¬ 
pared by him with the assistance of his brother. 
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Giles Jones, and John Newbery, tbe author of 
Geography Made Easy for Children, a book repub¬ 
lished in 1805. It is stated that Goldsmith also 
assisted in the work, and that he was the author of 
Goody Two-Shoes. Griffith Jones was born in 1722, 
served his apprenticeship with Bowyer, the celebrated 
printer, and died in 1786. He was the author of a 
number of anonymous works, several of which were 
very successful, especially one entitled Great Events 
from Little Causes. 

Joumal. —Strictly, a record of daily occurrences, 
but usually applied to the narrative, periodically or 
occasionally published, of the transactions of a 
deliberative assembly or society. It is also used as 
synonymous with magazine or periodical as the title 
of a serial publication, and is applied to newspapers 
appearing daily, weekly, or at greater intervals. 

Journalism. —The profession of editing or wri¬ 
ting for the public journals or newspapers, (See 
Newspapers.) 

Journalist.—The conductor of, or contributor to, 
a public journal; also the author of a diary. 

Joumeyman.—A person of mature age working 
at a regular rate of wages. Usually, but not in¬ 
variably, he has served, during his minority, some 
form of apprenticeship to the business in which he 
is thus engaged. 

Justifying.—Spacing out a line so that it fits 
with a proper degree of tightness in the measure of 
the composing-stick ; or placing a wood-cut or block 
iu a page and filling up the vacancies with leads, 
quadrats, quotations, or furniture, so that when the 
form is locked up the whole shall be fast and firm, 
Correct and accurate justification is a cardinal point 
in good composition, as it is absolutely necessary. 
If the line is short, the letters will not stand properly 
on their foot, and it is then impossible to get a fair 
impression from the line. Besides, the letters are 
likely to drop out in lifting the form, and a column 
or a page may be easily broken through carelessness 
in this respect. Even if badly-justified matter can be 
sent safely to the press, the suction of the. roller is 
likely to draw out letters, by which moans many 
letters, or perhaps a valuable wood-block, may he 
buttered and ruined. Indeed, carelessness in justify¬ 
ing is a fruitful cause of accident and damage of all 
kinds. Many chases, for instance, are broken by the 
form’s being locked up too tight, to obviate the result 
of had justifying and loose linos. Apprentices should 
he strictly cautioned against allowing themselves to 
fall into the had habit, for when once acquired it 
becomes irksome to take the proper amount of care 
to justify a line, properly. Some compositors adopt 
the plan of justifying their lines slackly, others 
tightly; but the latter is preferable; for no com¬ 
positor can judge, in slack spacing, whether he has 
justified each line precisely the same as the previous 
one; whereas, if* he, adopts the principle, of spacing 
each line as tightly as the measure will reasonably 
admit, he is sure to have every line alike; this is 
especially necessary in table-work. 


Juvenile Literature.— Books and publications 
intended for the amusement of children, generally 
distinguished from text-books or school-books. The 
limits of this class of literature cannot be distinctly 
marked, as it begins at the lowest range in the vast 
variety of toy-books now printed in colors, and 
mounts up through Mother Goose and all grades of 
infantile lore to the higher range of romances claimed 
alike by the old and the young, such as the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Robinson Crusoe, and Gulliver’s Travels. 
It is probable that books for children, or at least 
works intended to present knowledge in an attractive 
form for students, were attempted at an early day; 
but the first formal and regular endeavor to collect 
the popular fairy-stories into a permanent form was 
achieved by the learned Charles .Perraidt, the friend 
of the great Colbert, and the student to whose zeal 
and knowledge France is mainly indebted for her 
Academies of Inscriptions, Painting, and Sculpture. 
In 1607 he published, under the title of* Contes cle ma 
Mere l’Oyo, or Tales of My Mother Goose, the stories 
still cherished among the chief treasures of the 
nursery, as, Blue-Beard, The Sleeping Beauty, Puss 
in Boots, Tom Thumb, Cinderella, etc. In 1704, 
Gal laud, a celebrated French traveler and Orien¬ 
talist, published a volume, of Contes Andies, or 
Arabian Tales, which attracted great attention, and 
wore accepted as original romances, until the author 
disclaimed the honor, explaining that; the Tales were 
a translation of* an Arabic manuscript obtained by 
him in Syria, and which he had found afterwards to 
he hut the. first of the thirtv-six. parts of the Arabic 
original, known in Asia under the title of the One 
Thousand and One Nights. These stories, now 
claimed by children, wore thus introduced to Europe 
by a learned linguist as a faithful picture of Asiatic 
manners and customs, and wore, enthusiastically re¬ 
ceived, especially In Franco. They were soon after¬ 
wards translated into English, accompanied by the 
Mother Goose of Perrault, and aroused public atten¬ 
tion to the value of the native legends at home and 
abroad, a field of literature hitherto much neglected. 
Among the. hack writers engaged in England in 
translating the French stories, and preparing original 
ones, was Oliver Goldsmith, the reputed author of 
Goody Two-Shoes. /Ksop’s Fables wen*, at an early 
day prepared for juvenile, readers, with the addition 
of* rude wood-cuts, and still preserve a foremost 
station even in the nursery, where they are wel¬ 
comed in monosyllabic, form by the most youthful 
readers. Pilgrim’s Progress was published about 
1672, but probably was reserved for adult readers 
for a considerable time. Robinson Crusoe, the great 
standard juvenile book, appeared in 1719. Gulliver's 
Travels was published in 1726, and, although in¬ 
tended as a political satin*, soon became a popular 
book with the children, who must have, been supplied 
with special publications, for about that time, the 
novelist Fielding mentions a Mr. Newbery of Bt. 
Paul’s Churchyard as providing picture-books for 
young readers. It was, however, only at the end of 
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the eighteenth and the beginning of the present 
century that public attention was particularly drawn 
to the necessity of literature for children as the result 
of the effect produced throughout Europe by the 
teachings of Rousseau. 

In England, the Liliputian Histories published by 
Griffith Jones, and to which Oliver Goldsmith is 
believed to have contributed, met with immediate 
success, which is still maintained by Goody Two- 
Shoes and her companions. Mrs. Trimmer's History 
of the Robins was one of the earliest stories expressly 
prepared for little children, and has rarely been sur¬ 
passed in simple beauty. 

Thomas Day, a distinguished writer upon political 
and philanthropic topics, was one of the first Eng¬ 
lishmen to introduce practical instruction into juve¬ 
nile literature, in his story of Sandford and Merton, 
1783; and the same course was continued in The 
Evenings at Home, by Mrs. Barbauld and her 
brother, Dr. Aiken, in 1793; Miss Edgeworth fol¬ 
lowed with even greater success in her Parent's 
Assistant and Moral Tales. The Swiss Family 
Robinson, by Kampe, the tutor of Baron Von Hum¬ 
boldt, was also an excellent story of the same order, 
and the Germans have been especially successful in 
literature for the young, particularly in volumes of 
illustrated poetry for the nursery, many of which 
have been translated into English and circulated 
extensively in England and America. From the 
French have also been adopted into foreign lan¬ 
guages St. Pierre's exquisite story of Paul and Vir¬ 
ginia, Berquin's Children's Friend, and Madame 
Cottin's Exiles of Siberia. As writers for children 
in England, a high rank must be allotted to Mrs. 
Sherwood, Mrs. Hofland, and Mary Howitt. One 
of the most active pioneers in this field in America 
was Peter Parley; the Rollo Books of Mr. Abbot 
also were very well received by the public, and 
Hawthorne is usually classed with the Danish author 
Andersen as the foremost of modern writers for 
children. The brothers Grimm have also discovered 
many popular legends from the nations of Northern 
Europe, which have been formed into excellent story¬ 
books ; and the works of Thorpe and Dasent contain 
much material of the same kind. Legends from the 
North American tribes have also been recently 
adapted to the same purpose, as well as stories from 
Hindostan and other Oriental lands. The imagina¬ 
tion of children is always attracted by tales of travel 
and adventure, and the long-famous Robinson Crusoe 
and Gulliver head an army of stories true and false, 
in which Captain Parry, Captain Marryatt, and Mayne 
Reid have been especial favorites. 

The supply of illustrated works for the young has 
immensely increased of late years, and many of the 
books, especially some of those printed in colors, may 
be classed among the triumphs of modern typography. 

K 

Keep in.— To crowd matter into a limited space 
by thin spacing. The term generally used is bring in. 


Kellogg's Improved Newbury Blank and 
Card Press. —A cheap small job press, which prints 
a sheet 14 by 17 inches, manufactured by A. N. Kel¬ 
logg, of Chicago, Illinois, which is claimed to bo a 
great improvement on tlie Newbury press, and to be 
well adapted to small job-work. (Bee page 263.) 

Kern. —That part of the face of a type which 
hangs over one or both sides of its shank. In 
Roman, f and j are the only kerned letters, but in 
Italic, d, g, j , l, y, are kerned on one side of the 
face, and f on both sides. Many Italic capitals are 
also kerned on one side, as well as many kinds of 
job letter. This occurs especially with the fonts of 
which capitals alone were cast at first, and lower-case 
letters added subsequently. 

Knife. —Several knives specially adapted to the 
use of printers have been made, two of which are 
illustrated below. 




Knight, Charles. —An English printer, author, 
and publisher, distinguished for his indefatigable, 
varied, and intelligently directed efforts to promote 
the popular diffusion of learning, as well as for his 
interest in subjects relating to typography. 

Among the great variety of Mr. Knight's publica¬ 
tions may be mentioned ms especially well known: 
The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 43 vok- 
The Penny Magazine, 1882-45, 14 voIh. ; The Penny 
Cyclopaedia, 1838-58, 30 vols.; The Shilling Volume 
1844-49,186 vols.; Half-Hours with the Best Author/ 
1847-48, 4 vols.; The English Cyclopaedia, 183 Mi/ 
23 folio vols.; Popular History of England, 8 vok; 
of these and many other important works he has been 
the responsible editor, contributing to them largely 
as author. Charles Knight has also written The 
Life of Caxton; Passages of a Working Life during 
Half a Century; Shadows of the Old Bookseller/; 
several pamphlets upon subjects connected with book- 
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publishing, etc. Ah a publisher he hits been espe¬ 
cially active in the production of popular illustrated 
works, Hindi as the Pictorial Bible, 4 vela quarto, 
1,888; Pictorial Prayer, 1888; Pictorial History of 
Holland, 18P), 8 vols.; National Hyelopiedia, PI 
vein,; Hhakspeare.’s Works, etc. He was bom at 
Windsor, England, in 1791, 

Koenig, Frederick, -The inventor of the power 
printing-press. He wits the. non of a small farmer at 
Etsleben, in Prussian Haxony, where he was bom in 
177 ft* Exhibiting at an, early age a strong desire to 
become a printer, he was sent when sixteen to Eeip- 
si<% where he entered the printing-office of Breltkopf. 
Here he invented the machine which has made his 
name famous, but he was utterly unable to obtain 
in Leifwle the assistanee requisite to present his 
invention in practical form, and he sought the 
mpusite ai<i in many other cities without success, 
as the impending war with Prance was engrossing 
the attention of all classes of < Germans, 

Koenig had, however, become, known, and his 
invention attracted some attention, for he removed 
an invitation from the Russian (Government to or- 
mnlm a Htato Printing-OfHee in Hi. Petersburg. Uts 


went to that city in 1800, hut soon became disgusted 
ami disheartened by the. official obstacles thrown in his 
way, and determined to try his fortunes in England, 
In that country Koenig found for some time difficulty 
In obtaining sufficient work to support himself, hut 
with indefatigable energy he took every opportunity 
to urge his invention upon the. attention of the master- 
printers. The only one. to appreciate his project was 
'Thomas Hensley, who entered into a contract in 
Maroh, 1807, to furnish the. money necessary to 
construct the proposed maehinc* Koenig immedi¬ 
ately began to construct a model, which occupied 
him nearly three years, and a patent was taken out 
for the invention, which is described as follows in the 
official abstract of the specifications published by the 

British (kmunirtsioners of Patents* 

a, n, lH1 ci, March 2D. Kormw, Fhwouuok. A method of 
printing by minute of machinery. A table with a platen, as 
in other presses, at one end, in the centre ih an inking ap¬ 
paratus, emwisting of several cylinders vertically arranged, 
above which is an ink box, through a slit in which the ink in 
forced by a phdon, so as to fall upon cylinders by which it is 
distributed. The two middle cylinders arc for tins purpose 
of ditlVreut diameters, so that when they are revolving the 
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points of contact may be constantly changed, and for the 
same purpose an alternating and opposite endwise motion is 
given to the two cylinders immediately below them, which 
furnish two inking cylinders revolving in opposite directions. 
The latter are fitted in a movable frame, and by the action of 
spiral springs the one and the other cylinder is alternately 
applied to the form. The inking cylinders consist of per¬ 
forated tubes of brass, through axles of which, also perforated, 
steam or water is introduced to moisten their felt or leather 
clothing. The form is in a coffin, to which the tympan is 
hinged, so as to present its back to the press-head when 
thrown up. The frisket does not move upon hinges fixed at 
the top of the tympan, as is the ease with the presses now in 
use, but has the same centre of motion as the tympan. In 
the common press the tympan is fixed close to the coffin ; in 
my machine, coffin, tympan, and frisket have each two extend¬ 
ing arms, one foot long, all meeting in a common hinge. The 
coffin runs to and fro along the table. On its return, after the 
impression, the tympan is raised by a chain attached to the 
press-head until it passes the vertical, when it falls back on 
and slides along a cross-bar. When the carriage is returning 
to the press the bar will force the tympan to rise to the verti¬ 
cal line, and, having passed the same, the tympan will sink 
down again upon the form by its own weight, guided by the 
end of the chain. The frisket has counter weights on its 
arms, by which it has a constant tendency to be erect. When 
the tympan is down, its superior weight overbalances these 
counter weights j but as soon as the tympan rises, the counter 
weights begin to act by lifting the opposite part of the frisket, 
and holding the same with the sheet close to the tympan 
until it passes the vertical, when it is acted upon by a weighted 
cord, which keeps it close to the tympan until the latter has 
arrived at a position in which the sheet will rest by its own 
weight, when the frisket rises to allow of its removal. The 
impression is given by means of a compound lever, which 
causes a crew to make one-quarter of a revolution. The 
motion of all parts of the machine is derived from a steam 
engine, or other first mover,—the description of the mill- 
work occupying a great part of the specification. There is a 
peculiar arrangement for producing the interrupted motion in 
the coffin and the compound levers which give the impression. 


Koenig obtained the assistance of Andrew F. Bauer, 
an ingenious German mechanic, who became his 
ablest coadjutor and life-long friend and partner, 
and by their united efforts the first power-press was 
completed in April, 1811—the first work printed by 
it being sheet H of the Annual Register for 1810, at 
the rate of 800 impressions an hour, 800 being the 
highest rate usually reached at that time by the 
hand-press. 

. ^ oeni & considered his machinery too complex and 
immediately began to simplify it, and, haying added 
to the firm two London printers, Taylor and Wood- 
tail, took out a new patent, Oct. 30,1811. In this 
several improvements were introduced, and it de¬ 
scribed a double machine on the same principle, the 
form alternately passing under and giving an im¬ 
pression at one of two cylinders at either end of the 
press. It also described a method by which a number 
0 . ^fhmes (^e drawing contained 10 machines) 
might be combined into a system, by arranging them 
in a circle, the form continually running forward from 

productive? 6 * ^ ”***** ^ P art of it 

He erected a single-cylinder machine by the patent 


ie of 1811, and completed it in December, 1812. The 
18 proprietors of several of the leading London news- 
k papers were invited to see this machine in successful 
operation. Mr. Perry of the Morning Chronicle 
y refused to attend, doubting the possibility of success; 

but Mr. Walter of the Times, who had long been 
l, anxious to see the application of steam power to the 
r printing-press, attended, and was so well satisfied with 
s Koenig’s description of the advantages to be derived 
a from a double machine on the same principle that he 
1 ordered two double machines to be made for the use 
1 of the Times. 

x The single-cylinder machine was fitted for book- 
. work, but the contemplated double-cylinder machines 
3 were intended expressly for the requirements of news- 
j paper printing, and it took the combined ingenuity 
5 and experience of Koenig, Bauer, and Walter to eon- 
| quer all the difficulties that arose during the progress 
; work. The inventors had every reason to fear 

‘ personal violence, or at least the destruction of their 
; machinery by hand-pressmen, who were bitterly hostile 
to the invention, and the work was continued under 
all the disadvantages of enforced secrecy, with the 
additional difficulties arising from dependence on the 
services of inferior workmen, and the necessity of 
procuring or manufacturing the several portions of 
the machinery at distant places, which increased the 
frequency of blunders and mistakes* The obstacles 
were such that Koenig and Bauer at one time became 
utterly disheartened, and left the scene of their labors, 
so that Walter had to pursue them, and reawaken 
their zeal by the expression of his own confidence in 
the ultimate success of the undertaking. 

Nearly two years were spent in this way, but their 
efforts were at last triumphant, and the. Times of the 
29th November, 1814, announced their success in 
glowing terms. .(See Cylinder Presses.) 

This machine was capable of producing 1100 im¬ 
pressions in an hour, a number amply sufficient to 
the demands of the. Times, and was employed in that 
office for many years. 

Koenig took out a third patent July 2.% ISIS 
I which embraced considerable simplification 'in the 
mill-work, and other important improvements. The 
fourth and last patent taken out in England was 
dated Dec. 24, 1814, and specified arrangements by 
which the sheet was thrown out printed upon both 
sides the improvement being adapted to single, and 
double machines. 

In 1816 a single-cylinder constructed for Beasley 
for book-work printed from 900 to 1000 sheets an 
hour on both sides. And under his fourth patent 
Koenig was able to produce from 1/500 to 2000 im¬ 
pressions per hour, and was prepared to supply 

di“o°" ciK ‘“ f "“ d “ 

By this time serious difficulties had arisen between 
Koenig and Benaley, the inventor considering that 

iwi ner rT hCd 10 roservc tlui invention for the 
° f ?J 1S ° wn prIvate Panting establishment, 
and was in other ways hostile to Koenig’s persona 
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interests. Unwilling to commence a protracted suit 
in defence of liis patent rights, Koenig abandoned 
England, where several rival claimants contested the 
glory of his invention, and retired with his friend 
Bauer, in 1816, to Germany, where they established 
themselves as press-makers in the little village of 
Oberzell, in Bavaria, the government giving Koenig 
a secularized monastery on easy terms to assist his 
new enterprise. 

The editor of the Times always continued to 
uphold Koenig’s claim to the entire honor of the 
invention of the power-press, keeping up constant 
communication with him, and requesting him to 
re-visit England in 1828, in order to build a new 
machine for the Times. Koenig, however, declined 
to do this, and the machine was constructed by 
Applegarth. In December, 1824, a leader in the 
Times made a most forcible and generous defence 
of Koenig's claims, with a personal explanation by 
Mr. Walter, of his own intimate knowledge and 
acquaintance with all matters relating to the con¬ 
struction of the machine used by the Times, and 
denying utterly that cither .Hensley or Nicholson 
had any claim to the honor. 

hi Obemdl the new invention at first also en¬ 
countered ignorant opposition; but the undaunted 
inventor, with the assistance of his steadfast friend 
Bauer, was enabled to carry on the manufacture with 
the help of the inhabitants of tin* place*, after the 
untrained laborers had been transformed into skilled 
meehanies. After four years of industry, two single- 
cylinder machines were completed, and stmt to Berlin 
for the use of the State Printing-Office. The ani¬ 
mosity of the trade proved a serious impediment for 
Home years, but this opposition to improvement was 
gradually conquered, and by the end of 1828, seven 
double-cylinders had been constructed for tin* largest 
newspapers in Germany. A single-cylinder machine, 
mnstrurteri in 1822, printed 1200 impressions in an 
hour upon one side, ami was so adapted to the needs 
of newspapers that hundreds of them were soon re¬ 
quired, and tin* firm of Koenig and Bauer of Oberzell 
became widely known throughout Europe. 

Frederick Koenig died in 1822, and was buried, in 
accordance with his own desire, in the orchard ad¬ 
joining his factory. Bauer survived him, and in 
Is 17 completed the six hundredth machine made at 
ohrnmlt, and capable of producing 6000 impressions 
an hour, Andrew Bauer died in 1800, ami the hnsi- 
Jir.ss has since been conducted by the two sons of 
Koenig, under tin* old firm name of Koenig A, Bauer, 
with great success, many varieties of presses being 
imw manufactured by them. 

Kotttcr, Laurence.— The principal contestant 
with John < Jutenberg for the, honor of being the 
inventor of printing by means of movable types, 
bmrens Jauszoon, of Haarlem, is usually surnamed 
Kosh*r or (\»ster, for tin* alleged reason that he held 
dm office of Keeper or Gustodian of the Ghureh; and 
is upheld by the Dutch and also by some modem 
Kiiglkh writers as having invented movable types 


shortly after the year 1420. The 10th of July is 
celebrated every year in Haarlem as the anniversary 
of the invention of movable type, and the same day 
is also celebrated by the printers of Dort and Amster¬ 
dam. His claims are further supported by a statue 
in the market-place of his native city, representing 
him in a civic robe, with a wreath of laurel on his 
brow, holding in his right hand a hook, and in his 
left a cube, having thereon the letter A. The pedestal 
contains several inscriptions and bas-reliefs. 

The residence of Koster was a handsome house in 
the market-place, and it is distinguished by the fol¬ 
lowing inscription: 

Memoriae sacrum 

Typographic ars artium omnium eonservatrix, hie, primum 
fnvonta, circa annum 1*1*10, 

which may be rendered: Typography, of all other 
arts the preserver, was here invented about 1440. 

I Ah the works ascribed to Koster bear no intrinsic 
evidence either of the time when they wore printed, 
or of the person by whom they were manufactured, 
the whole, subject has furnished grounds for much 
debate, and perhaps tin* most reliable typographical 
evidence upon the dispute can he gathered from the 
assertion of Ulric Zell, the first printer of Cologne, 
who was probably personally acquainted with the 
tacts of the ease. He made in the Cologne Chronicle 
of 1499 the following statement: 

Bom: thi.s most rovurod art wan first disoovoml at Mon(z, 
in (irnminy; and it Ih a groat honour to tho Harman nation, 
that Hindi ingenious men worn found in it. This happened in 
the year of our Lord mccocxl; and from that time,, till tho 
year Mivocn, (he art, and what belongs to it, was rendered 
more porfeet. In tho .year of our Lord Mcreri., which was a 
golden year, then men began to print, and the first book 
printed was a Hilda in Latin, and it was printed in a larger 
eharaeler (ban that with which men now print mass-hooks. 
Item: although thin art was discovered at Alaniz at first, in 
the manner in wliieh it is now commonly used, yet tho first 
example of it. was found in Holland, in the Donatuses which 
were before printed there. And t.henee is derived the begin¬ 
ning of this art, and it is more masterly and subtle than the 
ancient manner was, and by far more ingenious. 

By some authorities it is stated that Koster, after 
becoming familiar with the method by which block- 
books had been successfully produced in Holland, 
conceived the idea of making movable letters in wood 
instead of entire plates. Taking the books already 
known and popular as block-books, he produced the 
Apoualyp.se, the (kin tides, the Speculum SalvationiH, 
tlu* Donatos, anil the Honorium between the year 
1428 and his death in 1440. Specimens of the works 
are carefully preserved by the el vie authorities of 
Haarlem, but many authors assert that they arc mere 
block-books, exhibiting no evidences of having been 
produced by movable types. 

Ranking next in importance to the evidences of 
Ulric Zell, already mentioned, is that deduced from a 
manuscript nobs or memorandum placed upon tins 
fly-leaf of a Donatus by Mariangelus Aceursius, a 
distinguished Neapolitan scholar of the early part of 
the sixteenth century. The note is in Latin to tho 
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effect that:—this Donatus and confessional was the 
first actually printed in the year 1450. It was imi¬ 
tated from those previously printed in Holland from 
engraved tablets. 

In the want of direct evidence upon the subject, it 
is important to notice that the rivalry between Haar¬ 
lem and Mentz began at an early date, for in the 
preface to an edition of Cicero's Offices published in 
Haarlem in 1561, the author asserts, I have often 
been assured by well-informed persons that the art of 
printing was originally invented in Haarlem, although 
in a rude manner; the knowledge having afterwards 
been treacherously conveyed to Mentz by an unfaith¬ 
ful workman, and there brought to great perfection. 
The'secret of the art was first made public in the 
latter city, and it therefore acquired the glory of the 
first invention, and our fellow-citizens obtain but 
little credence when they claim the honor for one of 
themselves.—A work of Guicciardini's printed in 
Antwerp in 1567 contains the statement that by the 
common tradition of the country printing and the 
casting of letters were both first invented in Haarlem, 
but that the inventor died before his work was fully 
perfected, and one of his workmen carried the secret 
to Mentz, where it was brought to perfection. 

The whole story of Roster's invention, and the 
theft by one of his workmen, was fully told by 
Hadrian Junius, a native of North Holland, who 
commenced his studies at Haarlem, and subsequently 
attended other European universities. He was 
widely known for his learning, having lived for 
some time in England as physician to the Duke of 
Norfolk, and was afterwards appointed physician to 
the King of Denmark. In his History of Holland, 
written about 1568, he devotes considerable space to 
the evidence in favor of Haarlem, and the quotation 
is given at full length, as being the most important 
document yet discovered upon the subject, and con- 
tainiiig the original statement from which all modem 
versions have been derived:— 

I resume the history of our own city (Haarlem), to which, I 
assert, the chief honor of the invention of the art of printing 
is justly due; and which, I maintain, maybe asserted with the 
greatest justice as of its own and native right. There is, how¬ 
ever, an ancient opinion which alone eclipses our splendor, 
which is inscribed in the minds of some as if it had been burnt 
in by fire; so deeply rooted that no mattock, no wedge, no pick¬ 
axe, is able to eradicate or destroy it. In conformity with this 
opinion, they pertinaciously believe that the forms of letters 
with which books are printed were first discovered at Mentz, 
a celebrated and ancient city of Germany. Oh that I could 
obtain by a wish that incredible power of oratory which is 
supposed to have existed in Carneades, who is reported to 
have defended nothing that he did not provo, to have attacked 
nothing that he did not overturn,—so that I, the advocate of 
truth, might be able to recall from exile to its native right 
that fugitive praise, and to raise this trophy, which indeed 
X would not desire on any other account but that truth, cor¬ 
rectly designated by an ancient poet as the daughter of Time, 
or (as I am accustomed to call her) the tost of Time, may at 
length be discovered, and that sho, although hidden, accord¬ 
ing to Democritus, in the deepest well, may be brought to 
light! 


If the Phoenicians and Egyptians were not unwilling: to I 
engage in a glorious combat concerning the invention of let- j 
ters: these arrogating to themselves their invention under the ; 
guidance of God, when they boast of their tables called in their f 

language "written by God;” and the others glorying in hav- * 

ing introduced letters (to the invention of which they assert a 
claim) into Greece at the time when Oadmus, transported in j 
a Phoenician vessel, first instructed the ignorant Greeks: if, 
again, tho Athenians claim the same praise for their own 
king Oocrops, and the Thebans for Linu tf while Tacitus and 
Philostratus bestow tho glory of the in\ cation on Pahunedes 
tho Argivoj and Hyginus attributes the invention of the 
Latin character to Carmenta, the moth c of Hvander: if, 
therefore, all nations have not blushed to seize for themselves, 
as tho peculiar right of each, this glory, which is involved in 
so much doubt and controversy, what should hinder us triou 
resooking the possession of that praise which cannot he do 
puled, and to restore it to its ancient right, of which we have S 

been deprived by the culpable negligence of our ancestors? I \ 

am indeed uninfluenced by any feeling of envy or umlevo. 
lenee, to assert any claim for one by calumniating or detract • 
ing from another. If, on the authority of Plutarch, tho j 
evidence of that man is most trustworthy, who, hound by no \ 
favors received, or hy any partiality or friend'ship, speak i 
boldly and freely what he thinks, my testimony is surely 
entitled to credit, since 1 claim no relationship with the dead, 
his heirs, or his posterity, and have no favor or benefit to 
expect from them. In what I have undertaken I have hern 
intlueneed solely hy an act of justice to the memory of the 
dead. I shall therefore mention what 1 lia\ e learned from 
old men respectable for their authority, and dhtiugm.diod hy 
their public, service.*;, who have asserted that, they had the ir 
information from the host authority, viz,. Hour own nmv-Uurs, 
whose testimony ought to have duo weight in determining 
the truth. 

There, dwelt in Haarlem, about U!H year i ago, in a public 
edifice of some magnificence (as the fabric which still remains 
can attest), overlooking the market place, oppu tite the HmvhI 
Palace, a man named baurenfius Johannes, suniamed <‘u-do* 
or /Edituus, because his family, hy hereditary right, pns it-i icd 
an honorable and lucrative office dhtingui.died by that tifh*. 

To this man the world is Indebted for an art more truly 
worthy of the laurel than that which hinds the hnnv, for by 
the (dearest right, and hy the most solemn assert tons* he h 
entitled to tin* praise of being the inventor of printing. 

Walking in a wood near the city (as was the custom of 
opulent citizens on festivals or after dinner), he began to rut 
letters on tin? bark of a beech.tree, which he, for the mho of 
amusement, pressed on paper, in an inverted order, for hit 
grandchildren to imitate. Having succeeded in this, and 
being a man of talent and Ingenuity, he began to meditate 
greater things, and being agisted by his son in law, Peter 
Thomas (who had four nmm t who almost nil attained consular 
dignity, and whom I mention to tdmw that the art owed its 
origin, not to a low family, but, on the contrary, to one of 
distinguished rank and consideration g he invented a more 
glutinous and temudou« kind of ink, period* mg that the 
common ink spread and produced blots. Ho then formed 
wooden tablets, or pages with letters out upon them. Of tint 
kind, I have myself mmi an anonymous work, written in the 
vernacular tongue, entitled Hptwulum noHtrm itfalutM, tho 
first rude essay printed not on both aides but on oppose 
pages only, the reverse aides being pasted together to emowt 
their naked deformity, These types of beech he nthawardi 
changed for lead, and after that for pewter, ** being a 
hard and durable substance; from the remain* of which thoo? 
old wine pots were oast that are still visible In the man non 
of which I have spoken, looking towards the market j 
and which wa« afterwards Inhabited hy his grandson, fivwrd 
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I Thomas, who died a few years #inee at a very advanced age, 
and whom I hero mention with res pent as a must hmmrahlo 
gentleman. Tho curiosity of men is naturally attracted by a 
now invention; and when a commodity never before seen 
became an object of gainful profit, the love of the art became 
more general, and work and workmen t the first cause of mis 
fortune) were multiplied. Amongst those so employed was 
one John Faust us. Whether he was, as I suspect, ominously 
go called, faithless and uulueky to his master* and whether 
that really was his name, l shall not here impure, being 
unwilling to disturb the silent shades of those who sutler from 
a cumseiousnesH of the sins they have committed in this life. 
This person, hound by oath to keep the invention a secret, as 
goon m he supposed he knew the mode of joining the letters 
together, the method of easting the types, and other matter,* 
belonging to tho art, having seized the opportunity of t*hmf, 
nuw Kvt\ whilst all were employed in the customary lustra! 
sacrifices, puts together all hi* master's fools eomteefed with 
the art, sem»H all the types, elopes from his house, accotnpa 
nied by one other thief as an aceumpl ce, proceeds f|®v.f f t » 
Amsterdam, then to Ctdogrte, and at length set ties at Mmttfu 
Here lie eunmdered himself safe from the reach of hii put suers, 
as in an asylum where he might carry on a gainful trade with 
tho iVnita* of his iniquity. Hear it m-tamly Is, that, », lt ,bmtf 
a year after this, about a. n, 1 (it!, the It.tctrimile of \Ic\an 
derdidhm, a grammar in much repute at that tune, and the 
Tracts of Fetor of Spain, were brought out Imte with those 1 
very types which buureutius made use of ft f UmrUm* 

This is tho amiwifc i have heard from Muimiddc turn, ! 
worthy of credit, tu whom the story had lewis dehvrud, like a J 
lumiiug torch transferred from hand to hand; and i have : 
my.ielt mid ninny other persons who eon ebonite and emithm j 
their atatementu by the mmthuity of their ttohmmiv. £ ! 
remember that the 1 instructor of my youth, NicUmImu thills, ; 
a man distiuguinhed by im mviunfo and lehntive memmv, I 
and veneraIdo for hiw years and character, has mentioned to 1 
me that he more than mice, when a hoy, heard «n* tWmdmi, j 
a bookbinder who had heeit employed t« tho nthee, and £ m ,d |J 1 
the ago uf eighty, relate with great emotion the whole trattw •' 
titm, disterihe tho history amt progresi of the art, and all th„ i 
einnwwtanee.H connected with if, ai be had m*med the 
luienurit from hi* master, Whenever the comm mtem tuund ■ 
ttpimthhi subject, he would hittst into lean nmf , MM1t ! 

vblent emotion, both on account of the tebbeiy committed on : 
\m writer, and of the glory of which f lw *** uipustty 
(lepriwsh He used to mil down tlm most i*,g|*!f*d *,„«,*.>.* - 

i[m m (t * tt h« 4 «“l »*»« thief, Wid Ornate the mmum^ «t ’■ 

timnenight* which he had pa^cd with him ai tm b*.|M|ow, ! 
This nmmitt agrees pretty nearly with that «§' ^tmmu I 
Titlwini, the flurgouiiwfcr, who fud it aimed immed W frt> i 
irwn the mouth of Foruehm hitmelf. The ln*o of Ttuth, m ' 
piwdly the parent of envy and hafird, hm iitdtterd tm to I 
<mter into thm detail, in the defence M f which, in far am f j 
frem any desire to forfeit my *erogoumm*e, that, on ikm con ; 
tmry, I leel morn determined m pr»pmtten to the odium * 
attached to it. r 

, h"M'«mlmg it, utir t>it,v will .. . ..f tt... t«, wtm-li u ! 

is jitatty nutitlcil, «u.t Dim u,rt’i<^ft,,,,,, „ r „ j 

to lay .itiiim to oml th., I ,.;tit wht- b 1 

t« aiwib-r, will Tti«» irtitli, t mut ,,„t 4 , M „ t ,„ I 

Ji«i Wtr ,W; t„,t ... | | , 

wmtw, j.rrtut! nl„„M tl„. nfKttmntl ,, fm,,,,!,..! I 

“I'wt uiitliMHi,' itifitmmli.tii, I iti.ui , 1 muu, 4 S ,,1 

Mil .Wi^Hl fr-m th„ tv„.,||,-r| i .,t 1 ItttutIK ui,ti,| lt i| > t|..rri M |..,| | ! 

W« nWttw „( this ttlty Bit,| .,1' t|,„ ir un j 1 

ur<‘Uu> |n*i,|i|f ttf llaarlm of iltttMil,. ] I 
staiithil truth of thO tltiU t!o<y lmv» «r«rto<t j i 

# t»'»miw«*Ht iu what they nil.*#, to hu tl.i' K rovc in 1 


whu-h ktwh'r fimft'ivml tho idw of cutting movaltlo 
typo, ami in tmo of tho oommomorativo mot lain thoy 
havo issuntl, Kostor is rt'prosontod in tho vorv aot of 
j oomviving, or roooiving from n ray of light, flto pro- 
[ J«y( ot outtmg^ movablo lottors. (Soo portrait of 
I Kostor and lat'-similo of oommomorativo modal.) 
j On tho othor hamt, tho olaims of Kostor liavo boon 
I sovoroly oritioisotl and unmoreifully dommnml. Tho 
motlt'rn judgment of his most, gonorous (lorman mlvor- 
mirios is oxprossotl in tho following extract from tho 
A million tier Typographic: 

Kostor is Jtaltl ftt Ititvo ltoi.it burn in Haarlem, in tho yoar 
t.nril. Orto htmilro.l .voar* after (liUrnborg waa thn attempt 
| inntlo to noonrtl tn Kostor tho priitrity in Inmttitm. Aoonrtl- 
i ln " ,h " a>'*ti>r, wtu!., Wttlhlnx in tin, wumts, o.tmtoivml 

j tin- Mon ««r oulliiifj lottors from tho Itark of trooo, «. atmwo tho 
l rolativoa, Krttm this ariwo tho lilmi of 

. mat tint pmotiont „( t l„, havtnn a Hm, m>t motor 

j '"• i Tito first tooth print..,! hv him from ntovahln 

; tvpoa was tho , Mirror, nml aftor this ho rosorto.t to tin, 

; »■ of tin or Wloit t vp.,1, dno of his pupils, tmnto.l Onton. 

I.ots;, tool, from him tho nmtofmK trnvolo.t to Jlout/,, amt 
, uninmueed him self m l he in venter »f the art, 

gtfeH Use *dmv. The Ibdliindew take the yem* 1 PM m 
; the tune «d di h’mvhv* and have erected a memuriid tu KmU% 

f|lr ' In the pi nee where the ilwt lettera are wifi tit 

■ have been cut, 

; ih’tmU^U that the vlg»»r of the warm udmlrm ut Uuteuberg 
«mc } fu«< tar; granted, that, in ipde uf all attempts te white 
vnrds the impudmbie ntuty, » mnttm, uf tleuh and hlm.*|, 
acfmdly pA'<wri«d, betbre tlutenherg, wuitden wt well a,i card 
metal typr,i: tti« doeuvere? never made inure than the ermhvd 
begiuntng, and did nut undenbuid huw tu give the luwitiental 
•liicnny a f«rw ( nr bring it tu any pmetieid result, Thl« 
tact w indt-iputaMe, that the art, thirty ywnr* after Uufenberg, 
w*ii iidreduet-d mb! lhdland tnuii (leiumny, ai smimdhing 
inw, l he Inuiur **i the ^uliftf4iitint dime very camud, in any 
one, be taken f>m« thitenberg, and the fruitful heuetita tn 
mankind will n-mmu ho individual reward, 
tt itlemf finpai itug i mi dowdy nn tfutmiherg, » plneeeuuhl 
be »o'M|d».d I*t looicf in the hotury ef priiltUilg, the aume ai 
Mmn.reupwd hv Jabnnun *le V Am and Fufiin in the hidmy 
u| the diwuivm v u| tim Mti-iitii etigjfir, A liltttt tlltglsl ehertsfl 
file m nleuee ft id the great idea »rtgimifed with him, while 
iacting the puwer »4 giiiido tu uwmmm nil nlotaetea in 
tuitigiiiif ho fhmighN tu prwetbml utility; and liwein lira the 

gieafcHt mmmmmAnrn id the dutnii ut the {h.tiwmlmi. Hum 

to *f ,un» 'v ttatt, in npitu i,i' the many fmeruunerb h aeknuw > 

loiged «is the eiovtur «l the iffeaitt engine, which mmmi the 
phv rttr-d wutld, will tintenherg, in i»jdfe uf the tiifiny elaimi 

advanced by lhdtundef% Itwhwnv, and Fhinew, he tu m tint 
dtvuouer Uf the UH, tu whuw flight Ilf grnttH It W'11,% Iff, Mid 
rtlrnli remain due. 


Iiiilwl llorcliMti, Ih*r«lrfji itttuli* mud tm»riwml liy 
eypt* fMtittdrfM* trntl wml |i| priitfdw In prittiitttf 
liibrhk 

Iiliimln,' Itiidripftidw t»i» 1 m%i% tlrttwi*M f 

flirfiTtitfitltHid, <»!*%» tlourrlltitiif fltdir rutifidtiH, A yt*ry 
Mtittilirr nf Ittltrk ti«r4 liy tlruggi^t^ imtnttf- 
ittnllrtit^ mmmhwimvm $ litfiittr-'ilriilrr^ titttuulkr* 
fttrrfd »l *lry $*hkU «f vaHihh tlwripliortH, 
prlttlml itt jtili tttnl liy lillu^mphtTd. 

LlfcbifiL A lidfrr up flitmitrtrr twt 
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articulation or sound formed or uttered chiefly with 
the lips, as b, p, w. 

Labor-Saving* Quotation Furniture.—Met¬ 
al furniture cast to Pica ems, which is extensively 
used to fill blank spaces in pages, and also as a sub¬ 
stitute for wooden furniture in making blank spaces 
between pages. 



LABOR-SAVING FURNITURE. 


Labor-Saving Rule.—Brass rule of various 
thicknesses cut to various lengths, from one to fifty 
ems Pica, which is extensively and advantageously 
used in rule-and-figure work, and in many descrip¬ 
tions of job-printing. (See Bkass Rule.) Full 
fonts embrace mitred pieces for outside bordering. 
The plan of a labor-saving rule case is given below. 


Latin, and Hebrew, by the collation, revision, and pro¬ 
found study of manuscripts prepared for the printers. 

Latin remained the language of learned Europe for 
fifteeen centuries, and the early chronicles of all the 
countries, northern as well as southern, were written 
in it. In Poland, Hungary, and Holland it was main¬ 
tained until a very late period, the speeches of the 
Hungarian parliament having been delivered in it 
until very recently, and many Dutch professors lectur¬ 
ing in Latin even at the present day. Latin, in fact, 
was the universal tongue in which all Europeans met 
on a common ground, and as such it became a neces¬ 
sary part of polite education. Italian, the direct heir 
of the Latin, became highly cultivated soon after the 
introduction of printing, and was regarded as the 
fashionable and polite language in England during 
the reigns of Elizabeth, and the early Stuarts, ami 
was also accepted in France. The Spanish followed, 
under the prestige of Charles V., and was also a direct 
heir of the Latin ; it was for a considerable time the 
court language of Vienna, and was cultivated in 
France, England, and Italy. Printing had received a 
warm welcome at the Box-bonne, and the kings and 



LABOR-SAVING RULE CASE. 


Language.—This subject has already been treated 
at some length under the heading Alphabet, and the 
scope of the present work will permit the mention 
only of a few of those points which directly tend to 
the apprehension of the present condition of our own 
language. Setting aside all those vexed questions of 
precedence which inevitably arise in the discussion of 
e origin or extent of the Asiatic languages, it is 
oniy important to say that when printing was in¬ 
vented the literature of Europe was confined to the 
Greek and Latin, both of which were in a degraded 
state, and that the first effect of typography was to 
excite attention among scholars, which led to a 
marked improvement in the condition of Greek, 


court of France continued to befriend the art, which 
rose into great excellence, hut especial regard was 
paid to the Greek und Latin languages until the 
mighty influence of Cardinal Richelieu was exerted 
m favor of the vernacular. French hud, however, 
received a considerable, degree of eultivutiou, ami in 
it Caxton and all the early English printers were 
obliged to find their stores of classic- lore, which 
after being filtered through French translation, were 
reclothed in the new and unformed tongue which was 
to become English only towards the close of tin- 
sixteenth century, the early British printers lad tig 
compelled to draw their literature from France, and 
their type and paper from Holland. 
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The German* abamhmwl tltf» Liitlft in the middle 
of the eighteenth tvutwry, and the t'nfmm*hi*t*d ver¬ 
nacular has «inee Hurting inti* maguitUvut xtrengtlt 

and varied beauty. 

Theyoungent language tint! ha* nvi eaten- 

sive literature m that uf iimwim win we literature uitly 
began in 170 H, when Peter the t treat Imiml lm new 
alphabet m an improvement ii|t«»tt theelmtety rttfinte* 
ters of the Belavonie, which wtm then uhnu* tuned fur 
the spoken but unwritten iitmdtttt; iwrl the growth uf 
the language emi be iwtimattnt by the find that the 
library of 8t, Petersburg in K*n rout.uued |n,nou 
volume in the ltiw.«inu limgtMge, Imagination alums 
can picture the pu»wihilUie* of the future, whet* it k 
remembered tliat In I>*t*i> the ihtgfldi Uiuguage wo* 
spoken by mxty million* uf per«ntt«, amt the Umnim 
by sixty-five million*; while it a Uu*«mu photo* 
grapher wliu exhibited befuv a J 4 robot madooteo h 
reproduction ef the t*»nie\»»t Htrabu priwerved with 
jealous cure in the eunvent library uf Mount All***, 

LatillifitB. ..A iiiilin idiom ur inode uf «|*wh. 

Lawn relatiugr k» fTinkum, I be p> *a, ? > **f 
Europe art* uthfr»'Unl U* I»uu aome me h* (i( f|H|, ». 
lions and restriction* frum whirl* the printer* »*f thi* 
country are furtinmtely exempt, "The i ’ou'tttiution uf 
the United Slate*, n# well im the t uiuUuntiou* *.f ifpi 
respective Htutc*, ps> hbof . Go pa-. up *■* ,\r\ U» *, 
rest riot tip* the llbrfh >4 tie pn r, l i’ n J> 

of tiny kind lire import!, except .«mdi «.* are emlttitlmd 
in the laws against libel i*ee t.1 ni;i.i # ami in n |nt ; 
Btate laws prohibiting the publication uf »dtrrti*e> 1 
mcntH relating tu hater ic* ur «ehrmr*, ami 

toohjeetiumiMe dm.p *0 ii^nnm ■. tk.od*, ,, , ftt I 

publications an ah * | »obi-on i ,, *. 4tll> p e- ; *w * 
The general pub. % »4 ? 4 . , ooh , Ut *•„ ; 

courtlyed tin* deu lopnr »t m $ *,• * M |*„ *„ ., . 

during U\et> dn<0 p- io 4 -liUs «,* n m/iu . » 

«ity that n bn w,e * m ? o,r» ; *, Jf t ii e ;! ‘ U r«,r % ; 

and m tfn j nil *»s .)Mi!c,'.n „? . K t(! p : 

ncwspapei e\rh,uj/ t 1 )i Ur *v. H i 13, ■ 11 ),h j\ p *t t,| ! 
postage hr mail) \r,%v\ t du^/,v a p,-?; ,4 ; 

ill new 4>ap*i » tt* | V i I *, , m! e >/ p i » ' * ty : 

post-olrpn ill the nilliilir* III tt'lip'ii !fp-| Dir printed; ; 

arul the mitiumii .uel 4 c t , irt ;M ! 

rc«|»«*tii t prumutni the isg- e 5 ,| p M<u e t t> ' , p I 

tpurinp the poets* a ! p pj * ! « * t ^ p ! %<> s i 4 « p *, 

Iimtfei S I e» „if i f |, * 4 t » t * ' 10 ^ l 4 p; , t * t f, 

Laying thutmp i ei 3 H,* h e vv * , 

Lityittif Ihttfteo Ii.f i,, >y ,4 * , St! p. , 

Ola, 4 ie«*t Pit He v ?e, ijM.,! 

order, -^rr I 

ntyitiK Tyjti*. ■ ,*,> w ■ j„- su t., i; . , , ; 

Itli' It 1 t-! 4 i 1 I; .'i> 1, i mi , 1 V,, (, : , 1 v, 

lull)- timvi,»;,)„■•(, ,ui ,, „ ,, •,*. i rl 

Kulli'v, tiii.iiiii i„. ,, K •) 1 : 

Wilfrr, !«i 1 ;. * , - , J ,) i 

wu,tW : ,t'H ip, . .. i , v I 

thwi,*«li ;i ju;. , ; 

oulilMatttili (1M ;, ,,, ,,t „ >l3< : 

t.tr r >»!•■ ( i •"/> '!(< ' •(-. -;i <• -.1 }y 1 C) r - 1 jS',,f, 4 
01 ««• (ff'ijK-i tJ,.- l,i,..1 i, „,, v , 1 ,,<> 
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p-utly,gubittjt run* not to rub tin* fm* npilu«t tli« 

ta ’4 1 “'’ wnvmiv*' limn 

till *ht> Imx i< fillo,|, (itroWw nimjionitoix urc pr- n * 

p hu.l. 1 ,* now typm toKothor, un.l, grasping thorn hy 
}m ..Ittth phtwgr thrm pott-moll into tho box, nuloly 
til,'in iilwmt to rrow.l morn in. This w a had 
pnn-tuv, 1 ho typ,. loft .nor should ho kept standing 
Jfulloys u, t'oi'uhir ordor, till thooasos iu .,h 1 roplon- 
ishniont, A font of livo hundrod {iminds of l‘lea 
wav luvo, say fo.rr pairs of oasos altoftod to it; tho 

g'f Mwm f "f' Nonparoil. fron, oight to to.r paiw. 

bttf> fMtfindi nt type till a pair of 

^ litiy ill thu CJi^#p -The system upon which flic 
te?fer. % potnt-s, Hpaoex, eti\ are dls- 

fnbiitrd iitnofip the ditlereiit |»oxi\h in a iWs (Hen 

f#pitil4’4ttkit\ 'An implement used to cut lew]*. 



Muffur, .'Hatter with binli between the 
In n *n tp iper 4 the edil*truih are nearly always 
’’ - f 'k A, wt*4e Micr poitioiM of the paper tire gene- 
w fipr, ahhough «pmni dppiitrlies 

of liny disruption are dm 
pe ioH U eied, \ Satge pioporliou of new hooks 
,%l ' digl, bill «<»w HHiki or r«prints m whmh 
oiMitd a | 4r ^. aimiunt of matter info 
IM -Ns|,y,iPu4^ numll 4 ^ 40 * air net wild, of III Hpe 

* ■«nt,«irn, am h.-fwri n the linn, 

I le homo-,a, no rs f pr»miitmt4l 4 oriiimtiii|.. 

* 4'U>u 4 »4 a new 4 # 4 pei, 

Immhm* . .., nr ■ • o Uumo eou^H of tnour 

* *4 * 1, O'mi: 11 lu lull poinip ni 4 *m one type. In 
ilie eiii h.nU , flo-ie ate *i! to two ailft ?ht«*e lilt 

b th» nuoA.t 1 m| 4nti lodijg iiitilltplird ueeord- 
'*0 tnmi lenefh Ihphen hired lenders ate upso 

t he >e *410 *«»Ufetltfien pieferted ill 
1 1 *'A u " 4 , oid uJiiai * mut With ^ ript ty |«% 

feifitjb Inin ppem o| m lul, trad being the 

* r,o ? ut.enprnp %\Uu h ate phi,r*d hefweett flie liu r « 

ill' Iw.cv , , or oooponrd l%pr, fit ojo u ft up; they un* 
ib'o, one | ?m Id ml oitf tsUeu |o|h, Ut$*I lot lm uf l Sit !• 
fftm v uptoiiee le ad** |»een uied fur thin 

J’^r ^ r un* e flir dam o| HeiioelJrr, who in mid 
»o !,* im inuutfed them, tiung them fit of in » wurk lie 
fuiiPrd ^ UmU m I Ibm Hum h urn mirniitmu 
«md m I he Iiwieftal of newspaper Irnitli, bmuine it ia 
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LEADS—LETTEE-HEADLSTGS. 


less likely to break or bend than tbin strips of lead, but 
brass is necessary only when the forms are to be stere¬ 
otyped by the papier-mache process, as it affects 
injuriously leads of the ordinary kind. The height 
of leads is about the same as the height of quadrats, 
or a little more than four Pica ems. Their thickness 
is regulated by a Pica standard, as they are variously 
cast, so that 4, 5, 6, 8, or 10 of them, combined, 
will have the thickness of a Pica em; and they are 
sometimes made thicker or thinner than the sizes 
mentioned. The thickness most common, and most 
generally useful, is six to Pica. The length of leads 
varies with the purposes to which they are to be 
applied, as' they are cast or cut to any measures 
desired for job-work, the pages of books, or the 
columns of newspapers. Among the measures most 
common for job-work, are 50, 42, 38, 36, 22, and 19 
Pica ems. In book-work, the measures most fre¬ 
quently used are 22 ems, 19 ems, and 15 ems. The 
Proof-Sheet Tables give the following rules for ascer¬ 
taining the weight of leads required for any work— 
the calculations applying to any measure, but being 
all based on the use of six-to-Pica leads: 

The first table is for solid matter which requires to 
be leaded, viz.; 

OF SOLID MATTER— 


1000 

ems 

Pearl. 

require . 

.... 7* oz. leads. 

1000 

tt 

Agate. 

tt 

.... 8* 

tt 

tt 

1000 

tt 

Nonpareil . . 

tt 

.... 9* 

a 

tt 

1000 

tt 

Minion .... 

tt 

....lii 

tt 

a 

1000 

tt 

Brevier .... 

tt 

.... 13 

it 

tt 

1000 

it 

Bourgeois... 

tt 

.... 13* 

tt 

a 

1000 

it 

Long Primer 

tt 

.... 15* 

tt 

tt 

1000 

It 

Small Pica . . , 

tt 

.... 16* 

tt 

a 

1000 

tt 

Pica.. 

it 

.... 19 

tt 

tt 

Example.- 

—It is estimated that the 

matter to 

be 

set will 


make 20,000 ems Small Pica solid. Required the weight of 
leads necessary to lead this matter. 1000 ems of solid Small 
Pica require 16* ounces of leads. 16* X 20 = 330 oz « 20 
lbs. 10 oz. 

The second table gives the weight of the leads con¬ 
tained in 1000 ems of leaded matter, viz.: 


OF LEADED MATTER- 
1000 ems Pearl.contain __ 


1000 “ Agal 

1000 u Nonpareil ... « . 71 « tt 

1000 “ Minion. « . g ti tt 

1000 “ Brevier. « . jqi a u 

1000 “ Bourgeois ... « . (( it 

1000 “ Long Primer “ ” 12 i u u 

1000 “ Small Pica... “ . u « u 

1000 w Hca. « « 

^ ° f leadeii Lon S Primer contains 2000 
ems. Required the weight of leads necessary to lead thirty- 

lr e e P s a fn' TV? 8 ° f leadod Long 1>rimer m 

oTIVo lbs 26 0Z ‘ Per Pag °- 25 X 32 » 800 

Or, a column of Nonpareil contains 8000 ems. Rcnuirod 

leadS , neoeasar y t0 lead columns. 1000 ems 
of leaded Nonpareil contain 71 ounces of leads. 71 X 8 J“o i 
oz. per column. 60 X 6 = 360 oz. ='22 lbs 8 oz * | 


Agate. 

Nonpareil ... 

Minion. 

Brevier. 

Bourgeois ... 
Long Primer . 
Small Pica . . . 
Pica. 


5*oz. leads. 
6 u ** 


oz. per column. 


An allowance must of course be made for addition#! 
leads using for blanking out, and in standing matter! 


it One pound of leads or slugs covers four square inches. 
3- Hence, when the space to be filled by leads or slugs 
fcs is known, it is only necessary to divide the number of 
it square inches by four, and the result will give the 
3 , required weight in pounds. 

ss Leaflets.—A description of circular or small 

y pamphlet, rarely containing more than eight, ami 
l, frequently but six pages, which is not cut, stitched, or 
e bound in the usual manner, but is simply folded ami 
s unfolded at pleasure, so that only one page, or all the 
t pages on one side of the paper may be presented 
s to the reader. For the manner of imposing leaflets, 
e see Imposition. ’ 

s Lean Face.—A letter of slender width eom 
3 pared with its height, 
t Lean Work.—The opposite of fat work—that 
) poor, unprofitable work. 

Le Bee, William.—A celebrated letter-founder 
5 and engraver of Paris. His father supplied Robert 
Stephens with paper, and young Le llee was brought 
up in the household of that great printer, where hr. 

; received the instruction which led to his Hiilwequctit 
success. Le B6e made, by order of Francis L, sonu 
' type used by the. Stephens, and be was em 

ployed by Philip II. of Spain to prepare the tvpe for 
the Antwerp Polyglot. Le Bee went to Veriire in 
1545, where he was widely employed; he subsequently 
returned to Paris, and practiced" his art with dbfue 
guished success until his death in 1A99. HL mm 
Henry was successful m a printer in Paris, where 
several generations of the family continued’in the 
same employment for nearly a century. 

Ledger.—An account-book in which are collected 
and arranged, under their proper heading the 
various transactions entered in the journal and’day¬ 
book. As representing the systematised history mul 
collection of the transactions of every day, this name 
was early chosen as the. title of a daily rmw.qmpe r 
and has since been a favorite title for such publica¬ 
tions. 1 

Letter.—A synonym for type or types. Thin a 

printer says ho has a mwe full of h-tf.'r, or in 
mg of one set of typos, says they are loan letter, 
while others are fat letter, etc, 

Letter-Board.—A hoard upon which type-forim 

are frequently placed after they have been priut-d 
when it is desired to keep the forms standing, or to 
l distribute them. 

Letter-FcunderB—A name sometime* applied 
to iyp^.lMmnderH^^HHuallyin lawn passed ll the 
British Iarliament. (Hoe Tm«-KcmNt»Kiw.i 
Letter Hangs.—I f the matter transferred fmm 
the composing-stick to the galley does not stand per- 
fectly square and upright, it is said to hang. It j* 
usually the result of mireleasm-HH in emptying the 
composing-stick, but tho phrase is genera ly amdi.-d 
to matter after it is made up. ' 1! 1 

«h^ t ^ r ,'^ eadingS -''~ Lim ' 8 I’ dntwl !lt *»«•' head of 

«ner ,nl o tCr ' Papt,r ’ co * ltnini,1 K tl ‘« rnddmtw, and 
generally the name and place of business, „f , h ‘ 

party for whom such work is done. 






























LETTER-PAPER-LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


Letter-Paper.—Writing-paper upon which let** 
tors, mainly, are written, the size being usually JO 
by 11) inches. 

Letter-Press Printing.— Tha method of taking 

impressions from letters ami other rharaeters east or 
engraved in relief upon separate pieces of metal, . 

the inks used being always applied to the surface of 
the types, and the impressions being made by surface 

or cylindrical pressure. 

Letter Rack.—-A rack for eon tat tit tig wood and 
metal letters of such a size that It would In* incon¬ 
venient to keep them in eases. 

Lever-BlidmgrKnife Paper-Outtor.—A paper- 

cutting machine, for job printers amt hinders, which 
is manufactured by E. U A T, W, Hheridan, in New 

York. It is said to bo very strong, and not liable to 
get out of order. 



i.fifitt< m tain nu a aura eiiffisn 

Lexioon.—A book win tabling tin? word* of i 

mmr arranged ttipimherfonlly and defined, gem- 
iilly remitted to dfotmujirfo.* of ilw bird ami lie 

wow tongue*. 

Libel, A Hind U a defamation «*tj treked either 
n printing or writing or by or pmnovs* tend 

ng to blacken the memory of «mr who is dead with 
ntml to provoke the living:; or $i written or 
s^itnlf upon the rcpufiitioti of one who h idAe, with 
b intent of exposing him to piihlr hatred, eon 
'wpt.nr ridicule, It, may tidier charge tU* party 
njitml with u minima 'rifrttte, or it tnav eidtifot 
ilm in a ludicrous point of view, nr *t 4 lfo any filing 
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I which Is calculated to drive him out of society. It 
has been derided that to say a man has a loathsome 
disease is a libel, but to say that he has had such a 
disease is not necessarily a libel, because his standing 
in society may not. la* affected by such a statement. 
It the matter is understood as scandalous, and is 
t a eulated to excite ridicule or abhorrence against 
the party injured, it is libelous, however it may be 
expressed; tor ironical praise or insinuating inter- 
rogatories may be libelous. The publication of a 
i ml consists in writing or printing ami imposing the 
written or printed matter to the view of others, or in 
reading it to one or more persons; and it is an essen¬ 
tia! part ol the offense that this publication should 
be malicious, but such malice may be implied; for 
where a man publishes a writing which on the face 
ot it is liheioiH, the law presumes lie does so from 
a malicious intention, and it is not 
necessary for the prosecutor to prove 
any circumstances from which malice 
may be inferred; and malice, in the 
legal sense, tines not imply ill will to¬ 
ward the person libeled. Justification 
ot libel consists in showing and main¬ 
taining a good legal reason for the pub¬ 
lication complained of. The old com¬ 
mon daw doctrine that the greater the 
truth the greater the Iliad no longer 
prevail*, and it in a sufficient defense 
In tit out Institute* to prove that the 
defendant hud a good motive or a rea- 
wmtilile excuse, especially when the 
ptit*lirf4tIon« are itibtnnthdly true, Of 
thotiHiMtdrt of libel units commenced in 
tiie United Bfiites only a unmll fraction 
arc successful, Verdict* in civil suit* 
tire mu*t frequent in tatm* where parties 
luive hmttfiy, fiibely, ami on insuilldent 
authority beett charged with disgraceful 
op cidbuilt crime* nr titfedenieiinom; and 
printer* are not often convicted crimin¬ 
ally ol libel, ttfdeitif tiny have* eurtdessly 
or wantonly printed tmjimtifiablc attacks 
tifMiti private diameter, 

I Aborty of tint liy some 

KngiUh toga! writer* the liberty of the 
pres i in eoiHtrued to mean simply free¬ 
dom from <fen*or*hip and the right to 
print any given doemnent or article without obtaining 
it ftpwdal lieeipe therefor* Fradlealiy, however, the 
mil liiicrfy of tin* press aUo requires exemption from 
alt haraadm? and bumpering restrictions, and abso¬ 
lute freedom in nil respects except in the one par¬ 
ticular that printer* ami publiidter* must be in- 
KW«*ralilf* to the courts for any abtnte of their privi¬ 
lege*. The importanee of this liberty of the pre** to 
flte welfare of a nation can scarcely lie over‘estimated. 
Of many forcible and eloquent statements of thin 
truth which haw been made, u few arc given below; 

The liberties of the press and the liberties of tin; 
people must aland or fail together, Mum\ 
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LIBERTY OF THE PRESS— LIBRARY. 


Give me a tyrant king—give me a hostile house 
of lords—give me a corrupt house of commons—give 
me the -press and I will overturn them all.— Bichard 
Brinsley Sheridan . 

I have always considered the press as the protector 
of our freedom; as a watchful guardian, capable of 
uniting the weak against the encroachment of power. 
What concerns the public most properly admits of 
public discussion.— Goldsmith. 

Without the free use of the press, any characters or 
designs unfavorable to liberty cannot be publicly 
known till it is too late to oppose them. Hence the 
greatest enemies to the press are characters notorious 
for entertaining those designs.— Dr. Hayter. 

I acknowledge that abuses are sometimes com¬ 
mitted in consequence of the unrestrained freedom of 
the press; but, after the observation of many years, I am 
confident that the advantages infinitely preponderate. 
-The public is the dread tribunal before which every 
cause is judged. Every man is heard, and is free to 
vindicate his conduct. Had all lands such heralds, 
whose loud voice might awaken shame and fear; 
were common people of every country equally eager 
to read the public papers; then would discord, oppres¬ 
sion, and bigotry soon be banished from their borders 
by a great majority of votes, and men that can read, 
and dare to write, would soon cease to be slaves.— Jf. 
Wendeborn. 

The freedom of the press, however perverted at 
times or occasionally lowered in its influence by 
groundless and indiscriminate animadversions, was, 
at an early day, fully established here [in the United 
States], unchecked except by being made legally 
subject to punishment for flagrant wrongs. From 
Milton’s speech for the liberty of unlicensed printing, 
published about the time many of our fathers emi¬ 
grated hither, to the expiration of the celebrated sedi¬ 
tion law, as well as since, the idea has grown with our 
growth that a still more effective remedy to prevent 
the licentiousness of the press, or the tongue through 
the press, is rather to be found in public intelligence 
and sound morals, than in the prison or the pillory, 
or in the personal violence inflicted thoughtlessly on 
its indiscreet conductors. However, then, we may 
lament its occasional prostitution,—mingled, it is ad¬ 
mitted, with many excellences,—and however we 
may regret the manifold abuses of free discussion and 
liberty of speech, as well as of the press, yet they all 
rest on imperishable principles.— Levi Woodbury. 

Library.—A collection of books of any extent, 
and also the apartment in which they are placed. As 
the caskets in which the gems of typography are 
preserved as the precious heirlooms of successive 
generations, the great libraries of the world must 
interest every printer. The first library of which 
there is any mention belonged to the King of Egypt, 
at Memphis, and is supposed to have existed fully 
fourteen centuries before the Christian era; and it is 
probable that collections were made by the Jews, the 
Hindoos, Chinese, and Persians, at a very early date. 
The first public library of Greece of which there is 


any authentic account was founded about R. <\ f>40 by 
Pisistratus, who is credited with being the precursor 
of the vast army of Homeric editors. Alexander of 
Macedon carried with him on his journeys of military 
adventure the works of his tutor Aristotle, contained 
in a case luxuriously adorned, and from his country¬ 
men the Greeks has descended the word bihliothicn, 
which has been adopted into all the modern European 
languages in some form as the scholastic term tor the. 
English word library, whieh in itself reveals the old 
supremacy of the Latin tongue, in its derivation from 
liber, a book. The city of Alexandria, tin* first mon¬ 
ument of the great Alexander, was the tit ting seat of 
the first great library, whieh is believed to have eon- 
tain ed 400,000 volumes when it was partially destroys! 
in the war with Julius Ctesar. In iVrgunms was its 
only rival, a library of ),(HM) volumes, whieh was 
presented with prineely mngmiiecnee by Man- 
Antony to Cleopatra in order to restore the glories 
of her Alexandrian library, whieh by this addition 
was again raised to its old supremacy as the largest 
collection in the world, a position that it maintain'd 
until it was annihilated, A. i>. in the ninth ecn- 
tury of its existenee. 

From Maeedon also eame the first library estab¬ 
lished in Home, n. <\ 107; and it is stated that Julius 
Ccesar planned the foundation of the fir.a public 
library, but left it to be aecomplLlo'd under hU 
successor Augustus. Others were established at 
Home, hut were destroyed by fin* in the latter part, of 
the first century of the Christian era, and wen* 
replaced by the efibrts of Gomitiun, win* sent serihm 
to Alexandria for that purpose; ami when < otnitun- 
tine established his library at tbnUuutimqde, a. n. 
3$f>, Home already contained twenty-nine public 
libraries. 

Alexandria became, lor various reasons, one of tie* 
principal scats of learning, amt hen* at tin* an thn>' 
of the foundation of tin* great library \va< eummrinvil 
that vast and wonderful work, the collection of the 
Hebrew Scriptures and its translation into Greek, a* 
the vernacular of the Jews of Egypt, win* were fa i 
losing on a foreign soil the knowledge of the language 
of their fathers. The Alexandrian Library was ne*T 
sarily especially rich in copies of the Script tin,-* ami 
of the original manuscripts used in the compilation, 
and also in commentaries upon them written b\ the 
learned Jews of various countries; and it U probable 1 
that a knowledge of this fact led to the bitter anlng* I 
onism that caused its destruction, for the reason 

that a magnificent library in Syria win do^om-d b> 
the Orusaders In the twelfth century under the guid 
anee of a European priest, who hud dbeovcrrd in it I 
a whole apartment devoted to the Koran. 

Of the Greek libraries there* is a singular lark of 
careful records, when the civilisation of that nation nj 
taken into consideration, ami it must hr inferred t!m‘, 
the hooks were treasured as the private* prupem of 
the small dsm of highl} 1 educated person i %vL-» 
raised the national reputation for learning and art to] 
so great an elevation, ami that they were not collected : 


LIBRARY. 


in any manner which would bo of advantage to the 
masses of the community. The more republican 
population of Rome demanded other treatment, and 
it is certain that Augustus founded two great public 
libraries, and that many of his successors followed Ills 
example, until, in emulation of the throne, the collec¬ 
tion of books became one of the passions of the 
wealthy, some of whom received from the contem¬ 
porary authors groat praise* for opening their trea¬ 
sures to the use of the learned. 

During many centuries there is but little to be 
learned upon the condition of literature, <lrecce and 
home had fallen from their high estate, and the 
best modern authorities unite in doubting the glow¬ 
ing accounts given by the Arabs of the vast extent of 
their collections of manuscripts, Hut that libraries 
wen* common among various kingdoms of Asia, when 
Europe was plunged in ignorance, seems to be abso¬ 
lutely proven, and the Arabs of Hjtam certainly 
exhibited remarkable love of learning, adopting and 
combining the literature of Home with Hie luxurious 
imagination and erudition of the Had, tlreat libra¬ 
ries were collected by the Arab* in »spuiu, and it b 
only permissible to doubt that the collection of the 
Caliph of (’orduvu, who died after the rime of the | 
eighth century, was properly edtmated at giopnio 
volumes, Irt the sstme city, according to the Arab 1 
historians, a passion for book collecting, a rentable ; 
bibliomania, raged during the tenth reunify, anti ! 
every wealthy citizen boasted of being the fortunate ; 
possessor of some rare mummeripf or autograph, 1 
exactly in the manner of certain literary circles of ’ 
England, France, and (iermany in f lie pres* uf emiury, 

In the middle of the thirteenth eeufury, St, Loth* , 
of France, having learned hi the Hint that the Mnltnu ' 
of the Canteens employed scribes, win prompted by this ’ 
discovery to collect a library at great expense, and to ! 
gather up liihles and religious booh ^ on hi* reiurn. 
Most exaggerated account of the extent of libraries 
arose in Kurope during the «ges of general wwmnm% 
and the reports have been handed down from genera 
turn to generation until it tins lice*,me difficult to accept ' 
the truth that the libraries of the palace 1 * and content! ; 
were moo* probably muuted Ip woie*) tSiaii In thmi 
HumU, The eelebrafed eolbrhon of the S*rboutie at ’ 
the end of the thirteenth mitury tentdtrd but Hmu vob 
umes, and the Royal Library of’hiim, which enjoy «.*| a 
Hurt of tkbtihuw reputation, numbered in nth 

volumes, and actually counted in UTi, amounted to 
hut l.VJ.stPb din* Vatican, founded m 11 lb, and brne 
held as containing the entire Idmuy tmiw of 
lairopc, has been recently computed at tony top 
printed volumes, although \ t u iich in 

mfiMhenpts. 

Th.‘ priiii-ipul fitlli-i-tini, limi i L tin* 

Iwjwriul Library uJ i’nni, wfiit-h e>>ittinuf»l it, O.V< 
Hx,, , ,KK ' 'Owm**. It «,>, fun,n|,,( (j„. 

wtttiry, iiiul (Kitiil.Iy inrrt :^.-.| tu LV im , „ | ( j„„ 
f?r«t imjtnW. mm K iv.*» r„ it uh.’i, Fnmre* tl„ titter 
tin- infill, w.i «iC i tijwia *.r !*(•((n-ri, ut.Utml t!»ni » 
«’|iy iifr>t*ry b«mk MiO in Fm t «»- .|„,uFI |«- 
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it<Hl upon i«H Hl.olv«, while. Iut fancy for fine hooks 
also nnjtcllcd him to enact that the royal copies 
should he printed upon vellum, which has added 
much to the magnificence of the collection. The 
library was at tirst kept at itlois, then at Kontaine- 
hh-nu, until htmlly Henry IV. removed it to Paris to 
heeome a national glory. It was one of the boasts of 
Lmus X \. that he found the collection numherimr 
.>0<m and raised it to 70,00(1, although he left, to his 
sou the credit ot openm* it to the public in 171(5-™ 
animal Ma/arin having; set the example in devoting 
(o tho public use lus own private library, which was 
; sold by the Parliament during his exile, and the pro- 
| y'T'lk'f 1 * h.r his capture dead or alive; hut. the aide 
i * ;u, *biiul returned t<* power, collected another library 
! and at lus death, in If,Cl, toft it hy will to the puhli'e! 
i I aider Napoleon l the Imperial Library received 
, great ueecMmonM, and he ordered in 1805 that when 
; any buck was found in any library, either in Darin or 
! ;** tlu ‘ which wa« not contained in 

; the Imperial collection, it should betaken from the 
; tumor establishment in exchange for Home work 
: i; ,m,,WtUn duplicate hy the Imperial Library, w 
• tllHt 11 tm bdH be said with certainty that if a volume 
: was not contained in the Imperial Library it could 
, mit t h ' l*>amv, Hueh an idea, ami «ueh a 
i l " Hh< s w id carrying it into e wit ion, were annu redly 
; Napoleonic, yet still an excellent menu* of obtaining 
! , E'feat national boon, a central, universal library 

! ot reference, 

broiu flic different methods of counting adopted by 
varmiH libraries, there Ims arkm a conflict of elaima 
for 'superiority, ^some counting by separate works, 

! wind few embracing single pamphlets or rown of folio 
volumes, and others counting by volume*, where 
uncertainty again urt*vtitt the counting of pamphlet* 
ntul miiiucs’iipts, f»*or this reason, although the first 
rank is given without fftmdmn to the Imperial Library 
of^ Darin, ftn* second place L claimed by the Idirnriea 
V| i*nmt, Munich, Ht, Deter.dmrg, ainl the Ilritldi 
Miioniui, fMween tin* two latter, the ijttesfhm iastill 
undecided ; but it in probaldr that the Itu^ian Library 
' Vi do" largest, m its puldLIted eatalogm* In IMtid 
claiiiH Mtu,Kdt printed volumes, •*!»,<Md mammeripts, 
and btijut! enpravinp s lisiuiig «dd»*d L*ou,uau printed 
iidutwes hi ten yearr*. I’hL library was founded U|mui 
tlic Xnbff'4ir library sti/tsi in Warsaw ami transported 
to St, Dctemlmrg in 17%, lids collection, formed 
during Ids lifetime by a Dolt-dr bishop, with the assist * 
mire ot another, %\m probnbly the largest ever 
formed by private expense, for, after Buffering con¬ 
siderable injury in Dotnmt, it was counted an 
volumes w lien It ivaefied Ml. Didcrsburg. Hie War 
saw library ht. neglected tn Uusda for boiuc years, 
and in 1 * 0,1 it i m d fhlten p» sm.miT and ngidu mib 
fVrrd material injury, when if was hnaily removed to 
an obscure place of security in dread of the nlbnppro- 
printiug grasp of Napoleon, The Ruuduit Library in 
rcfii|cr«I exceedingly useful by being open from ten 
tti the morning until nine hi the evening, throughout 
flic year, 
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Until rather recent times England has not possessed 
many remarkable public libraries. The Bodleian, 
founded at Oxford in 1602, was long esteemed by the 
British as the second library of the world, and almost 
universal in its contents; but its official return in 
1849 made it number only 220,000 volumes. A 
great opportunity was given to this library in 1609, by 
its receiving the transfer of the privilege enjoyed by 
the Stationers 7 Company of one copy of every work 
entered at the Stationers’ Hall; but the short-sighted¬ 
ness of the founder, Sir Thomas Bodley, destroyed this 
advantage by ordering the librarian to exclude alma¬ 
nacs, plays, and the infinite number of things daily 
printed unworthy of a place on the shelves. This 
sweeping charge was literally obeyed by a succession 
of librarians, who for two centuries simply destroyed 
every volume that they personally considered trivial, 
and, as a consequence, in 1674 the Bodleian contained 
neither the first nor the second folio Sliakspeare, 
having only one copy of the great dramatist, the 
folio of 1664. Sir Thomas Bodley was himself a 
contemporary of Shakspeare, yet by his express 
order every copy of the plays was banished for more 
than half a century, and, as a consequence, the library 
in 1841 purchased one of the original editions of a 
single play of Marlowe’s, remarkable for its historic 
value, for 131 pounds. 

The Bodleian remained the great British library 
until about the middle of the eighteenth century ; 
when Sir Hans Sloane by will offered his private 
library of 50,000 volumes to the British Government, 
on condition of a certain provision for his three 
daughters; the offer if neglected at home being 
renewed to the Emperor of Russia. Advantage was 
taken of this opportunity, and the Sloane Library was 
established in London in 1753, where it became the 
basis of the British Museum, which was increased in 
1757 by the gift from George II. of the library of the 
Kings of England, and took rank among the first 
libraries of Europe, when in 1823 it received from 
George IV. the fine collection of George III., whose 
queen had been especially successful in gathering 
German and Danish works. Gifts, bequests, and pur¬ 
chases have increased the Museum to vast proportions, 
assisted by large grants from the Government, and 
it claims to possess the greatest variety of works, in 
the greatest number of languages, from the earthen 
cylinders of the Assyrian kings down to the last 
Irish newspapers. 

The Imperial Library of Vienna, founded by 
Frederick III., the patron of the early printers, in 
1440, was in 1789 the largest library in Europe, con¬ 
taining at that time 196,000 volumes, but it is sup¬ 
posed not to have advanced so rapidly as some of its 
rivals. 

The impossibility of ascertaining with exactitude 
the extent of libraries is well exhibited in the fact 
that the Imperial collection of China contained, in 
1790,10,500 distinct works, no account being made 
of the volumes, although some of the separate works 
are known to contain a very large number. 


Of the various national libraries of Europe it is 
impossible to make distinct mention. The library 
of Munich is very varied; that of Berlin is re¬ 
markable for its German literature; Leyden contains 
the largest collection of Dutch; Copenhagen has the 
finest library in the Scandinavian tongue; and 
Pesth, in Hungary, has a fine national collection. 
It is a curious fact that the French Imperial Library 
contains the best collection of the Dutch drama in 
the world, while Oxford has the largest known library 
of Hebrew. In France, outside of Baris, the finest 
collection was formerly at Straslmrg, when* the 
library, previous to the late war, contained 180,000 
volumes. In Rome the Casanata is a very tine col¬ 
lection, while Naples, Milan, Bologna, and Ferrara 
contain large libraries. 

' The first public library within tin* present limits of 
the United States was founded at the College of Vir¬ 
ginia, in 1620, by the donation, from an anonymous 
friend, of Eir Walter Raleigh’s Map of Guiana, and 
four large volumes, of what works is not stated. The 
library and college were destroyed in tin* Indian mas¬ 
sacre in 1622. 

The oldest American library now existing is that of 
Harvard College,established in 1638. It was destroyed 
by fire in 1764, hut was re-established, and in 1 StP.i run- 
tained 118,000 volumes. The first library for public 
use in New York was established in 17*Hi by the 
Chaplain of the King’s forces, who bequeathed his 
collection expressly to found a public library; it con¬ 
tinued without any considerable increase until 17b l, 
when the city presented it to a thriving young sub¬ 
scription library, called tin* New York Society Li¬ 
brary, which in 1703 contained boon volumes, and in 
1860 reached 57,000. 

The library of Yale College was commenced in 
1700, ami thirty years afterwards received a fun* gift 
of books from Bishop Berkeley; it numbered ,m,U0H 
volumes in 1869. 

The Philadelphia Library owes Its origin to Ifenjit* 
min Franklin, in 1731, and was the first siilHeription 
library in America or England. It is especially rich 
in rare copies of early fine printing, both in Europr 
and America, and, although of limited extent, num¬ 
bering 95,000 in 1870, it m a singularly fine collection, 
and perhaps the best general library in the euuntry, 
for the reason that it has omitted burdening its 
shelves with the scientific works which are in Phila¬ 
delphia gathered into the libraries of the Academy 
of Natural Heieneea and the various Medieal mid 
other scientific schools and societies, and hun devoted 
itself to the collection of what may be truly called 
the best style of standard literature. The Congres¬ 
sional Library at Washington was founded in j.Htifi, 
and now ranks as tin* largest library in the Lusted 
Htafces, containing in IK69 # l83,ot|ii volumes, and 
50,000 pamphlets. It had reached Uiuui volumes 
when it was destroyed by the British in IhH, and the 
loss was made good by tin* purchase, by { ’nmgrc'M, of 
the private library of President Jefferson, which I 
reached 6700 volumes. In IHfd the library roiifntnrd 1 
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55,000 volumes, when it was again burned, and a 
new and handsome fire-proof apartment was erected 
for it in the. National < ‘upitol. This library is the 
only one in the United States which enjoys the privi¬ 
lege of the Copyright Law, being legally tad it led to 
a copy of every work copyrighted in the country. 

The vast libraries of other countries have been 
built tip by this means; the Royal Library of France 
lias enjoyed this right for centuries; the Bodleian, 
now the second library of England, has increased by 
this means for two hundred years; and by law, since 
IH.'U, live libraries, the British Museum, the Bodleian, 
the Oum bridge, the Advocates’ of Edinburgh, and 
Trinity College, Dublin, are each entitled to a copy 
of every work published. The Boston Athemcum, 
founded in 1805, possesses an especially fine collection 
of American newspapers and pamphlets. 

The increase in the libraries of America is so rapid 
that it is impossible to furnish accurate statistics, hut 
aome general idea of their respective st/e ran he 
gained from the following table, prepared in the year 


Congressional Library 
Boston Public 4i 
Asha « 

Harvard College 11 
N. V, Mercantile u 
Boston Athemeum 11 

Philadelphia ** 

New York State u 
u u Society a 
Yale College 44 


f.HfCmfl Volumes, 

fotfonu ** 

Rwytitn 11 

IlMglltfl ** 

f o |,boti «* 

l on,non ** 

Kb,tmu 
Td.utiP 41 

biboPii ** 

btMioo ** 


f In the year 1KOO, the public libraries of the Untied 

Mates were computed to reach above twelve and a 
half millions of volumes. 


! o 1 °* 1 T ° f lomal J° Urna H »* useless, and no 
I ' U ' u . m ol tig Ln(?lwh newspapers <,f India is 
. known to i-xist i i M . value of these daily records is 
| now mo well understood that the British Museum pre- 

I M r 'r :l VUHt ,uiml,l ' r " f tln'in, and the library of 
; Melbourne 11 , Australia otl'ered one thousand pounds 
j fur a complete set of the London Times. Tim 
| lemarkable and unexpected revelations made in 
i recent years by the examination of state papers, have 
| also attracted public attention to their value, and it 
j has been proposed that all national archives and 
j documents, of a date sullieiently remote to make 
| them puhhe property, shall lie arranged in sueh 
manner as to make them available to historic stu¬ 
dents, so that such valuable information as Macaulay 
trained Irmn the manuscripts of the Hague and the 
I \ at lean, or those' astonishing discoveries made in the 
! archives of Spain, may lie continued until many of 
Hie mysteries ol the past are explained. 

LibmMo. Strictly a little book, but restricted by 
gmmral use ton, book containing the words of an opera. 

Lift. To lift a form is to remove it temporarily 
hum the press, and thus to suspend the process of 
punting, in order that another form may he put on, 
in the warvmom, each separate portion of printed 
p.uprr, whatever the number of sheets H consists of, 
that H placed upon the poles to dry, is tunned a lift. 

A iurm U .aid to lift when it has been so perfectly 
ju uifmd and locked up that no parts of it drop out on 
being raised from the imposing surface, 

LUfitturutt, Letters cast together on one shank. 
Hm only ligatures now in general use are ,E <E ¥ 

m. «; If 1, lil t ft, il. ’ * 

Numerous varieties of job type, 
in which the lines of the letters are unusually light 
of thin, 


Tlw fird circulating library in (treat Britain w;u 
established by Allan Ramsay, in Kdinluirgli, in I urn, 
Thw style of library has i itemised lupidly throughout 
Hugliuaf enpeciitlh beeiuHc flic principal lihnubnilu 
noUlluw the books bn be taken beyond tfir walls of 
thrcdablislimcfit, but in America, where aSmod a|| 
libraries lewI their books upon eaov cj rent at inc 

libnirieuire mainly restricted to a lighter and Juft tior 
range «f litemture, 

While numerous librarbu of general Utcmtute, of 
m\« nccevi to the inhabitants «»f dnfnvnt fordaftei, 
institute, O'f coitiNc, a tiuwf admirable ami ne»’eviury 

meaionf public imlmvtum, a single national library 
to he founded in n chief city, m the phwr of miner ,al 
referelire, is of ccpml ifnpof tawy, This bfeii of Mit 
vmdiii has, howmer, Ryu but teetsitH adopted; Str 
Thoimt. Ifodley, ttn has Ryu 'dated, included pRyy 
at the beginning ot the proy w * onnnv, no iU'tti 4i 
library admitted novels, mid, as a rioewquHny, tluitv 
yraruttRr its publication the hru edition «f Wav**/ - 
h% after a hmg search, was d» covered in priiate 
llllllli, 

Nett.4|4tprr^ now regarded ns a mod laiuablc hR ! 

hirie record, wen* for a long time excluded, and HR 1 
«ahl that Sir Hubert Reel -strongly objected fo t\ w , 


I lino. 1. Fompfood types which fill the length of 
iiny given mm,am* constitute a line of that measure. 

When types are correctly made, the liuirdines at 
the top and bottom of ouch letter are said to lm<\ 

: ilm " *»Hhnd of useertaintug whether the types of a 

■ foul Hue or m»t m m follows; Take a lower-case m, 

■ and *er if its liuirdines are iwen with tin* liuirdines on 
the other lower-case sorts of the font Then see if 
im Iuvwt hair limo are even with tin* corresponding 
nlroke^ on the capital M, and, if they are, ascertain 
whether the capitals and small capitals line at the 
bottom with flic last named letter, 

Luinut. A letter which has a smooth, flowing 
1 h *oitnd, or which flows smoothly after a mute; as l and 
b in bln, bra; m and it arc also called liquids, 
IdinniL FofHtsimg of or pertaining to letters; 
its, the literal mTorn in written or printed documents, 
Tito word L more fnsptently used to express verbid 
exactness, or the exact following of an original word 
by word; as, a literal translation, 

Liioml Mrrurw, Errors in letbw, as dfstim 
guiniital from verbal errors, which are errors in wmrds. 
f littirary. 1‘ertaining to letters or seholarsldfn 
I4t4imry Proiuvrty* Ownership in copyrights, 
He, nSee Oufvtumim) 
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Literati.—A Latin word adopted into English, letter luni become coated with grease contained in 
and used to denote the learned class. the water, without atleeting tho of the 

Literatum.—Letter for letter.; the following of atone, and, on repeating the experiment, he invaria- 
copy with literal exactness. hly found the same result, Ihis suggested to him 

Literature,—The entire mass of the written or the idea that, some advantage could he derived from 
printed works of any epoch or country, or of the this singular phenomenon, and, being a matt of 
whole globe. It is sometimes used to express a genuity ami perseveranee, this simple aeeident, i e <l 
knowledge of letters as distinguished from seienee, him to the discovery ot lithography. He applied 
and also, in a more restricted sense, to denote polite himself to the arrangement ot suitable ingredients to 
learning, or belles-lettres. compose a crayon and the proper acids to fix it upon 

Lithograph.—A print from a drawing on stone; stone, then to the eo nst met ion of a press to pike the 
also the act of engraving or etching on stone, impressions, 1 his was not an easy task, tor, being 

Lithography a stone, and yw¥h writing) is neither a chemist nor a machinist, and fearing to 
the art of drawing or engraving on stone and the ask advice from any one, lest bis secret should ho 
process of taking impressions from the same. revealed, he shut himself up, learned to draw, and 

Among the various methods of producing imp res- persevered in experimenting tor nearly four years, 
sions, there are none that offer more varieties than until he was able to produce samples sutlieiontly ’ 
lithography. 1st, we have the drawing on stone good to establish the validity of his discovery, and in 
with prepared chalk or crayon. 2d, line drawings the year 1X00 he obtained the exclusive privilege of 
with pen or pencil with lithographic ink, *1d, the exercising his invention, 

engraving on stone with steel-point or diamond, 4th, As soon as his discovery whs made public, h« 
the drawing or writing on prepared paper for traits- received otfbm of large sums of tin now from all parts 
fencing on stone, which we will call autography, of Europe for the privilege of inhig it, or fortmtmr^ 
5th, transferring on stone impressions taken from into partnership to share the proved*, hut, like must 
copper or steel plates, wood-cuts, or type, (1th, pro- inventors, he was so infatuated with Ids dmuvry 
ducing photographs on stone or glass to he printed that he refused all oilers, wishing reserve tu him- 
by lithographic presses. 7th, drawings by lav is or | self the secret of his process, Ihdiig uiiuhle, however, 
wash on stone. And 8th, producing chromos, pic- j to do all the work attending upon the operation of a 
tures resembling oil-painting, the highest attainment ; lithographic establishment, he was obliged to employ 
of lithography. ! assistants to aid him in various parts of the labor, 

Wc propose to give a synopsis of these different ; and little by little his secret wim revealed; ami, us 
branches, beginning with the origin and discovery i lithography sprang up simuihuiroudy throughout 
of the art, and tracing its progress to the present ( every part of < lermauy, hi !Mii|, Senefelder never 
day. derived any material benefit from Ids discovery, 

The process of lithography is founded—1st, upon If te mdd that a Mr, Mhierer, proHoor of drawing 
the adhesion to the smooth face of a stone, of an en- in the public seineds of Munich, invented a reiiipo.Hh 
caustic fat, which forms the lines or traces; 2d, upon lion for the chalk nr crayon for drawing on stone, 
the power acquired by the parts penetrated by this Mcmum. Maiillek ami A ret in up liflemruphic 
encaustic of attracting to themselves and becoming presets chiefly intended for the reproduction *»f fmo 
covered with the printing-ink; 2d, upon the inter- art subject^ and fiuldidted part of the collection of 
position of a film of water, which prevents the drawing of ancient master^ helicevbng to the King of 
adhesion of the ink in all parts of the surface of Bavaria. It win only in IHU2 that Senefelder him* 
the stone not impregnated with the encaustic; amt -Mf n**t tip an e^aliiidnipuit in Vienna, white Mr. 
4th and lastly, upon a pressure applied by the stone Itclamts of Munich, teOled in Milan and Home, In 
sufficient to transfer to paper the greater part of the |*tff Andr-. of«ufeulmch, who Urn I a partner 

ink which covers the greasy tracing of the ericanrtic, ofFetmfrlder, made an tmmemv^ftit attempt to obtain 
Lithography is a German invention, and, like the prhiino* of csfablidiing Utb»graphic prm-tm in 
many other useful arte, owes its origin to a simple lamdon and Baric It h said Unit the p t «d Supdmti 
accident. objected on tin* ground that it*** art tdrtiidint too 

In 1796 Aloysius Benefelder, a musician ami coin* many famfilir** for CHimferlVitinpp In Hid Mr. Hub 
poser, employed in one of the theatres of Munich, mamld cdablMicd the first lisbo^aphic piv.o in 
was in the habit of using pieces of slate of linicMoiic, London, but Uthopraphv did ted France until 

found in great quantity in the neighborhood of that the rcatorntion of the tWUms c. tv tiirotte, In 
city, on which to arrange for drawing ltk euttipo* t»P» Mr, Huwluum, win* hud mi lofaldidiiiintt in 
sitions previous to putting them on paper. While so Muihotmn n*t up branched in VHmc* m4 fLrfttt, md 
engaged, he wrote with a pencil on a piece of tlite in th,* Mhmhm year in Bb IV|-nbuu', Madrid, and 
stone, for his mother, a memorandum of some clothes Icmdon, 

the washerwoman was about taking away, amt iamb In t si t Mr. Mart.l 4»- Hrrr.-x, !»v to 

vertently dropped it in a slop-bucket full of greasy {■>,.,«•!. f ioven.imtit b« .vuuiur »!..* m.nmf>mrto 
water; hastily withdrawing it, fearful lest it should < S.rmany, publish.*} some »m lbb-gra- 

become effaced, to his astonishment he saw that .-very j.hy In his report, ami .spbinmi, with «r.«t talent, 
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tiie advantages of this new art; and his remarks 
attracted the attention of men of science. 

In 1817 Count Lasteyrie succeeded in introducing 
lithography into France. He made several journeys 
into Germany to gain information, and studied the 
process until he became, in fact, a lithographer him¬ 
self. In the interim Mr. Engelman established a 
branch in Paris, and, as he understood the business 
practically, he soon produced specimens which ob¬ 
tained an honorable mention from the Paris Institute. 
Paris then possessed two lithographic establishments. 
Unfortunately, Lasteyrie and Engelman became 
jealous of each other, and kept the whole process a 


disinterested, he published the result of his exneri- 
ence m a treatise on the new art. 

Thus lithography progressed slowly and with much 
difficulty every practitioner keeping to himself the 
secret of his experience, and refusing to impart it to 
others. Every new beginner was aided only by a 
general theory, which was very insufficient when 
put m practice. 


The government subjected the privilege to the Law 
of Censure, which compelled the lithographers to 
submit to a censor a proof of all their work before 
going on with the printing, and limited the brevets 
or licenses to three, but the number was increased 
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secret; both had spent a fortune in fostering lithog¬ 
raphy. At this time the Royal School of France for 
Roads and Bridges obtained from the director-general 
permission to establish lithographic presses, and Mr. 
Harcourt, one of the oldest pupils, was intrusted with 
their management, but, being unacquainted with the 
process, and Lasteyrie and Engelman refusing to 
impart any information, he was at first entirely at 
a loss how to proceed, until Mr. Berigney, the 
director of the school, received from a learned friend 
in Germany several notes of information, which gave 
him some knowledge of the process, but left him 
still very deficient in practice; and it was only after 
repeated failures for more than a year that, by seif- 
taught experience, he met with some success.- Being 


from time to time, and new brevets were granted to 
some applicants for special favors, and at the time 
of the revolution of 1830 the restriction was removed, 
and the trade became free. 

Lithography was introduced into the United States 
in 1828 by Messrs. Pendleton Brothers, plate-printers 
and stationers in Boston, who added lithographic 
presses to their establishment. In 1829 John Pen¬ 
dleton, one of the brothers, came to Philadelphia, 
and set up a lithographic establishment in partner¬ 
ship with Mr. C. G. Childs, bank-note engraver, and 
a Mr. Kearney, under the name of Pendleton, Kear¬ 
ney & Childs. This firm existed but a short time. 
Messrs. Pendleton and Kearney going out of it, Mr. 
Henry Inman, a painter of great talent, then joined 
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Mr. Childs, and the establishment went under the 
name of Childs & Inman up to 1832, when the writer 
of this sketch, together with a Mr. George Lehman, 
an artist of merit, succeeded them, under the name of 
Lehman & Duval. Mr. John Pendleton, on leaving 
Philadelphia in 1830, settled in New York, and con¬ 
tinued the business in that city for many years. 
The chief difficulty at that time was to procure 
practical artists and printers, and it impeded the 
progress of the art very materially. 

An establishment was started in Baltimore in 1831, 
by an artist named Swett, but, owing to his decease, 
which took place a short time afterwards, the estab¬ 
lishment was not continued, and no lithographic 
presses were set up in Baltimore until some years 
later. Another attempt was made in Philadelphia in 
1831 by Messrs. Kennedy & Lucas, stationers, to set 
up lithographic presses, but, not being able to procure 
a practical printer, they abandoned the enterprise. 

The establishment in Philadelphia produced some 
specimens of the art which made, a very favorable 
impression. It may not be out of place to mention 
here that the principal lithographic artist in the 
United States at that time was a deaf-and-dumb 
young man named Albert Newsam, who had been 
instructed by Mr. Childs. Many portraits litho¬ 
graphed by this talented artist would bear favorable 
comparison with the best ones of the present time; 
he was remarkable for accurate rcsemblanees. 

We would like to mention the names of several 
artists and proprietors of establishments who con¬ 
tributed to the advancement of lithography in the 
United States, but this would extend our article 
beyond the limits intended, and we leave their pro¬ 
ductions, which are before the public, to testify to 
their merits. However, the progress of lithography 
was not without its drawbacks at the outset. Several 
publishers of prints, whose desire was for money 
rather than for the interest of the art, flooded the route* 
try with the commonest kind of pictures, wretchedly 
executed, which gave a very unfavorable impression of 
lithography. Not only the public, hut the artists also, 
shunned an art which seemed to promise hut medi¬ 
ocrity, and very poor pecuniary compensation. It, 
was quite the opposite in Europe, where, at the Mart, 
artists of the highest merit, such as Isabey, MauzuLo 
DubufF, Aubrey le Conte, Marin Lavignc, mui a 
number of others, did not disdain to intrust lithog¬ 
raphy^ with some of their best productions, whLh 
gave it at once a rank among the tine arts. We 
beg pardon for this digression, and will now proceed 
with our subject. 

In 1831 there were but three establishments in the 
United States, occupying about eight presses in all, 
while at the present time there are upwards of fifty * 
five establishments, occupying at least four hundred 
and fifty hand- and about thirty steam-presses. Tills 
great auxiliary to manual labor was only recently 
supplied to lithography. The first steam-prem wm 
invented in Paris in 1850, by a Frenchman, named 
Eugues. He sold the patent for England to %hmm« 


Hughes & Kimber, press-builders of London, who 
made important improvements on the fn>i pattern 
and introduced it into the United States in ISdfi. it ^ 



tin* pattern tttmi in use at the present line*, 
there wa* one tmmi»tUHurc»| in .mii** 

time fireiioti^ which h Hlitt In »hc in wnm r.mtbHdi- 
Ilirny 111 New York md Itatott. There ns.- 


ie*w 
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several patterns imported from Germany, anil Mr. 
Hoe, the celebrated American prtwehuilder, has also 
lately introduced a steam lithographic j»nw, The 
need of steam-power had been frit for it long time tn 
lithography, in emmpienee of the hard labor nttmuL 
ing the work of the hittttPpreHH, In ISAo the writer 
of this notice, by a simple combination, added the 
steam-power tit bin ha«d«p* v * WJrt * Im* only su far m to 
save muscular labor, while the steam-presses in use 
at the present time do the work mi the mime prinei- 
ple an the typographic presses, 

DRsdttmoN oFTiiKMvmtru* town t\ ; 

any, ani> mu mowh mmuANtu or tiih 1 

in fkfwFiNT \ 

Before entering on the description of Hie different , 

methods of lithographing, we fed it inn*eentry t*» m«\ j 
to the practitioners of the trade, who will, m* I 
doubt, fmd our notice iiicoiii|dd*% that iw thrm are | 
varieties of combinations that can lie lived in nnihticr 
the different preparation*, we do riot propose t»» ib\ e ! 
more than one formula for cadi preparation, tmr do ! 
we propose to enter into flic c%pliiiiJ4fton of all the ! 
i m per feet bum that may occur, mid the nay in wbidi ; 
they run he remedied, I 

Lithmjrttpfur tShimu The lithographic tiro 

caleareous, of superior texture, composed I*f eillbouie 
arid, argil And sile\, The) vary in color bom Iblif : 
y el lew to dark gray, They are mmeeptiMo of reedy - 
big very high polish, ami a era in niffideftfh dose to 
admit of fine and sharp lines, anil th*w have to he : 
hard enough to resist the modulation to winch the 
drawing him to he subject* 4 he foie pmitmc, and >d 
sufficiently porous f** be itupr* gnat* 4 lo tie* yrwv 
Kuhstanees of which the emu mu i air omipmrd, Tim 
yellow, when suifieindiv loud, me p*» b ruble for 
erayon drawiiiff, iu the mtiu run Mfn see hn woif, . 
while the gray, being tinnier, are letter lut mprumg, 
the graver fmi.t cleaner mid sharper Imre flic 
pale yellows are generally uiv soft, aw*I not oiitnlde 
fm any kind of tine work ; the add leu loo mm 1$ «ifrrf , 
mi them, und flic drawing* arc dctci unrated by Imittg 
the fmetiniH in fhcudduUtioM; the grease of the ink 
alio penetrates through the po$rs, and destroy* the ’ 
transparency of fhednndog, ’ ; 

The best i|iia,fw*s <4 f hG stone arc found at, ^ofen • 
hofcii, hi fhnmria, nmir Munich, edme fwvo h r »«*i ; 
found in the Pyretiren and at ( 1i Mc.mrotu, itt f tatter, 
They occur aim in great ipiautifiM* m fUe * mmfv 
of Pappcidieiiit, *d the latihsof the ffitntbo, 'the* 1 
arefmnd In the Tubed iHrmM on the lends of the j 
MkdwippL In 1^41 the iinfer found « iddijsnitrif '* ! 

in the city of Hb Louis, and Uudv at t '#»§«** < hiardcau; 1 
and he was t*dd hv a lithograph**! of m, Loud, i 

recently, fiat m wmUtig Hie e*. ;u ifiom $v*» the centre 

piem of the bridge, now m co»c4oiei,em opp«t§r flat I 

city, ii bed of ItfSiograpliie inme mm stun L , at f* ef , 

hehiw ilm Htirtkec of dm river, |!t*b m gendail rim • 
Minm-upiu if? Mies c mu tuof^ or pv * of 

iron, which rnmien thm uiifif her ilm- wmk, They i 

hav«^ liceil found, atr, ? hi fbc klatra of 1 1 wild i 


I uluiim hut „i V( , ry dark-l.hu> color, and too hard, 

T ' ‘‘ ,r • l "' V US( ‘ i11 Otho^rnphy. The Kuropcan 
yoncs arc imported with rough dressing, and arc 
unshed m the lithographic cstalili.sluncnts, hv being 
grained or polished, aeionling to the nature of the 
wuik h»r winch they are intended 

: , l '!“' ( ' r T Snil SU>nn - .- This ‘deration, although 

app.ueu ly siinplu, retpiires the utmost care, as the sue- 

TT! t !'V. l,tlSl iu Jl Jtmit measure, on the 

’! I >v "* th ,'‘ '• nuu "f the stone. To be. suitable for 
hue ei,you drawing, and to enable the artist to pro- 
: < <ieo «•!«•:«, and well-hlomled tints, it must be fine, 
gue, and sharp. The erayon producing the .hawing 
■eiug laid oil the top of each grain, if they are coarse 
:m<1 :u ; ,l t ,!,1 't. the drawing will he ooarso, and produce 
: r, ’"" h uupressions; if they are Hat, the crayon will slip 
; over the surface, preventing the artist from giving 
' ‘ to *•»- vigorous parts of his drawing 

and bl.-mhng the fine tints, and the impressions will 
he monotonous and without etfeet. Simple as this 
; operation may appear, hut few hands succeed in pro- 
: diicttig n gtial prntti, 

! Vhv Mtmic h crained in the following manner. One 
; *umr placed <»n haw laid hnriwmtally over a 

I birnyh, fine nimd i* Hiftmi over the face, then water 
h .HpriiiUeii on it, and a ntone of «maller msm i» 
tdnerd evi r file mind, ami rubbed with a circular 
: fiiMtieii until tin* mind w grouml; the top ntoue m 
flan iat^ed, new ^and m added, ami tlie rubbing in 
, tldi operation is repented until the grain in 

ntf t'daetofy» 1 here are generally two or three graden 

■ f d* and u»ed, eommeueing with a eoarner kind, ho as to 
cut the 4one more tpiiekly, and the finest is used to 
produce the pmim The quality «f tlm grain ilependw 
eittti'»*Iy oft the motion of the hand of the grainer. If 
lie moves tin* stone in a wide etrele* the grain is gener¬ 
ally ttat, but by moving in a small eirele, ami rever- 
•nitc it from right to left, ami left to right, alternately, 
a tine sharp grain H obtained. The last Hand Hhouid 
be ii ^ 4 too long, as by rubbing the «hme when 
fin* -amt in minced to mere mud, the grain would 
tm »b-4roved, When flic grain m satisfactory, the 
Qfoiici nre washed with chain water, and dried, and 
it not to fie mod immediately, they should he kept 
wrapped in clean paper, to prevent the face from 

brine soiled, 

/oloi&oo/ of iitr Stmr»i< When the shine is to be 
turd for line- or pen-drawing, engraving or transfer- 
um% the face mnM be polished flmfcwith pumice-stone, 
and finished with n Hcoteh stone, sueh as m used in 
the marble >nrds; if must be free from Hand holw or 
“o-rateijes, 

('rttynm* The crayon must lie cont¬ 
inued **n m to adhere to the stone, and penetrate it 
^nifiriciitly to resist the addulation ami give adlie- 
tpoit to the prtnfingbnk w*hen the tirawing is washnl 
off will* litrpcfitiii*\mi m to yield hi the paper the ink 
received from the printing-roller. The crayon must 
be sufficiently hard to permit of its being cut to a fine 
point, so m to produce sharp and clean lines, and to 
bear a certain amount of pressure without bending 
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or breaking. If too dry, it does not penetrate the 
stone sufficiently, and if too fat and greasy, it spreads 
in the pores, invades the spaces between the grain, 
and destroys the transparency of the drawing. The 
following composition will give the desired results: 

Yellow wax (pure).82 parts. 

Mutton suet.4 “ 

White Castile soap.24 u 

Salt of nitre.1 “ 

Fine calcined lampblack ... 7 “ 

As the soap contains more or less water, according 
as it is more or less fresh, this proportion is calcu¬ 
lated for dry soap. It is, therefore, best to cut it in 
thin slices and dry it before using it. 

In manufacturing the crayon from these ingre¬ 
dients, the salt of nitre has to be dissolved separately 
(in a small copper or iron saucepan) in seven times 
its weight in water, and kept warm until the proper 
time, when it is to be added to the mass. The suet 
and wax are first melted in a copper or iron sauce¬ 
pan, then the soap is added in small quantities at a 
time, to avoid tumefaction. The composition must 
be stirred steadily, with an iron spatula, when these 
three ingredients are dissolved, the salt of nitre is 
added, also by small quantities at a time, to prevent 
too much effervescence. The black is next added, 
little by little, by stirring with the spatula, to incor¬ 
porate it into the mass. The temperature is then 
increased until the mixture takes lire upon touching 
the surface with a piece of red-hot iron, and tint 
flame is allowed to bum one minute. The saucepan 
is then covered to put out the flame, and taken off 
the fire; then the lid is lifted up and the fire set in 
again, but only to burn the scum formed on the surface. 
The mixture is then allowed to cool somewhat, when 
itis poured on a marble slab, divided into small lumps, 
and melted over again. 

This second melting is done to incorporate the mass 
more thoroughly, so as to give a finer texture to the 
crayon. The degree of cooking is of the utmost im¬ 
portance: if too much, the stone is not sufficiently 
impregnated; and if not enough, it is too soft 
and greasy, and does not work clean, hut produces 
heavy and muddy impressions: therefore this ope¬ 
ration requires great care. Should the temperature 
rise too high, the mixture might he carbonized 
and would then be unfit for use. It is best to proceed 
slowly, and from time to time take some of tin* mix¬ 
ture to cool, and try it. When arrived at the proper 
point, it is poured in a mould, or in an iron frame, 
over a marble slab, and cut with a thin-bladed knife' 
before it becomes cold. It is necessary to mb the 
slab with the soap, to prevent the craven from ad¬ 
hering to it. As a greater quantity is mixed than raw 
be poured at once, it is necessary to have tin* tempera¬ 
ture of the mass high enough to keep it liquid, so * 
that it may be poured again, until the whole is cut or i 
moulded into crayon. It is customary to make three 
numbers of crayons, that is to say, crayons of three dif¬ 
ferent degrees of hardness, so as to suit different tem¬ 


peratures, and the different natures of drawings; those 
different degrees may he obtained by increasing the 
proportion of salt of nitre, or allowing the mixture 
to cook longer, hut it is safer to obtain the difference 
by cooking, as too much nitre renders the crayon too 
brittle. 

JMkoyraphb 3d riiimth The manipulation i H 
the same as that described for the crayon, with dif¬ 
ferent ingredients. The following are the proportions: 


Yellow wax ........ 4 park 

Mutton suet ........ 3 *» 

White ('astile soap . ..... LI H 

(him shellac ........ d « 

Fine lampblack 14 


The mutton stud, and wax arc dissolved first, the 
soap added, then the gum shellac; when the mixture 
is well incorporated, the temperature u raised until 
it takes fire, and the flame allowed to burn one 
minute; then the mixture U taken off the fire, to 
cool somewhat, and the lampblack is added, the 
whole being stirred steadily until it h well mixed. 
Then the saucepan h put over the fire again, and the 
cooking continued tor a quarter of an hour; then the 
mixture U poured mer a slab, which km been previ¬ 
ously rubbed with soap; when cold, it b put again over 
the itr«q mul'Mtirrcd as before, and wlimi melted a 
second time, it is poured agittn over the dub, then 
cut in small pieces, convenient for urn. It m best to 
keep it some time before udng It. 

Writ'my* Ink /nr fm/i/griTon/, or AnUnfrnphir ink, 
—The Autographic ink w composed jw follow** 


White wa\ , ....... .parts. 

White (‘astile soap ft ** 

Mnt ton met . f* ** 

(turn shellac . , , ** 

(him mastm ft o 

C*opnf rodn , , , * ...» A 11 
Flowers of sulphur ...... ** 


iW lids ink requires great care in manijm- 

ialbtj, Uum copal m mAu4 first In a copper or Iron 
saucepan* When heated to sttrli » degree that it gives 
forth h crackling sound, tin* sulphur U added; the 
mixture then takes lifts When these two ingredients 
are liquid, the wax ih added, then the hu* f,; when 
these are well di Hofced, the gum then the 

shellac; the mixture is kept burning until trdfterd to 
twort birds of its original bulk, tkm allowed to cool 
somewhat, then |«#nrrd on a dab and rut in 
for trne, Thrn ink h very pale in color, but law mi 
advantage over the lithographic Ink in \ mm 
more fluid, and penetrates better into the stone. 
It may be preserve*t liquid tor any length of time by 
dissolving over the tire I pun of ink in b parts of 
water f boiling if unlit reduced to three thurtin the 
quantity, and then buttling it tight, t f *i Wuh*k hm 
ticeff llliilillfmtnrrd for some ilsttr is the |*st for 
preserving liquid, 

hi* fur hum or m *NW», Them draw* 

tap itrn made with crayon and three different Hurts 
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of ink, which we will designate as Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 Ink No. 1 is composed as follows : 

Castile soap.6 parts. 

Mutton suet. 4 “ 

Gum mastic (in tears).4 “ 

Gum shellac . . . '.4 “ 

Lampblack .2 “ 

No. 2.—The same as the above, with the addition 
of one part of Venice turpentine. 

No. 3 is the common lithographic writing-ink and 
the crayon, the same as for other drawings. The 
manipulation of this ink is the same as for the 
writing-ink, with the exception that it must be 
cooked very hard and dry. 

Ink for Taking the Impressions from Plates to be 
transferred. 


White wax. 

• . . i pound. 

White Castile soap . . . 

• • . * “ 

Gum shellac. 

• . . * “ 

Burgundy pitch . . . . 

. . .i « 

Mutton suet. 

• ■ . i “ 

Venice turpentine . . . 

. . . j “ 

Fine lampblack .... 

. . . 1 ounce. 


This printing-ink is made in the manner already 
described as applicable to other inks. It is also used 
for taking the impressions from engravings on stone 
to be transferred, with tlxc addition of one-third of 
common printing-ink. 

Line- and Pen-Drawings and Writing on Stone. _ 

Line-drawings and writing are made on polished 
stones. Before commencing his drawing, the artist 
sprinkles a few drops of turpentine, which he spreads 
quickly and uniformly over the whole surface with a 
small piece of dry rag. This preparation facilitates 
the adhesion of the ink to the stone, and enables 
the artist to produce finer and sharper lines. The 
ink used is the same that we have described as litho¬ 
graphic ink. It is mixed as follows: The artist takes 
a small saucer, mbs the bottom with a piece of ink 
until it is well coated, then adds a few drops of water, 
and rubs with the ends of the fingers until the water 
has dissolved the ink and made it fluid; as soon 
as it becomes by evaporation too thick to flow, it 
must be made fresh. The pens used for this 
style of work are made of very thin bands of steel 
resembling watch-springs, mounted on small handles, 
which the artists generally prepare themselves. They 
are cut and split with fine scissors. This simple 
operation has to be learned by practice, and requires 
some perseverance. 

The Engraving on Stone. —The engravings are also 
produced on polished stones, but the mode of preparing 

the surface for drawing is different. In this owe the 
engraver prepares the face of the stone with a mix- 
ure of gum arable and nitric acid, which he spreads 
uniformly with a camel’s-hair brush over the surface, 
and before allowing it to dry, ho wipes off the surplus 
with a rag, so as to leave but a thin coating. The 
ace of the stone may also be rubbed with oxalic salt 


□stead of gum and acid; with this preparation the 
graver cuts more freely. He then spreads some 
coloring powder, either red chalk or lampblack 
uniformly over the face. Without this coloring il 
would be difficult to see the work on the stone. 
The gum should not be left so thick on the stone 
as to prevent the graver from cutting freely. The 
instruments used for engraving are steel points, man¬ 
ufactured for the purpose, and diamond points: the 
diamond cuts finer and sharper lines, but it generally 
cuts only m one direction, and for that reason is 

°r T j 1 ? 0 . 01176111611 ** T he engraver having accom¬ 
plished his part, the printer spreads linseed or palm 
oil over the face of the stone, which impregnates all 
the parts where the crust has been cut by the graver* 
the stone is then coated with the same ink used in 
taking the impressions for transferring, to which a 
few drops of linseed oil is added, to make it softer, 
ihe ink lodges in all the engraved parts, while the 
other parts, protected by the crust formed by the 
gum and acid, or oxalic salt, remain unaffected. The 
stone being then washed the engraving becomes per- 
rectly clear. In taking the impressions of this style 
of work, the stone is inked with what the printers 
call a dauber, the roller being used only to take off 
the superfluous ink from the face of the stone. 

Autographic Drawings , or Drawings on Paper for 
transferring . Autographic drawings are made on 
prepared paper with autographic ink, and transferred 
to the stone in a manner which will be explained 
under its proper head. The ink is dissolved in the 
same manner as for writing on stone. 

Crayon-Drawings on Stone.— -As drawing is not to 
be taught by theory, we will only mention it in 
its. relation to lithography, remarking that any 
artist who can draw on paper can, by practice, 
j become proficient in drawing on stone. 

The artist, having to execute a drawing on stone, 
makes a minute tracing, with soft conte crayons, 
of the design he desires to lithograph, and, hav¬ 
ing been supplied with a stone properly grained, 
makes an offset of his tracing on the stone; the 
outlines being thus transferred, he has a guide for 
his lithographic drawing. Great care has to be taken 
to keep the face of the stone perfectly clean and free 
from any contamination, as it is extremely sensitive 
when grained for drawing; the pressure of the hands 
or fingers will cause a stain in the printing,'although 
it may not be detected on the stone previous to draw¬ 
ing upon it. The artist, while at work, should 
not keep his mouth too near the face of the stone, as 
the breath would affect it; small pellicles falling from 
the hairs will print as black as if steeped in ink. 
When the stone is laid on the drawing-table, blocks of 
wood are placed at each side, and a smooth board is 
laid across to support the arms and hands and prevent 
them from touching the stones. The lithographic 
crayon not being strong enough to bear the pressure 
of the knife, the point is made by cutting upward, 
the crayon reposing on the end of the finger. The 
manner in which the crayon is applied to the stone 
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has a corresponding effect on the impressions; that is 
to say, if the artist touches with a timid hand, ami 
does not apply the crayon firmly, although he may, 
by repeated touches, produce apparently the proper 
effect on the stone, the drawing will print ragged. 
The reason for this is that the first touch which 
covers the grain does not penetrate the stone, and 
interpose between it and the additional touches, and 
prevent them from impregnating it also, and when 
such drawings have been washed off with turpentine, 
which is indispensable in commencing the printing, 
they do not give sufficient adhesion to the printing- 
ink. On the contrary, when the crayon is applied 
with a firm and bold hand, it penetrates strongly and 
produces brilliant and vigorous impressions. 

Drawings by Lav is or Wash on Stone —This style 
of drawing has never been fairly brought into practice 
as yet, but we will describe it, in the hope that some 
artist may be induced to try it. Pertain styles of 
drawing may be produced by this method in one- 
tenth part of the time that would be required by any 
other. The stone must be a dark-blue one, of the finest 
texture, grained very fine and free from sand holes or 
scratches. The artist begins by drawing lines on the 
margin of the stone and covering them with a pre¬ 
paration of gum and acid to limit the edges of his 
drawing; then with a camePs-hair pencil he lays 
the first wash rapidly over the whole surface with the 
ink we have described as No. 1. This first wash being 
intended to produce the half-tints only, it must ho 
laid on very thin. When this first wash is dry, he 
proceeds to work the details with ink No. 2, blending 
with crayon the edges of the ink lines, and termi¬ 
nates by bringing up the vigorous parts with the 
ordinary lithographic ink, and producing the high 
lights with the scraper. In order to facilitate the ; 
rapid execution which is necessary for this style of : 
drawing, the design may he first sketched upon tin* 
stone with lead-pencil, and, as it is important that the 
ink should not dry in places before, being laid per¬ 
fectly smooth, a basin full of warm water may ho , 
kept under or near the drawing-table, so that the ■ 
vapor of the water shall reach the stone, keeping it 
moist and preventing the ink from drying too fast, "of 
-course it requires promptitude and skill in handling 
the pencil, but not more than are required in drawing ‘ 
on paper with India ink. Drawings made by this 
process are fair imitations of aquatiutu. They 
require no acidulation, but simply gumming before 
being charged with the roller, ami are treated geuer- 
ally like transfers on stone. " I 

Chromo-Lithography ,—The chromes are without 
exception the finest products of the art of lithography. 
This method requires in the artist great intelligence 
in the management of the colors, as he has not, like 
the painter, the advantage of Hoeing the effect of each 
touch of the pencil as he progresses. He has to draw - 
with black material each color on a separate stone, ^ 
and, consequently, must bear in mind not only tlu* effort I 
that each touch will produce when printed with the 
proper color under or over a number of other colors, : 


but also the effect that each will haw in modifying 
the tone of the adjoining colors. As tin* coat of e<q or 
deposited upon the paper i* very thin, it is <mly by 
the multiplicity of colors that the depth of tone, the 
harmony of colors, and the mellowness of an oil- 
painting are ultimately attained* 

The artist proceeds In the following manner. First 
he designs on a stone an outline of his subject, and 
gets as many impressions printed of this outline m 
In* intends to introduce colors in Ids chrome, The 
impressions, as soon as printed, and before the ink 
dries, are powdered with red chalk, so an to have the 
lines only routed with tin- chalk, and tn that rendi¬ 
tion are transferred or set off on the don*- intended for 
each color. These ehalk lines serve m a guide to 
work tin* drawing for eurh color tit its proper pinee. 
Then the artist proceed* with It is work, commencing 
with the lightest color, and using a separate stone 
for each color, until the picture h hr* night to the 
proper tone and finish, To aid hint tit judging of 
the tone required for each additional color, proof# 
are taken of Ids drawing as he proceeds the printing 
following in the same order, 

Ghromodithogrupv, like the other branches of 
lithography, has been many years in attaining its 
present, degree of perfection, In I *'.**;, a Furidnu 
lithographer, named Intend v, rGitlbfrd at the indus¬ 
trial fair held at Tarts tu that year, specimens of 
large female heads printed in tint* of different colors, 
by a process which ho called Uthochrom) ; hut no 
attempts were made sit these first specimen^ fu produce 
anything heifer titan the common colored lithographs. 
The draw mg 4 were badly o\ccuted, and the attempt 
produced an unfavorable ittiprevdoit aimuig artists, 
and no further notice was taken of Inhoehrmny, 
in in 10 , Motors* hhigediiijiii, tJodr oHtablsditsiciit 
in Mnllimwe, produce*! teveral »rctn *4 muill land¬ 
scapes printed in oihcolor q empbw mg tom colors only, 
yellow, red, blue, and black ; the dtuw me* were very 
artistically executed, and the eofutw jtideioff 4v coin- 
blued, and they produced u \cry favorabb< impression 
among artists and amateur*, 

I bey stilHcqiiHitly n o d a greater number of colors 
in their produefunis, and tii, tr *■ 1 1 1 #f#* an uni, They 
also introduced f id * new style of Stl boomed sing into 
their establishment m Turin wfmtv Mr, Whmveolo 
(now Trottwmr m the A eat Icon of hsa Ado of Finite 
delptibif was their pi hcapal and pi oduerd 

some remark able * lint noth mg of a very 

fdabonde character attempted, and the art was 
principally employed in the poMtoffm of t W e 4iow< 
cards and fancy hihHk l,,»m Tmbppe, Tom Ring of 
the French, gave Mr, Kmoduiun a p m met td twelve 
hundred francs a year, a* a reward lor hn improve 
ttiettf in the art of lithograph*. In cq Mo-oim 
Ifatmart and Rmflier*, who had and«*d Mews, 

Ftigcltiinti In icmdoii* introdwcrtl pnntmc in colors 
in objects of art* aid produced ivoark .side sprr'IIilHH 
which fairly clevaifcd the process to a jeW'^ amom; tin* 
lin*^ arts* H$iIh«s|ii* idly the government of Tni«ia 

CTtaWblMMl litl«<j,*raj4<if j<rivwvt in O rEiit, twtlrr tlus 
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direction of eminent artists, for the reproduction, 
fae-simile, of celebrated iiatniiiigH of undent masters! 
In 1849, the writer of litis sketch enquired M t\ Hehues- 
sole, the talented artist above named, and introduced 
tlicchromo Into hbn’stnldlshment in lliitttdelphla. Mr, 
geltuessele product**! Home fine specimens in rltmmo, 
among whieh were tin* portrait of Washington and 
Lafayette, whieh obtained the Stiver Medal from the 
Frankltu Institute of Philadelphia in ispi, the 
American Institute of New York in tSdo, the Mary- 
land Institute of Itatiimore m Hid, and at the Metro¬ 
politan Fair held in Wadtimrhut < ‘ity in ts;*^ the 
Massachusetts (Itarltahle Asocial ton in I M.VJ, and the 
Bronze Medal of flic World* * Fair of Unmlyn in I-Hdti, 
Mr. Rwbimk* then t MutmUduttcr of indents of the 
Fruted States, 11 in drat ®t the Senate edition of hU 
report mi Mechanics with a frmtftofdm* printed in 
colors, presented !»y the writer, whieh ho itobgmded 
m a specimen of immtbne fatiiftteg for a Inch lie win 
highly complimented hy the Art Jmtnml of London, 
At that time the edaldsdnnenl with all its euntento 
was dost ro ved hy tire, and a Luge coSh-ein#i$ of chromo i 
ready for pul 4 lent ion a* te hot; malum* remained r\ * 
eept it few pro»d“ dwcM Horn m pow ;->ton of f hr arthL 
After that time undone of at* v importance nua 
attempted in rhr*mm in tin* f toted Slat* 4 ihr neat I v 
eight yearn. In I non, Me MiddL-fen, a lifho aapher of 
(dteimmti, produced un line pm trim* <«f Waddng 
ton and u mitnher **f other eminent pn iniiaar-t »»t the 
United State**, %% titoli had great -uicer'i-t , fiti ag*mto 
represented him sm the «««h one $n the rofinfry who 
posses-wd tin* morel *<f f iisa to of' pirhuv, innomip 

what had Lem produced p>v \iumh, Ifimmmi 
ehrnmoditlio,ar;6ph>, Jiir t»e.a *4tou um* arf^ inn 
been improving -Uraddi for tie- pa-t few >ra?o, and 
the picture* now pmdiited motte »ot fnsititftc w 
closely that it teqiiuio a §«*>* fte^toue h\ defect the 

difference, We mwi pmo to the funding branch of 
Lithography, 

f/ie o/ r Vote! a el /#eeo cen* 

\\ hfai flic ml Ft ha * e*mt|dv?c< t w ms t, *o*u mo* !♦# 
ip* being printed, it Ion to I#* pi* paoal or m'fdtilUfrd 
with a mi \ Li re of 411m malm dwhrd in water and 

nitric mud, in fin* ptopMifion^ #»| * mu<® -4 *4 411110 *14 • 

ounce* of wafer, and I; muo *',* *4 mtuc acid of flic ’ 
Kpeelfic gravity ol ;iid m **, I hi* mnitiie »» folic 

kept in a glu jo boftto, a nh a gl® * stopper to pictctit 

the rviiporiifnm of ter ,*md tecMf >W r h m to hr 
tiilieft fo frentHafe the a* update«n m fin /li* nath and 
of the di met sue s«fl the ipndUy “f fhe alofir, 

The pale irlhoa L on.‘ m cut/ ? piaahu, cafinnf 

ntftud 4romr a* nluLurei*, d f 14 dr*nuuc'i wsfh deln ate 
tinta lllimi the 4. no' in 04,10) W'4lM lose 

their fine wmL it m Inf an ei a* m n*ol, I lie 

nioditif afioti n cfhv,| , uhra l H die anio'iiiit of pre 

parahon pm * cmh- irom. o.e l» v ol wafer, 

Tit* prepare *n u too dnnun/m dm tolloiimc 

imumcr, rho - m mdo a ^to.r a mlh 

dear*jmuu?H r U r with a lamp* flit 

ntitidh lour Urn 4 ;a he b . * m Lm* o M f,V unrein *4 th» 
itutii onimir ot the 4 nvA,m r u mth an mlditmiwl 
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supply Liken m the brush, he passes rapidly over the 

h : the bmsh in t,a ' sHi,iK 

1111 ! ; n ; par:ltiou ° nth ° ^ wino ], a3 
s , , : ; / ,,[| (i r M : of its f<mv - Thtw tl,c now 
; yppl\ >, tomjMTOl JUKI roplonislu'd without the artist 
■ lM ' Ul "i .** *>1> t<> take it from the howl,-a^mS 

lal . the operation „„ w t be done 

i 1 U> , m lhat tht> I'roparation shall act simul- 
; t.uiennslv over the whole drawing. This preparation 

! l !, , . ( P ""r r il OV * ,r tlu ‘ na P m < lm,i Hmplyaets on 

pmth <d the Htoue xvhieh are not eoverod It 
{.er , elrat,'s hetw,, t .n the grains and keeps them divided 
. ‘‘hni” the stone and bringing the parts covered 
*y the .•rayon slightly in relief, and at the. same time 
> < pmes a lodgment, |or the water used in the printing 
t„ preserve the transparency of the drawing. 

Him Inn;/ the //nunlnifu with Turfifiitinc.-J This 
operation, whieh is now considered indispensable 
rtan.oi resorted to hy the early practitioners; they 
used to charge the drawing with the printing-ink 
HVrr t he cmyou, without washing; it otf, lmt the effect 
uf this whs to make the first impre.SHions heavy and 
ittifutded, and it was only hy uniti# very stiff ink, and 
numbers of proofs, that this coat of crayon 
^uid be entirely removed from the stone, and the 
aitlnevs of the ink wort* out flu* fine tints of the 
di;m itm and tie,4ro\ etl the mellowruHS of tlu* eff(*et. 
lid 1 * 0* avoided by the washing off, as hy removing 
, li j v vnymi the impregnated parts of the stone 

, ur *‘ ? r * 4i4 hi the adhesion of the ink deposited 
by^ the roller. The operation is surprising to the 
ittitmftihed, The writer recollects an instance which 
raitie under his notice in the early days of lithography, 
which if tit ay not he out of place to describe here! 
Hr had under Ids hands, for proving, a largo and 
beautiful drawing of a female bust, drawn on stone 
be a Poly artist, who had spent considerable labor 
tipmi it* As was customary in those days, the artist 
d* dmt to be present at the proving of her drawing; 
and ’-till* was standing in front of the press, watching 
flu* operation with anxiety. When the sponge with 
ilte turpentine was applied to the drawing, and she 
noticed that if all disappeared, the stone becoming 
pcifrrth blank, she almost fainted, thinking that her 
IttOiUliftd drmUng was destroyed; Imtshe was quickly 
mourn'd* when told that it would nil eome right. 

The wiwliing k performed m follows. The pro- 
fiiiriitlfiii of gum having been washed away with 
eleiifi water* the printer sprinkles some turpentine 
over tin* diawing, and spreads it with a sponge nr 
hue rag, by rubbing gently, until the whole erayonor 
ink F divfolyrd; lie then sprinkles some clean water 
ever It, and with another piece of rag wipes it off; ho 
lint p4.Hes a moistened sponge over the face of the 
?d«t*e f and thru applies the roller with the printing* 
ink. If the drawing be light and weak, It la best to 
allow sfiiue of the dissolved crayon and turpentine 
to remain, and to roll quickly over it; Huh promotes 
tli«* iiilliwliiit of the Ink to the fine parti of the draw¬ 
ing; but care must be taken not to let the turpentine 
dry upon any part of the work, aa it would be 
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extremely difficult to remove it without prejudice to 
the drawing. When this washing takes place, it will 
he found that all the parts of the stone which have 
been impregnated with the crayon give adhesion to 
the ink, while the part* unaffected retain the water, 
over which the ink has no power, and the drawing 
soon assumes its former tone. When the drawing is 
a new one, it is best to leave the stone laid under the 
gum after taking a few impressions; and in no case is 
a drawing to be left any time without gum. The 
gum closes the pores of the stone and confines the 
ink in its proper place, and thus preserves the trans¬ 
parency of the drawing. 

Printing .—This part of lithography being acquired 
by practice only, it is not necessary to enter into 
minute details of the mechanical operation of the pro¬ 
cess. We will simply indicate to the uninitiated the 
general modus operandi, prefacing our explanation 
with the remark, that to be a good crayon- or chromo- 
printer requires a great deal of care and good judg¬ 
ment. The printer should have some idea of perspec¬ 
tive, and of harmony of tones, as much depends on 
him in bringing up the impressions, to produce the 
effect contemplated by the artist in making the draw¬ 
ing. It will be readily understood, when it is borne 
in mind that the drawing lies superficially on the fine 
grain of a stone, how difficult it is to charge* it with 
printing-ink and preserve the tone and mellowness; 
the effect may be destroyed by overcharging it, or by 
failing to charge it to the proper point. The drawing 
is easily affected by bad judgment, in using acids or 
grease, or by tampering with it in any way. The im¬ 
portant part contributed by the printer in produeing 
fair copies of a drawing on stone, was so thoroughly 
appreciated at the beginning of lithography, that tin* 
artists of Paris volunteered to establish a night-school, 
to teach the printers the first principles of perspec¬ 
tive and general effect. A good printer handles his 
roller over a drawing with the same feeling as that 
with which a violin-player handles his bow. By 
movements rapid or slow, and by greater or less press¬ 
ure over certain parts, he charges the drawing to the 
proper tone. It happens frequently that portions of 
a drawing will become too heavy, and that others will 
be too feeble, or will disappear entirely. In these eases 
he uses acids or grease, as the case may require. A 
drawing is never to remain under the" printing-ink 
without being gummed. The gum must be wiped 
dry to prevent it from accumulating in streaks or 
spots, which would crack and peel off, carrying por¬ 
tions of the drawing with it, if exposed to" very dry 
temperature; while in a damp place it will become 
acrid and corrode the drawing. When the printer 
uses any greasy substances to support or nourish the 
delicate parts of a drawing, the stone must bo kept 
wet, to prevent the grease from adhering to the white 
parts and destroying the transparency of tin*, work. 
When the printing is completed, if the drawing is 
kept on stone for further printing, it should be 
charged with preserving ink, which is the same an that 
we have described for printing impressions for trans¬ 


ferring. Drawings charged with this ink will keep 
without drying, for any length of time, and when 
required to he printed again, will wash off as easily as 
new drawings. 

Trnmferring mi Sfmie. The first attempts at trans¬ 
ferring, in lithography, were made in Paris, in 182(1, 
by a lithographer named Motte. He had contracted 
to furnish the illustrations for an edition of Huffoffa 
Natural History, and, not being able to print asuflb 
dent number of copies of each drawing on stone, 
resorted to transferring, to furnish the required num¬ 
ber. Like other branches of lithography, the fimt 
operations were very rude. The present method of 
transferring is as follows; 

The printer having taken impressions for transfer¬ 
ring, he keeps them between sheets of damp paper. He 
then takes a clean stone perfectly poll died, places it <m 
the press, lays a sheet of yhmn paper over the face, sons 
to be able to set tin* pressure, and to ascertain Hint it 
presses equally over tin* whole surface, w ifchnut soiling 
it; he then wipes the face of the Unne with a dean rug 
saturated with turpentine, lays the impreodou ^ 
places over the bark, first a sheet of w**t paper and 
three or four dry sheets as hacker*, and run* the 
press through, tird with light ptvvunv, then three er 
four times more, memtstug Hm pressure each time. 
He takes off all the harbors, wets slight l? the back 
of the impression without draurbing it, pluses 
the press through three or four times none in rapid 
succession, ami the transfer is made, Hr- thru 
removes all the barkers, souk * the paper of the Im¬ 
pression with deuu wafer. tutiMim it Horn the u<me, 
and the ink of the printed sheet b found to have left 
the paper adhering fast to the dour Tim done is 
then set aside for a few bourn to give tune to the 
traimferdiili to impregnate it. In thr nr%t pbme, 
It is gummed for a ten minute*, amt Be n, the gum 
being washed off, b charged with the printing ink. 
When the transfer b wdt routed, and all the mirk 
properly charged, If, b aebluld* d nitli a weak prepa¬ 
ration of gummruhic and nit lie and ,irid h ready 
for printing. When a pietv of writing L nude 
on paper without paste, the wiittm dosi n ednutml 
through the bark with water and nttttr and to the 
strength of about Mi * hirers, and wink- a u l the 
printer lays it on toe stone, with flte low'lbu'* over it, 
and runs tin* prr^* ftoonigh, ones onb, w $ f n a heavy 
pressure. Tin* short having no |Q?i«r make it 
adhere to the done* if ritft ibioHgb loon* Horn huh* it 
would be apt p» shift, and *p«w! tie* fa.i mir ft IV 
paper, in that ease, hut a fa lut impsrs*M«n upon 
the stone; hut it < an hr charged wdh a for of 
swinge, and 11 fat ink, made thin with od, and rubbing 
gently until all the lines are CM/ged, ihe a- id with 
whkdi the paper ** sutummd, nm Hr tVr ui 
the stone front Icing out* a by ink t tic* m or* mint 
be kept wad, its 111 all ofrases, tr* appl v ing gn*»My 
substance* to it, Tie* shot*. bong thus « b it h 

set aside for a few momenta, He n tr~ib4 aVr 
transfers* 

When impressions are taken from Upn or nm\* 
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cutn, for transferring. they must, of course, ho printed 
with the transferring ink, and always on the side of 
the panto. Untwines or writing made on transfer* 
paper are treated in the same way m impressions 
from stone. 

jlm'mtj lAtfmjmphfa Wurh fa fw PnnM % 
Ti/poyntphfa /Vw. Owing to flu* slowness of the 
lithographic presses, and the eonseijuent eost of print,* 
ing, it wits formerly a grunt desideratum to raise 
works cm atone an that they might he printed with 
typographic* presses, and a method of doing this was 
devised; but the introduction of steam lithographic 
presses has rendered it it vims, mid we merely de¬ 
scribe the process here, m being within the range of 
lithography. 

For fids method, the drawing may he made on 
stone or cm ziue plates, Previous to being etched, 
the drawing Inw to he eh urged with the printing, 
roller, in the ordinary manner, with the following 

competition: 

White* W?tK U litineivi, 

burgundy pif* , li * . , , | mmoe, 1 

Black pitch * ♦Mine#*, ; 

Bitumen *4’dud*a, pulverized g otmeea, ; 

Tin* wax ?t«4 pitches are denohnl together over a 

slow fire 1 in nil muthen vimc enameled timtd»\ mid : 
wheat perfectly Ihpnd fbe Nfftnom in tidd»'d graduatlv, 
When the* mass U well incorporated, if milboied j t# 
and a little, then b poured tui** u basin of lukewarm 
water, and while in the Hub*r is i» made into numit ’ 
hallM Of Httek'e When it |4 to hr ttsed, the *pi.iuMt V 
required ttdheilved in r-i a*n»v of I limitin', and fbe 
drawing chary* d with it: tlen a lender of w;u tt 1 
made on the inarym of the plnb« or stone undo dug 
the drawing, and a prep.ic aim** *4 niftiea? id and wafer 

of* the strength of Imi deen-es poiurd not if, and 

allowed to immun a hour b%e nonao v W lent flm 
preparation t* wadod :1114m d the ft urfm 4 4?>- not 

raised enough, the Mme 01 |d.pv Is 44,1m eh.u#o d mid 
efehed, until Miftitmitiiy rat wd toprud tttfhthc tvpo 
graphic press, 

Hfofim tlird tor tfliM purpose -ilionld lie M f ihe tlUld 

lihte varuly, fue n* the m e tol.dn m ; iw 

cm k»»U Mmm the mud would e»u 4441 and ntebt none 
the drawing, ; 

t%*fa ! t iPk *4enj.eV/, a Id e * p 4:* \>i ,,n «•.* .Since 

photographv leu hr, ono* ,*n uujpoibuit and iie*|td 1 

art, ftliofo hthogf tphv :Yu b«- *n atomd a* 41 4 tur, 111 c ! 
cd tauiig e%|ieiH»- in nrt: ^sph. r * lb* iiupso* onomn I* 
lar Inn k at I v*<t, Si in, 4 phm^Mpher of* . 

Parip ptifdido'd m t.v f hi* bum of tSiaf 

dt| a promet t «i jd 1 la..,;/aphui/; <*h 41*1104 and 
Wtfiitti the Jem?. fWi c t| 1 fm simi 41S l«4i im^ii 
developed, and fern** 4 • ,§1* fh- pio**^,! p wr r Uuh 

iidtiiienf.i in t f 41 \ and l?| i-en q >r, $11 full 

uperafion, I ne nop' »c.ue ** $*h u, * dtie v ;i4|4it will 

Ice ii|*pfM‘i kb •! tl mimo eenvied Ida 1 «m ,1 fell 

mhiiilrsi light Hid 140 bn O «b # i -mum She * mmjpirftesi ‘ 
Uf Wtlietl Would » e||p »MI -Wfel bf 


■ j s ;„‘ k ". t . ht ' ( 1 "! I - rWsi<m from «m> negative direct on 
i br J !; ’ V t : lkUlK l i 0, t eo^red paper and tran S - 
i ,,,"4 - l t0 f ?“'* , r “ tUc ,irat cas 4 a stone finely 
! V '‘p ''" 1 ' 1 '' 11,1 dark with a swwitive film of 
I irom.i i ( p atin and alhnmeu from fresh eggs, and 

"Sp dry.he negative is laid on with a perSt con- 
; iu '“. ( ' x P'g‘d to light in the usual way. The 

I ; l ‘ m ot , tlll> , li K* lt '^composes the gelatin, which 

; impregnates the stone suflieioutly to give adhesion to 
; the lithographic ink ; the ink is spread over it with a 
i Solt "‘"".‘f ,lr cumel's-hair brush, and then washed 
: ' Vl , th I .' 1, ' ;LU W:l t<‘r; the parts affected by light 

j 1 ,,lk > a,1(1 nil the screened parts become 

perfectly clcun; the* Htone in then gummed and treated 
ley the usual lithographic proccsscH. 

■ WUvn it is intended to retraunfer a photograph, 
the jinpnwioa «f th« nt'gative Ls produced in the 

; nmtil way on paper coated on one aide with a mix¬ 
ture <d nnhydrochromate of potaHsium, gelatin, and 
ulbumen^ from fn*.sh eggu. The paper, having been 
mated with thin mixture, in dried and smoothed in a 
dark room, and kept shielded from light. When the 
paper ha < received the impression, it Ls coated with 
lithographic ink; then the hack of the sheet is floated 
over boding water; the parts acted on by light retain 
fim ink, ami all the screened parts arc washed away 
with a sponge and clean water; the parts remaining 
euargrd with the ink are then transferred to a litho¬ 
graphic stone by pressure, and treated in the usual 
lithographic wmyg (Thin transferring process is 
patented by Mr, Osborne, of Melbourne, Australia.) 

I o*-?4 a have been introduced lately two different 
methods, which are also patented, for producing 
1 photographs on jdate^gbws to be printed in the 
uniat lithographic manner. The impressions pro- 
* bleed by flteie processes compare favorably with those 
of the tied photographs, and there is no doubt that 
flow wall, nt no distant day, make an important 
addition to the art of printing, 

/An*'m}mphtj, Zincography Is the process of draw¬ 
ing or transferring upon me plate instead of stone. 
The sheet of zine U grained or polished like the 
lithographic Mime, and the same crayon or ink is 

II ie»| ibr drawing, Ah tin re In a strong tendency in the 
Hnr tuoudj/e white the graining or polishing Is being 
done with rnmd ami water, we would suggest the use of 
iv arm water instead of cold. When operating on a 
huge dieef t the zinc thus heated dries quiekly, and is 
prevented from riHlug, When the drawing or trails- 
tWring L completed, It is prepared with gallic acid. 
The* preparation may he made by boiling half an 
ounce of ground nut-gall 111 a pint of water; when it 
him been laid over the drawing, the plate is gummed, 
ami in the remaining operations it is treated like the 
hibographie Mone, As the sheet of zinc would he 
too fhiti to print on a lithographic press without 
being barked, it may be laid on a lithographic stone, 
or a block of hard wood, to suit tin* hearing of the 
pre^ri, 

IbmiM**# umf /nr JJthmjMphie Printing ,*-*The 

VitriiklttM for printing lithography are made of 
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pure old linseed oil. Two or more gallons of oil are 
burnt in an iron pot with a lid shutting tight, and 
having a small valve on the top to let the vapor 
escape in case of the temperature becoming danger¬ 
ously high. The oil should not fill more than two- 
thirds of the pot, to allow space for the effervescence 
without running over. These precautions having been 
taken, the pot is placed over a brisk fire, and, when 
heated nearly to the point of ignition, slices of stale 
bread and onions are fried in it, one slice and two or 
three onions at a time, to avoid too much tumefaction. 
When the bread is fried brown, it is taken out, and 
another slice is substituted, until 11 pounds of bread 
and £ pound of onions for each gallon of oil have been 
used. The bread has the effect of absorbing certain 
oily or fatty substances contained in the oil, which, if 
allowed to remain, would be injurious to the drawings; 
the onions clarify the varnish, and give it a drying 
quality. Some manufacturers add rosin, others 
rock-candy; but in our opinion these last two articles 
are useless. When the necessary quantity of bread 
and onions has been used, the temperature is in¬ 
creased until the oil takes fire from the application to 
it of a piece of burning wood or paper. From that 
moment the operation must be conducted with great 
care, for if the heat should become too great it 
would be difficult to manage the oil. When the oil 
ignites the pot is taken oil* the lire, and the flames 
are kept burning by agitating the oil with an iron 
ladle or a skimmer. The flames are kept in until the 
varnish becomes of the proper thickness, which is 
ascertained by taking some of the oil from time to 
time to cool and test it by placing it between the fore¬ 
finger and the thumb and then quickly separating 
them. When sufficiently burinsl, the varnish will 
stick, and when the fingers are parted it will produce 
threads and a light crackling sound. Should tin* tem¬ 
perature fall too low to allow the flames to burn, the 
pot must be replaced over the lire to keep it to the 
burning point. The degree of the temperature may 
be estimated by the color of the flames; when 
moderate the flame is bluish, and when excessive it 
becomes white, and a thick froth forms on the surface 
of the oil; then the rise of temperature must be 
checked. As a measure of caution, it is prudent to 1 
keep at hand some of the oil cold, and when there is 
any clanger of the varnish running over the, pot a 
ladleful of the cold oil may he put in to .subdue it. 
Tarnish may be made without stating the oil on fire! : 
but it takes a much longer time, and leaves the 
varnish too greasy for the purposes of lithography. 
It is customary to make three, different degrees of 
thickness of varnish, to suit different classics of work; 
greater or less thickness is produced by more or bos 
burning. ’ ’ i 

Lithographic Printing-In L~T\u\ printing-ink is 
made with lampblack mixed in the linseed oil var¬ 
nish already described. It varies in quality according 
to the quality of the black and the fabrication of the 
varnish. I lie best black is made by burning linseed 
oil; next in quality is the black made from tarpon- B 


tine, ihm also produces wry goml black, hut all 
these are very expensive and randy used. The black 
mostly used in lithography is made of rosin. When 
the black is prepared for lithographic use, it i H 
calcined in a covered crucible placed in a charcoal 
fire and heated until the tire bus communicated to the 
whole mass, when it is taken from flic tire, h m 
essential hi stop the burning at the proper point; if 
burned too much, It loses its brightness and becomes 
brown. The black, having been finis prepared, fo 
mixed in one of the three kind* of varnish de¬ 
scribed, according to the degree of stillness desired* 
as much black is put in as can be welt incorporated* 
there is no danger of making it too stiff, an the 
printer can always modify it by the addition of 
varnish. It must be ground so tine that if shall leave 
no perceptible grain, amt so smooth that when it k 
divided with a pallet knife mid blown on, it will 
show a purplidi hue like flint of tint* pohdml steel. 
Printing* Pap*r /of UUmgmphy, Tin* quality of 
paper is a very important eonddenuhm its lithog¬ 
raphy. It will be readily under^Mod that the stone 
and the drawing upon if, tot wing a kind of ehrmieul 
affinity, are easily influenced by tin* quality of the 
paper. The want of good lithographic paper was 
long a great drawback fo the pronv-u of ffi r ur t 
in the f‘ailed States. Mr, Tien, Uilpin, of ifntndy. 
wine Mills, was the tint who atm-nliM in umking 
paper that enuld bo u*ed with any 'nit dart ion, Mr! 
James Wilcox and Mr. < lure Mugatye edn.queutiy 
succeeded in making mifable paper, and at the present 
time lithographic paper ft made in the ! ntird Staton 
equal to any manufactured in Kttropm 
J ^ The paper tor printing otaion diawuig mug turn* 

| Idle grain, lit* of -off and glmn mrlbm nature, and 
| be free from acid or alkali, \% fo u it m to be nml it h 
; made slightly dump, fo ghe adhedou t»» the printimo 
Ink; forthe printing of ehsoneo if m t? *ed dn, ami 
requires to III* of fine frvfure, him and well 

calendered, l*or fbi t kind of woi 1 * imd pagrr h 
preferred t its hung fktmv, and no? to 

stretch in printing, who h wmahl be .* noem* ofotaele 
hi printing chromo/v as it wmijH pinny, the colon 
fioiii titling In tledr pr? »prc place, |-% u the print tag 
of line,work or maps n m no? *4 n immb unporhimv, 
pnnided tli.it if don not * onfmn nib Uamv-t mpmotiit 
to fin* work on sfmir 

Ihivo IVEihtfor, Mutter whe it h it 4 y hm not yet 
been priiifo,|, ut < wloch wdi pmmmH y. Ir pyiiitcil ( 
and is thertforc not tnlmebd p* d?i n p 
4 Tit Wild, til flew *p4|« t'\ the I o d * d.io* h>U i|ir- 
ebl Hupei 11 mm Of tfm lame or nn g lift*! 

such intellirme r M \*j ifreift n, di or local 

items, that iq ,.| 2or,d m - 

htmkinptAht Fan, 1010; ,* u,, ,0 ?b, rt«a% 
the quoin dumb! hr* br jmgr d a* m ,m jumble 
with the ftltgno, Them h ; , the f iii I *,1 e iV 4|p | 

Mio*$tifig dick, tiny dernhi hr gvMU T ,i n .linin', 
those Iigaitm fie- bed deT Umg abb ? w.u h tW 
itgauid the 44* ftm s-md qnsHrm of the 

form should he pnmaily lighn m 4 b, e»rc, g rf h#. f quarfer 
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is finally locked up* oth^rwiHt* the ermsTur may In' 
sprung* The entire* form should he gently planed all 
over the face before bring toeked up. If this be cure- 
fully clone, u second planing G hardly neeessary, 
provided the justification as perfect and the pages 
are all of the name length, Before lifting a form, 
after it Is locked Up* rake it gently a short dktanee 
and look under it* h\ ascertain whether any types 
are disposed to drop out. 

Logogmphy, A method of printing in whieh 
types containing entire words utv used instead of 
those containing only u single letter* pSm Lutm- 

TYW *0 

Logotypes. -Types rundding of two or more 

letters, ami forming either complete wards or syUa* 
hies, etc. They are intended fa „une the tronhle 
of the eompmafor, tor instead of lifting tin* word ami 
In three haters, if east ns a logotype tie pirk 4 it up m 
one. Bari Stanhope, of Enejamh among other imm < 
vatlons, proposed fa infroduer right mwv hpolypes, 
believing that their regular and ttequmit ocourivnee 
would expedite tin* plane a of r »fftpo of ton ||| n %vf\ 
ctiiHiderafde degree, "Hie L-oiTm Tnne *, about the 
time it was ftr*t darted, n^d Loo*f% p»** f M| . ;i 
time, hut soon akiiidotoil them, Invalid flu % pnard 
useless, the eoiupa dfofo h# ing Ydr to » r f up i nnJV 
type in a given time hy the old tioiliad, titan by 
using logotypes Hu *;oum you* Him, and a f*wv 
other moueee Mfu! r\pt'tim«'uH h*d fa the total 
nlnmdommmf at' the logoH-pe,*, hni i^vmh th**v 
haveagain at framed tin- mammon M | -eone \uu<u»mm 
anil Ktlglidl imetitam, |‘he Cuudunr I leHel j ntated j 
to have been found of greatest value me 

4»n in { 

mm l||» | 

ft! »*« j 

U thill iiilrmiiirial j 
■* 1,0 Iiu o f l», 1% liudi j 
IrI'M I in 11111,1 Ilf ■ 
inti inf 11 ip riitii|«o } 
* to imiiiip r&tettt, Iff j 
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One of tlir lafv 

‘'4 -o* ifmu 1 i 

hy Mr, W, 1 L Will 

4 iii'i *ii, ot 

M 

was patented in i 

If 

a a 1 

the large -4 printing 

*dhe**i in 

km 

sithm of a weoUy |eo*odo T* ,oel 1 

oprratiim at tin 

out Umr 

i 

to the rofulnsu '4 nm 

' *4 f% 1 40 A 

* f rti 

parts of word u 

floo with 

to? 

single charaefor f v r 

*ea, iTudt, I 

wunb, ee h ;m eon 0uuv a 

41 1 

ordinary matter, 41#" 

ie\T‘ up 

m t 

firmed of Imtrnr f\ |« 

•.a iifun -4 , 

if* 

tulmhttrd and arrana; 

«l ill rn« 

•4 in 

rclutivf important' 

m; it, «pe 

O’ 1 ! < 

net or *« + t'p* 1 f if f «i o « 

: mi Pm'im 

4 j i 


arotim! a emit £ at jv^u* n 
and dneh *1 into 1 .nop 
types win* h M t 1 ? 1 05 - 

relative p m 5* h- , 

the mid fahh 1 a; 3»P|> , \ 

relative wihir msu,', .jg?, 
of ttofdi 11 aiTh , > o ! 

of frunp 4 alf 1. Ue 1 

fdafiott to the * L *, s* p j, p-g h y, % f g,. , 

statpfi, In 'in*. It »4 11 Mpaen a;» to G ,%> mvoi 


o •!Uie; of wiinia of 
oidoi 11 v b tfei of 
-^4% a-el | t,u« i **f 
og plopoihofl of' 

apei * 1 5 » 4% hok, of 
’* * 1 ,-ad f % p»o air 

the Mf’dri of* lllid'f 
el n - mo ’re ,4 
001 a?**" d puhtlh 
ape 4 b-, t 1 omoontfu 1 , 
oe o 1 i l**f ^ oUmmng the 
d in, ?ad!.- i tha- fliMi 
a’t. 4 1 « 4m> i if 1 oy I ip *a r „ 

Ut o ’ i v m h t ‘i -I a, | o f if fro u 
d f, no \ 'v On < 1,,'r 1 Uniidorf 
4 m d f ihie 4|| the 

V a ta-nU 4 1 ? 4 : I Uoo‘4 III I 
Onp egfol { 

4e fo IlH 


«IU hand proportion to its comparative value 
lie ordinary letter-types, numerals, and other similar 

;.ft h..nT‘ P r . U ‘ C ' ,W!)urtmeuts «f the cases at the 
J hmO oi he compositor, the rest of the space 
h- Hi;, occupied hy the lo S ,,types. The tahlesthom- 

br/TT 1 *'' 1 ' vith t0 their being 

, '. _ f ' O’ s h'I» nnd used :us auxiliary to the 

>• >-l- \pes, until the, compositor acquires the use of 
' n * M (,< ’ ‘■"•wtituU- the larger proportion of 
p *nrk; these word-types then become the main 

■is nuTilhrv 10 U “'’ k ‘ Ut ‘ r - t -yi>^ being used only 

- I he great objections urge<l against logotypes are 
! il,1< **!»*«■»' or case-room they require if they 

aie sutheieutly numerous to he of material service- 
I : “" 1 tl . 1 ’' w;wt <'«.f typ,- which would result from the 
, ueee.Hiiy ot destroying a whole word whenever a 
i single Udtur wiw buttiuHni. 

I«mtr Accent. A short, horizontal line placed 

! UVl ‘ ( ‘ <mrtidn vmvtds, JW a f r % 1 ? r N n> 

lumyr Cr ohh. The hm^ bur iu a (dumo divided 
I tor nutuvii, PU\ It in idno the nurrowwt, 

ImUtuxs. Letters whieh till the whole 
, * *'ldh jd ttie body, and are both iwending and 

'; r uu-h in tlu* Roman as (4 and j, and in the 

Rainy/, 

Imiift Fftgmm Pages of more than the proper 
Hu uii. Brfmv farming iu the (pmins, the eom- 
pi*dttir should rare fully ascertain wliether the. pages 
*d eueli quarter are of the same length; for the differ- 
ef |f “e ot a lead, even, will eause them to hang. To test 
flimr evaetue,,,, phmp tin* ball of eiudi thumb against 
the eeiitr** of the foot-stiek, raking it a little with the 
pir e»ui’e t and it the ends of both pages rise equally 
with tin* stick, It U a proof that they will not hind. 

A dnitlar phut dtonld la* adopted in loektng-up news- 
ai regard 4 the eoluinns. 

^ t.unw i’riunu-. A size of type between Hmidl 

l*p\t and Iloiirgeok, 

Inu-iHo JUHfciiyixitf. The priudiee of insutHeumtly 
sjnieitig the lines in the stiek, thereby making them 

Imm'h*, 

fiiithlitii* Cl«mrgti Baxter. -A eelehrat(*<l type- 
iotmder *d New York t’ity, one of tlm experimtmtai 
pioueerti in maehiiu* type-easting and type-ruhhing, 
and ai«t in tfn* present method of kerning type, lie 
vum tin* soli of Hr, Robert Lothian, of Scotland* who 
made m imdteetual attempt to establish a foundry in 
New \ ork in bstld, but* failing, sold Ids material to 
Hitinry and RonahLoiq of Philadelphia* and died 
'dioitSi lifferwardu The son, George II Lothian, 
toinaitn-d for some time with a bookseller In Phila¬ 
delphia, where he became much interested in the 
thruffo and appeared in public in a round of Seoteh 
eb(4f;ietrf\ III 1KRI he was Hnployeil by John 
Watt 4, of New York, the first stereotype*’ in the 
t ’luted Sfafrq but LothianV singularly irritable 
temper and lieen»e of speeeh led to a ditheulty which 
leodted in hU being eommitted to jail lie after- 
w ard’i worked for (Ylltus A Hanna* as a stereotype 
finisher, for iikmt two years, leaving that employment 
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to establish a type-foundry in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. Failing in this undertaking, he returned to 
New York, where his material was purchased by I). 
& G. Bruce, who also furnished him with employ¬ 
ment. This engagement he abandoned in order to 
study for the stage, but was compelled to relinquish 
that pursuit on account of his defective verbal mem¬ 
ory, although otherwise he was remarkably fitted for 
the theatrical profession. In 1822 he manufactured 
type for the Harpers and others, in partnership with 
Alfred Pell, but this connection was soon broken by 
a personal encounter, and Lothian's interest was 
purchased by Mr. Hagar. In 1829 he was again 
manufacturing successfully, and proposed a partner¬ 
ship with James Conner, a man of remarkable self-con¬ 
trol; but in one of the preliminary conversations upon 
their affairs, Lothian used such exasperating expres¬ 
sions that Conner broke off the arrangements and 
nearly pitched Lothian out of the window. The 
Harpers continued to employ him, bearing with the 
eccentricities of his temper on account of the 
excellence of his type, and Mr. Hagar also undertook 
a partnership with him in 1840, but this connection, 
the last attempted by Lothian, was ruptured in less 
than half a year. Domestic sorrow was added to 
Lothian's business misfortunes: his wife and children 
died, and in declining health his mind was seriously 
affected. He died in 1851, attended by a single 
female domestic. He left a handsome competency 
judiciously bequeathed. i 

Louis XI., King of France, was one of the earliest ■ 
and most zealous friends of the art of printing. A pru- 1 
dent and practical man, Louis XL earnestly assisted | 
all the manufactures of his country, and at the very 
earliest opportunity displayed his interest in print¬ 
ing. Although, like the majority of his generation, : 
a believer in magic, he personally interfered in behalf 
of Fust, when the printer was imprisoned on that 
charge in Paris, and is said to have obtained lus 
liberation on condition of Ins revealing the .secret 
art by which he had produced identical copies 
of the Bible. (See Fust.) After the death of Fust, , 
Schoeffer established offices or depots for the sale of 
his printed books in several cities of France. I its 
agent, died in Paris without having obtained tm v 
certificate of naturalization, and was, consequently, ; 
without the power of making a will. His effect^ 
including the books owned by Schoeffer, were there 
fore seized and confiscated. Peter Sehoeffer prevailed 
upon Frederick III. to interest himself in the 
tion, and Louis XL promptly ordered full restitution 
to be made. The amount claimed by the Meat/, 
printer was eleven hundred francs, a sum which 
Louis XL declined to pay at once, but the kint? 
gave directions to his receiver-general to pay to the 
printer eight hundred livres annuallv, until the 
entire claim should be discharged. Lmm was also 
the earnest friend of Goring, Grant*, and Frihurgcr ‘ 
the. three Germans who introduced printing into 
Paris in 1470, and was a great admirer of their works 
which were printed in a large, bold Roman letter! 


These printers met with hitter opposition from the 
scribes and illuminators, who were a large and weffi 
organized hotly in Paris. Malignant and absurd 
charges of many kinds, including magic, were pre¬ 
ferred against them, ami finally the printers were 
brought to trial, and the Parliament ordered all 
their hooks and impressions to be eonfisented, Louis 
XI. onee more interposed, using his royal authority 
in behalf of the typographers. He forbade the 
Parliament to take any further cognizance in the 
affair, and referred it to Iris own special decision and 
that of iris privy council, mid in the end respired to 
the printers all their property. 

Low Cttso, -A caw' which is short of its proper 
complement of type or in which the quantities m the 
different boxes are low. 

Low in Lino. When the face of a type is lower 
(on the body l than that of its fellows if. U called 
low in line, in contradistinction to. a letter which w 
higher than other* in a line, and which is termed 
high in line. 

Low to Papor, When tin* itrif<rivvri**u of a typ^ 
dot's not appear distinctly, from its not being of die 
same height as the body of a puge*»r line, if is termed 
low to paper. This is observable w hen new sorts are 
mixed with an old font, the new sort* Lbnr, in that 


cane, high hi paper. 

Lowo Ptohh, 

amateur printers. 


small press. 


chiefly by 



|*ii W ti Ml it Its* 


Lowttr C/wit. The eimr which -tf.mih i«dmv the 
cHj.itiil rime, in h pnir td It h*<bb tin' utmll 

letter*, double letter*, jinint,,, ,,j»are*, tjuadrabt, and 
other #<.rt\ nen.rdiiu? to tin' Iny ad*t|*trd, Them! 
,Hiirt« tire lienee railed lnwer rti.’te nu't*, 

£»y«, A Mdutiuri id’ alkalir*, iwhe*, }«,fa,di, |ieitrl- 
iwh, nitdiMudi, rte., u ,ed Ut wadi the in!, t'li.m a term. 
A i»re|uiratiim tn-ivui a, ( ‘i.ueeutrati-d l,i.- i, frr* 

<iuent.lv and in...dully tm«d fi.r tbn j.ntj«rte in 

many Atnerieau j.i-iiitiu/ »ttiee,. It i» rw-utial that 
the^lye du.uld hr neither t<«. weak le.r <tr«nir, 
tm, in either .-vent, it thil* to remove tS.« mt. It m 
etmtmuary uunuii? tuanv <d th«<e ule. i«.ike lye. to 
tent it with their t«m,'iir* At brim* .*,*»■,stored tm 
tt^ejth when it d'liu tint bit**, and f*«< itr.»m< nheu it 
bitei tiKi iitueh. V\ hen eidiimi ink. ar>’ fi,< 4 and lye 
tuil.H^to remove Ibem turje ntme and On/inr are xttV* 
ee*d‘uliy rinjdovrd f..r thm jmrjxmr. 

Lyo-Uru«h. -A brudi nine i.r tm in, |»,, i,,^ by 
three inehe.. broad, lined tor tin* »,t ,ij»idyin^ 


‘if t i iff HrH ** *ttiM 1 
























lye-bettsiI“~mac k r e*h manifold typesetting machine. 


the lye to the form and chase ami cleaning It from 
ink. The bristles should he close, fine, ami long, in 
order not to injure the type, anti yet to allow Miffl- 
cient force to he uned to search every interstice in the 
letter to which the ink can have penetrated. 

Lye-Troug'h.—A shallow trough In wliieli type 
forma are placed in order to he cleansed from ink. 

Lyric.—Among the ancients, poetry intended to 
be sung to an accompaniment of the lyre or harp; 
in modern image, verse# composed for mimical recita¬ 
tion. 

M. 

M or Em.— A quadrat, the face or top of which in 
a perfect square, and tin* unit of measurement for the 
size of type uned. 

Machine. - <In England, a printing prmn in which 
the operation# of laying on the sheet, inking the form, 
and effecting tin* bupropion, among others, are autn< 
matieally performed, U culled n machine; and this 
mmieneiaturc hiw hceii adopted by some American 
[irem-makefH• hut It D the yemuul mayo in thin 
country to call nil printing-mat'hmcM, hy which nu 
[mprmmm m given, presses, 

M&cKollar, Thoittun. Horn August X% fMt*b 

,n the city of New York, He h the witior member 
if the firm of MaeKellar, Htitilii?* A Jordan, type- 
buiuler# of Philadelphia, and h the author of the 
lineman Printer, iu w*di m of leventl *mtn .vtfut ! 
wlumea of poetry, amt the editor of the Typo. ; 
gaphie Advertiser, lie smrd an apprmifieeddp t<> 
he pnnting-himimvw with the Harped of New York, i 
hr wham he tfulnequejitly mini, fi*r a diorf time, m ; 
(roof-reader, hut in IMS! lie removed to Philadelphia, ! 
/here he became foreman of the Jehimn* ^ferrotype 5 
mmdry, ami #u!wqnently, in a member tithe ' 
rm of L. JoIifWoft A Do., the prfc«bvf”nn("t of I 
tie present firm, Hti Bong of the Printer k the ^ 
eat poetic tribute to typography in Fnglfdi Uirm~ 
ire, and it h gheu below not only beemmr it k a I 
ne apeeimeu of hii fioetie talent, hut *m account of ! 
h intrinsic interest and excellence, 1 

i 

tHrk »ioi click <i 

f|*^ lypc ,|4 §*f t „ » 

Ai the prliitrf at lisi ,*4«e ; 

Hw tyrt gUtme *p»wk, wot Ini fifths! | f j ,4 

Tin* I ypr mt % r 4 pi»l p%rp ; i 

Ami one hv one, *4 f||« g »«„ 1 

Ww4n ar« joint uj» %b*m \ 

HloeB an+l *h«w, jj 

Hat still they grew, { 

Ami w*»rL iU' Sire ihcy 4o»n will gft«# < ! 

W**rt4rfftt| *orU«, that unh^nt 4 * «mi | i’ 

Hbll itmrtmp the rmfi it# m tith < 

W«f*|M that ’wtoill ’ 

Tb*t IpfiMjt *§««!#, ; 

Ami ttw Mfor.i of’ Ilw nppoo*S| h**■-«%& ! 

Hint r»« ertmihi*? m» mm%** * 1 

fir treble ih m a 

f«t iim typw Uiey keA h®% iwtfw m4 <Um&, 

h * lm thun* in pk««i wuh 104 iiicr^i m 4 thumb> 

II 
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But the printer miles, 

And his work beguiles 
Hy fUiuiliiiK a mm K na tho lettora he piles; 

While piek and dick 
Uu the types in the stick, 

Inke the world’s chronometer, tick! tick! tick! 

°* " ht ’ r< ’ iH th «' with such simple tools 
Can govern the world like I ? 

A printing-press, an Iron stick, 

And a little leaden die, 

With papm* ut white, and ink of hlaek, 

I imppert the Bight, and tho Wrong attack. 

I pull the strings 
Uf puppet kings, 

Anti l tweak the despot’s nose, 

Ur let him alone 
Till the people groan. 

When 1 needs must Interpose; 

Nor yet again 
Ih* i e’en disdain 
To talk of lowly woes, 
j Then where is he, 

| Ur wit * may he he, 

j That can rival the printer’s power? 

| To no monarehs that live 

| The wall doth he give,**- 

j Their sway lasts only an hour; 

While the printer still grows, 

J And tied only knows 

! When his might shall cease to tower, 

t ^ Mr. MitcKellnrN renmrktdde and delicate apprecia- 
! Itctt uf poetic and urtintw beauty him alwo been 
i charmingly iUiwtrat^l in the Bpcdmen Book of the 
; dolrnom Tyjic-Funmiry, where he haa elevated the 
: premie theme of a htwim^HH catalogm? Into a work of 
, wr *» wrettilthig the typea into a garland of poetical 
; fiwtidci by the manner in which ntriking word« and 
1 ldtrimc;v are made tt» eorreapomt hi the form of the 
idler and^ infinite variety of typta. The. majeatie 
and the iitittufe, the groh«|«e and the grataful, each 
find the tilting wort! to eitprmt them both to the 
«ihid and to the eye, while the queer are dinplayed 
tit quirk*, ami the pointed sharpened into punn. 
Ihigc folIowH page, each tdngularly appropriate to the 
Mtyle of tin* text, until the observer i« equally amazed 
nt, tin* fade, industry, and ingenuity of arrangement, 
exhibiting alike practical knowledge, literary culture, 
and art Lite perception, 

MutikhtYi MimifoM Type-Sotting Machine. 

A new English machine for netting iluplieatea of, 

’Hiy, fen, twenty, or fifty. In either enao the work¬ 
man «eta at half the «peed he would net one column^ 
f4*t that in netting fifty dufdteatea he actually note 
nt the rate of twentydive large eoiummq per day. 

1 lie inodtw opernndi in the followIngi^-Upon thin 
liriiai rule* with one edge and one end turned up, 
you place, any, twenty lettew all alike, and on tho 
tint, Tin* yon repeat with every letter and figure in 
the font, dttjdiealittg them aeorea or hundred# of 
iiittm When ready for netting, you empty one brum 
utter another into a common aetting-Ktick, with tho 
following mmlbh Buppoae yon wmh to wet the head¬ 
ing of this article, you empty one bran# of cap M 1 # 
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into your stick the narrow way ; then one of a’s, one of 
c’s, one of k’s, one of i’s, one of e’s, one of s’s, and so 
on, thus:— 
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By the time your stick is full you will have twenty 
lines of, say, fifty letters each, or one thousand in all, 
all set by fifty movements of the hand, u>. by empty¬ 
ing fifty brasses. To be useful, the twenty duplicates 
are put on twenty different galleys, and form tin* 
first lines of twenty columns. It will be seen that the 
reading is very easy, any wrong letter being instantly 
visible. The distributing is done by reversing the 
last operation, and a slicing machine slices each row 
upon its own brasses—in rows of M's, a’s, c’h, etc* 
ready for further use. Mr. Mackie invented this 
system in order to supply duplicate columns to vari¬ 
ous newspapers, and for setting hand-bills, labels, 
short telegrams, etc. The mechanism required costs 
$ 100 . 

Maokie's Type-Setting* Machine.— This is an 
English machine, invented by Mr. Mackie, publisher 
of the Warrington Guardian, and was completed in 
1869. It is divided into two parts. ()ne of these* is a 
tiny instrument consisting of fourteen keys, by means 
of which narrow strips of paper are perforated by 
girls, either in the printing-office or elsewhere. The 
machine proper, consists, practically, of three hori¬ 
zontal rings, about three feet in diameter and two 
inches broad, the under one and the top one being 
rest. On the top ring twenty pockets are inserted, 
each of which contains compartments tor seven dif¬ 
ferent kinds of type, and sufficiently open at tin* 
bottom to allow the proper apparatus to extract the 
bottom type from any one, or from all the seven divi¬ 
sions, as wanted. The middle or traveling ring has 
twenty pickpockets, each carrying seven of what are 
called the legs-of-man, and seven fingers. At the 
place where the machine may be said to commence 
operations, there is a drum, about two inches in 
diameter, with fourteen perforations across its upper 
surface, and over this drum the paper, previously 
perforated, is made to travel by a positive motion of 
one-tenth of an inch every movement. Over the top 
of the drum and paper there are fourteen levers with - 


pegs, which are always seeking to enter the perfora¬ 
tions in the drum, but art* only abb* to entor those 
which have corresponding perforations in the pap^ 
One-half of the perforations regulate tin* h*gs.nf- m;ui 
and the other the fingers. Two perforations an J 
always made in the paper for tin* former, and from 
one to seven for the latter, so that a pickpocket is 
capable of taking type the same instant out (if all U ie 
seven divisions of any pocket. On the type being 
extracted it remains upon the traveling ring till ft 
has reached the delivery channel* when a pusher 
places it on a trawling holt, a few inches hm^ f rmu 
which it is pushed down tt syphon spout, one letter 
upon another, ready for being justified in lines, a 
ring carrying twenty pickpockets, twit of which has 
seven fingers, may extract twenty tim** .oen types 
in one revolution. The composing power of* this 
machine is guaranteed at an hour. The per¬ 

forating can be done at the rate of |o,wo per hour, 
and the paper used many times. A proof h printed 
as the type is being set. The machine is In m 
the Warrington Guardian office, driven l*v steam | mt 
it may be driven by hand, fSee pare :®op 6 1 

Mackie, -When part of the impn^non appears 
double. If the frame of the fvmpan ndo upninst 
the platen, U will emne a slur or maeMe, Thh 
is easily remedied by retaining the of of uric m in 
to clear flu* platen, din* joint* or hinges of the 
iympan should be kept well screwed up, or shirring 
will be the eonospitmee. When the thumb piece of 
tin* tympan U too long, it at wav ^ prudnnn u slur* 
this can be prevented by filing off « part nf it. Uwt! 
tympans will nt all times slur the work, ami great 
care must therefore be taken to draw them per* 
feetly fight. The paper dning at thr nhy* will also 
slur; this may be remedied bv wHIttr,? the edges 
frequently with a sponge, Slurring and imiekliug 
will sometimes happen from other ratHeo • it, will be 
well in such eases to paste cork4 on ffir fVi 4iH t or m 
tie as many cords as possible across It, u$ keep tlic 
sheet (done to the f) mpatu 
Macron, -'A short, stndghh lioriUimtal mark 
placed over vowrk to indicate that thrv an* t» be 
pronounced with a long muttd. 

Madrigal, >A Mpeem* of dmrf |m*# m of irregular 
measure, adapted to mtide, pamenbGe popular 
during the sixteenth mid seventeenth ^hinr^% Th 
madrigal vyas itntelt cultivated in Kngland durut}? the 
reign o| k!i/ubeth, ami U by some nufloouno one 
posed to have originated in the pastoral hvc euapef 
I rovenee, although tin* word las been ?|rmsd from 
the town of Madrigal in c 'aside. Tim h4b>w i m mm 
be considered as a fair specimen of tSw* immS dyleiif 
madrigal: ' " " * * * 

Wlicn Ttwraln flcliwjtia «m w 
Tti« fkiriiii «|n |n?|»» 

t%r| | m4 vm. #4% ?,+!!, 

^ *^ M d «tvrrl*lv 4m romae »cl 
flic atyr* Ic^p met 4 m ' i ^ ao*'ifi I. 

And make dmir is n m . 4 - 0 .11 

Aset cwtimert ih, | f » m .» ^ 

Item the, tmr U.ahG 




MAGAZINE 


Magazine.—A periodical publication embracing 

some of the characteristics <»t tin* newspaper and the 

review, but containing more tn Gee II at us ms mutter, 

as poetry, tab's, etc. . 

Thisstylo of publication, now so popular, was first 
attempted in England in Gitn, in the Memoirs of the 
Society of Grub-Street, aperies of satires upon some 
of the popular authors of the time. The staves* of 
thin piibllenti<*n induced Edward (hnv to begin the 
issue of a pamphlet in G^41» called tin* UettfleinauVi 
Magazine, to In* continued monthly* Tin* periodicals 
previous to this date had been confined to polities or 
to foreign and domestic news, untt the mGcetlaueous 


ll l *, 1 7 , r W, ‘ , <)f t l ie first C'fcWinga of Thomas 
* m. u lc fouu der «t modern wood-engraving 
1 lu> pm-uwora of tho modern fashion magazine are 
tmuul in two Parisian periodicals styled the Courrier 
<h‘s Nm.veantei, commenced in 17f»S,and the Courrier 
, , «»»»»«*« w<l ton years later. The present 

Htv e o dlustrated ladies’ magazine had its prototype 
m the ( aluuot de la Mode, with colored copper-plates, 
published in Paris in I7Kf>; the Lady’s Magazine of 
Loudon having preceded it, being started in 1772. 
°"r th '' f “' st i'istaiiees of a profusely illustrated 
article oeeorrct in 1SI2, when the Poetical Magazine 
puldishcil the popular Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search 
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i* %* M* m-n wirttfst;. 


literary character *dTh»* I Mmwlfie made of the Picturesque, with the admirable engravings of 

itevviTingtv pMpiiliii, i A*- G mTm Magmooe wa* Thomas Uowlnndsom 

entahiGET flic 14 lowing *ear h\ a pat* tv of bo*4» In Ute t f oiled Hfntos, magazines have always boon a 
srilrrs, find the s, 41*., m t Ghe Tlooc ; moM popular stylo of publication, and tin*, first of 

wtiv elmcB followed hi 4 uuml^r *d 0M0 n* three thorn all, a grout venture, though a little book, 
Parted m tiae %» if 1,1*1 , and nl tie* present cannot bo dismissed without deseription. The title- 
timo tihient ouuy d*-p utumn* of I n,#u Edge, find paty reads thus; The General Magazine and Ilisto- 
;y|d iipit^.4! ^ | 4 4j nrnl < liromele for nil the British Plantations in 

G tie- emimb ration #4 „t 1 1| %\ifii artioloi America, |To be ( Continued Monthly*] January, 

cf general iwlorvif u t mlnm i!m pori ■ 17 M* Philadelphia; Printed and Hold hy B. Franklin, 

edienf and feudal ^ n»f* active p* Be* * awnd render, J'he ffoutGpioeo exhibits the eoronet of the Prince 
The Umpmm of \nh^ «**■ p^uMio T.iittnif* wtibdi of Wtibw, with the motto; -Teh diem The method 
was iMiifilfTir.T in ! f/T ,«i*i *mh lo.ioliod ifo ?u%tli , and arrangement of this serial are indicative of the 
number, G rentafUGir. lUMUd^mia; in ito ilttl* mini’ , nmitwim wnw of our most practical of plnloso- 
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pliers. A synopsis of current history, abroad and at 
home, the proceedings of the British Parliament on 
all questions affecting the American Colonics, and 
the action of the Assemblies in the several Planta¬ 
tions, occupied more than half the space. Accounts 
of, and extracts from, new books published in the 
Colonies were followed by Essays culled from Ameri¬ 
can newspapers, and original mathematical problems, 
with their answers. A small space was appropriated 
to what were styled Poetical Essays; and the final 
article was a condensation of news items, with the 
price of bills of exchange and prices current in 
Philadelphia. The one standing and only advertise¬ 
ment closing the last page was as follows: There is a 
ferry kept over Potomack (by the subscriber), being 
the Post Road, and much the nighest Way from 
Annapolis to Williamsburg, where all Gentlemen 
may depend on a ready Passage in a good new Boat 
and able Hands. By Richard Brett, Deputy-Post- 
Master at Potomack.—The second American •maga¬ 
zine, intended as a rival of Franklin's, was com¬ 
menced the same year by Andrew Bradford, but only 
reached its second number. Two years later, the 
American Magazine and Historical Chronicle was 
started in Boston, and was continued for three years 
and a few months. In Philadelphia, in 1757, The 
American Magazine, or Monthly Chronicle for the 
British Colonies, by a society of gentlemen, com¬ 
pleted a volume, and was then discontinued. The | 
same favorite title, The American Magazine, was 
chosen by Lewis Nichola for a publication main¬ 
tained through the year 1769; and in 1771, the Royal 
Spiritual Magazine, or the Christian's Grand Trea¬ 
sury, survived a few months. Seven comparatively 
unsuccessful attempts, five of the number being in 
Philadelphia, had been made to establish an Ameri¬ 
can magazine, when it was at last achieved in 1775, 
in a periodical which, in general arrangement, style* 
and method, bore a remarkable resemblance to those, 
of the present day. The title-page reads thus; Tlu* 
Pennsylvania Magazine; or, American Monthly 
Museum. Philadelphia: Printed and sold by R. 
Aitken, Printer and Bookseller, opposite the London 
Coffee-House, Front Street. An engraved frontispiece 
represents Liberty surrounded by the symbols of the 
arts and sciences, with a cannon and a ship in the 
background, while the supporter on one side is the 
tree of liberty, with weapons of war resting against 
it, and on the other a mortar labeled Congress, with 
flags above it, and the motto: Juvat in sylvis habi- 
tare. Every number was accompanied by a full-page 
illustration, which in the first number displayed^ 
variety of new inventions in machinery, and an 
engraved sheet of original music upon the death of 
Wolfe, but in June the illustration has another 
significance The Harbor and Town of Boston, and 
parts adjacent; and thenceforward the implements of 
peace appear no more, and each succeeding number 
displays a battle-field, until the magazine abruptly 
closes in the darkest hour of the war without one word 
of warning, zealous in patriotism to the last. The 


American Museum, published by Mathew Carey i a 
Philadelphia from 1787 to 1792, forms a valuable 
record of the events of the time. Several magazines 
were attempted in Philadelphia, Boston, and New 
York about the beginning of tin* century, hut were 
all short-lived, the Portfolio of Philadelphia being 
the most successful, continuing from lsol to 
The Ladies* Magazine was established in Philadel¬ 
phia in 1799* and was the first of the order in the 
country. (holey 's Lady's Book, established iu 1830 
still continues to rank among the foremost' of a num¬ 
ber of magazines devoted to light reading and fashions. 
The first magazine devoted to children appeared in 
Brooklyn In 1806, and was followed by Merry's 
Museum, Farley's Magazine, and ninny others, the 
number increasing rapidly during late years. At 
present the literary monthly magazines are numerous 
the best known being The ( hrisixy, Tin* Overland 
those published by Heribner, Appleton, and Harper 
the Atlantic, etc. etc. As the special organs of 
religious donominuttoiH, of sorieries, of scientific 
associations, of the several arte and trades, monthly 
magazines tire uumcrousand well supported through¬ 
out the United Htatcs, and the growing tote for 
illustrations causes them to be tin proved rapidly in 
that direction. 

The monthly magazine has become an especially 
favorite form of publication in Bitok* and it is 

stated that the demand for such literature li mi great 
that each of tin* first -class magazine* fund dies about 
7000 closely-printed octavo pages annually > 
Mailing* Maohiiutn. Fontrmtmvs \#f various 
descriptions to facilitate the operation of directing 
newspapers to subscribers A number of the patents 
granted for machines designed to serve this purpose 
are described in the article on |.\v tornixs, under 
the head of Masmnu MACftfNKm The in most 
extensive line k that invented by UoWt Hick, of 
Buffalo, New York, which, it h mod* low addressed 
more than Oitoff papers iu one hour. More than twenty 
years ago Mr, Dick began to devto* improved methods 
of addressing papers to regular MtUcriher*. and first 
invented a machine for printing the uddiwir » directly 
on the papers, but wa* prevented from rating there, 
by tin* consideration that direct letter-presa tainting 
made two tin ivemeufs, of every paper nddi es.wd, tiiftie 
lately indispensable to the type for no pfr.'Mmn, and 
then from t,ln» type after iiuprewdoii, i *oneeU ing it 
to lie possible, lo< at once rev 4 v? A n« invent a 
machine that would demand only mo* tool r of each 
paper in the promos of addressingj |$c quickly saw 
that hm aim would be achieve*! f*y m% ruling a 
machine that would take the *rjmrafcd and webbed 
columns of it paper impresOou taken ft von the tvtm 
addresses, coat the back of tin* ^ 

at the rate needed, and in a dngtc mt offraeh 

label, when «*» coated, and stump it, with the mmi 
motion on the paper to he addressed, 

In working out the achievement of the conception 
«o gained, Ht, he decked a shear Hint would pw 
heally cut oft a label from its web, and niaiup if on a 




mailing machine-making margin. 
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tin; tuea iuimhu it 

paper in urn* and the /ami#* act *»r single mothm. 24, 
lie devised a roller movement* by which he made i«t 
endless apron defend intM n fountain of fluid paste, 
and iwmitl therefrom between dntf tbiifrt q pa,d which 
it tumid carry no more pa4e than it could give off to 
the back of the paper web *4" prattled labels, wlien 
bedded upon it* 4*1* tie contrived to ,%i tiiiite the 
apron movement nmt the xhoar, thm u none of the 
apron wouhl propel a label ov»«r the edge of the inner 
blade of the shear, tiftd so flat, the hr*4 downward 
motion of the outer blade mmi, at the mmr time, and 
in the,name iudnut, rtti off the lah*d, awd hy the lunie 
motion stamp it on whatever paper or other article it 
touched* ‘Ith* lie w* combined 4 reel with the jtnrf,i 
just described, m to allow tfa web of mUtVHmvi 
to be drawn from it. ib t*eed**d, hy the forward motion 
of the apron In working the machine, hffq he no 
emwtruHcd a wire name, lunged hack of the umehiuefi 
centre, and ho connected it.* mutable front with the 
movable fdnde of fhe do nr, no to tt t<* et»f, off a 

label amt stamp tl *01 im% papm, b> ntmply touching 
that paper with ti$r front Mr angle of the frame, tint*! 
enabling the left, hand to coat »t?fi paste, nit otf nmt 
Btamp iwtdnwi labeli oh a pile of folded pnpet r, one at 
a time, with jb meat iapnhH nod r iW \ m the right 
band ran « v**r hr fait; ht to fwUeh them oil one at a i 
time, And It) flint mvomphdung til ft$e rare of 1 
each paper flte emnpb tr work of machine addicidug, | 
tw ilHtanfane*Oi'dv ii'% a nyudo $1404*' ot *%nd$ paper r-i.o 
possibly he made, hr. flo ; n *hv feffdrfed attainable j 
dimble the ipeed that r-Bt «ou aflame*! h) the t|Ho of : 
tiny teller pro*. 4 addictung toaciumo ! 

Majuneitlip* danoeofpm written entirely in 
eaptfal felons, thn too* o! wanting ibb of » very 
early date, and 4 f 1 hem 4 in tlo* ateicn! I f a!$t$ matin 1 
«efipt.% and in I bow* e xhnue 4 p,f tl ti of [ 

rare oerjirn tier, rifhry j$ mmumenM or books, taler ! 
titan tin* m%ih Burnt? *?, M apBonbe are aim $ 

at)led tbip$!j$$e/i I 4 ffer,r, ,%%% t nre I$hdd) e^ioenird in t 

of imdUpuird iintt?piif4 f ! 

Mak^n In raalin^ eopy or nnil.|rr # il hi ntiid ! 


tluit it makcH so much-a galley, a stickful, etc.-that 

m, it omnipioH ho much space. 

Make Even.— When a long paragraph is divided 
into nuu-o than one taking of copy, the compositor 
f t u ' f* mt 1'ort‘on is told by the one who follows 
him to on.l even. If, however, he cannot conveni¬ 
ently do so, ho has to make even by overrunning a 
low linos ol the second take. 

Making- Margin. -The art of placing matter or 
juiKch m position, ho that, when printed, they will fall 
m their proper places on the sheet, and allow for the 
ntKVHsury trimming i n binding the book; also, print- 
mg m certain positions on the sheet, in order to give 
the margin required. 

'Phis is a most important branch of imposition in 
book-work; lor, if it is not properly done, it will 
throw the pages out of position on the leaf, and 

. . . reducing the, size, of the-hook, or trimming 

so close as, in many eases, to leave the edges of the 
papor uncut. 

. Tll, * rt * nrv ways of making margin for hook 

buuiH, each of which has its advocates. A good 
rcpi U* 4 r, and a proper position of the page on the 
; lrstf » stlun \ trimmed, arc, the results to be obtained, 
and wo will state a tew of the methods, leaving the 
: reader to judge as to the practical workings of each. 

He fore removing the strings, the pages should be 
plaerd :h nearly as possible in their proper positions 
in the chase. Take a sheet of the paper on which 
the form is to be printed, or one of thesame size, fold 
il at the abort cross, and measure from tin; inside or 
foot of tin* page next to that cross, to the outside,’ or 
fhof of the out «*ide page on the opposite side of that 
eioM. 1 he distauee bid ween these, points should be 
ju »t mm half the length of the sheet. Then fold the 
<he*4 again in the opposite direction, and apply the 
.name proee, i to the tushie and outside pages, on oppo¬ 
site ddei of tlte long cross. Tint distance between 
iloMe points should be just one-half the. width of the 
‘beet. Then adjust the pages of one quarter of the 
form, so that the head ami hack margins will be equal, 
ami tli«< front and foot margins equal, but rather more 
than the head and lmek margins. The. furniture may 
mm hr piared in position around the pages, and if 
tim quarter b tbuml, on measurement, to be correct, 
furniture of a like si/,e may be placed around the 
other quarters* 

fa tin* lHum or 4bmn form, the sheet should be 
hddfd into one third instead of one-half its width, 
taking t ho mot airement from the front of the outside 
pum* to tin* front of the second page from it, so as 
to imdtidc one front and one back margin* If the 
mriBtmiimni is made from the page at the long cross 
to tlm out ude of the form, it will include one front 
and two hack margins, and the proper proportions 
between the two will not he maintained. 

Another method of obtaining margin, is to fold up 
11 sheet of the paper to the size of the hook to be 
mmh\ and mark out the size of the page in its 
proper position on the. leaf, then perforate the leaves 
on the four sides of the page as marked out. On 
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opening the sheet, the holes will show the proper 
spaces between the pages of the form. 

Another and very simple method is the following. 
To ascertain the margin between the backs, fold the 
sheet to the size of the work; then measure from the 
left side of the last page, letting the folded sheet 
extend over the left side of the first, to allow for the 
cutting which can be varied at will, according to the 
size of the book, from one-eighth to three-eighths of 
an inch. For the margin on the front, open the sheet 
one fold, and measure from the left side of the third 
page, to the right hand, to the left side of the first 
page, exactly even to the edge of the type. For the 
margin on heads, fold the sheet to the size of the 
work, then measure from the head of the page at the 
top of page 1, letting the sheet extend over the foot 
of page 1. For foot margin, open the sheet in the 
contrary way to that for gutters; then measure from 
the foot of the third page up, to the foot of the first 
page, exactly even to the bottom of the pages. The 
furniture may then be fitted in this quarter of the 
form, and, if found correct, the other quarters may be 
dressed with furniture of similar size. 

We give below the manner of making margin, from 
a folio to a duodecimo, an acquaintance with, which 
will enable the intelligent printer to adjust margin 
for a form of any number of pages: 

Folio .—Having folded a sheet of the intended paper 
exactly in the middle, place the edge of the paper 
even upon the outer edge of the first page, and move 
the adjoining page to it till the fold in tin* paper will 
lie about half an inch upon it, when the folded sheet 
is laid upon the face of the first page. 

The margin for the head of a folio, if imposed head* 
on a line, is arranged at press. 

Quarto .—Fold a sheet of paper exactly into quarto; 
then lay it, thus folded, upon the first page*, the fore 
edge of the paper being even with the left-hand edge 
of the type; bring the adjoining page toward the 
first page till the fold in the paper lies upon the left- 
hand side of it about three-eighths of an inch; thi* t 
will make the back about right. Then place the - 
lower edge of the paper even with the foot of the 
page, and bring the heads of the pages which adjoin i 
at that part toward each other, till the fold in* the ! 
paper covers the head-line and barely the first line 
of matter; this will make the head right. Then fit : 
the furniture into the spaces. j 

Before we proceed to octavo, it will be necessary to I 
observe that, in all sizes except folio and quarto, if 
there be not enough in the backs, the raw edge'of j 
the paper in the front margin will project beyond the 
folded margin, and this in proportion to the defieieury * 
in the back; the same will take place in the length 
in duodecimo, and in smaller sizes where there are 
off-cuts, if there be not enough at the foot of the i 
pages whence the off-cut is taken. The ©fleet pro¬ 
duced by these deficiencies is, that the hinder is ' 
obliged to reduce the size of the hook both in length ! 
and width, when cutting, in order to make the edges 
smooth. ' 


Fold a sheet of paper into octavo, and lav 
it, thus folded, upon the first page, the tore edge of 
the paper even with the* outer edge of the type. Then 
bring the adjoining page toward it till the other ,sid e 
of the oetavo paper lies over the left-hand ufthi 8 
page about a quarter of an inch; thk wilt pve the 
width of the gutter. Then open the paper out a fold 
into quarto, and, laying it upon the two pages, ht\m 
the third page on the right hand sufficiently near Jbr 
the right-hand side of the paper to lie upon the kg. 
hand side of the page about an eighth of an ii U q r 
this will give the width of the hack. Then fold the 
paper up again, and* laying it upon the first 
with the foot of the paper even with the bottom’ 
line, bring the head of the page ntwm* it, ho nwir 
that the top of the oetavo paper will cover the head, 
line and hardy the first line of mutter; tins wifi gj Vl , 
the spare at the head, Then tit the furniture »« 
before. 

IhwtMmo. « After folding n sheet of paper exactly 
into proceed as in oetavo for the gutter, hut 

let the fold lit* rather less than it quarter of nn hid] 
over the edge of the adjoining pace; proem! in tin* 
same manner for the buck, hut tlrnf, the paper lie on 
the third page about an eighth of an inch will he suf. 
fieient; the fold in the head will jug ro\**r the top 
line of matter in the adjoining pace iihote it, hm in 
octavo, l he off-cut H now to he eon‘ddered; thin h 
always imposed on the outside of tin* short cress, md 
the hark and gutters are the Maine «•» dime \ t [ 
other part of the sheet; for the head of the ofiVufi 
the spare between the running title, or, where there j 
is no running title, the henddmm and the middle of 
the groove in the short cross, mint hr r wfty fmlfthe 
width of the head-manrin; for, as rrvnfrr k made at 
thin part, and the points fall into tie* groove ami 
then* make poinMndes, hinder f*ddi to tltew 
holes, and takes off the off cut in a* cm da*e*t\ Thus, 
when the sheet k folded, the *uhrnf in ogled ami 
knocked tip, the head dine * of the off cut *?mtd to 
range with the head-linos of the other pavms, and 
this should always he kept in *j f * ^ printer; 
the spare between the bottom ,»f Up. aficr pa,so and 
the middle of the groove in tfir dinti osvi dtoiifd he 
within a quarter of an inch of $ fir $ <uSor nought at 

the foot of the pages, which will uJIhw for mq little 
variation in the si/;e of the paper, ,%u4 n 4 atfer! the 
size of the hook in rutting the 

We might go on still further, hup a-* ifie birder 

forms are only duplicate* of floor ;>* f r * vplained, I 
the pmiripie remains the nmm% and hav* given 1 

enough to tllimtrate the process, I 

la iittottinsc tlm imti’itiit tO *><.».* ami ).u>U it I 
Hhuitl.l !»• I.,,™.- m ittiuti tiiai Ho r, rtr - t*. ( « llv , „f I 
mt.tmu: l.rn.O; t*mll«l rtali- ! 

hm * tt “' 1 In w..rO int< mi* iI,.- r rnm- 

>n*nt, tiu> .wtitm* aif ««ur*l ,, , ,,*■«, i„ lt 

..'•UK yw r ,l Hfi.aral. lv O,- >«. 1, „„,j ,; V1 , 

to cwU, whirl, rim »•«.-« »!,*• I.a.-h amt ar, afu.M 
to ami wrurr tl.r rttv.-r. In „*„,1 „f 

n° iii.jM.riamv, thr *01.0.,ami .i.O.im; 
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process is resorts! tm which consists In punching 
holes through tin* buck margin at' the whole book, 
and stitching through Ihe whale of it at once. Ah 
this latter proees.H tuken up more room in the hack, 
the back margin nhonld he proportionately Increased, 
which would make the buek amt front margins about 
equal 

The mtrmiuethu* <»* htmifure, now almost 

universally used, lum greatly taeilitated the work of 
the printer in adjuring the pages to a proper margin, 
and in the subset|tpmi process of fitting the form with 
furniture after tin* margin fins Keen obtained, Tim 
furniture, being mathematically eorreet and uniform 
as to sixe, hiw also obviated the necessity of placing 
card-boards in th* f head ami front margins of the 
form, to allow for an) 1 defeat in furniture, when regis¬ 
ter is wan tint, wldeli is often required to be time when 
forms are imposed with wood furniture of the ordi¬ 
nary malt*. 

If two jobs, flint are to be rut tip, are worked I 
together, it U mam I to impose them no that the margin ! 
shall he eqiint on ItrUll -odes, In etfort this, fold the ‘ 
paper exactly in the middle* mid, U\ mg it, f*»ldi*d 
upon the left‘Inirnl page with the edge of the paper | 
even with the edgo of the page af tvpe.q bring the j 
other page t<* if till the left hand note fairly fourties j 
the fold of the paper* Tlsui is formed bring ant and 1 
out, When flit* fUipef is nit evenly in two, after j 
having been printed, the side margins will he found 
tu be even, 

The follow iinr ilireetiomi for making margin for j 
two pages of differ****! 4 /r- t **t for file tiiipodfion *4’ , 
deeds, imttrtutee polieir-g or wotk requiring the fir si \ 
page and ind«*r >rm**ni to print together, will be found ■ 
very metal: ; 

hay the page or job on an rwwf line with the * 
crease formed b> fadding the dm* t m the rriifre from 
the outer edge of I be type f*u the edge ni file * 4 teef, is 
seen Jill the white itmrcm on the paee; then told the : 
edge of ttle {Olper MO'f fill If stl’lln tile outer edge of ; 
the type; er*%iae if; draii fie*' page inrr b* the erra.se; * 
keep the sheet P» Us phi**-; lav the oppmde page ; 
on a line wit Si the centre « 0*4^4 and proceed precisely ‘ 
its above, flic open *spm*e en flit* |ut(Oa flttti ‘ 

laid iftve'i the evef |nimti|*e which Will he required 

between til# 4 |Mge f » %% hen I or led lip U#r pfr;«M» h«*U 

imposing nn iudortetueh? %n hr two led at fin* same 

tilue with tlie ia *\ proceed as ahow* fo mrUi'e flu* 
proper 4 de iM.ivmm foi f octree, alter Hu 5 n obtained, ? 
mark die sp.4 on Gw* eih-e *4 Mir half dm* t on which 

tbe fird Iiii#* *4 ip,* indoieoamoif h f># hr printed 1 
below lor aI#o,ie I bo folded * r« oee, and move y our 
type up * or vb»w h mliN|»poffo Mm* mat l thus made, ; 

Tbr uimem impm, q f 4 immi *4 hatM? of diltef * : 
cut d/eg de|e*nds *41 U§r whuo of the ruiirnmer, or 
the amount of loiiewi f he jagi $ wdl allow between 
the pa go, Tie' **ul % bopeioMis itfb'I # be ohm*r*ed ' 
h that tie* in eo* ^ii f V- oU* ^i F |e o| f be |i*Ufe** sfiottld ; 
be ^ rather fro,* Mian uw h dl *4 loaf f rm 11 ott the . 
ittdfbg in fliaf, Iff ? dd.lf no Hr/, £^44 o| ||*o w ill >, 

double over, * 


r,.fk al ^ in f Read y- Thc act of g etti «g a form 
u ‘ ul > to lu ‘ printed; which includes the modes of 
overlaying, underlaying, and cutting out, to make up 
tor any inequalities in the height or face of the type- 
putiing up Hie rollers iu proper order for printing the 
loriu, and adjusting the amount and quality of the 
ink to suit the form, and the paper on which it is to 
»o printed, hi addition to the above, in book-work, 
this term embraces making register, remedying any 
detects which may have arisen in imposing or locking 
»P tlie Conn, to prevent the exact backing of the 
pages.. In tact, making ready may be said to form 
tile eluet portion of tlie pressman’s duty, to which the 
other matters pertaining to press-work are only auxil¬ 
iary, while it very often requires the exercise of the 
highest skill, taste, judgment, and artistic exeell- 
cnee, 

, 'In hand-pmsH printing, the form, if 

tar u book, w placed in the oentre of the bed of the 
piv-m, mu that, when an impression is pulled, the 
pmtom to which the platen is attached, will fall 
**\aetly in the centre of the form. The form should 
then he securely fastened by means of suitable- furni¬ 
ture and quoins. The tympan is then laid down, and 
paper or blankets put in according to the, nature of 
the form to be printed. The drawer is then laid on, 
and fastened with the hooks for that purpose. A 
dn-et of the paper to be printed is now folded into 
quarto, and the creases placed so as to fall in the 
emfrr of the long and short cross. The tympan is 
n**w dampened slightly, and brought down, and a 
dhtht presmre will eause the sheet to adhere to it, 
when it dtouid be fully stretched, and pasted on the 
earners to tin* tympan. In a shoot of twelves the 
paper i* tbldcd Into thirds, ami the long ami the short 
e 1 vase placed over their respective long and short 
erut tei. The points are now screwed to tin* tympan. 
If for laree paper, shorMshuukod points are used, and 
horn; hankrd fur small paper. In printing an octavo, 
or form of like tdmraeter, the ofl-point may he. a little 
larger than the near one, as it enables tin* pressman 
b* detect any error in turning tin* paper when work¬ 
ing the second side, In printing 12mo forms, the 
point ^ urn a be phteed at exaetly equal distances from 
Mo* rd m{‘ the paper. The cutting out of the trinket 
i* the m*\f tldng to he done. Having fastened the 
fmkrf to the tympan, lay it on the form, and rub the 
bark of the tympan gently with the palm of the hand, 
so in to give a distittet impression, Tins is preferable 
to putting an impression by means of the bar-handle, 
tieeaueq the trinket 'paper having a rough, hard face, 
and being sometime* lumpy, then? Is great danger of 
injuring the face of tlie type if an impression is pulled 
on it. flu* fridod should now be laid on a hoard, 
and Mo* marked parts cut out, at the distance of oue- 
efgbflt of an inch from the edge of the printing, so 
that no part of the trinket will strike the, edge of the 

ty pti, 

An ifftpresdon Is now taken, and examined to see 
if If he uniform throughout. As this is seldom the 
earn, the form must he overlaid where light, and the 
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heavy parts cut out, to produce a uniformity of press¬ 
ure and color over the whole form. 

The overlaying is done with thin, unsized paper, 
and where the impression is weak, a piece of paper of 
the size of the weak part is pasted on it, and where 
too strong, that portion cut out, to make it even with 
the other parts of the printed sheet. A sheet is then 
pulled to see the effect of the overlaying and cutting 
out, and if not quite even, the same process is gone 
over, wherever needed, until the pressure of the 
platen is the same in every part of the sheet, and a 
uniform shade of color is obtained. The unusual 
height of parts of forms sometimes necessitates the 
cutting out of the sheets inside the tympan, as well as 
the making ready sheet, in order to make the impres¬ 
sion even. 

Where the same press does the whole or the greater 
part of a work, it is generally preferable to overlay 
on a sheet of stout, smooth paper, placed inside the 
tympan. This sheet should be cut to fit the inside of 
the tympan, so as not to move, which will keep the 
overlays in their places while the form is being 
printed. This system saves much time in printing 
the succeeding sheets of the same work, its each one 
will prove to have nearly an even impression on the 
first sheet pulled, thus requiring very little making 
ready. 

Type-high bearers, placed across the narrow way of 
the bed, one on each side, should be used where the 
size of the form will admit. They should be placed 
in such a position that the ends of the rollers will not 
touch them when the form is inked, to prevent 
tearing the frisket and soiling the tympan. The 
impression can be regulated in any manner desired, 
by placing cards or paper underneath the ends of the ; 
bearers. 

The bottoms of short pages, and the edges of pages * 
adjoining, will sometimes print heavy, and with a 
dull impression. In such cases, bearers made of i 
reglet, to bear on some parts of the furniture or chase, 
or hard paper rolled up, and pasted in proper partition 
on the frisket, will remedy the defect. 

Slackness of the tympan, or very thin and soft ; 
paper, sometimes occasions the paper to touch the. form ; 
partially when the tympan is turned down. To pre- i 
vent this, cut an ordinary bottle-cork, so that, when • 
it is laid on the furniture, it will be about one-eighth ; 
inch higher than the face of the form; place it on the j 
furniture near the matter which shows slurs, put a ; 
little paste on the upper part, and it will become I 
attached to the frisket when the next impression is I < 
pulled. The additional height of the cork will eaine < 
the paper to remain in place until the platen is pulled I 
down, when, on account of its springing nature, it 
will give way until the pressure is removed. * : , 

Eegister must be made before commencing to print : s 
the form, no matter whether it be whole- or half- 
sheet work. After the points have been made to i 
strike in the centres of the grooves, pull an imprtw- l * 
sion and, if the form be an octavo, or any other form :i 
which is printed in a similar manner, turn the sheet 


j- over, so that the edge which was at the tau ot the 
tympan will beat the bottom; then put the mirsof 
the points into the holes in the sheet of pap r, aul 
>f pull another impression. If the points be in their 
e places, the pages and lines will back each other, *uul 
a the work can be proceeded with; but, if they don »t 
1 one or the oilier* or both of them, mud be moved u ! 
l or down, m circumstances may require, If the sheet 

3 does not register, after tli© second liilit |g pulled, leave' 

3 it on the tympan and observe in which direction it k 
i out,—the first or under impression being the one on 
l which the direction of the movement of the p<dfg H 
3 will depend, Httppose it be found flint the Imver 
■s comer next the pressman is tint of register one-eighth 

* of an inch, the first impression being the lowest; the 
point at that side must be moved upward half’that 

• distance, which will bring It to its proper position, 

■ Print another sheet, on faith sides, and examine m 
i before, ami, if the register be correct, the pressman ran 

; go on with the work. 

In printing from stereotype or electrotype plak M 
mounted on ratehelridoeks, the position *»f “the plates 
should be marked, m as to notice any slipping which 
may occur during the progress of tin" work, 

Phw are 8ometiiii« ui«I in printing the flrmt aid© 
of a book-form, to prevent the slioH.i’iVom dipping* 
A piece of cart! pasted at the foot of the 
sheet, having a projecting tongue, under which the 
sheet may In* fed, U considered preteuhfe by many; 
but pin guides are indiq»eiMai»i*i wimr** it, U found 
necessary to change the margin to nm a slight varia¬ 
tion in ruling or cutting the paper, mul they are ape- 
cially well adapted for printing tut dry paper. 

The frisket for hand iuik poster*, am I jobi mimr- 
lug large quantities of ink* with narrow mtedde mar¬ 
gin, i* prepared by running cord * irmu the trinket 
frame, and tying them securely, n/i to tat! in the 
space between the lines, and lift the dirrt after the 
impression is taken, 

* The rollers should he kept perfect!* tteo from flirt, 
pieces of paper, or of her natter hUH to rmne | a d 
work. Hie ink should be rolled ait thm „n §f„» j n k» 
Work with a hrayer, so Hat wlmn applied to the 

i,t i* 1 kilmhly and the roller* 

should be frequently turned mi the < ^ hud* r, to kern 
the ink well distributed before Imi* applied to the 
; tort!!. 

Am ii uniform h mm,, .if tin. jy.mi.it,., In 

K*«kI priutitiK, it limy i„- m- uu „ llt 

(•wry iui[»r.H-ti(»ti, tvh. r.- thr fi.rinV, 

wire rtluMii.i I... .•vivi w ,t in ni»j,{,)yi,, 4 t j„. 

H tilhmv.l to I...k» 4) , wijrii is*,, ,'„ rm | t!U 
xtnrti’fi with « full hi.n k, 

lit inn. work, it „ h,t;.j»in ji ul , tt f„ rm 

nhoui.i in. rotiml .fVr-r.il iim-. how,-.-,* 
won, UMinx only a i,»o,|-niif ,,u.mhH of „.i., 

, (K i.t b- f > <h . 

gunln m thw, it* writ U, in tin- .-.m-Mti.i* i.-« »}„.!, !,.• 

HhouW put up he rolh-n t., »utt th, „f i„k 

iuhI the work In hand, 

Pnm, - Thu bottom of {J„, f,., m 
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bed of the press nhmthl bo perfectly froe from dirt. 
Th© impression-screw's should have an even bearing 
on the journal*, nod the cylinder should toueh the 
bearer*, which should he adjusted a trifle above 

ordinary type height. 

Th© tympan should he selected to suit the elan* of 
work intended to be done* iw upon thin mutter the 
perfection of the work; in great measure, depends, 

Th© Iml'm-rubber blanket is best adapted where 
the press may he lined for all kinds of work ami it in 
not found convenient or profitable to chnntfe the ty in¬ 
put* with each succeeding form. It combines, hi a 
measure, the qualities of nearly nil other tympana; 
and where h Is designed to print hook-work, posters, 
and general job and newspaper work on thi* same 
press, no hotter tympan can be obtained, 

A tvmpan made of fuller 1 * board, or packing, in 
most suitable for new typo, wood ettfs, nttd the finer 
kind.* of prmvwmrL A proper making ready on ltd.* 
surface wilt shew a more delimits imprmmm and a 
sharper outline tliuii eau hr obtained with any other, 
and if will not wear the t\ pc round on the edge*, and 
is less likelv to dull the half line* on ty pe or ruts. It 
require* a nice di'*«*nmmntinu on the part of the prrso 
man, and very elaborate making ready, u* attain good 
results, 

Tympuns made of thick paper are more gmtmlly 
used for hook work, and Id* the lighter kind* of joh< 
lung, witch no script rm'ohu », check \ He, paper H 
very amieeuhb* on form* where the type U slightly 
ami uniformly worn; if don u*4 icqum* the pmh nt 
making ready of the hanbot fyinpam tmr m if, hm , 
destructive to tlir type m the toiler kinds of tympan 
nr blanket,*, ! 

For poster*, with wood type, old stereotype platen, , 
nr type which ha* been numb wosm a woolm blanket 
w biot adapted* and in,** be u*e»| on nil Uwdt of eon*' 
men work, which require** only to \m hi ought up 
fairly, us Mich forum rati be made ready more quickly 1 
with thi* than with an* **ther mafeilah 
The allow are onb given au ;p nrial rule*, »* pre.r* 
men very often corn' mm fWvte mafornd q «r use , 
oilier^ ^voiding b» the kind of wmb in hand, and j 
are guided in the,*** m gn s % by «* v§« in tier and judg 
incut, ] 

The Hntfuu 4iM»ibt be stretched uay tightly over 
the cylinder, *»* a* t # j<r>v»*nt a smooth, eg-u miliiee, 
m the time and hibot np» nt m making i* ady air bill 
thrown itwav, should tb - UMpan hr be no yi any pail, 

A woolen blanket cant fo- >r* uie-I at, one nut by the 
rlampi on f)n imfoccum* s^piM-nt *4 file cylinder* 
wound around the r> b a* th»* end, and tightened 
with the pawl and laWm-p A rnobm blanket, tiring 

hw pliable, burid I hr **»*> in* 4 at nan* end of the 
cylinder hv ho^L 5/ | bob 4 |4m*' lied in at Ihr ofhrr 

end* aboiif iWf»in de/a apatb m bait ,1 pu* e of raii^mi 
may br sewed 1 j||^ ^nd w of?id ai^ntid lie* rnrl it$ tbr 
mum manner ai the i.rb u blanket, 

Fa‘- 4 tug of sbnlil I be nniir | af, tin end* llllfl 

laid on the |||f min’ of i||t* i?n|of |hr 
cyhndrr; a pn e*i ,4 fegg,*! 410144 thetr hr laid oiithr 
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oroswo, and till may be secured by bringing the clamps 
down on the roglet. A piece of fine muslin should 
Uum be hud over all, and secured in the same man¬ 
ner as a blanket, which will prevent a shifting of the 
omiayH or tympun. 

< Seat, wire should be exercised in keeping the bed 
<>1 the press perfectly dean, and, when a form is laid 
*m, to see that no type drop out on the bed, and the 
jnrrn should be rubbed over with a stiff, dry brush 
hetore the rollers are allowed to toueh the face of the 
type. Neglect of these little particulars may cause 
serious defects, which it will take time and trouble to 
rumudy. 

The form having been placed on press, see that the 
; "Tig- edge of the type is at the. proper distance from 
i too buck end at the. bed. Thin margin should be 
; adjusted by means of a gauge, made the length of 
: the distant*** between the buck end of the bed and the 
pomi of tin* nippers, when the nippers are brought 
i ”: wtl st * nH *%ld ly to lap over the hack end of the bed. 

NVvtrnv that the tvpe,elmse, and furniture lie flat upon 
; *bohtHl f and iftho form springs, loosen the quoinssuflh 
nYnt ly to remedy the deferl, and fasten the form so that 
it w ill not be moved by the action of the rollers. Push 
-*ut fin* iron tongm*s at the edge of the fowl-board, so 
that they will sustain tin* paper when fed down to the 
drop guide-i. Slide the drop-guides along the rod, 
until they fall squarely over the tongues, and adjust 
them, so as to give tin* proper margin on the sheet, 
thm secure them firmly to the rod by means of 
tin* screws, Het the side guide so that it will give a 
proper margin on the length of tin* sheet. 

A fair, legible proof for revision should be pulled 
of every form, before the regular making ready is 
begun, ami, if a book form, a register should be 
r, htalin'd. Attention to these* matters will save much 
four ami annoyance, it a form should require eorroo 
t hut, or if a slight alteration should be found necessary 
to give a good register. 

When the proof has been pronounced correct, pro 
n rd to r»'gulate tin* impression by taking a proof 
with milieu nt imprewon to lake the ink from the 
face of tin* type and transfer it to the paper, but not 
*0 hard as to eaoe too much indention in the paper, 

;u tin* dithuvnee in pressure can he more readily 
d»*b*ei»*d by the deposit of ink on the paper, than if 
tin* itfipreTitnn is full and solid over the whole form. 

A uniform imptv smm should he produced before any 
attempt is made at overlaying. In making ready a 
t> p** bonk form, avoid underlaying, unless the rollers 
do not charge the low parts with sutUeient ink, as 
flight underlaying wall often cause the type to work 
off its feci and show only a partial impression on the 
face, amt* if carried too far, it will work up the 
; paer > and furniture. A book form math* up entirely 
or almost entirely of tabular work Is an exception to 
lid 4 rule, hh tin* inequalities of height between the 
rule and the type may la* adjusted by an underlay 
under the whole form of a damp sheet of paper. 

Obi stereotype plates, being irregular in height, 
require more underlaying than other forms, and, 
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when mounted on ratchet-blocks, the underlaying 
should be placed directly under the plate. Stereo¬ 
type plates mounted on ratchet-blocks require watch¬ 
ing, as the friction caused by the motion of the 
cylinder is calculated to make the plates slip from 
the position in which they have been imposed. 

In job forms, set with large, bold-faced type, in 
connection with type of smaller body and lighter 
face, the large type should be underlaid to raise 
them above the level of the other parts of the form. 
This is done to give them extra rolling, and a greater 
impression to transfer the ink to the paper. 

The impression should be made as uniform as 
possible before any underlaying is done. The bearers 
should be raised and lowered with the impression 
screws, in order to bear o.ff from the force of the 
cylinder. The bearers should always be of even 
height, and the cylinder-shaft should always revolve 
on a true level. It would be well if, after the 
impression screws are set, and the bearers of an 
even height to give a fair impression, they were 
not tampered with, and all defects remedied by means 
of the tympan and making ready. 

When the cylinder is adjusted to give a nearly 
even impression, cover the tympan with a sheet of 
thin, hard paper, take an impression on the tympan, 
and take two or three proofs on sheets of the same 
kind of paper. If any part of the form appears too 
high, cut out on the tympan in one or two thicknesses 
of paper, as the variation in height may require. The 
knife used for cutting should be very sharp, and the 
paper cut to taper towards the edge. Next raise the 
impression of those parts of the form where the type 
appears weak. Cut out these parts in different thick¬ 
nesses of paper, as needed, and paste the overlays 
over the tympan smoothly, using very little paste. 
Should the overlays wrinkle, tear them off, and paste 
others on smoothly. Take another proof, and cut 
new overlays for any small defects, and proceed 
until a perfectly even impression is obtained. 

A system of overlaying in use for cuts on news- ! 
papers is done by means of a card adapted for the j 
purpose, having thin layers, on which proofs are, | 
taken, and as many layers as are necessary to produce ; 
the effect required tom or cut off for the light parts I 
of the picture, while the extra impression given by [ 
the thickness remaining produces the heavy shading 
in the foreground, or wherever a dark effect is wanted * 
to be produced. It is claimed that this method of ! 
making ready is more expeditious than the old 1 
method of cutting out and overlaying. j 

For ordinary poster- or job-work, overlaying is often \ 
unnecessary. After underlaying parts of the form ! 
the tapes and fly may be set, and the printing com- \ 
menced. But fine work cannot be done without over¬ 
laying, to give delicacy and finish to the impression 
The impression should be strong enough to trans¬ 
mit the ink from the type to the paper, but not of 
such force as to break the fibre of the paper. The 
character of the impression depends very mueh on I 
the nature of the tympan, as a light impression from ! 


; a blanket will show a greater indentation than a strong 
impression from a hard tympan ; with a tine impression 
• the amount of ink ean he better regulated, the p a p or 
i will not smear or set off and the form is not likdvto 
beeome filled up by surplus ink. 

For short numbers on any form,, the color maybe 
kept up with a braver or palette-knife, but in } ()n g 
editions the ink-fountain slum Id be set or regulated' 
to insure a uniform flow of Ink, The ink should bo 
cut off evenly, and, when the form is ready, turned on 
until the required shade is obtained. The fountain 
should he kept covered, to protect it from paper dust 
while the form is being printed, ' 

The condition of the rollers for printing depends 
on the quality of ink used, ami a thorough luinwhdp 
of this important matter U acquired only hy uWrvu. 
tion and experience. While no nlHulufe rule can \ H] 
given, a form printed with thin or common ink will 
require a softer roller, with more auction than daw 
printed with the finer qualities of ini, tn flu* latter 
ease the inks have a tendeuey to create additional 
suction in tin' roller, while working. 

The inks used should he mixed ready for the fff. 
ferent kintis of work. If the pressman *♦ mpplbd 
with post or, book, job and wuodomt ink, he will not 
beatakesM, if necessary, to mix an ink of a proper 
consistency for any pmdinr job, U% compounding 
them, or reducing with varuidi to %nit flu. form or 
jo!» in baud* The inks, whether entered or hlnek, 
should be the bent of their kind, in it T impmdhtr 
to do go*ot press-work without the be-u uiabmb 
properly used. ’ 

The form being ready to print, the inpio dmuhl h 
set hy loudening the guide pulley * ,,** the upper dmff 
and shifting tlmm .ho that the titpm will riM f mi the 

outer margin of the sheet, Yibne the tap** pitlkysm 
, that they uitl re.u on n line with the v-uhle pullm, 
which should then he thrown hack and ?ighm*ed to 
the shaft, stunt*) hold the fapn* tivhf linn Hmtaiw 
once around the cylinder, to male one tin on u 
straight line, 

The fly 'shookUm by running therngh a hH 
of paper n* be printed, and allowing it fo nut down 

the fly ju*t far enough to lie b,»o-h |,„ |,| by tb* 
fly-pulleys. The mm on Ike dde of rfo. rdttuhf 
should then to* that jm point jog rfntm flu* 

small roller on theemima ting rod of iff*. iU igdmm 
the spring to mtif the iff tf^ n sri g w | w , r t y 

spring crank, to pin mu th»* tty u»*m iSukm* tm 
hard on tin* table, 

Adnmn* IWn% The material for timpani, and the 
manner ot niaUnv ready on nn Vdam f ho ff givo, 
do not differ grr ally from tW m 4 >-doubt 

for the sumo Und of work fTe dufoma 
turn o the pr™, anil the mode of iff- uepme 

ston by iiieinn of a bod and it 

remarkably well adapbd for * do fmnt 

kinds ol lelfrf.ptvioi ami nit printing- Iff- ffV to** of 
jrntteet# the* bbrkmg of the dmeN Iff on iff* iho| 

for blank mid diort pmm n offnh ommff , lfi ff 
the impmmon Mu# flap n i* v i « W t*v 
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printers that the ty|u- is calculated to remain in 
better condition tor the same number of impression* 

than if printed on a cylinder press, where it in 
thought that the mode of giving impression has a 
tendency to grim! the face of the type* As the platen 
can he rolled olf so as to halve the bed entirely 
exposed, the facilities for making ready and correct¬ 
ing on press cannot be excelled, In printing from 
stereotype or electrotype plates mounted on ratchet* 
blocks, the plates are not so liable to move from their 
positions, and should any movement occur, it can he 
more readily detected by the biting of the trinket, 
before any serious damage occurs. 

For hook-work tVffuMng the finest effects, the 
most exact register, and where extra speed is not 
needed, this press is claimed by many to have mi 

superior. 

The tympans in general use are composed of fullers 1 
hoard, covered with packing * or draught lug paper; 
or several sheets of draughting paper, covered with 
fine muslin or billiard cloth, 

Jde/W*jfO ( flic rule* applicable to t vtu- 
pans for different deirriprioiH of forum on the larger 
presses, id ho obtain in the making tvjely for the 
smaller si/ed job pre *«■•*, with the exemption ff tH f ; n 
working old Hpe or plan* |mm*m ifitekncnes 

of soft paper are u«*d in place of the ordinary blan¬ 
kets, As the iniprrrttoiti can be arranged to Mid the . 
wants of any form by adding to or faking front the ' 
sheets in the platen, many otfbn 4 adopt the plan of 
netting the tifipr*vnj'»M bwel with a civet* number of 1 
sheets when tbr presi j* *«-t up, and not allowing the ; 
impression screws h* be In I lie MtWipicut ; 

making ready of any form, t hue dumb! be exercised 

in setting the iiipprii, w that ftirv mav ttof heroine ■ 
loose and mme in the direction of flic face of the ; 

type and destroy that pail with which they emm* in ! 
euntaet, A bend in ffi«- nipper* will flu-mv off' the j 
imprcMnion front the form, and miHe it to dttt\ In ' 

forms having so little out, -ode margin as ttof to allow 
the nippers fo bold file sheet on the t%‘llljetn tiffi-f tfn* 1 

impremmi n pulled, while tfine h jdentv of margin ■ 
running from end b»«tid in tin iamb* of tin* form, it 
is tHtud to tu»i 4 «' a In 'Am of' pap* r *»r pace cord, 
faking the two utppt m nde trauma and lung the 
eonl or cutting the paper w* sm fe piro in the blank 
Hpnee, I he alinoU impelrept bdr tndeut.|tn*n of paper 
given by Utipt** unum on the ‘UnafS pt* eaves the 

pressing of small fob W «dk, and onH make* If uee*vo ; 

sary fo lay the woik out f » da v fit** ink h> hue packing f 

for held cry, i 

Miiklltn ll^nliiler, I he act Ilf making flic pages I 

and lines tall e % acth * s ji tbe ha* k o| each other gf, ; 
pr*v% when any work n j« tmrird, 

^Mnkirig tip, M 1! no* tip 4 imw^gaper ti the net ; 

el arranging the uotni' totnp'ctcd into proper dtvi t 

Hions in a t*Mimp)cho$t me tfii'tn, and m* hides the i 
know ledge «t flic isr otdef of the general 

hern Id turn, and of the paid;* ubir place of even -ml* 

jeet and paragraph timFr limto ; ,1!*0 of adjusting 
the eolutnnH Im a proper *? ttnhtid, and of puffing the 
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Tl,. l U - H h nUml ! P f ° f COluinna to S ether to form a page. 

, ‘, r^T ^ Ul ° f SUCh Page are determined 

is Col,I S | Ul 'nM ' g papor an(1 tlle mailncr in which it 
. U , 1 hmi S h making up is a difficult operation 

. low hours arc usually deemed sufficient for this 
I u, pose, and It is generally, if not always, loft as late 
as possible, with a due regard to the number to be 
worked, to the arrival of fresh news, or to any con¬ 
tingency that may arise before the time at which the 
terms must be at. press. 

The nature and number of the general standing 
In ads must, depend on the judgment of the editor, by 
whom they are filled up; hut to see that every portion 
ol information supplied he inserted under its own 
peculiar head, is the duty of the maker-up. To do 
(bis easily, certainly, and expeditiously, requires some 
experience; though a good system would largely 
obviate those inconveniences l,y which every new 
beginner is surrounded. 

. T|u ' lir4 u,ld principal essential to making up well 
■ IN a perfect knowledge of flu, several divisions into 
which a paper is divided, and the particular class of 
: subjects included in each. 

Making up a daily newspaper involves ho many 
matter* of detail that it would be impossible to 
mdarge upon all of them in our limited space. We 
will assume that the editors and reporters have 
' r * m ^bed the foreman with copy of their departments 
in good time: that functionary selects a competent 
nsmdjuit, to whom In* gives general directions for 
j making up the pages. 

We will suppose the paper to be an eight-paged 
‘dioH lthe most popular form at the present time). 

II the circulation is sutlieient to warrant the. proprie¬ 
tor in undertaking tin* expense of stereotyping, all of 
the pmn** can he kept open until a later moment 
than it could be if it were printed from types. Items 
<d mnvM can then be inserted with more regularity, 
under their appropriate headings; and if later editions 
an* required, the* new matter can beset up and in- 
in its place, and new easts taken of the page 
ivtpmvd, 1 hit if the paper is printed from types, the 
inner form, containing the 2 d, lid, dtlgand 7 th pages, 
mud of necessity be put to press first, and many of 
the departments must be duplicated. It is the prac¬ 
tice of many proprietors to permit their advertising 
patrons to dictate the place which their advertise¬ 
ment i shall occupy; by this means rendering it 
impo idlde to observe any order or system in arranging 
the advertisements, and giving a vast amount of 
additional trouble to those who make up tin* paper. 
The (pmdion of what should oeeupy the first page 
of a daily paper, does not admit of much dispute. 
Hie old idea that tin* first and last pages of a news¬ 
paper should be tilled with advertisements, has been 
wel I nigh exploded. 

The public now demand that a newspaper should 
b<* filled with news, nud it is found most profitable to 
place tin* best news on the first page. lienee the 
great struggle for publishing the paper in time gene¬ 
rally takes place upon this page; the most attractive 
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headings are here displayed, and here the public 
generally expect to find the most exciting news of the 
day. The second page would find its most fitting use 
in correspondence, which, in any daily paper of 
extensive circulation, can always be made interesting 
and important. The third page should be devoted to 
local matters; and the sixth and seventh pages can 
readily and appropriately be filled with foreign or 
domestic news. The arrangement of advertisements 
on these inner pages will necessarily vary with every 
different locality; but when a department is extensive, 
as For Sale, and To Let, and Wants often are, it is 
well to arrange the advertisements under these head¬ 
ings alphabetically. The fourth page of a daily 
paper is almost universally devoted, more or less, to 
editorials. The appearance of a paper is much 
improved if the fourth page is entirely filled in this 
way; but advertisers always evince a desire to appear 
on this page, and hence many publishers devote a 
portion of it to this profitable matter. The fifth 
page should be the place for Musical, Dramatic, or 
Art Criticism, together with Special Notices, or City 
Items. The eighth page should contain Financial 
and Commercial articles,, Shipping Intelligence, Local ■ 
News, Marriages and Deaths,, etc. 

Making up a Composing-Stick.—A<ljusting : 
it to the size desired for any particular work. j 

Making up Furniture.—Dressing a chase with ; 
suitable furniture, side- and footsticks, so that a pro- ! 
per margin will be given to the work when printed. 


printing and binding, including the arts of the 

designer and engraver, are provided, within its walla 
for the production of about eight hundred different 
volumes, varying from the small prayer-book, valued 
when bound, at 85 centimes, to the folio local history 
splendidly illustrated, for 100 francs. The building 
1 erected for the purpose is a model for arrangement 
spaciousness, thorough ventilation, tuid everything 
that can conduce to the health and comfort of the 
laborers. About 1000 men, women, and children am 
employed within the walk, besides almost an 
number employed at their own bottom in the vicinity. 
The zeal and benevolence of tin* proprietor, Hoisted 
by his only son, Paul Marne, who entered the firm in 
18*19, have organized a complete community, in which 
the comfort of tin* working«pe*»ple Is itsutttvd Siy their 
being entitled to relief ami medimil aUoiuhmee dur¬ 
ing illness, and to provision in old age* HtiUtihlv muse 
pation is furnished to women w ho are kept at home 
by the rare of young children, and in many vma 
father, mother, anti children are all employed in tb 
manufactory, the children all being guaranteed flm 
opportunity of aecpilrlng a fair primary education* 
Every window of the factory looks out upon green¬ 
sward and trees, and in many of tin* rootm playing 
fountains sustain a perpetual current *4 fVedi water 
in a circular trough, fur washing; ami the establish, 
ment proudly claims that women and children arc 
provided with light work in it dfimitoti mure healthy 
than their own houses. 

The remarkable pecuniary surmus of thi* house 



Mallet.—A wooden hammer, used to drive the 
quoins in locking and unlocking forms, in planing 
forms, and for other similar purposes. 

Mame Printing-Office.—This establishment, 
famous for the extent, beauty, and cheapness of its 
publications, is established at Tours, in France*, and 
is at present known as the firm of Alfred Maine and 
Company. At the close of the last century, the 
establishment was founded by A maud Mame, an 
ardent and indefatigable man, who had already 
achieved considerable success when lie took into 
partnership his nephew, Ernest Mame, in 1880, mt { 
his own eldest son, Alfred Mame, in 1888. Ernest 
Mame retired in 1845, and has since held important 
and honorable offices. His retirement left Alfred* 
Mame sole proprietor of the establishment, which had 
been greatly improved by his father, Amand Mame. 
An enthusiast in his profession, Alfred Maine deter¬ 
mined to found a complete book-manufactory, eom» 
bining all branches of the business; and thin has been 
so fully accomplished, that, with the exception of the 
paper manufacture, all the processes connected with j 


; uuwi, in si gr«**u uegree, to tne rmittiitue 

| tion of all the auxiliary mduUrtco under otic nm|* 

I and on the other hand, to the fart that tlin fitthlbe 
I lions have been restricted to wiirit wmiTi as mint 
1 invariably meet a great demand, tire at perfection in 
; the result is thus reached, as writ as teumrkubln 
| cheapness. In 18*4 the home of Maine leceivol n 
| prize medal at, the London Exhibitimi Jrir the eMrernr 
j cheapness and great variety of the books printed, 
j bound, and published. At the hUporitmu of M;»/» it 
/ Wiw also deemed worthy of mpmnl onmUou, by || }r 
| jury, that this exhiblLhment nriiriomi a Umi of 
players, in a\olm*ie «*f thlii pay* * :b?mo, well printed, 

! «olid|y bound in black dm-p, with inarbLd n|^ 

! m Mutg HU mtfinuvi ft ahoYarned mb of lb 
, most important honors of the French of 

; Miwaiftiftit# A lid of invoice of n ’Tip 11 % carve, <»r 
; of the freight on a ^huunboat or railroad tram, giving 
a description of boxes, bale*, baa a He, I s markumd 
ntimbei 4 , or their diteefintn i be Icadjng’i of numb 
tests are mindly printed, and they hum an ifrin of 
.wniie importance in job printing, 

Manilla Ib&iMtts A e*domd pjpm of 
Strength, winch is extr mn efy U*ed |.uf ii fapplllg 
miwspiipers, piirkiigi*;% goods, etc, 

IMtuutitth r,% A small hook po pared ai % m*rk of 

reference or lianddiook, (tmituiitv .*'«$4mf m tfw 
book «r nervirm tit the Umimn i %ut^u it* roie 
venimft size, m bring middy earned t§i Lo* Land, 


manuscript. 


Manuscript. -A nything written with the hand 
in contradistinction to printed matter. Previous to 
the sixteenth century, tin* period when printing came 
into common use, the study of the peculiarities of 
manuscript h important as tin* means of ascertaining 
the data of written documents Tin* earliest speci¬ 
mens of writing occur upon stone, metal, wood, ami 
baked day, and »ul**w*«iuon«ly more flexible Hutwtanees 
were used, such m wax, linen* the hark and leaves 
of trees, ami the prepared nktm of goats, sheep, 
and calves. The word parchment h supposed to he 
derived from the city of IVrgauuH, in which the 
skins of sheep were prepared for writing; and from 
the papyrus, a reed growing on tin* Nil**, low been 
derived the modern word paper, The correct tran¬ 
scription of works both of sacred and profane history 
became ho important that, previous to the fifth cen¬ 
tury, schools and ocooeiathots. of scribes wen* formed 
under definite and stringent rules, Tim famous copy 
of the Henptures known us the Uodex Alcxandnuus, 
now preserved in the Hrtftdt Museum, was written 
by a female scribe, a member #*f tin* school of Ale van* 
drift, at flic beginning of the fifth century. All the 
monasteries contained writing rmmrt or scriptoriums, 
in which the monks wrote from dictation, the copy < 
being revised by a competent per mu, amt then fdmvd I 
in the hands of 14 mimator, or painter in vermilion, > 
who decorated it. and rnhUd the fanciful capital j 
letters. The caribou writing w;u entirety i» tiiHjitw | 
cube, or capital lei ter s follow mg each other nmtiiiii- j 
mwly without any punctuation or s|m,c*m hrlw**m the 1 
words. A smaller running character* called mmKmdc, j 
began to appear oc»uuonattv during the fourth ami * 
fifth cent uric 4, but wa.s <»«*! frotpicnr until the chco* of I 
the eighth century, ’the v*dltMn<or prepar* d *4 in f iff tic \ 
calf, was alio whiter ami fbnr in the earlier age»; and 
the finest vclluui yef dUcoirird belong'* ton period pro >’ 
vimw to the cud offlirrigSif It ivnlnry, Umd,*! Infers i 
a compound or tmnbfbm *.tvlr Idami the rnapi wulc j 
and the mindcute, from the ovtti to flic j 

eighth centn ry, w bet* 11 line Roman mmdmde became < 
quite common; a handsome dluMratiou of which U 1 
still preserved in flic ISMfer of UhaiJeuMgne com j 
tallied in flic LiWarv of Vbuiiia, The mtfdsrttle L j 
the prevailing charmer in iV Rain i$ii4Uitiefi|d of j 
the ninth miftiry, m 4 In the «*twl of the tenth, j 
Hie Latin tiifin$HCfi|u f4 f thn« witifSi eetifttri indelicate j 
and ftinnfft to flic right hand, while, that of the tenth 1 
mitury h more upright, rounder and fuller in shape; j 
the loot sped men being a donifiinif written by 8f, j 
lHuiitan, CMfivning a grant fio«« King Mildred to ! 
the eimrcli of < hwitrrbui 1 in tie* ymr!i i t*f In the J 
eleventh century, the very darkest p»uh*d of flic dark 1 
ages, parch sic* nf hectiute vert *e%rrre, and if was ii*nnd j 
far the monks to rraie the inanu*wripf eofdes of j 
profane atUhors, in order to use tin* in ate rial for the 
«armi writings, Hid rewriting lias be #-11 known m 
the paIiiii|Hf‘sf # and it* uimlcru times art lias been 
atd*\ m some emm*, to remove flic upper witting and 
recover tin* w licit lay Mimiilt, lit tlm 

witury tlii? handwntiup became iniictt windier itnd 
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r,-.L > r< t *i( HliU1 / InK ’i a Chang0 Probably arising from the 
°.{ lament. In the twelfth century, espe- 

, ; , m " llUUl J tUe U,ttm **"««> larger and the 
tus hoavuT and towards the close of the century 
I‘<‘ angu ar character, generally known as the modern 

bku, ifu. if" t0 tak r tlK ' I>l!lCe of tlle cle “ “d 

j i.iutilul Roman, and entirely superseded it in the 
thirteenth century. Abbreviations previous to this 
age had been simple and few, but they now became 
numerous and complex, and they are the chief dis- 
tuiguislung mark of the manuscripts of the time. In 
the fourteenth century the Gothic character still 
prevailed, but. it became more broad, open, and 
legible, and the. abbreviations were much less numer¬ 
ous, probably on account of the introduction of paper, 
in the hi teen tli century the writing was almost 
universally Gothic, although of a more open and 
i eheatc character, and was so popular throughout 
r.urope that the first printers, both in France and 
Italy, were compelled to abandon the Roman char¬ 
m-tor, after a short struggle, and return to the Gothic 
duel letter; the cursive or running style of which, 
known as (lie Seeretnry Gothic, was used by Caxton, 
and is well exhibited in the illustration 
fdvMi in Mum work. 


already 

^ The Roman character, however, 

, Hmm triumplmd in Italy, and its beauty and legibility 
mad** it a favorite with the printers of other countries, 
and it wa 1 gradually introduced. The chosen models 
l character wen* taken from the Latin manu- 

j scripts of the age of Augustus thenar, and the Italic 
Inmi tlm finest Italian penmanship of the fifteenth 
;i century. 

Although the handwriting of the different centuries 
turn hr distinguidinl with considerable certainty, the 
j*r«*uli;>rities of ornamentation prevailing at different 
poriufh ami in various countries are considered a 
muri* reliable means of deluding upon the date of 
manuscripts. The earliest style of ornament was the 
infrodimthm of vermilion, a peculiarly brilliant and 
pmmammi r**d, called in Latin minium, and used to 
mark the tit Ira or commencement of manuscripts. 
This red was afterwards used to distinguish the most 
important word4, and such portions were, customarily 
ku*»wu an the rubricated, or red letters, from which is 
domed the modern word rubric, used to signify the 
order of the litany, both in the Roman and English 
rhurchci Those scribes skilled in the use of the 
minium, and railed mmiators, introduced a delicate 
and minute ornamentation suited to the small sheets 
of vellum, ami from these pictures and illustrations 
is derived the modern word miniature, a style of 
ornament especially suited to the requirements of 
manuscript and hook decoration. < -olored vellum 
win also used at an early date, that of the purple and 
rose tints being much more brilliant in the first 
C It datum centuries, and losing brilliance and purity 
of tone In the eighth ami ninth centuries* Purple 
i»ii4iin«eripta were unknown in England until the 
close of the mwenth century. Writing in burnished 
gold and silver waa also usual in the fourth and 
a**vend inlwwjuent centuries, the most ancient ex- 
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ample known being the Codex Argenteus of Ulphilas, 
written on purple vellum at the close of the fourth 
century. The early Christian fathers, and particularly 
those who were employed in preaching the gospel 
among the heathen, decorated their manuscripts of 
the Scriptures with the utmost luxury, and lavished 
gold, silver, and even jewels upon them, as a means 
of exhibiting to the heathens the esteem in which the 
sacred works were held by the true believers. From 
this cause burnished gold was much used. Manu¬ 
scripts written in gold and silver upon white vellum 
are chiefly confined to the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries; and, although they occur even down to the 
fifteenth century, those later than the tenth century 
cannot properly be called written, the letters being 
formed by a process of gilding. The Byzantine style 
of ornamentation was a very elaborate, but rather 
weak, adaptation of classic forms, and continued from 
age to age with very slight modifications. It is a 
curious fact that the only original style of decoration 
arose in Ireland at a very remote period. Even earlier 
than the fifth century this style had reached consid¬ 
erable perfection, and was especially remarkable for 
its harmony of color, and precision and delicacy of 
execution. Intricate interlacings of narrow ribbons 
of color in symmetrical designs were used to form the 
letters, and sometimes covered the whole page. To 
these were added circular ornaments filled with 
delicate spiral lines springing from a centre, or 
wheels and concentric convolutions of colored lines 
or ribbons. Diagonals and straight lines were also ; 
occasionally introduced, and the whole was orna- j 
merited still further by the introduction of birds and 
animals in lavish profusion, coiled throughout the con¬ 
volutions in general harmony with the design. The 
Book of Kells of the seventh century, preserved at 
Trinity College, Dublin, is a remarkable specimen of 
this style, the human figure being also introduced 
into it. This method of decoration was introduced 
by the Irish missionaries into England, and thence I 
spread to the continent. The first improvement 
upon the Irish original began in England in the 
tenth century, when the architoctual designs of tlui 
time, a species of rude and angular foliage, went 
introduced. Daring the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries this style prevailed in England, thick, 
stalkless leaves springing from parallel bars of gold 
m the borders of the page, or grouped around the 
curves of the letters, colored with a barbarous profu¬ 
sion of tints, and occasionally intermingled with 
curved lines or heads of animals as a reminiscence of 
the Irish designs. This style was known upon the 
continent as the English, and in the twelfth century 
became very elaborate and splendid. The initial 
letters were very prominent, and the foliage luxuriant 
and graceful. The drawing of figures was also more 
exact and natural, and the draperies were highly 

of tW At thlS time art in En ^ land i« advance 
ot that of the continent, as being more artistic and 
original while the other nations were following the 
worn-out styles of Byzantium. In the thirteenth een~ < 


, tury the English began to exhibit that genuine \ {m 
i of nature which has developed recently into tludr fine 
' school of Imidscape-paiuting; and the manuscripts 
1 show that the artists were abandoning the etmven- 
: tional forms of architeetural foliage tor a direefc imita¬ 
tion of the natural tortus. Burnished gold, scarlet 
. and blue were largely used. In the Philadelphia 
( Library there is a manuscript of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury which contains the Apocrypha ; it is written on 
vellum, and slightly illuminated, the capital letters 
being all colored, ami the writing clear and distinct, 
At this period the French constantly employed gold 
backgrounds* in the miniatures, white the English 
used lower tones of color, sometimes relieving the 
backgrounds with small powdered pattern* peculiar 
to the ago and country. 

In the fourteenth century the plain gold niitl heavy 
colored backgrounds were abandoned for rich check¬ 
ered patterns, and tin* large masses of Lurtmhed 
metal were either broken into iidinite pattern* ur 

superseded by variegated color. The fid Inge abn, 
used in the previous century to decorate tin* capital 
letters, was combined into graceful wreath*, which 
formed ornamental bracket*, or encircled the whole 
page with a charming border of gold and color, la - A 
Breviary of this period, in the Ptulmlelphu Library, 
the illumination* an- iu gold, and the patrno H 
chanting are marked by dual bund* or ornamented 
blocks of rml and blue; the contract torn are aim 
numerous, but simple, and readily uttdemtond, its 
spiis for spirit in, a waved line being pbevd io*t the 
two vowels to indicate the onu *,doti, I Sod iiiutm- 
scripts wero of very different styIon, noire or lens 
ornamented iteeording to the wealth or taste of the 
owner, is proved by the appearance of a large Bible 
taken bv the Efigti dt on the battle field **f IVitieis; 
it is not very abundantly illudnitrd* but contain* a 
good many illuminated leper*, with huiiic immature** 
In the fdteenfh century the -gyle became %eiv gaudy 
with flowers, fruit, and foliage, the drie% 

I forms were abandon**4 for laii-ibtaiiwvi, w inch were 
also introduced a* backgrounds into the mmhuurm, 
and the border* became more regular, vum iw a 
framework for the central picture. A copy «,f the 
Psalms of I tv id of thin reunify, m the Phdadrfphia 
Library, is n handsome square volume wiiiuii an 
vellum. I ho text k black, wit It buddy illummuted 
initial^capital* ami margin; the marginal 
notw being in ml It, contains nmm abbreviation*, 
ail designated by a mark rebuilding that of the 
Spanish A; and the patne* *» efumbng arc marked 
by a colon, Fite illuHtrufiou* tire In deep, rich odors, 
and m one of them I Mfudh, n very Mg mm to emm 
pleto (ierimiii armor, towers ulsove mi xeceduady 
thick-set, stout little David, 

A Hwk of Hour* U|.m v. i3iu ( , i,v V. rar.l 

1- “ ..I' tin- 

HuriptM oi thf | < * * r i ■ h t, k wuiMiii*! j„ „} (fllfV 

and ,h vnUml.t, , M * ^ 

mmt M yU> of ,W timo. |»,, 

ornammitH ar« WMl * Ult M 
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work of gold, covered with hlgh-eolored scrolls, and 
leaves of red, ldue, and green. To Italy the above 
description applies only tna limited extent, for, basing 
its style of illumination upon that of Byzantium, it 
gradually infused into it, without any marked period 
of transition, a national and mure graceful style, 
In England, France, and Uerinany it may, however* 
be said that, in general terms, manuscripts may he 
known by the following rule*, in the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth centuries, the ornamentation limited to red 
or gilded letters belonging to the text; in the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth, the introduction and perfeethm of 
the Irish style; In tin* tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, 
the prevalence of architectural forms; in the thir¬ 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, foliage, at first 
architectural, hut gradually more realistic; while 
in miniatures the thirteenth was the age of gob!, 
the fourteenth of checkered hnckgtounds, and the 
fifteenth of landscape, 

Manutiutt, ThoohnUiuH, A ill uinguidmd 

printer of Venice, ami the itmmfor of the Italic 
letter, popularly known as Ablite sSec Amh o,j 
Map, Hie delmcittnm upon a plane -surface ,,f u 
portion of the terrestrial or tv!»MtuU globe, Map- 
printingeoicitifnfe», with some pufdidirr i t a diitinct 
businco, and varioii s *h vicr-» h.ti- from time n> time 
simplified and reduced the rod »*f the pro^eo. 
Formerly fine maps were all printed by the copper™ 
plate process j now they are frv*|u*mtfy UtlingrapM, 
and sometimes printed tVoin ef-»iM,yj*-* *»u typo* 
graphic pro oe s ( i 

Marblit-Ihiimf, Paper which ti named with j 
colors in imitation of \ ar$f*g4tn| marble, rhi i prMC*v,y 
forms tiiio of the many mho'iuncsifa «f hookhuidtum ! 

and is incd alike on the cover% luiitm% and cdite* of 1 
books. ‘ ‘ 

Margin. tin* part of a page, of the edges, left 
uncovered in writing or printing. The b*%n»H of 
many works can he mud* In inhumed by broad mar- 
gins; and, where fine either-* arc nought, rctuudle.y of 
expense, tlih snlijccf, tir^rviy raivfnl ronddemtinm 
(Fee Matttso \t yiot\j 

Marginal Ffrikom N * 4**1 at t fi>* edve or «?§jde 

of pages running fioin f.»p to Muon, and iimally 
placol oppicdfe to flic matter to which they refer, 
when they are dnoh They arc irciicrally called Tide- 
notes by printer*; ami, when m the body of the 

matter, cut dn not*-**, 

Marlmnu Prim \ Fimicli prc-'MitV'uted hy 

Bipfiolytc Marinotil, of Tang which h a rival, in 
Hpwd, of the Hoc and I hillock fact pn-coo, An illuv 

tuition of it is given on the page of But work devoted 
to iltunfiiftfom of jmvii***, flic ll.iruiHiii pren is 

pertcftifig, and it b mid fo print uuitfi ifmrii of largo 

siitt* per hour, on i« 4 t# r n 4 i, *\ the bums being stereo* 
typed, Oncol its alleged ndvantages h in niiftplielly 
mol cumparnfhe chcajmess, f!m cost of um of the 

twitted Ifttioid pfe.ws firing pijtim fWifie.i, 

Mftrku, Ilf- ahiuatfofH made by proof-reader*, 

as well us some of the signs uw*4 in punctuation, 

especially itmm riftpfo|r 4 p, indncilc tppubtUMtn, 
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t n!, 1 f S '~ A . Re ! leral term for nearly all imple 

umts used m nr _ r 


» * ---j 

m printing-offices, except presses and 


meats 
type. 

Mathematical Signs.— See Signs. 
nrr', x ;T riuitl ' ,art of the ”°nM in which types 
to lie* iii'ide ° 1 U0IltiUlw a representation of the letter 



MATRIX. 

Matrix Compositor. —An invention of John E. 
,‘‘ 1 ' an American citizen, which attracted consul! 
crahle attention at the Paris Exposition in 1807. It is 
i 1 p'fjmsl to form the mould or matrix for stereotype 
plates, in a way that disposes with movable types and 
\ * ' a <><»r <>f setting and distributing them By 

j operating on the keys of the machine (which are 
■ similar to the keys of a piano), impressions are made 
i 1,1 ,,urk ' M ° r t. ami dry paper, of the letters, figures, oi 
; character*, required to form the. words, lines, and 
; ‘'•uleuees fur a column or page. From the. mould or 
, matrix thus formed, stereotype plates are cast, which 
may lie used on typographic presses in the usual 
manner. Although the end aimed at was achieved 
' by the machine exhibited at the Paris Exposition, 
the work was imperfectly done,, -there being inequali! 
tic* in the depth of the impressions of the mould, and 
; ('liter defects; and it remains to he seen whether the 
i invention eau he rendered practically useful. 

Matt.nr. I ype coutjMised, whether for jobs, books, 

: or mot -papers. It if. 1ms not yet been printed, it is 
; called live matter; if it is ready for distribution, it is 
called dead matter; if it has once been printed, and 
: i i likely to !«• reprinted, it is sometimes called stand- 
j lug’ flinttiu\ 

. Mnanuru. I in* width of a linn, pago ; or column 
| uf tyjn\ It k u.Hually ualvulatud in tutus. 

! Mmmnrlng Type or Matter .—Ascertaining the 

? number fdVtin H<|uar<* <umtaim*d in a body of type set 
> tip, to iMormim* tht^, cost, or calculate the amount 
Uvr»l*'<l tn fill a oortain spatuu 
| Tm* mraHimummt is made by multiplyinp; the 
nmnbtu* of solid <uus contaitttul in the length of any 
body of typtu by the number contained in the width 
; of the measure, and, unless otherwise specified, the 
-paino* for m*uiHurement is an em of the type in which 
th«* matter to b<* caleulattul is set 

In hook tdhees, it is usual to count the matter 
appearing below the head-line in the manner given 
abovo, counting three tuns in addition for the head¬ 
line with its blank and the foot-line, without regard 
to the 4/,e of type in which they are set; in measur¬ 
ing the mtbjeetunaiter, anything in excess of an cm 
and leu than a half em or en is not counted, while 
an en, or an excess making less than an tun, is 
counted un a full em. \Ve will illustrate this by 
.showing the number of oms contained in this page, 
m follows; 
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MEASURING TYPE 


Length of matter.72 ems 

Head- and foot-lines.3 “ 

75 ems 

Width of matter. 50 “ 

Total. 3750 ems. 


Chapter-heads, blank spaces, or cuts occurring in 
the dimensions of pages are rated the same as though 
the space occupied consisted of type. It is also cus¬ 
tomary to count as type a cut occupying a whole page, 
when backed by a page of printed matter. 

Quotations, poetry, and matter set in smaller type 
than the body of the work are always counted accord¬ 
ing to the size of type in which they are set, distinct 
from the larger type in the same page or body of 
matter, commencing at the first line, and extending 
to the first line of the larger type. Pages set in col¬ 
umns include all spaces between the columns, and 
bordered pages are measured from outside to outside 
of border, by the ems of the type which they inclose. 

Side and centre notes, in Bibles or law works, are 
measured by the full width of the note and the full 
length of the page, in the type of which they are 
composed. 

The mode of ascertaining the number of ems in a 
line is by laying as many of the letter m flatwise in 
the stick as will make the measure. This is usually 
done by the compositor when about starting on the 
work. 

It is customary in many newspaper offices to count 
the rule set between the advertisements ms a line of 
type, although it may not be of the required depth. 
This necessitates counting the lines, where a number 
are set together. The offices are generally provided 
with a scale, showing the total number of ems contained 
many number of lines of the different sizes of type in 
which the paper is set, thus saving a vast amount of 
calculation. 

Various tables have been published, having for 
their object the saving of time and labor in measure¬ 
ment, and obtaining ready results in calculating 
differences in proportion of the various sizes of type. 
Among these are Tables of Proportion of Type in 
length and depth; tables showing the number of 
ems in the various kind of types which will occupy 
the same space as 1000 ems in all the sizes from Pica 
to Nonpareil, inclusive; table showing the number 
of lines contained in 1000 ems, in all measures, fmm 
10 to 100 ems wide; a Ready-Reckoner, for ascer- ; 
taining with certainty and without computation the ! 
exact contents of any page or piece of matter of which I 
the length and width are known; table of the num- ; 
her of pages which a sheet of one size of type will 
make, if set in a different-sized type. Them are 
others, having similar scope, and all of them being 
excellent mediums for obtaining quick results. The 
tables intended for comparison of proportions niust be 
accepted with some allowances, because the standard 
of size for each kind of book and newspaper tvoo 
varies in different type-foundries. 1 


MATTER—MENTZ. 


Medal.— A piece of metal, in the shape of a coin 
engraven with figures or devices, struck and distrib¬ 
uted in memory of some person or event. A num¬ 
ber of medals have been made at various times in 
honor of the reputed inveutors of printing* especially 
of Gutenberg and Roster. A description of these 
medals, with fae-simile illustrations, has recently 
been published by Mr. Blades, of England. 
Medical Signs. See Biunh, 

Medium.— A size of writing- and printing-paper 
the former being usually IH by 23 inches, ami the 
latter 19 by 24 inches. Medium and double medium 
(24 by 38) constitute the standard basis for mm of 
hooks,-—the usual designations of their size being 
predicated on the use of medium paper. 

Memoir.— A biographical notice of an individual, 
or a short essay upon a special subject, particularly 
applied to essays or treatises read before scientific or 
literary societies. 

Memoirs. ■ An account, by an individual, of his 
own life, interspersed with anecdotes and remarks 
regarding contemporaneous per join mid events; ofum, 
hut incorrectly, used f»r an irregular and descriptive 
biography, embracing a greater variety of subjects 
than is usually included in what b strictly termed a 
life, or a biography, 

Montz. This word is written by the i icrmunn 
Mainz, and by the French Mayenee, and probably 
takes its name from the river Main, being dltniFdon 
the Rhine near Its junction with that river. It was 
called by the Romans MogtmHa, or Moguntmeum, 
Moguntium being the name iHed in the roiophmm 
of Fust and Behoeffer, who utility § describe them¬ 
selves as citizens of Moguntium, for the rruwn that 
the colophon* were written in the But in language. 
The city was enlarged by Fharfctimgiic, and t»mnn« 
famous under the direction of Bb idm was 

Archbishop of Menu in the eighth century, f t » |f m 
thirteenth century it was at the bead of the nudVder- 
atlon of Rhenish towns. In Finn it nnummd to 
the electorate of M*mt/, mid during flic Thirty Year/ 
War was taken sueceadvely by the Imprrmlks, 
Swedes, and French, tit 171*2 it fell by treachery 
into the hands of the French * but was reconquered 
the tic*fc year by flic iWdaten In f it was 
assigned to France, and by ft$r iWtgfr?H «f Vienna 
wiw allotted to IfemcTiariwstiidt. Tim Rhine, m the 
great lute of intercommunication b»*f wer>t tie* nations 
of Europe, was flic centre «f mdudry, m 

well ns of mercantile eitterpmr; here UmU acre 
needed, and the requirements of trade underwood, m 
well m the advantage of mechanical njqdbnmu 
therefore printing naturally was lira! introduced here 
m readiest nieaiH of multiplying manuwripb, 
and the region bordering on the RMtie j M fy r \m m 
the invention of movable type, wbe|f w e,wi 
locality wns at MontHaarlem, or Btrashnrg, Mrtitz, 
as the residence of Mm Gutenberg, b by 

tunny authorities to have won the honor of i|*r in veto 

tion, and in a handsome public railed Untrue 

berg I latz, there is a fine statue of t lutenhcrg, by 
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M ENTZ'—M KZZOTTNT* 


Thorwaldsen. Fven if Guienhergls claim in dis¬ 
puted, tlit* city must rank foremost in typographical 
achievement m the place where the first ascer¬ 
tained ami dated works were printed hy Fust and 
Schaeffer. 

Mercury. -A favorite title for newspapers frmn 
the earliest date, prohatdy elnntm from the mime of 
Mercury, the deity of Greece and Rome, who served 
as the herald of the go«k and as the medium of com- 
munieatiou with mankind. The origin of tetters was 
also ascribed to him* and he was the patron of elo¬ 
quence and of commerce* 

Mereuriale was also the name given hy the French, 
under the old regime* to the first Wednesday after 
the vacation of the parliaments, on which the people 
met to eritieUe the aef hm of the members and dis¬ 
cuss political grievancesi the word being popularly 
used by the French in modem limes to express an 
elaborate and regular reprimand for misconduct. 
Several occasional papers called Mercuries were at 
onetime supposed to have been Fated during the 
time of Kli/mbefh, especially eonveving intelligence 
of tin* Spanish Armada hut these documents ' 

have been since proved to he rimer forgeries. As | 
curly as the year tf»T? ( sheets, frequently in manuscript, ; 
appeared mvaMonnlly during periods of puhtio excite- ! 
went, amt were sold in the streets of Loudon by • 
hawkers, called Mercury men and wounm* In Hi 4 2 [ 
a great demand «r*eoi tWr new s, and several of these i 
sheets appeared weekly* twice a week, **r even trb j 
weekly, liernrdillx to emergencF*. The Memtriux 1 
Aulicni; a Ihurmd printed ut « Klhrd, appeared regm . 
larly every week, trout be January, JtJirt, t<# ttHA, 
after which h appeared oeenMomdly, In HU.1 a large > 
number of quarto dmeM appeared, some of them 
bearing the title* Anti-'Anlbiti, Mereunui Anglieus, 
Mereuriih UuUieun Wedm-wFi A Meremy, Mcr* 
eurius firitimmcuh, Tin* We! di Mercury, Merror jus 
lirbamiy Mefeuruu Aquarmut, Mcreurms Vapu« : 
lans f Merenrius Gtvh-ui or Loudon {wtelhgeneer, 
the latter being ornamented with a vatbty of wood" » 
e.uts, ami a portrait of the t|neen ns an iiluitrution. j 
About the yetr M u ntta!! army of .Mercuries j 
sprang inn* rximutee, main of them hearing tlint j 
muut% and other* calling fheueodvio Racquets of ; 
Advice, lntelhu»*ue» i** V I Vtfs, and Fly imp Lost, j 
In fills year something of the modern method waw \ 
attempted, for one of the papers was entitled The l 
Fuffeedbuna 4 Meintn #‘M|itait4ing all the remarkable ! 
events that have tnnp§**uie*l from .November 4th to ! 
Nmember llfli, Willi iHtrHioii4 fltrfetfpotn j 

February 1 thr \tlienian Mercury with j 
its thirtieth number concluded fhr nineteenth volume, | 
ami atui*»uiit # c#I tImf p would 4i wotitimte the weekly J 
ptibliciniofi, and apfevir only in quarterly volumes, } 
until the glut of $oo% i ftffF over, the thdlee- J 

IfuiHei lii-ifig m pro,oust supplied with nine news- j 
paperi every wc.-k, bunies the V otfo» of tMrliilfiielit | 
every day, Titaf many nt the papers alill appeared 
lit miifiiiieripi is shown In flic bet tlnifc it* August, 
Ifdlt^ Ihiwk s New % leJtct? u|»|nuifci| in a printed Itillh* 


Suimctor, with the announcement that it was better 

inn tlie written news, and contained more matter, 
ltie London Mercury, or Mcrcure de Londres, 
appeared m the same year, containing English and 
1‘ rem-li m opposite columns. At the present day, 
. ereury, although a standard newspaper title, is not 
m very common use. 

Metal Furniture, —Pieces of metal cast to Pica 
enn. or of other sizes, as Nonpareil, Brevier, Long 
I rimer, etc., and out to any requisite length. They 
are used in imposing forms, for furnishing the chase 
with the proper margins for books, for filling up 
blanks and short pages, for foot-lines, and for all other 
purposes for which wood furniture can he employed. 
*AH lends ot a greater thickness than four to Pica 
aim classified as metal furniture, as well as other 
kinds and shapes ol metallic substances used as fur¬ 
niture. 

Motal Hulas,"-English type-founders and print¬ 
ers apply this term to what Americans call one-, 
two-, or three-em dashes. 

. Motaphyaios. -The philosophy of mind, as dis- 
tiuguiNhod from that of matter. Commencing with 
its first tis«» iu the works of Aristotle, this science has 
oiiibrutvd a large proportion of the written and 
printoti matter in many countries. 

M,otnn—The measured arrangement of words in 
Wfso, Fsod in hymn-books to distinguish the varied 
measures, as long, short, and common metre. 

Mozaotint. A process of engraving ho called be¬ 
cause it was at first supposed to require a large amount 
of middlo-tintor half-tone iu the distribution of masses 
of light and shade, Prince Rupert, to whom the 
invention is usually ascribed, is believed to have 
drawn tin* idea from seeing a soldier polishing a 
runty sword, from some parts of which the rust had 
been entirely removed, while on others it remained 
in all its original roughness, and others, again, were 
half polished, 'flu* diversified surface of the blade 
suggested the idea that a rapid and effective style of 
engraving could he* produced if a metal plate were so 
roughened as to hold printer’s ink. This roughening 
is now effected by a grounding-tool which resembles 
a ehisol, two inches wide, cut all over one side with 
grooved straight parallel lines, equidistant from one 
another anil of exactly equal depths. These run 
lengthwise upon the tool, so that when the end is 
nharpeued to a bevel a saw-like edge is produced. 
This tool is held nearly upright, the teeth resting on 
the plate, and is rocked from side to side, advancing 
forward with a slightly zigzag motion, (hiide-lines are 
drawn on the plate with a pencil or charcoal, parallel 
to each other, and not quite ho wide apart as the 
breadth of the took The rocking operation is con¬ 
tinued in one direction until all the spaces between 
the lines have been rocked through, and what is 
termed one way is completed. Guide-lines are then 
drawn iu another direction and followed by the 
grounding-tool, ami the same operation is again per¬ 
formed in a third direction, and so continued until a 
full black ground without a particle of polish is 
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obtained. The outline of the proposed picture is 
then either sketched upon the plate with the end of 
the burnisher, or transferred from a drawing on paper 
by means of the copper-plate roller press. The 
ground is then scraped away to the various degrees of 
lightness, removing the roughened surface entirely 
for the high lights and leaving it untouched for the 
extreme darks. The bright lights are made with the 
burnisher, and the pure white lights are finished with 
it. The scraper is a simple band of steel, about three- 
eighths of an inch wide, and quite thin, although not 


roulette, an instrument like a hofM-mann sp Ur 
minute proportions, and then removing the hurrahed 
with a very slmrp scraper. The pr<dcHcribtxl 
belongs to simple mezzotint; hut of late yearn a 
formation of etched lines and dots has been intro¬ 
duced before commencing the nov./mint ground 
When this is done, the outline of the etching k 
faintly visible through the ground, and if need not be 
drawn with the burnisher. From the time ofTommaso 
Finiguerra, the Florentine goldsmith, who Invented 
plate-printing in 1460, copper plate wish chiefly used 
until the hit rndiitginit of plates 
of annealed or tMiftetted steel 
about tin* year lK f Jt, by W !m*h 
the application of rmmtint 
engraving wiim very widely ex¬ 
tended, 

Mill Board* m Milled 

Boards Thick, hard curd* 
board* nmnl to form file Mutes 
of hooks, for mounting ph*. 
lures, tmikiitg i*o ***,umimmie* 
times, when covered with white 
paper* for large printed curds*, 
Minerva Puimr Cutter, 

‘ A paper cutter tmiuufur- 
tured by Furlm nud Mitchell, 
of Uoitoit, It mil* thirty in¬ 
ches, and in ri*eoiomt*ntlt*il on 
iieeotinl of it* clieispiiiw, great f 
power, nipetitf' of operation, 
siinplhdty of rofi^t ruction, anti 
iti* effhetiyrfn*« in milling a 
clean, smooth, iiinl true cut, 
Minion. \ .. ■ -a' up,, 

iiftiillcr tliiiti Brevier, Mil far- I 
ger than Nortpitreih 
Minium*! f .* \ -ui.dl 

nizc of typo, u *ed chiefly in ; 
illiiill i.irifiiriietiliii Stoftfm ■ 
MtMcmlliwiy, A col tertian 
of lircrarv twoF. tV'Mvw; \ 
sometime:* U-H-d .* ; t; ir hdeef . 
a prriodical juihlh ,a*«m one : 
no ■: , ...pi-i-v. 

A pnhli. .ei.-n . \ i ; . M..J, 

thly Mhorlbny appmiml in ! 

London in ifllfg, ' j 

MiapriiiL — An rrmr in j 

*' it her by ae- ! 
■iris, l*y itc’on j 

teak mg tip a L 
irrt|it«*iit laio J 

Heei«it*Ut*li! If.ilO- I 
position of lines, oeeiwioncd by th« |,i lm m 
they must ho made tip and to jow* m [ o,. 
impossibility of carrftit revt*iui», \ 

Missal.—Tint lxmfc contidning tin* inairfa mA 
Mwaumm of the maw. Tt lfW Wrf ^ a| , M ■ 

early day adorned with die tifiitmt ntwmU^r -,i > 

written upon vellum itt the finest fdyte of prmnmmhr, t 



MINERVA RARER CUTTER. 


ttm enough to spring or bend under use. A correct 
judgment of the effect of the work can only be gained 
by printing a proof occasionally as the work pro- 
gresses. If the tints are made too light, the tint 
must be replaced by the use of the grounding-tool, by 
laying what is called a gauge ground over the defect¬ 
ive part; that is, a ground produced by from five to 
seven crossings,-seldom more. The lights are then 
again produced by delicate scraping. If the dark 
parts of the picture need to be extended, the defect is 
remedied by puncturing a few rows of dots with the 


printing, ruttw 
cidenttt during the |m»gre-H of pr*^ t 
reet composition, i#r by mbtukr* m 
form. The most tutiioyrng ami m*Mt 
prints in newspapers nri*,*, f m m the 
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the great demand for such works* caused them to 
become "the model of the early printers, who endea¬ 
vored to conform their types to the elegant writing of 
the scribes. Printed missals were issued both at 
Milan and Rome in H75. John, Duke of Bedford, 
in the early part of the fifteenth eenturv, was 
especially luxurious in his taste for hooks, and his 
missal has become famous both as a specimen of the 
art of the time and for its historic value. It was 
handsomely written upon vellum, and contained fifty- 
nine hi race* and one thousand miniature pictures 
which have been accepted as authentic portraits, and 
as such used to illustrate histories of England. Many 
other missals have also supplied portraits, A missal 
belonging: to Mary Queen of Scots, preserved in a 
Benediethie monastery in Flanders, is written on 
fine vellum, beautifully illustrated, and adorned with 
burnished gold. The hook is covered with erimson 
velvet, with silver plates ami clasps. Another missal 
which belonged to the same tpteen is in the Imperial 
Library of St. Petersburg; it is ten inches long, seven 
broad/und an inch and a half thick, it is written on 
rich vellum, highly illuminated with pictures of tin* 
saints, with inscriptions in Suvir Butin; blank spaces 
left in various parts have been tilled with private* 
reflections written by Mary in prose and ver.se in the 
French language. 

The word misml has been used by the Qermaus as 
the name of the largest -sized type, on account of large 
letters being frequently used in such works; and it is 
supposed that the French term canon, aho used for a 
large type, has a similar origin ; the Faiglish term 
primer has also been derived irotu primes, a prayer in 
the Roman rhureh. 

Mitred Ruhm, Rules which have their corners 
neatly joined, by bring fih*d and carefully placed in 
their proper position. 

Mitring Box. -A box used to facilitate the oper¬ 
ation of rutting material that Is to be mitred. 



tltON WTKUUI t»X* 


Mitring Machine. Various maehmes made 
for the purpose of mitring rule* neatly and accu¬ 
rately. By their use increased beauty ami regularity 
arc given to all work in which rules joined at corners 
are required. A brief descript ion ot some of the 
machines patented in this country will be found in 
the article on Invkntmxh, under the head Mmuxn 

Maoiunkh, 




PATENT UPRIGHT MITRING MACHINE. 



PATENT MITRING MACHINE. 


Modernized Old Style.—Types resembling 
these rut, by (fusion in the early part of the eighteenth 
century, or the Elzevirian type, with slight modifica¬ 
tions, -such as dispensing with the long s, etc.. Of 
late years the demand for various faces of modernized 
old style has been very great, especially for books and 
magazines. 

Monk.—A blotch of ink on a printed sheet, arising 
from insufficient distribution of the ink over the 
roller, too much ink at one part of a form being 
called a monk, and too little being called a friar. 

Monkey-Wrench.—A wrench or spanner having 
a movable jaw. It is frequently used in printing- 
offices which contain power-presses. 



HOSKtsr-WBBKCn. 


Monody.—A mournful poem intended to express 
the. lament of a single mourner. One of the finest 
illustrations is found in Lord Byron’s Monody upon 
the death of Sheridan. 

Monogram.—A character or cipher composed ot 
one, two, or more letters interwoven, making an 
abbreviation of a name or the initials of a name. 
Monograms are found upon medals of the age of 
Philip „f Mheedon, and appeared only upon Greek 
coins. They formed the ornaments on seals, and thus 
became the customary impress upon legal documents, 
whore they appear during the middle ages as the 



MONOGRAM—MOXON, JOSEPH. 


substitute for signatures. Monograms were assumed 
by artists and introduced into their works, and they 
have also been much used by engravers and printers. 
Book-publishers have adopted them for a trade-mark 
introduced into the title-page; and frequently im¬ 
pressed upon the binding; and a freak of fashion in 
modern times has made them a favorite adornment 
for writing-paper and envelopes. 

Monograph.—A treatise upon a single subject in 
literature or science; frequently applied to scientific 
treatises prepared for learned societies. 

Monument.—Any work of sculpture or architec¬ 
ture intended to transmit to posterity the memory of 
remarkable individuals or events. The monument to 
Gutenberg which adorns one of the public squares of I 
Mentz, called Gutenberg Place, was executed by 
Thorwaldsen, the Danish sculptor, at Rome, in 1835, 
and cast in bronze at Paris. It was intended to erect 
the monument in 1836, to commemorate the four 
hundredth anniversary of the invention of movable 
type, but unexpected circumstances prevented, and 
the festival was postponed until August 14, 1837, 
when fifteen hundred strangers assembled in the city 
of Mentz, to do honor to the memory of Gutenberg. 
At eight o’clock in the morning a procession was 
formed, which moved with most respectful precision 
to the fine old cathedral, where high mass was per¬ 
formed by the Bishop of Mentz, and the first printed 
Bible displayed with the honor to which it is justly 
entitled. When the mass was ended, the procession 
proceeded to the adjacent square, where the deputa¬ 
tions from all the great cities of Europe were seated 
in a vast amphitheatre, under their respective ban¬ 
ners. The statue was unveiled amidst salvos of artil¬ 
lery, and a hymn was sung by a thousand voices. 
The festival was continued for three days. The statue i 
is very handsome in its proportions, and graceful in i 
its poise, Gutenberg standing with one foot slightly < 
advanced, holding his Bible clasped to his breast with ( 
one hand, while several types are lightly grasped in i 

the other.. The peculiar robe or gown of the fifteenth 

century, with its fur collar, makes an effective drapery t 
ogether with the fur cap copied from authentic per- 3 

! ra ^’ ^ Serie ? of bas - reliefs U P™ the pedestal t 
exhibit the simple processes of the art in its earliest fi 
stages. In one where Gutenberg rests easily against 
the press, reading a printed sheet, and in another ii 

wl ^ u 1 desk ’ examinin g a matrix, the a 
figures display both vigor and grace. The inscrip- n 

tion states that the monument was erected by the t< 
Europe ^ ^ aSSiStanCe of tlle of u 

TwJ 840 ,\ stat " e of Gutenberg, by the celebrated oi 

French sculptor David d>Anger, was erected in the ai 

market-place of Strasburg, now called La Place r>i 
Gutenberg The figure, full of life and spirit stands 
erect proudly, holding forth a proof-sheet. Upon the in 

of knotS" b , aS_reliefs illust rate the dissemination di 
of knowledge by means of the printing-press and on tv 
the front all the great authors of modern Europe are m 
grouped about a printing-press; among them Shak- do 


I speare, Dante, Bacon, Goethe, Goruoilte, ami Voltaire 
are conspicuous. 

A magnificent monument has boon erected in the 
city of Frankfort. Upon a lofty pedestal of 
sandstone stand three colossal figures in bronzy the 
central figure being Gutenberg, with a type in hi H 
hand, while Sehoeffor stands on Ids right, and Punt 
on his left. Four sitting figures upon separate ptMles- 
tals represent Theology, Poetry, Natural Science, and 
Industry- Underneath these, four heads of Gusts, 
representing the four quarters of Hie globe, serve as 
public fountains. Upon the central pedestal thirteen 
medallions contain the heads of celebrated printers. 
In Haarlem a tablet has been placed upon the 
house in which Koster lived, containing, hi Latin:-. 
Typography, of all other arts Hie preserver, was here 
first invented about the year 14 UK The eUDcus of 
ETaarlem hold a festival in 1823, m the four hnndmlth 
mnivenmry of Kosfcer’s invention, ami placed a emit- 
nemorative tablet in the wood when* lie U supped 
io have first conceived the idea of carving tetter* 
ipon beech bark. A statue of stone, painted white, 
tands on a pedestal in the markeDplmv, representing 
voster in a civic robe, and crowned with laurel, rest- 
ng against a tree. Ills right hand holds an open 
K)ok, and in the left, m a type with thr hater A 
ascribed upon it. This statue was first erected in th« 
Icdical < tardea at Haarlem. 

Mordant,-— Any substance which, having a 
)ld attraction for organic fibres and coloring matter, 
awes as a bond of union between them, and thus 
xesdyeH. Mordants are extensively turd in eidhe 
rinting, alum and copperas being two of the mmt 
>mmon. 

Mortis©.— A cavity cut into a bh*eb or other nut* 
rial, and ho arranged that new matter can fir untidy 

aeed within it. Many wood-mts, border^ rules, 
c. are mortised for the use of printers, fin* outer 
>sign remaining unchanged, while the Intmim 
side is frequently altered to suit varied purposes, 
Motto*— A word or sentence tub led to » d^ dee, an 
e motto of John Day .Arise, for it i> Luv, **r the 
IltmbuM Unam upon the American unit*, Tint 
-m is &Iho applied to a sentence or quotation my* 

; ed to a writing or publication. 

Movable Typos. Tj-jh-h which, ntW 
in ono line or page, can he rUxtrihuteti, ttieti 
an infinite number of hw,H, in f„nnm« „ * 

“*T <>l W * U ' ,w dUtinguMml tv I* :* rut 

uSurivT.* , ,K ' k, T. Ul U “ Ml K™ v »‘K. Which 
. , <ml {‘ n <m, ‘ oomhmatton. The woolv , v „ f . 

fmomtrf , n.' fv \ T H r M " l > **■**.* vwt 
mount of < ruthtion hiw b'en <lev»tM t„ ,j„, 

Moxon t riv,il I lni,, r , * t> Gu«o, t U. r .r 

instrument maker of the aeveuteeuflt tvnturv who 

»rrZa,,Tvri ...... 

Z i„ Meehamc F.xmnHm, 

don m 1688, to printing. This wu* the «mt » £ . 
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MOXON, JOSEPH—NATURAL HISTOKY. 


the English language relating to typographical liter¬ 
ature, ami, considering the remote period at which 
lie wrote, it is one of the best. It is very rare, only 
three hundred copies having been originally printed. 
There are several in the United States, however, from 
one of which, the illustrations representing the plan 
of the ease used nearly two hundred years ago, the 
old method of making halls, and of hanging sheets, 
etc, have been copied tor this volume. Monoids work 
was well illustrated by a considerable number of good 
copper-plate pictures, ami it abounds with quaint, 
terse, and faithful descriptions of the old method of 
printing, as will he seen by reference to the article 
ANHKNT ( Vhtomh* which is extracted from it, Even 
in his day the modern tendency to a subdivision of 
labor had* been so well developed, that he states that, 

_tlu* number of founders ami printers was grown so 

many, iusomueh that, for tin* more easy management 
of typography, the operators had found it necessary to 
divide it into" the several trades of the master-printer, 
the letter-cutter, the letter-easter, tin' letter-dresser, 
the compositor, the corrector, the pressman, and 
the ink-maker, besides several other trades, whieh 
they take into their nsmstnuee, m the smith, the 
joiner, ete. 

M Papw. Paper which is not quite up to the 
highest standard of the manufacturer, and whieh he 
prefers to sell under a general title as M, or em paper. 
The term probably deluded, originally, Imperfeet 
paper, and still implies inferiority, whieh, however, 
in generally so slight, that it can be notleed only by 
experts* 

Mullor. A sort of pestle, usually of glass, used 
for grinding pigments used In ink, or in mixing 
them. (Hie l an** Mrnt Kli») ^ 

Miwio Typo. Among the produets of Fust and i 
Hehoefler was a Psalter representing the notes of the 
music of that duy, but it was probably engraved, and 
not set from movable types. It was only during the 
Inst century that eaivful attention was devoted to the 
manufuelnre of type representing all the rnmUb'ittinns 
of printed musie, and tlreitkopf, of Leipsie, m cred¬ 
ited with this invention. Type founders, however, 
have gradually changed ami improved the eonstruc¬ 
tion of music type from time to time, wo that a series 
of great advances have been made, I he following 
remarks on Mu.de t hinposittou, as well as the plan 
of music eases, are extracted front the American 
Printer: 

A knowledge of flic rudiments of music is essential 
to the correct ami expeditious composition of music 
type; for, unless the compositor h acquainted with 
tlie relative thne-values of the notes ami resin, he 
cannot apportion I,Item properly. 

Idie manuscript copy is given to the compositor, 
with directions regarding the dimensions *d the page 
required and the of type to he employed. He 
counts tin* number of iiiensnrcH in the piece, and 
idiots to cacti measure the amount of cum in length 
which the page wilt permit, so that there shall he ft 
general equality of spue** throughout the piece. 


In instrumental music, and in pieces which are not 
interlined with poetry, the compositor will set two or 
more staves simultaneously, ranging the leading notes 
in the under staves precisely under the corresponding 
ones in the upper staff; that is, a certain amount of 
space in each staff, in a brace must contain the same 
quantity of time-value. Where lines of poetry are 
interspersed, as in ballads and in church music, the 
staves are necessarily set singly; and in composing 
the. second staff the workman must therefore con¬ 
stantly refer to the first, in order to make the staves 
correspond, proceeding in like manner with the third 
and fourth. 

A good compositor will be careful to make the 
lines overlap each other, brick-wise, and not allow a 
joint to fall directly under another. Masters who 
aim to do cheap rather than good work have the 
music lines cast double or triple, to expedite com¬ 
position. Hueh work has a very slovenly look, as the 
joints of the lines, coming under one another, are 
apparent in the entire depth of the staff. We have 
seen books set in this manner, in which all the lines 
seem to he composed of dotted rule, instead of a 
continuous stroke. 

The compositor should be careful to make the 
stems of all the notes in a page of the same length, 
except those of grace-notes, which should he about 
half as long as tin*, stems of the other notes. 

Plan of ('iwvo.-The plan of cases represented is 

adapted to MaeKcllar, Smiths and Jordan’s Diamond 
Music No. 1, but, modified, will serve generally for 
tin* other new styles. Tin* figures refer to the num¬ 
ber of the characters, as printed in the music scheme 
furnished with fonts, (Sec pages 310 and 311). 

Mutton Quad. —A slang term, in English print¬ 
ing-offices, for mu quad. It is rarely used in American 
offices. 

N. 

Naked Form.—A form without furniture. 
Napier, D.—An English press manufacturer, 
who improved the power-press invented by Koenig 
by simplifying its construction and increasing its 
| efficiency. Hi* was specially successful in adapting 
j it to newspaper work and in devising a perfecting 
| machine. He obtained English patents dated 1825 
I and 1X30, and his presses, or others oi similar eonstruc- 
J turn, were formerly famous in this country as well as 
j in England, because they were used by several Ameri- 
ruu newspaper establishments before satisfactory 
power-presses were, manufactured in the United 
States. 

Natural History.—'The history of all the pro¬ 
duct i<uw of nature, animal, vegetable, and mineral. 
Natural science and history form a large, portion of 
j the mass of written literature, and are, especially 
important in typography as embracing many oi the 
largest and handsomest hooks ever printed. In 
Kim-land works upon natural history were abun¬ 
dantly illustrated, and Bewick, the father of the 
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NATURAL HISTORY—NATURAL SCIENCE. 


modern improvements in wood-engraving, became 
widely known for the works now known as Bewick's 
Birds, etc. In America the works of S. G. Goodrich 
upon these subjects are very popular; and the 
publications in Germany, France, England, and 


animal, vegetable, ami mineral. This department of 
knowledge, particularly of late years, has opened the. 
widest domain for illustrated works, and many (if the 
most magnificent books ever printed contain treatises 
upon these sciences, and the resources of illttetration 
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NATURAL BUI KNUR -NATURE-PIUNTTNCl 


timitv to the artist; hooks upon botany ami its many 
subdivisions have* been also very handsome, Nature- 
printing has recently been applied with groat *ueces^ 
as in the splendid works published upon tin* ferns of 
Austria, ami of Great Britain, ete, Audubon s Biids 
and ChissiiUs Ornithology may in* cited as hue ilhne 
trations, also tho piatos accompanying tho Reports 
of the Government Exploring Expedition*. 

Nature-Printing. *A method of producing im¬ 
pressions of plants and other natural object*. in a 
manner so truthful that only a close inspection 
reveals the faet of their being copies. So deeply 
sensible to the toueh are the impres-mms, that it is 
difficult to persuade those who are umusptuiuted 
with the manipulation that they are the produethm 
of the printing-press, The pr<>eess, in its application 
to the reproduetioH of hotauieal subjects, represents 


an extensive scale in the Austrian Imperial Printing- 
< Mftee, 

f fhe plant, perfectly dry, is placed on a plate of 
fme rolled loud, tho surface of which 1ms been polished 
hy planing. The plate and subject are then passed 
between rollers, hy the pressure of which the subject 
is forced into the surface of the lead. The leaden 
plate is then subjected to a moderate beat, hy the 
action of which the subject is loosened from its bed 
ami easily removed. This mould is then subjected 
to the galvauo phistie process, the second east being 
a perfect fac simile of the louden mould. When 
the subject to he printed is of one color only, that 
pigment is rubbed in, and any superfluity removed; 
but when it is of two or more colors, tin* process 
is simple, but, it is believed, perfectly novel in any 
process of printing heretofore practiced. In tho 



lilt »ir nim, * ,*;nu 


the size* form, and color of the plant, and idt if a most | 
minute details, even to the umdleU, fibres of tin* roots, 

The distinguishing that tire of the process, compared , 
with other modet of producing engraved surfaces - 
for printing purposes, eon 4afirst, in imprinting , 
natural object 4 such as plants, mosses, 41m -weeds, 
feather*, and embroider!** * info plates of metal, . 
causing the objects to enclave them*ehis hy pteve , 
ure; and, secondly, in being aide to take such eum* 
or copies of the impres s'd plate* us ean be printed 
from at the ordinary copper plate press, 

The art U by no mean * new in idea, many permits 
having attempted some*lung analogous to the present 
process, and produced remits which were imperfect, 
merely because science had not yet discovered an art 
necessary to its practical development, It- is to the 
discovery of electrotvping that the existing nit of 
nature-printing h tine, and it won iir.it, practiced on 


ease, tor instance, of flowering plants, having stems, 
root‘ 4 , leaves and flower*, the plan adopted in the 
inking of the plate H to apply tint darkest color, 
which generally happens to be that of the roots, 
first; tin* mtpeflhtoiM color M cleaned off; the next 
darleit color, such* perhaps »ta that of the sterna, 

! then applied, the nuperfluoUH color of winch k 
, nfm cleaned off; this mode U continued until every 
1 pail of the plant in the copper plate hm received the 
right tint, In thri white, before the plate h printed, 

1 the color in the different parts of the copper looks m 
> if the plant were imbedded in the metal. The plate 
' thu* charged, with the paper laid over it, k placed 
1 upon » copperplate press, the upper roller of which k 
■ covered with live or six layers of blanket of compact 
; tine texture, The effect of the pressure i% that all 
the color* are printed by one impression; for when 
| the paper L removed the plant is seen tjulie perfect, 
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312 NATUEE-dPEINTING—NEWSPAPERS* 

highly embossed, with the roots, stems, and other part of advertisements, such m small pictures of 
parts, each of its proper tint. houses, horses, pianos, ships, etc. 

Nautical Almanac. —The American Ephemeris Newspapers.-— A law of (’engross, governing the 

and Nautical Almanac was commenced, in conformity decisions of the Post-Office Department, defines a 
with an act of Congress, in 1849, but the great amount newspaper to he any printed publication issued in 
of preliminary labor and the smallness of the first numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, amj 
appropriations, delayed its appearance, and the first published at short; stated intervals of not mmvthaa 
volume, for the year 1855, was not published until one month, conveying intelligence of passing events. 
1852; since which time a volume has been issued The title of many early newspapers e»»n tat tied n pie- 
annually, two years before the actual date. To ture of *i compass, on which were inscribed the letters 
prevent confusion, the arrangement of the British N. E. W. as abbreviations of North, Hast, \\\^ 
Almanac is adopted, the astronomical part of the work South, from which circumstance it has ln*m etmjee- 
being calculated from the meridian of Washington, tured that the term newspapers came to lie applied to 
The British Nautical Almanac was begun in the year such publications. But the word news ,*c urwe?t was 
1767, and has been continued annually, being pub- used in its present sense before English 
lished two or three years in advance of its actual date, were printed; the publications preceding regularly 
The similar French publication called Connoissance printed newspapers, which related to current emits 
des Temps was commenced in 1698. were frequently styled news or newes from the differ- 



Newbury Country Press.-A cheap press 
intended for country newspaper, book, and job work, 

fecturedf 4 b / 46 inches > which is manu¬ 

factured by A. & B. Newbury, Coxsackie, New York. 

7 " 17 “ d »» u »< 1 . 

Newbury Paper Cutter.-A cheap paper cut- 

te, warranted to be good, which is manufacturedby 

A. & B. Newbury, Coxsackie, N. Y (See paire 3ru 

Newspaper Folding Machines.— Machines to 

fold newspapers are extensively used by daily news 

paper establishments. For a : descriptiono one of 

^ TJ° RSA1TB F0LmN0 Machine. A nil- 

Bros of Philadelih- m “ ufactured ^ Chambers & 
j3ros., oi x nnadelphia. (See page 813) 

Newspaper Cuts.-Electrotvpes for the use of 
newspapers, and especially those“fntended to fori 


cut countries to which their content, referred - w 
the first r.-yuVrly piihlhhed , „ , 

atylcd Certain New, «,f the Week, etc,. s' ' 

thatlt I,r< ’ l,Ubly ,,W '' thHr "‘Vine r', tiJ'Zi 

that it whh a convenient word fordidtu ****„; k . #t ' 

from haUiuis, book*, anti pamphlet* * The I.rlteiat 
newspaper, first known to K .ro. e |, v ft ,„' ,* wt 

>HHUed by the HepuhlieofVeni w /c l* t 



















































NEWSPAPERS. 


not printed, and continued for many years to be cir¬ 
culated in manuscript, notwithstanding the recognized 
utility and employment of the art of printing in the 
production of books. Singular as is this long-con¬ 
tinued avoidance, in Venice, of the use of type and the 
press for the chief purpose to which they are now 
applied, a similar state of things occurred in England, 
for the people of Great Britain were principally sup¬ 
plied with such news as they received during a large 
portion of the eventful seventeenth century, by writ¬ 
ten news-letters, rather than by printed newspapers. 

The first European attempts to establish printed 
and regularly published newspapers were made nearly 
simultaneously, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, in Germany, France, and England. The 
first German newspaper, in numbered sheets, was 
printed in 1612. It was called Account of what 
has happened in Germany and Italy, Spain and 
France, the East and West Indies, etc. The first 
French newspaper was established at Paris, in 1632, 
by Renaudot, a physician, famous for his skill in col¬ 
lecting news to amuse his patients. 

The first English newspaper was established in 
London, by Nathaniel Butter, in 1622. It was a small 
quarto of eighteen pages, called the “ Certain News 
of the Present Week,” and the editor or publisher 
solicited subscribers, by the following advertisement, 
at the end of his publication: 

If any gentleman, or other accustomed to buy the weekhj 
relations of newes, be desirous to continue the same, let them 
know that the writer, or transcriber rather of tlm newe*, hath 
published two former newes, the one dated the second, the 
other the thirteenth of August, all which do carry a like title, 
with the arms of the King of Bohemia on the other side of 
the title-page, and have dependence one upon another: which 
manner of writing and printing he doth purpose to continue 
weekly, by God’s assistance, from the best and most certain 
intelligence. Farewell, this twenty-three of August, 1022. 

Thm is considered the first English newspaper, be¬ 
cause it was the first publication of news which the 
editor publicly proposed to continue regularly. It 
had been preceded, however, by a number of transient 
publications, in London, descriptive of current events 
in various countries, two of which related to the 
American colonies. One of the latter, printed May 
3,1622, was called a Courant of Newes from Virginia 
and other places; and another, issued June 19, 1622 > 
was styled Newes from New England, by John Bella- 
mie Although copies of the English Mercurie in the 
British Museum, purporting to be printed in 1588 
and to be the first English newspapers, are now 
considered, on good authority, literary forgeries, yet 
the forger after all, only attempted to reproduce what 
probably had once a real existence, for an old Eng¬ 
lish writer says that in the days of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth papers were printed relating to affairs in France, 
bpain, and Holland, and as early as 1579 a small 
transient publication appeared which was called 
Newe Newes contayning a Short Rehersall of 
Stukeley and Morice’s Rebellion. 

Nathaniel Butter continued his weekly newspaper 


for several years before a rival appear* 8 *! in the 
curlus Britannious; hut meanwhile he apparently 
provoked the ire of some of the wits of hh thne 
either because the newspaper may have stunned to 
them likely to supplant, in a slight degree, tlie drama 
or because it may have interfered with their occupa¬ 
tion as writers of news-letters; for Ben Jotison a pl a y 
entitled The Staple of News, written in 1625, at¬ 
tempts to ridicule the mode of manufacturing news 
and the following passage from it is .supposed to be a 
direct attack upon the adventurous 1 hitter, who was 
the sole editor of the period: 

Oymh* Wfl not forbid that any NW* bo made, 

But that be printed ; for wlna* t.* printed, 

It leuvux, sir, to bo Newwi, wtitle ’fji |»ttf written — 
Pitt* Though it bo tmVr so falio* It rum Nrwi Midi 
P.Jun, divers men’s opinion*!! unfo 

Thu very printing of them makes I ho Newel; 

That ha*’ not the heart to Indie m any Itottff 
But what they see in print 
Pitt. Aye, that’s an error 

Has abused many ; hut we shall ret am it, 

Ah many things be ode t we haeo a hop** f 
, Are crept among the popular ahtmei, 

Cymh. Nor shall the ritutbmm* rhmifc upon the Umt t 
By butte rimy over again * 

Pitt. Onee in seven years, 

As the age doatx, 

Oymb. And grows forgetful e 1 tfmtit 

lib antiquated pamphlets, wUh new »UUrt, 

The exciting content between the PitrtfiUH find 
Cavaliers,that finally broughtt Wbv* I, to tliescatlbid, 
led to the publication of many new i painplilets, and 
to the establishment of a number of new ^papeis. It 
also developed tin* political organ, and gair birth to 
the first influential political editor hi the penon of 
Marchmont Needham, who, after aaiiigrfy attwking 
j the king ami court for a time, became an energetic 
champion of royalty, and Mtbneijueiitiy deserted flic 
kin|g f w lien his fortunes waned,. u* become again an 
earnest advocate of the party of t h'oinwrfl and the 
Commonwealth. One of Ids rtftts 4 **ii>n during the 
interval in which lie wrote lit the tfiirovit of the 
royalists, was as follows: 

Whn* in we lo'd in fWo 
A King would nos no 

But m* flop Mooibf mnn boo i kn 
To nil.bo Purlotmotn. wo 

Th*m down won King nod 
Ha gom |he bob 
IfHwhf flow iOid tile flfoltor-0 
T lidviitiw flo iVttffio Ve, 

But whm flint ftuHH f w 4 # j , 4 

ftolCd Kirk* ftfift *„|.| no. i 
A more Ibhgnwo om up , 

A fid eroih ilm d M wo„ 

But mm ww mm hwvo 
led non** with / 

tW, if without Urn King fii™ 

Then hmgh down ftoy 

IJut, «.«ro‘wl.itt <-hfn<hr .1..- 

pmeutm Englanddurhig the W'%*-§ 4 *viah n ntury, 
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which was stimulated by the long war of factions, the 
repressive laws euaeted after the Restoration, the sub- 
servient severity of the judges, and the jealous tyranny 
of James II., erushed out utterly ail these early 
efforts, and at the elose of his reign tin* sole English 
newspaper was a strietiy otUeial organ railed the ; 
London (lazette. it was a servile imitation of the , 
Chinese Court Transcripts, It was edited by a elerk ; 
of the Secretary of State, and contained nothing 
which he did not wish to communicate, Macaulay, 
in describing it, says; It came out only on Mondays ; 
and Thursdays, Tin* contents generally were a ; 
royal proclamation, two or three Tory addresses, | 
notices of two or throe promotions, an account of a j 
skirmish between the Imperial troops ami the Jam- j 
varies on the Danube, a description of a highwayman, : 
an announcement of a grand cock Tight between two I 
persons of honor, and an advertisement offering a | 
reward tor a strayed dog, The whole made up two 1 
pages of moderate size. Whatever was communicated I 
respecting matter of the liighont moment was comma* ! 
ideated in a meagre and formal style, , , , The most ' 
important Parliamentary debates, the mod important , 
state trials recorded in our ItLforv, were para-d over ; 
in profound silence. In the capital the coffee ftuu <e . 
mtppiied, in some measure, the place of a journal, 
Thither the Londoners flocked, us the Athenian* 1 
of old flocked to the market place to hear whether ; 
there was any news, . , , Put people who lived at a - 
distance from the great theatre of political contention 
could he kept regularly informed of what was pacing 
there only by means of news letters, To prepare such , 
letters became a milling in Loudon, as it now is 
among tin* natives of India, The nevra writer rambled 
from coffee-room to coffee room collecting report % 
squeezed himself into the Heuiom I bm*e at the < )M 
Bailey if there was an iuteivdiug trial* nav, perhaps 
obtained admLdon to the gallery of Whitehall, amt 

noticed how the king and duke looked, In thL way 

he gathered material * for weekly epistles destined to : 
enlighten some country town or .some band of rustic ■ 
magistrates. , , , At the seal of a man of foiiun*' in 
the country tin* news-letter was impatiently expected. ■ 
Within a week after it had armed it had been 
thumbed by twenty familie u It furnished the neigh , 
boring squires with matter for talk *mt their October, ■ 
and the neighboring rector* with topic* for sharp 
sermons against Whig very or Popery, 

It seem* aluio U incredible that more Ilian two • 
hundred years after t kivUm had cxerei *cd the ail of 
printing in England, her eiti/ein were udl conn ; 
polled to rely upon letter write* * for their scanty j 
supplies of genuine new o Thi * re.ittli was dim not 
to any hick of intelligence or enterprise among the . 
printers, but to the tyrannical spirit of the govern¬ 
ment, and tin* inherent iliflietillie i of publishing, 
regularly, a newspaper which a government L deter ! 
mined to suppress. Freedom L one of the ne*T,’ntfi«?4 
of its existence, It mu »t proclaim the place w here it . 
is printed, and nil the mechanical and literary labors . 
involved in its preparation mua be performed with i 


unvarying promptness—so that, even when arbitrary 
governments fail utterly to suppress free letter-writing 
ami the occasional publication of anonymous pam¬ 
phlets, they find no difficulty in suppressing obnox¬ 
ious newspapers. During the very century that 
English kings crushed out daring journalism they 
were frequently bathed by printers of pamphlets 
containing violent and scurrilous attacks upon their 
doctrines or their dynasties; ami while James II. had 
suppressed all newspapers save his government organ, 
his successor found it impossible to suppress the ad¬ 
verse ballads, pamphlets, ami hooks of the Jacobites, 
which were issued in underground printing-otliees, 
where precautions against detection ami arrest were 
adopted similar to those used at the present day by 
tin He who print counterfeit money. 

After newspapers had once gained a strong hold in 
public favor, however, ns they did in England during 
the closing years of the seventeenth and in the. 
eighteenth century; after a gradual change in the 
Brit Eh constitution prevented a resort to purely arl L 
trary methods of destroying them in England; ami 
after they had survived the stamp tax imposed by 
Queen Anne, a long series of battles were waged 
before juries, between successive English ud mi mat ra¬ 
tion* and ditfWvnt newspaper proprietors, until finally, 
do qdte many unjust convictions, the freedom of fair 
m-w qetpor comment on public questions has been 
finally established in England as the result of a series 
of parliamentary and legal contests lasting for more 
than two centuries. 

The home policy of the British government during 
tin* latter portion of the seventeenth century was 
reflected in this country by the summary suppression 
of the first newspaper in the United Hiatus, and In 
the determined opposition of a < ‘avaller governor of 
Virginia to the establishment of a printiug-presH in 
that colony* Tin* governor of New York, in RWO, 
graciously caused a reprint of the London Unzettc, 
containing fin* details of a battle with the French, to 
be Luted, which was probably the first thing resem¬ 
bling a newspaper ever printed in the present Itmita 
of the United Htates; but when Benjamin Harrk 
Luted, in Bodon, on tin* Sloth of September, BHHf, a 
:diei-t of four small page*, one of wltieh was blank, 
containing a record of panning occurrences, foreign 
ami dome die, the legislative authorities at onee pro¬ 
hibited future publications of a similar character, 
on the ground that it contained refleef torts of a very 
high nature, and bream-w nothing whatever eon hi he 
printed without a license previously obtained, 

A * newspapers multiplied in England after HIM, 
in eon sequence of a relaxation of wane of the 
worn, of the idd redrulious, it was natural that 
the second newspaper venture in this country, 
especially iw it was mird by an official, John 
UainpbelL the postmaster at Rodon, should also 
be tolerated, It was called the Boston NewveLeU 
ter, nud the first number appeared on Monday, 
April kM, 170 L It was printed on half a sheet of 
paper, being only about twelve inches by eight, mul 
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was made up in two pages, with two columns on each 
page, and so meagre were its contents that it was only- 
after publishing a dull sheet of these contracted 
dimensions weekly, for nearly fifteen years, that the 
publisher proposed issuing it on a whole sheet for the 
alleged reason that he found it impossible with 
half a sheet a week to Carry on all the Pub! lck News 
of Europe. A rival newspaper, called the Boston 
Gazette, was established in December, 1719, by a new 
postmaster, who represented Campbell; but it was 
only in the third newspaper of the United States, the 
New England Courant, established by James Frank¬ 
lin in 1721, that signs of live journalism in this 
country were developed; the Courant, under the 
management of James Franklin, assisted by his 
immortal brother Benjamin, being the first American 
newspaper that gave any signs of vigor or energy, or 
that was anything more than a dry rehash of safe 
and staple news. The Franklins speedily became 
embroiled, not only with their newspaper pi edi ct s- 
sor, Campbell, but with the clergy and the civil 
authorities, and, James being forbidden to continue 
his publication, it was published in the name of 
young Ben, then an apprentice in his teens, nominally 
on his own account, but really for his brother. 

The single life of Benjamin Franklin practically 
embraces an epitome of American journalism from 
its first establishment until a period subsequent to 
the Revolution. His earliest effusions appeared in 
the New England Courant, and in his early manhood 
he established, in Philadelphia, the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, which continued for a long period to be 
the leading journal of the continent. But it is a 
noticeable feature of the condition of the press during 
the last century, that notwithstanding the promi¬ 
nence of Franklin’s journal, and his extraordinary 
talent as a writer, few traces are left of his influence 
as an editor. He was content to publish a news¬ 
paper,—rarely or never seeking to influence public ; 
opinion by editorials. When he discussed grave 
questions, it was generally either in pamphlets or in ! 
communications; and a very large share of the vast 
influence he exercised was personal, arising from his 


hand, which were sustained by government patron¬ 
age, attempted to defend George 1IL, hi* 
and his colonial governor*, ami. on » mimic mik, 
with a limited number of amwnoruH, ami before a 
comparatively small but intensely interested body of 
readers, a contest was conducted, similar, in many 
respects, to those which now occur during ovory 
Presidential campaign. 

As the war waxed hot and fierce, its varying 
tunes compelled the suspension, in one quarter, of 
Whig newspapers, and in another, of the organs of 
Toryism. But of the latter there were eomparntnoly 
few," for in this, as in all similar weJIoIeimH 
the hulk of the press, instinctively and nermnrilv, 
aided with the cause* of freedom, a drvto popu¬ 
lar rights, or what can, with a certain derive ofplan- 
nihility, be made to appear the iitirtysf of a propi^ 
being essential to the life of all journal'-? that are not 
sustained by official patronage* And f<n?riM»Nu W|W 
such a general attribute of the A merman 
printer of the last century, that Freneau truly do¬ 
sed bed him as one who 

■>» in hi# tiniP, 111# patriot «!' hi# tuwa, 

With |»r#ft« ami f»#tt atta#h#«t ib* 
llltl what haemiht t« juttl th*lr hum 

OlififMot at Ills liPini, iwifpttwsi In* Hid#, 

Ml»Iek«»tt Itii lr*«l **j»«n In* !««■*, 

lMo*4 ymin*| whetjo, 4 ad Um^lr I m* >4 \ *n * n . 

Iteiwiot i»y liH prt'44, t*f nhmvh * r h i/m4, 

Friuii depth of wmid* til® wiMtfttf vnn x 

Now by % |»rii?#t, and »«» #*»m# *hrnrmm M, 

With ftiilii and #|»lt# i» guard ib*» fijgiiiu 1 wm\ 

t,;eh from the pS'K tie- pvt vp „ H ■ j. A, 
Marching iiIai, to n$Ut ttnui' o- *»t 

Meanwlitle, nitlioiii/li the < 

tin net I to lie enchained hi d." n a 

of England made *Ucad> di'eEs Imw at U to-bp -mkmv, 
Wilkes, under the 44*44 alt;odd U ht ?i . m to» 
member *»f hirtkummt, ameird m** riimm 

istrnfloti tiuiliereifiiih, tn the .Vou*b fiplen, fli® 
letb'rsof JuniiH, h% Hour PSthop U •», 
ing diieliniueq and tV tutto eij mvop 

**««*#% til* It*# 4 B»i*«■*»:! if. 


official positions and his direct intercourse with the 
leading men of liis time. 

About the middle of the last century, however, a 
printer of New York was successfully defended in a 
prosecution for an alleged libel, which consisted of 
strictures upon the existing authorities; and this 
circumstance exerted a powerful influence in enfran¬ 
chising the whole colonial press,*—so that it was 
comparatively free to perform its great mission of 
awakening, strengthening, and consolidating the pa¬ 
triotic spirit of the American colonies. I f there, were 
'comparatively few elaborate editorials, there was an 
abundance of pungent paragraphs, a series of inces¬ 
sant efforts to promptly apprise the people of every new 
form of aggression, and a very general republication 
of communications written by leading patriots, and 
of all telling attacks upon the oppressive policy of 
the mother-country. Tory journals, on the other 


the eofftitHf power *4 joustMh-Mi Ip n |j?tk* 
doubt now fluifc tfop* 4*1' p \ •*,:> Ip sir 

fliitip Ffiiiirin, at a ttn»« when h- to ' f Mi 4bii| 

position of ronudeMMo mif", 

metil lie dciiowi —4 mbi va b u 1 J 

Hru'fiti, fr. i-i rb .r, - j»«. 

news|*4prr hi wiiieii iU>y «4Ln> d \t | 

venture, of* its «c,ut ^noilar 
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through his newspaper, beeame the apostle of the 
Revolution. But the new-born liberty of writer*, 
editors, and printers was so fearfully and dangerously 
abused, that the elear evblenee furnished in Paris of 
the terribly bad uses to which free and unrestrained 
printing might be applied, and of the perils with 
which it might environ all interests, led to a reaction 
against the newspaper* among timid and conservative 
men in (treat Britain, and even iu the United States. 
English juries beeame wilting to convict editors of 
seditious' libels whenever they dared to hubdgc in 
wluit would now be considered tame criticisms, and 
in this country the Alien and Sedition Law estab* 
Indu'd, for a brief period, a similar system, under 
which there were a few similar convictions. For a 
time it seemed that even at the close of the eighteenth 
century, three hundred and fifty years after Union- 
berg bad commenced his labors at Meat/, the art of 
printing could not yet, in any locality, he freely 
applied to the production of a newspaper. But after 
a few intensely unpopular attempts to enforee the 
Alien and Kedithm law it was repealed, and sue* 
eeeded by Thomas Jefferson's liberal policy of en¬ 
couraging tin* press, an d of leaving truth to wage a 
free light with error; while iu England convictions 
for seditions publications gradually became more and 
more ditUeult, 

After the freedom of the press was well established, 
newspapers rapidly multiplied in number, in eirrula* 
lion, ami in the scope of their content*. lit their 
infancy their mission was confined chiefly to a pub¬ 
lication of news from distant or remote countries 
(exciting domestic topics being carefully avoidedg 
or to a reprint of ottlebii news. When they ventured 
to treat public questions at all, they acted strictly in 
the interest of one of two powerful parties, or of some 
potent leader, able to protect them against een*or* 
ship, sedition laws, and libel suits, I hiring the last 
century the preparation of editorials or original 
leading articles formed no part of the regular duties 
of the editor. It was his bn dues-* to collate the 
news, -more especially that arriving from foreign 
countries, -to keep open a poets' corner, and to 
give place to such essays or communication* a* the 
wits or the poltfhhtmt were gracious enough to 
contribute gratuitously to his column*, Local item* 
were nearly unknown, the proceedings of important 
public assemblages were not reported, money articles 
had not been invented, and nn much of the essence 
and life of all vigorous modern journals was larking 
that it is scarcely surprising that n newspaper iu those 
days would have been a curiosity in many house¬ 
holds. At best, it was a thing of limited utility, a 
luxury rather than a neeesdfy, and so small a 
proportion of the musses had been educated. that 
comparatively few could read, It was only by slow 
degrees that new attractions were added to journalism, 
A monthly magazine, which was rather a newspaper, 
however, than a magiuime, iu the sense in which that 
term is now used, ventured at last to report tin 
abstract of the «perches of the British IhirliniiietiL 


Editors slowly began to aspire to something better 
than stale compilations of foreign news. A few men 
of real talent were at last employed to write for the 
newspapers in the. interest of the public, their con¬ 
tributions being paid for in sterling coin. The scope 
of advertising columns was enlarged, until they be¬ 
came a source of general interest. Able and vigorous 
editorials, on not merely partisan but on other topics, 
were written. Ami, strangest of all, a lew adven¬ 
turous publishers were finally emboldened to expend 
such large sums in obtaining intelligence of im¬ 
portant events that they outstripped the swiftest 
government couriers, and became the instructors of 
j the heads as well as the masses of great nations. 

I Subscribers and render* multiplied. The old hand- 
| press, despite the duplication of forms and astonish- 
! mg alacrity on the part of hand-pressmen, could no 
! longer supply the demand for journals which excited 
| such universal interest, and the newspapers, after 
making headway for so many years against igno¬ 
rance, oppression, and prejudice, were threatened 
with a limitation of the sphere of their utility by 
mechanical obstacles. Other portions of this work 
describe how this danger was liveried. A number of 
inventors, endowed with brilliant genius, and a series 
of enterprising press-manufacturers, type-founders, 

: paper makers, etc., have conquered each new diffi¬ 
culty a* it arose, and the skill displayed iu their 
conquests, together with the astonishing results 
achieved, form tin* grainiest chapter in the history 
1 of printing. 

Each new mechanical facility supplied to news¬ 
papers mi larged their sphere, cheapened their cost, 
and increased their attractions, until now they well- 
nigh absorb all other forms of printing, and embody 
every description of intellectual effort. As adver- 
fidng mediums, their value cannot la* overestimated, 
and they are indispensable thermometers mid harom- 
i it ii of the whole business world. As collectors and 
distributor* of news, their daily achievements out¬ 
strip the wiblest dreams of the human imagination, 

. and their success in telling the current history of the 
. world, currently, to all the world is the greatest of 
modern marvels. The gist of the musty record of 
. the, pad, so far as it is applicable to tin* present, is 
placed at the service of the newspaper reader when¬ 
ever it. i i needed. The most carefully guarded secret* 
j affecting public interests are disclosed. The greatest 
questions arc discussed with freedom, and often with 
i profound ability, by the press. It rarely fails to 
fore diadow every measure and event of real signifi- 
; eance. In this country, especially, newspapers have 
everted a boundless influence. They have made 
ami destroyed countless reputations, elevated and 
: deposed innumerable oflieials, furnished an indis- 

1 pensnbte prerequisite to genuine, popular govern- 
• ment, raised immeasurably the standard of eivili/a- 

| th#n t diffusing far and wide its blessings, and, in view 
j «f their expanding power, he would he a hold man 
who wotdd venture to affix a limit to their future 
licliieveiiients. % 
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NEWS-WORK OR NEWSPAPER WORK—NICHOLSON, WILLIAM. 


-Work or Newspaper Work.—That 
branch of printing which is confined exclusively to 
newspapers. As they must be printed at a given 
time, punctuality and expedition are absolutely essen¬ 
tial on daily journals, and the necessary labors on 
weekly journals must also be completed at regular 
stated intervals. On the morning newspapers, the 
compositors usually distribute their letter and set up 
a small amount of matter during the afternoon; but 
the question has lately been discussed whether it 
would not be better for all concerned to set no copy 
during the day, and it is contended that under this 
plan the compositor would be in better condition 
for his arduous nightly toil. The hands are usually 
divided into sub-organizations, commonly called 
crowds, all of whom work during the hours when 
copy is most plentiful, while usually only one crowd 
is retained for the late hours (often prolonged to 
two or three a. m.), when important copy may or 
may not arrive. During the period when the hands 
are required to be in the office they charge for such 
time, whether they are actually setting type or not, 
and out of this rule the practice originated of sup¬ 
plying them at such periods with what is termed 
punjob or punjaub, that is, copy of doubtful value, 
relating to stale or indifferent topics, which may or 
may not be printed. The foreman and one or more 
assistant foremen, who make up the newspaper, give 
out copy, etc., are paid for their labor by the week, 
while the compositors are all paid by the piece, or by 
the thousand ems of matter set up, and the amount 
of time (if any) which can properly be entered in a 
weekly bill. The labors on a morning newspaper are 
so exhausting that many compositors absent them¬ 
selves from their accustomed posts on one or more 
nights every week; and to provide for such contin¬ 
gencies, as well as to have an available force at hand 
when an unusually large amount of copy is to be set 
up, many substitutes, or subs, are employed,—it being 
understood that whenever a regular hand is off duty 
he shall provide a sub to take his place during his 
temporary absence. Some compositors are employed 
during a large portion of their time, for a series of 
years, as subs, in various offices, without ever holding 
a steady situation. In some departments of a news¬ 
paper there is more fat (that is, larger wages can be 
earned in a given time) than in others, and it is 
customary to regulate the distribution of these profit¬ 
able departments of work so that each hand may in 
turn receive a fair share. Speed being one of the 
most important qualifications of a news-hand, alike 
to himself and to his employer, newspaper work 
has tended to develop a race of rapid compositors, 
whose performances would astonish the printers of 
former times (see Fast Type-Setting), and the 
abundance of newspaper work has also multiplied the 
number of printers whose labors have been confined 
so exclusively to plain newspaper composition that 
they are unskilled in all other branches of typog¬ 
raphy. Daily afternoon newspaper work is managed 
in much the same manner as the work on morning 


dailies, but the hours of labor are reversed, and there 
is often greater necessity for punctuality in getting 
the forms to press, as well as greater trouble in chang¬ 
ing the forms for a succession of new editions. (Bee 
Making Up). 

Nicholson, William.—An English author, in¬ 
ventor, and patent-agent, who, on the 29th of April, 
1790, obtained a patent for a machine or instrument 
for printing on paper, linen, cotton, woolen, and 
other articles,—which embraces the first suggestion 
of self-acting, power, or machine presses. Although 
Nicholson never made a working machine, his failure 
to do so seems to have been due chiefly to a series of 
unpropitious circumstances, and to a waste of his 
practical efforts in attempts to accomplish what was 
one of the latest feats of modern times,—the task of 
curving type round a cylinder somewhat in the man¬ 
ner in which they are adjusted in the turtles used 
in the six-, eight-, and ten-cylinder Hoe presses. He 
imagined that, to accomplish this purpose, it would 
be necessary to have type cast or finished in a pecu¬ 
liar manner, and one of the specifications of his 
patent claims as part of his invention a mode of 
manufacturing type whereby provision is made for 
chamfering or sloping their tails, so that they may be 
firmly imposed upon a cylindrical surface, in the 
same manner as common letter is imposed upon a 
flat stone. Nicholson, for the age in which he lived, 
aimed at too much, rather than too little; and his patent 
probably covered a wider range of subjects, and 
embraced more original ideas, than any other single 
patent applicable to printing that was ever granted. 
Although this extensive claim was barren of direct 
results, Savage, in his Dictionary of Printing, pub¬ 
lished in 1841, defends Nicholson from the imputa¬ 
tion of being a weak or visionary man. He says: 

I knew Mr. Nicholson personally, and I have no 
doubt that, had he lived, he would have carried 
his invention into effect; but he had a number of 
other pursuits which occupied his time. He pub¬ 
lished a work on navigation, which I have seen, 
quoted as authority for its opinions; he was tlie 
author of a Dictionary of Chemistry, in two quarto 
volumes; he edited and published, monthly, Nichol¬ 
son's Journal of Science, which was in high repute; 
he wrote the prospectus of the Royal Institution, on 
its establishment in 1799; and he likewise kept a 
large school in Soho Square, the leading feature of 

which was a scientific education.In 

addition to his multifarious pursuits, he was agent to 
the late Lord Camelford, whose sudden death left 
Mr. Nicholson involved in difficulties from which be 
could never extricate himself. 

It is said by one of Koenig’s biographers, that when 
Koenig secured Nicholson’s services as a patent- 
agent in obtaining a patent for his printing-machine, 
Nicholson said that he had patented a similar device 
seventeen years before, and that it wouldn’t do. 

The gist of that portion of Nicholson’s patent 
which relates to the press or printing-machine is con¬ 
tained in the eighth clause, viz.; 
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I perform all my impressions by the action of a cylinder or 
cylindrical surface; that is to say, I cause the paper or cloth, 
or other material intended to be printed upon (and pre¬ 
viously dampened if necessary), to pass between two cylin¬ 
ders or segments of cylinders, in equal motion; one of 
which has the block, form, plate, assemblage of types, or 
originals, attached to, or forming part of, its surface, 
and the other is faced with cloth or leather, and serves 
to press the paper, cloth, or other material, as afore¬ 
said, so as to take off an impression of the color previously 
applied, or otherwise. I cause the block, form, plate, assem¬ 
blage of types, or originals, previously colored, to pass in 
c lo^ and successive pressure or contact with the paper, or 
cloth, or other material, wrapped round a cylinder with 
woolen. Or otherwise, I cause the last-mentioned cylinder, 
with the paper, or cloth, or other material wrapped round it, 
to roll along the face of the block, form, plate, assemblage of 
type, or originals, previously colored. Or otherwise, I cause 
a cylinder having the block, form, plate, assemblage of types, 
or originals, attached to, or forming part of, its surface, to roll 
along the surface of the paper, cloth, or other material in¬ 
tended to be printed, and previously spread out upon an even 
plane covered with cloth or leather; the said cylinder being 
supplied with color by means of a coloring-cylinder. 

Nick.—A hollow, cast crosswise in the shank of 
the types, to enable the compositor to make a dis¬ 
tinction between different fonts of type in distribu¬ 
tion, and, in composition, to perceive readily the 
bottom of the letter as it lies in the case, as the nicks 
are always cast on that side of the shank on which 
the bottom of the face is placed. Printers should be 
careful to stipulate that the nick of each font should 
be different, more especially fonts of the same body; 
for a great deal of inconvenience frequently arises 
from the founders casting different fonts of type with 
a similar nick in each. Although this may, at the 
first sight, appear of little moment, yet it is attended 
with much trouble; and works are frequently dis¬ 
figured in consequence, notwithstanding all the care 
of the compositor and the reader. For instance, 
where the nicks are similar, a compositor, in dis¬ 
tributing head-lines, lines of Italic, small capitals, 
or small jobs, in the hurry of business, or through 
inadvertency or carelessness, frequently distributes 
them into wrong cases, when it is almost impossible 
for another compositor, who has occasion to use 
these cases next, to detect the error; and, with all 
the attention that the reader can bestow, a letter of 
the wrong font will now and then escape his eye, 
and disfigure the page. Even in fonts that are 
next in size to each other—for instance, Bourgeois 
and Long Primer, Long Primer and Small Pica, 
Small Pica and Pica, and Pica and English—head¬ 
lines, etc. are not unfrequently distributed into 
wrong cases, where the nick is the same; which 
always occasions loss of time in correcting the mis¬ 
takes, and sometimes passes undiscovered. By going 
as far as three or four nicks, a sufficient variety may 
be obtained to distinguish one font from another 
without hesitation. Where there are a great number 
of fonts, it would add to the distinguishing mark, if 
consisting of more than one nick, should one of 
them be cast shallow; but where there is only one 


nick, it ought always to be cast deep. In Russia, 
Poland, and some parts of Germany, the nick is 
placed on the reverse side of the letter, viz., the 
back of the type, it being considered by the printers 
of those countries an advantage in composing. 

Niello.—A style of ornamentation upon silver 
and gold, used before the introduction of the modern 
method of printing from metal plates, and supposed 
to have been the origin of the art of copper-plate 
engraving. The Italian goldsmiths of the early part 
of the fifteenth century filled the sunken lines of 
engraved plates, both of gold and silver, with an 
indestructible black enamel; the surface of the metal 
was then burnished, and the design appeared upon it 
drawn in the lustrous black. It is stated that Tom- 
maso Finiguerra, an artist in niello, when wishing to 
test the appearance of his work before completing it, 
filled the lines, as an experiment, with a mixture of 
oil and lampblack, and a pile of wet linen, having 
fallen accidentally upon the plate, received a printed 
impression of the design. This discovery led Fini¬ 
guerra to attempt a like effect with damp paper. 
The whole method of copper-plate engraving was 
thus discovered, but was used by the artists for a 
considerable time merely as a means of testing the 
progress of their work. 

Nimbus.—The circle of light around the heads of 
divinities, saints, and sovereigns in medals, pictures, 
etc.; it is often called the glory or halo. When the 
rays encircle the head merely, it is styled the nimbus; 
but when the light envelops the whole body, it is 
termed an aureola. 

Nipper Gauge.—The adjustable gauge or gauges 
resting on the tongues of the feed-board of power- 
presses, used to give the proper head or side margin 
to the form, according to its position on the bed of 
the press. 

Nippers.—The appliances used to grasp the sheet 
after being fed to the gauges, and to hold it in posi¬ 
tion until after the impression is received. On large 
power-presses the nippers are curved, and attached to 
the nipper shaft by means of set screws, so that they 
can be shifted to any position on the shaft. On some 
smaller presses a long, thin piece of iron is used for 
the same purpose, and attached to a frame on the 
lower part of the platen slotted to receive and hold it 
by means of a screw and nut, and may be removed 
or changed to any position on the frame. On others 
an iron tongue is made, specially adapted to hold 
the nipper when used, so as to fall over the head- 
gauge, and hold the sheet until the impression is 
taken. 

Nom de Plume.—A French phrase, meaning, 
literally, name of the pen. A fictitious name assumed 
by an author who, unwilling to disclose his real name, 
desires to distinguish his publications from the mass 
of anonymous literature. 

Nonpareil.—A size of type less than Minion, and 
usually half that of Pica. 

Nonpareil Press.—A job press manufactured by 
the Cincinnati Type Foundry, of four sizes, from 6 

























NONPAREIL PRESS-NOVELTY PRESS, 


by 12 (inside of the chase) to 15 by 25. It is said 
that all the sizes run easily by treadle, and superiority 
is claimed for the arrangement for distribution,—one 
peculiarity of the latter being the power to confine 
ink, in stripes, on any part of the rollers, so that 
different quantities or colors of ink can be simultane¬ 
ously worked on different parts of the rollers. 




NONPAREIL PRESS. 

Nota Bene. —Note well, or Take notice; usually 
abbreviated into N. B., and placed at the head of an 
important explanation, especially one at the end of an 
article intended as a final explanation of the matter, 
or to correct any mistake or omission in the original 
statement. 

Notes. —Matter descriptive of the text, illustrative 
of its meaning, referring to authorities or analogous 
paragraphs, etc., which is set in type smaller than 
the body of the page or column, the usual rule being 
to make foot-notes two sizes smaller than the text, 
while a greater diversity is permissible in side- or 
marginal notes. 

Notice. —Any document containing formal, cus¬ 
tomary, or printed information, such as the printed 
announcement of the formal meeting of a society 
distributed among the members. Notices In the 
manner of remarks upon or descriptions of passing 
events, lectures, public amusements, building im- j 
provements, etc., form an important portion of the 
local items of the journals. Critical reviews upon 
current literature are styled book-notices. 

. Novel.— Prose fictitious composition, formerly 
indicating a short story, such as those in Boccaccio's 
Decameron, but now used to express a fictitious nar¬ 
rative of considerable length, and arranged according 
to certain established rules of art; it is distinguished 
trom the romance by being more strictly confined to 
probability, and, while describing fictitious events 

0C T enC f T St be mado t0 appear natural 

and possible. As tbe chronicle, the epic, and the 


drama have each had their age of popularity, ho the 
novel is the form of literature best adapted to the 
present taste of the public*, and a vast portion of 
rent literature is devoted to this department, which is 
suited to all classes of readers; novels being divided 
into the religious, philosophic histone, domestic 
comic, sentimental, and sensational. The word novel* 
or new, wms introdueed about the time of p {)c * 
caccio, but the style of narrative in tended its a new 
method of inculcating some moral or truth hy ficti¬ 
tious occurrences more elaborate and realistic than 
the fable, is perhaps thu 1 to a Christian bishop of tha 
third century, whose work was prepared with that 
avowed intention, ami became $t model of <rreek 
narratives. In England the origin of tin* sentimental 
novel is ascribed to Richardson j flint of the comic to 
I Fielding and EmoUeft; and that of the domestic to 
: Madame D'Arblay, Miss Edgeworth, and Miv* Austen, 
Sir Walter Scott must lie considered flic originator 
of the true historic novel, and fib unmatched mm>m 
in various styles of narrative raised ftctitiuti* writing 
to the pre-eminence in public which it 

has since held. In the general ditto mm uf education 
during the present century tin* prejudices of muiom 
ality have been to a great extent removed, and the 
immense reading public, especially in America, now 
receives with equal interest the works of the iinvclints 
of Uermany, France, England, and our own country. 
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a vertical position, with its face slightly inclined 
towards the Platen (e). It is cast in one piece of 
iron with the frame and front (a), which secures for 
the press greater firmness and freedom from slurring 
than exists in any other press. The Chase (c), con¬ 
taining the form to he printed, is held in its place by 
two thumb screws (i), one at either end, which 
admit of its being moved laterally to perfect the 
gauge; and it is supported by two other thumb 
screws (k), one below each end, which may readily 
raise or lower either or both ends as occasion requires 
to adjust the gauge, and which are for the purpose 
the most perfect and convenient means in use. A 
square, direct impression is given on the face of all 
the type at once with the platen by the power of a 
toggle joint (h h) with a treadle (m) attachment in 
the Octavo and Quarto presses, and by a hand-lever 
(o) conveniently placed on the Duodecimo press. 

Numeral.—A figure or character used to express 
a number; as, the Arabic numerals, 1, 2, 3, etc.; the 
Roman numerals, I, V, X, L, etc. In the English 
language these are the only numerals used in print¬ 
ing, the latter being employed only for a compara¬ 
tively small number of purposes, such as the designa¬ 
tion of the chapters of a book, or the order of 
succession of a series of kings bearing the same 
Christian name, as Louis XI., Louis XII., etc. It is 
a disputed point whether a period should be put after 
a Roman numeral. Common sense and analogy, as 
w r ell as the usage of a few careful offices, condemn 
the use of the period, but it is generally employed. 
Capital Roman numerals are used in designating 
the order of succession of kings, in chapter-headings, 
and in indicating dates; while, when Roman numer¬ 
als are employed as folios of a book, or to indicate 
chapters or verses referred to in the text, lower-case 
letters are used. There are very few occasions in 
which it is necessary or desirable to use the complete 
Roman system of numeration, but it is given below: 


1 

I 

50 

L 

2 

II 

60 

LX 

3 

III 

70 

LXX 

4 

IIII, or IV 

80 

LXXX, orXXC 

5 

V 

90 

LXXXX, or XC 

6 

VI 

100 

C 

7 

VII 

200 

cc 

8 

VIII, or IIX 

300 

ccc 

9 

VIIII, or IX 

400 

cccc 

10 

X 

500 

D, or Iq 

11 

XI 

600 

DC, or IqC 

12 

XII 

700 

DCC, or IqCC 

13 

XIII, or XIIV 

800 

DCCC, orloCCC 

14 

XIIII, or XIV 

900 

DCCCC, or IoCCCC 

15 

XV 

1000 

M, or Cl0 

16 

XVI 

2000 

CI0CI0, IICIC, IIM 

17 

XVII 

5000 

loo, V 

18 

XVIII, or XIIX 

10000 

CCI00 

19 

XVIIII, or XIX 

50000 

iooo 

20 

XX 

100000 

CCCI000 

30 

XXX 

1000000 

CCCCI0000 


40 XXXX, or XL, 
21 


Arabic numerals are so obviously superior to the 
Roman numerals that there has been a steady tend¬ 
ency to diminish the frequency of the employment 
of the latter, and to confine their use to the few 
purposes in which they furnish an agreeable typo¬ 
graphical variety; an illustration of this tendency 
being furnished by the modern substitution of Arabic 
for Roman numerals in the indication, on the titles 
of books, of the year in which they are published. 

o. 

Obelisk.—In printing, a mark of reference (f). 
It is also called a dagger, and is sometimes used as a 
mark of censure, or to indicate that a word is obso¬ 
lete. 

Obituary.—In journals, the notice of the death 
of an individual, whether a mere announcement or 
accompanied with remarks. 

Octavo.—A sheet of paper folded into eight 
leaves or sixteen pages* frequently called an 8vo. 

Octo-decimo.—A sheet so folded as to make 
eighteen leaves or thirty-six pages. 

Odd Page.—The first, third, and»all uneven num¬ 
bered pages. 

Odd Polio.—A folio consisting of an uneven 
number. 

Ode.—A short song or poem. Among the Greeks 
and Romans the ode was usually accompanied by the 
lyre, from which has been derived the word lyric, but 
in the modem usage the ode is distinguished from the 
song by greater length and variety, and by not being 
necessarily adapted to music. It is also distinguished 
from the ballad by being confined to the expression 
of sentiment or thought upon subjects not admitting 
of narrative, as Dryden’s Ode upon St. Cecilia’s 
Day. 

Off.—When a job is said to be off, it is meant that 
it is duly printed and finished. 

Off-Cut-.—Any part of a sheet which is cut off 
before folding. 

Off its Feet. —Composed type which does not 
stand upright. 

Old English.—A style of letter used in the early 
days of printing; it is commonly called Black, on 
account of its darker and heavier appearance than 
Roman. 

Olio.—A medley or assemblage of unlike articles; 
occasionally used as the title of a varied collection of 
literary works, such as a magazine. 

Old-Style Letter.—Roman and Italic letter of 
the design used previous to the present century, but 
which has been readopted to a great extent during 
the last few years. 

Omnigraph.—A mathematical instrument for 
copying, which is also styled pantograph or penta- 
graph. 

On-dit.—A rumor, from the French words On dit, 
they say. 

On its Feet.—When letter stands perfectly 
upright, it is said to be on its feet. 
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OPENING—OUT OF HIS TIME. 


Opening.—The space on the galley between two 
takes of matter. 

Open Matter.—Widely leaded matter; matter 
that contains a number of quadrats, such as poetry, 
etc. 

Opera.—A musical drama. 

Operetta.—A short musical drama of a light or 
comic character. 

Oration.—An address delivered in public upon 
some special occasion. 

Oratorio.—A musical composition, of which the 
subject is generally taken from the Scriptures, as 
Handel's Israel in Egypt, or Haydn's Creation. 

Ordinal.—Noting a number expressing order; as, 
second, third, fourth, etc. 

Ornamental Dashes.—Dashes cast in metal or 
made of brass, and used chiefly in job-work. There 
is a great variety, of which a few samples are here¬ 
with given. 



Ornamented.—A general name for many varie¬ 
ties of Job-Letter. (See Job-Letter.) 

Ornaments.—Cast, engraved, or electrotyped 
designs, which, without representing any special 
object, are intended for the ornamentation of printed 
pages. 

Orthoepy.—That part of grammar which treats 
of the pronunciation of words. 

Orthography—The art or mode of spelling 
words. No uniform and universally recognized sys¬ 
tem of orthography has ever been established in the 
English language, although the efforts of various 
lexicographers have been so far successful in noting 
the prevailing usage, and in correcting manifest 
absurdities, that a very large proportion of its words 
are spelled in a uniform manner in all careful publi¬ 
cations. At the present day, in the United States, 
Webster’s Dictionary is more of an authority than 
any other single work, but some of the innovations or 
changes proposed by Noah Webster have not been 
generally accepted (such as center for centre, mold 
for mould; etc.), and the preponderating usage was 
probably best represented by Worcester's Dictionary 
at the time of the publication of the quarto edition of 
that work. Since then, a revised and enlarged edition 
of Webster's Dictionary has appeared, representing 
current usage very fairly and fully, no undue prom¬ 
inence being given to that comparatively small portion 
of Webster’s system which did not meet with general 
approval. Among authors, editors, and proof-readers, 
there unfortunately still remain great diversities of 
opinion in regard to the orthography of a considerable 
number of words, and it is not an uncommon thing, 
m some printing-offices, to have several works simul¬ 


taneously in progress in which, by the direction of the 
respective authors, three systems of orthography, 
differing in various details,—as Johnson's, Webster’s, 
and Worcester’s,—will respectively ho used. Differ¬ 
ent newspaper offices, or different proof-readers, aho 
adopt diverse systems, so that the compositor may, in 
two different offices, or when lie is employed on two 
different works, be required to spell a given word in 
one manner to-day and in another manner to-morr<nv\ 
Many rules have been laid down for spelling certain 
classes of words, but as tiny are also, to some extent, 
subjected to the conflict of systems or authorities, and 
as they embrace many exceptions, it is scarcely desira¬ 
ble to publish an abstract of them here. 

Otto, John.—The first bookseller who purchased 
manuscripts from the authors ami had them printed 
by others, without possessing a press of hU own. lb 
established this business at Nuremberg, about, the 
year ami may therefore be ronddered as the 

first publisher. Stinger ami Boskopf of Lejp.de under¬ 
took the same employment in InPrevious t** this 
period, the printers bail executed all their at 

their own expense, arid sold them by flour ou n per¬ 
sonal exertions or by agents. 

Out. —Anything omitted, ami marked for insertion 
in the proof by the reader, is said to be an out. 

Outer Form.“"Tho form containing the first page 
of a book or newspaper. 

Outline.—The exterior line by which any tignrr 
is defined; the general features cither of u pi* turt* nt 
any work of art; a sketch. 

Out of Copy. -When a compositor has timdud 
bis take, he is said to be out of ropy. 

Out of Ms Time. A youth is said to W out of 
his time when he has completed lm iipprcnfieeddp 
Hansard gives the following account of the #*!d 
tom in the printing badness of washing young iiihi 
who have just completed their appreutiredup, t»rfbm 
admitting them into the ranks m journeymen- Tin* 
custom is still kept up in England; and* for an hoar 
previous to the dock striking twdu% great piejar- 
ations are made, and brains wet to work to dheotrr t»v 
what means the greatest noise ran he mado, fh* 
says;—An old custom peculiar to pmitiug-oflbv* U 
termed Washing, and during the keeping up of Elm 
ceremony, If persons happen to redd*- iu the nw» tiW 
hood of the office, whose rienea are not made >4 m-rn 
stuff indeed, they will hardly fait of wtuu* Unit 
shattered. Washing is had recoup** to upon . i|t 

sions, either for lousing a seine of duum* sn 4 
workman who hint been idling when lm tmyT? turn* 
been at work, or to congratulate an appended up.it 
the hour having arrive*! that bung* hi > mnafeupomut 
from the shackles of his subordinate st.itam and ad* 
vauces him to manhood, Lpofi the imm^r 
the affair generally ends with a wadi til' one m bat 
upon the hitter, the aids are commonly repr ; g>4 mrii 
a degree of violence proportioned to fxiwuwr* 
of a liberal treat at night, Perhaps the hut want 
description ftiuy afford mine flight him of %U« 
and effects of the performance, Every tioiti and by 
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attached to the department of the office to which the 
person to be washed belongs, is bound in honor, upon 
a given signal, to make in the room as much noise as 
he possibly can with any article upon which he can 
lay his hands. A rattling of poker, tongs, shovel, and 
other irons, is harmoniously accompanied with run- 
ning reglet’across the bars of the case, shaking up of 
the quoin-drawers, rolling of mallets on the stone, 
playing the musical quadrangle by chases and crosses; 
and in the press-room, slapping the brayers upon the 
ink-blocks, a knocking together of ball-stocks, ham¬ 
mering the cheeks of the press with sheep’s-feet, etc.; 
in short, every one uses the utmost means he can 
devise to raise the concert of din and clatter to the 
highest possible pitch of hideous discordancy, by 
means of the, implements aforesaid; ami then the 
whole is wound up with a finale, of three monstrous 
huzzas. The apprentice is expected to treat the men 
in the office, either to a substantial luneheon, or to a 
supper in the evening, to which each man subscribes 
an additional amount, in which ease a glass of ale 
only is partaken at noon, just to wash the dust out of 
their throats, caused by shaking up the quoin-drawers, 
etc. 

Out of Register.—\V hen the pages do not ex¬ 
actly back each other. 

Outsid.es.- “The outer sheets of a ream, which are 
disfigured by the cords. 

Overlay. ."A piece of paper fastened on tin* tym- 

pan-sheet by means of paste*, to give more impression 
to a low part of a form. (See Marino Umaoy.) 

Overrunning. -Currying words backwards or 
forwards in correcting. 

Over Sheets. The extra sheets which an* given 
out beyond what arc. actually required for the job, to 
provide against damages, bad impressions, etc. 

Overture. -An elaborate orchestral introduction 
or symphony to an opera, oratorio, etc. 

P. 

Pack:.— Fifty-two cards made up into a bundle. 

Pag-e.~ -One side of a leaf of paper ; a sheet of 
writing-paper or a folio newspaper contains two 
halves, or four pages. 

PagfO-Cord. A strong, thin twine used by printers 
for tying up pages of matter. 

Page-Gauge.— A gauge used as a standard of 
the length of pages during the operation of making 
up pamphlets, hooks, etc. 

Page (tying up a). -The proper way to tie up a 
page for imposing, is to begin at the left top eorner 
of tins page as it lies on the galley, wrap the eord 
round from left to right, and tighten each successive 
round at the right top eorner. Passing it round 
about three times, and taking rare to make the first 
end additionally weetire each turn, draw the cord 
tight through that which is wrapped on tin* page, so as 
to form a noose, tin* end of winch is left t wo or three 
inches out for the eonvenienee, of untying when im¬ 
posed. A page thus tied, with the coni round the 


middle of the shank, will always stand firm, and be 
in no danger of being squabbled while lying on the 
stone or letter-boards. Many compositors often pass 
the eord five or six times round the page before 
fastening it, and it is not secure then, for the very 
reason that they do not adopt any system, hut care¬ 
lessly overlap the cord at each turn ; but if pains are 
taken to place each round of the cord immediately 
above the previous one, as neatly as cotton is wound 
round a reel, it will be found that three times round 
will be sufficient to bind the type securely ,* whereas, 
if one of the half-dozen overlapping rounds should 
slip—which is frequently the case—the others natur¬ 
ally become loose, and the page is likely to he squab¬ 
bled in consequence. An advantage is also thus 
gained in imposing a form; for, instead of there being 
such a bulk of eord between the type and furniture, 
a single thickness only appears. 

Paging or Pagination.—The marking or num¬ 
bering the pages of a book or other written or printed 
work. This is done with the Arabic numerals, either 
in the centre or outer corner of the upper margin or 
below tlu* last line of the page. The introduction, 
preface, index, supplement, notes, and other supple¬ 
mentary portions of a work, are frequently marked 
with the Roman numerals. 

Paging Machine.—A machine for printing con¬ 
secutive numbers with great rapidity on sheets of 
paper, check-books, cards, etc. The numbers arc 
usually fixed on the circumference of a revolving 
cylinder, which is brought down to the paper by 
some mechanical appliance, by hand or treadle 
motion; and, after the impression has been effected, 
the cylinder takes a turn, and another number is 
ready to be printed. Paging machines usually ink 
themselves, and are made to print double, treble, etc. 

Paging-up. —A phrase used in type-foundries for 
making letter into pages, and papering them up in 
tin* manner in which they are received by the printer. 

Pale Color.—When the impression on a printed 
form is of a light color, it is said to be pale. 

Paleography.—The art of deciphering ancient 
manuscripts and inscriptions, including a knowledge 
of the various characters used by the sculptors and 
writers of different nations. (See Manuscript.) 

Palimpsest.—An ancient manuscript, from which 
one series of letters has been erased in order to make 
room for another, by rubbing the manuscript with 
pumice-stone and Hum smoothing it with a roller or 
polisher. Probably a protest against the prevalence 
of this custom was intended in the letter of Cicero, 
in which, while complimenting Tributius for his 
economy in having written his letter upon a palimp¬ 
sest, Cicero continues to say that he would gladly 
know what had been erased as less important than 
the, letter. The custom was very general in the 
ninth and tenth centuries, particularly among the 
Latins, ami was carried to a great extent during the 
eleventh century. In Germany edicts were issued 
forbidding it during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. In some of the early-printed books ancient 
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vellum manuscripts were used, and it is known that 30,000 tr 
Jenson printed an edition of the Clementine Consti- during tb 
tutions upon parchment from which the writing had tion in 1 
been obliterated. The earliest discovery of a palimpsest presented 
was made in the Imperial Library of France in 1692, contribute 
when a Greek Bible in the usual character of the public libi 
sixth century was discovered beneath a Greek manu-. the origin 
script of the fourteenth century. Ulphilas, Bishop of as often ( 
Gothland in the fourth century, was known to have not readil 
translated the whole Scripture into the vernacular, American 
but nothing of his work was discovered, except the recently, a 
four Gospels contained in the Codex Argenteus, until Pantos 
his manuscript of the Epistle to the Romans was An instrui 
found beneath a Greek manuscript at Wolfenbiittel upon the 
in 1755. In Milan some lost works of Cicero, the original, 
whole of the comedies of Plautus, and other classic been inven 
writings have been found under Latin manuscripts, extensively 
Cicero’s De Republic^, known only from quotations first plan o 
preserved in Latin authors, was found under a Com- pher Schei; 
mentary on the Psalms in a handwriting previous to Rome, as < 
the tenth century; the treatise of Cicero consisted of invented b 
three hundred pages in double columns of fifteen been highb 
lines each, and was in fine Roman uncials without enee. An 
divisions between the words. A number of important the London 
works have been discovered beneath Syriac writings commcndec 
of the ninth and tenth centuries, one of the most in various g 
celebrated being an Iliad of four thousand lines in a of four bras 
Greek character not later than the sixth century, joints, and': 
One of the most remarkable palimpsests was found bar is fixci 
at Yerona by Niebuhr, who succeeded in decipher- tracing-poii 
ing the original manuscript notwithstanding that are follows 
there were two others written upon it. The chemical meats upoi: 
agent used to render the palimpsest legible, although of the cop 1 
successful for a short time, frequently results in rule: — As * 
utterly destroying the faint lines of the original. fulcrum is 

Palette Knife. —A long flexible knife, without fulcrum, so 
sharpened edges, used by pressmen for taking ink out of the origii 
of kegs or cans, and mixing it with oil or with other presents cm 
inks, and, sometimes, for feeding it to rollers on cufeion, accu 
power-presses and to distributing surfaces on small essential; hi 
job-, or hand-presses. found of mu 

Pamphlet.— -A printed work consisting of but Pantomi 
one or a few sheets, not exceeding in size five sheets the action o 
octavo, and either stitched together or in a paper without the 
cover. Pamphlets, being a convenient method of Paper.— 
publication, especially for treatises, essays, or stric- article in t 
tures upon current events, were introduced at an amount of i 
early day. Written pamphlets were in use in Eng- it is an act < 
land m the fourteenth century, and the word is tion. Our 
written pamflet by Chaucer, and pamphletis and thing like 
paunflet by Carton. They appeared in large numbers Rittenhousc 


30,000 tracts found by a bookseller of London 
during the civil struggle from 1640 to the Restore 
tion in 1660, was purchased by George IIL, and 
presented to the British Museum as a most valuable 
contribution to the history of the country. Many 
public libraries and some private collectors preserve 
. the original paper cover in binding the pamphlets, 
as often containing important current information 
not readily found elsewhere. Collections of early 
American pamphlets have been attracting attention 
recently, and several valuable ones have been found. 

Pantograph.—Sometimes written pentagraph. 
An instrument for copying maps and plan*, either 
upon the same scale or larger or less than the 
original. Several instruments for this purpose havr 
been invented in the. United States, which are med 
extensively in the manufacture of wood type. The 
first plan of a pantograph was described by ChrLtn- 
pher Schemer in a pamphlet called I buitograpma, in 
Rome, as early as the year 1631, Tin* Ktdugniph, 
invented by Professor Wallace, of Edinburgh, lias 
been highly approval for its accuracy and rmmmb 
enee. An instrument by M. < burned, rxhibih-d at 
the London Exposition of 1851, has also been hbritlv 
commended. Pantographs have been mauufaetiuvd 
in various shapes. One of the original styles condsfs 
of four brass rules or bars fastened to one another by 
joints, and'moving readily upon castors. Upmi one 
bar is fixed a movable pencil, ami upon am»Ho*r a 
tracing-point, with which tilt* lines of the original 
are followed while the pencil repeats similar move* 
ments upon another piece of paper; the proportion 
of the copy to the original being settled by the 
rule: As the distance of the pencil from the 
fulcrum is t<> the distance of the tracer from the 
fulcrum, so will he tin* size of the eopy to Un* d/*‘ 
of the original. Simple in principle, the indrument 
presents considerable difficulties in meriumieal 
cution, accuracy and ease of motion being ulHnhtmfy 
essential,* but many of the different styles have hreti 
found of much .service to draughtsmen". 

Pantomime.» -A theatrical entertainment in w Inch 
the action of thn piece is represented by gestieubriMii 
Without the use of speech. 

Paper.— In attempting to condense into g Magic 
article in this work a reasonable htmlhgifik 

amount of information on this subject, we fbrf rlmS 
it is an act of presumption, requiring r^phnu- 
tion. Our first dim infantile rmdterfelotH of 
tiling like mechanical eonfrivnnee are of tlm u£[ 


during t^ political aj rlhjous tat™ 2525f 0- *, 

sixteenth century, both in EnriLd^ France a,G X* near Philadelphia, There k no d*mU lb 

Germany. Before the "T Uu ' 

and through the long subsequent period during which was estal)lish(><l irfh'im H 'u‘‘‘ i * 

the journals were subjected to severe censorship, this ZrXn ^ o I mi, •" ^ ’ ’ 

anonymous style of publication was the general form bv hid fl, ul W” »*'-« 

for political writing, and they present the best current 


by hand from tin* „l«l materials." 


chronicle of the history of parties and c^poSal bortabl? W “ t*™ ff "“‘ s ‘ *^‘4 

events. Old pamphlets are therefore regarded as quantity of „«. **' <m * ut ' h "'fitters, un *vdii«mu- m* tU„ 
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all kinds at about 225,000 tons per annum, and the 
quantity of brown and wrapping paper at about as 
much more, and that about one-tenth of the white 

paper is made of straw. 

When it is seen that in this period of fifty-four years 
the production of paper has increased with us, from 
far less than there is now made of a material then 
unknown in this country and only just known and 
introduced in Europe, to tin* present enormous quan¬ 
tities, we can understand the importance* ol the sub¬ 
ject. This country uses, and, sad to say, wastes, 
more paper than any other. In fact, its paper pro¬ 
duction is greater than that of France and England 
together. 

If, then, in conscientiously endeavoring to treat of 
this matter, even only a few really useful hints are 
given, there may he some excuse for at tempting to 
do so much in a small space. At the same time we 
are more than ever satisfied of the truth long ago felt 
and expressed by us, that, it would la* easier to fill a 
whole volume on this subject, than to condense the 
matter into tin* necessarily limited compass which the 
scope of this work affords. We set* that many useful 
and, to some, important matters must be omitted, but 
in the course of selection can notice only those which 
have, in our judgment, flu* most useful application. 

jSubxtancn ant'd for Writing Purposes before True 
Paper .—-We learn from ancient authors that various 
flexible materials (for it is only of such that we slmll 
speak) have been used for writing upon, such as the 
inner bark of trees, their leaves, etc., and tin* skins 
or membranes of animals. Tin* latter of these, the 
skins of animals, would seem to be one of the first 
in order of time among flesh-eating people. Of the 
early forms and modes of preparation we have no 
particular account until about n. <•., when, doubt¬ 
less, merely an improved form was made at Pergamus, 
whence, through penjamnia charfa, our parchment. 
The numerous parchment manuscript writings con¬ 
tained in libraries are of no great antiquity. They 
are characterized by great inequality in the size of the. 
material. Certain choice manuscripts are on a violet 
stained ground, with gold or silver letters, 'flu* 
remains of Mexican ami other North American 
picture-writings are upon skins. 

We can find no reference to the fact, that animal 
substances being peculiarly liable to tin* attack of 
insects, may account for tin* loss of all very early 
records math*, upon skins, and even upon prepared 
parchment. 

Parchment, or a similar preparation, vellum, has 
continued in use. Home of the first printed books 
arc upon vellum, ami parchment is still used, hut 
generally only for official written records, such as 
deeds, charters, titles, diplomas, etc. Except for its 
property of not tearing readily, tin*re is no reason 
why a really good paper should not take its place, 
arid this only difficulty could he overcome by tin* best 
paper. 

The use of the leaves of trees as writing-material 
is not familiar to us, as It has its origin in tropical 


climates, where palms and kindred plants afford an 
abundant supply of most beautiful writing material. 
As in such regions animal substances are prone to 
rapid decay, the use of leaves, commenced in earliest 
times, continues to this day. We have before us a 
characteristic specimen of leaf-writing from India. 
The substance is a portion of a leaf of the Talipot 
palm; its natural surface is polished, the body of the 
thickness of an ordinary card. Upon such a polished 
surface no writing could be made that would not be 
easily washed off. * The writing is therefore done by 
a sharp-pointed iron or steel style, which cuts through 
the outer polished surface, and some kind of ink is 
then rubbed over the surface, and only adheres and 
penetrates where the cut has been made. The ink 
used being usually India ink, or some other form of 
suspended carbon, always employed by the Orientals, 
tin* writing is imperishable. (See Writing-Ink.) 
In this cast*, at first, it was difficult to recognize the 
character, which, however, was found to be that of 
one of the ordinary Indian languages, with beauti¬ 
fully rounded letters, which, however, from the 
parallel fill res of the leaf having caused the style to 
cut accordingly, had been converted into curiously 
angular letters, an instance where the nature of the 
material has modified the form of the character. 
A number of such manuscripts have been preserved 
in Europium collections. None of them, however, 
an* of ancient date, and most of these are in English 
collections. 

The skin or epidermis of certain large leaves also 
affords a suitable, material for writing, as in that of 
the Mexican Agave, upon which, it is said, records 
have been math*. A specimen in our collection would 
indicate that, being properly pressed, there would be 
no difficulty in obtaining sheets as wide as the leaf. 

Another instance of a tissue taken directly from 
the plant is found in the Chinese so-called rice- 
paper, used for flower-painting, in making artificial 
flowers, etc. It is now known that this is made from 
the pith, or rather the pith-like wood, of the iEsehy- 
nomene paludosa, or perhaps of other plants, which, 
by a spiral cut from the outside inward, allows the 
whole, stalk to be developed to a flat sheet, which by 
pressure, slightly crushing the cells, remains perma¬ 
nently flat. This material, being eminently fragile, is 
limited in its use, and, from the conditions of the 
original source, of restricted size. 

These, and others that might be given, are cases 
of what we may call natural paper. Before we can 
properly understand the nature and composition of 
artificial paper, even in its simplest form of papyrus, 
we must spend some time in considering the 

Vegetable structure from which paper is made .—All 
parts of all plants are made up of cells. These cells 
in their natural state are entirely closed, and though 
minute, their structure, and the different substances 
in them, have the most important bearing upon the 
manufacture of paper. 

The cell wall, when freed from all other substances, 
is found to be formed of a substance called cellulose, 
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remarkable for its flexibility and its resistance to 
most reagents which destroy other substances; it is 
this, and this only, which should form good paper 
stock. It is best represented to us in old, worn, and 
well-washed linen or cotton rags. 

As the, to us, modern, and what we may call 
chemical, mode of treatment has essentially modified 
the art of paper-making, we can afford to dwell upon 
the chemical properties of this interesting substance. 

Strong sulphuric acid, if gradually added so as to 
prevent excessive heating, softens cellulose so that 
the cells are agglutinated and adhere together; if the 
action is arrested at this stage, the cellulose regains 
its original properties, but the physical structure is 
altered. This property is the foundation of the man¬ 
ufacture of Parchment Paper, which see. 

If the action of the acid is continued, dextrine, a 
substance soluble in water, and identical with that 
made from starch, is obtained, whose uses are now so 
well known. If the action is still continued, the 
cellulose is converted into grape sugar, and as the 
action consists only in taking up the elements of 
water, we can understand that a pound of rags may 
make more than a pound of sugar. 

Strong nitric acid used with proper precautions 
does not decompose cellulose, but actually enters into 
combination with it. When ordinary cotton wool is 
used, the result is gun cotton, now so much used for 
blasting purposes, and even, in some forms, for 
artillery. Even the microscopic structure of the cot¬ 
ton is not affected by this treatment; only with 
polarized light is the difference seen, but it has 
become soluble in a mixture of alcohol and ether, 
forming collodion, which when evaporated leaves a 
thin water-proof film. In this form it is now used in 
almost all photographic processes, being in fact but 
an amorphous nitrated paper of exquisite tenuity. 

The moderate action of nitric acid removes all 
other substances from the vegetable cell, and develops 
the structure to be mentioned hereafter. 

# Caustic alkalies, potash, soda, or alkaline earth, as 
lime, in solution have no material action upon pure 
cellulose, but dissolve almost all other substances 
found in and around the vegetable cell. In fact, all 
salts having an alkaline reaction possess this property 
in a greater or less degree. 

One other property of cellulose has been made 
known in recent times, that is, its solubility without 
decomposition in an ammoniacal solution of oxide 
of copper, from which it can be precipitated. This 
has been proposed as a means of water-proofing 
paper, by precipitating this solution upon already 
made paper. Its use under the microscope also adds 
an important one to our list of reagents. 

All living and actively growing vegetable cells con¬ 
tain inclosed a substance containing nitrogen and 
quite like what we call animal matter, being liable to 
change and even fermentation or putrefaction under 
the combined influences of heat and moisture. This 
substance as the cells arrive at maturity may wholly 
or partially disappear, but in the condition in which 


ordinary useful fibres are gathered much of it remains 
in them. 

The presence of this nitrogenous mutter m fibres m 
gathered, allows of that partial fermentation, which 
when limited in its action to the. separation only of 
bundles of cells is technically known in flax or hemp, 
as rotting. The further continuance of this process 
may be carried far enough to involve the cellulose 
itself, and thus occasion a loss, as we shall see while 
treating of the preparation of rags. 

The removal of this nitrogenous ami fermentable 
matter is accomplished by the action of alkalies. 

■ When certain cells attain maturity they became 
filled with what is called inerusting and sometimes, 
lignifying matter, as is seen in the heart \\oml of 
trees, where it produces the difference between It arid 
the sap-wood. Not only does tins substance fill the 
cells, but it interpenetrates their cellulose walls ami 
gives that rigidity which is eharaeteristie <d hard 
wood. lie fore such wood can afford cells tit for paper* 
making, all of this inerusting matter must he returned, 
a thing quite possible indeed, hut, owing to the huge 
percentage of this substance, utterly uneconomical. 
Here again wo find caustic alkali to he the proper 
solvent. This agent, however, gives a brown or yel¬ 
low color to the inerusting matter, ami while the 
remaining portions may not interfere with the u-H*fub 
ness of the cells for paper-making, to obtain a white 
stock we must bleach with chlorine. Sie«h 
paper may he recognized by the brown color which 
it regains on being treated with alkali. 

But in paper-making we have not only U* rounder 
the cell itself ami its contents, but we mint study Hie 
nature of the substance which holds thereto together, 
This matter is known as the intercellular »uh<*utt<v, 
and having been culled gluten, ami we know mi 
what else, has improperly had properties aligned to 
it according to the names given. 

A slight consideration of the results of modem 
investigation in vegetable anatomy will give tm vh%r 
conceptions of this matter; leading at once to practical 
results. It is found by the application of mitable 
reagents, that this intercellular substance is n 
homogeneous maws in which the MU im formed, but 
that a portion of if belongs to enrft cell, N„* H 
known that the cells are formed by subdivision within 
older or mother cells, whose altered remains U»u* I'ortii 
the intercellular substance. In certain eko. W s 
plants we may trace this change h* it H iu »»th 
the utmost ease, and we find the remain* of thrm* nhl 
cells more and more altered from pure cellular with 
its power of resistance to ordinary agents, unM it 
becomes soluble in hot water as mucilage, gum, Hr, 

I ho investigations of chemists have In! to tin* 
covery, m this, of a host of matters having near!* 
identical chemical composition hut dtliVtrttt 
properties, and even these varying in tlir r »n't«r of 
sohifcion under their own hand*. It is plain to wr 
before, that the intercellular substance is oulv 
cellulose which has become more and more atfaclUM* 
by reagents under the action of which pure re limine 
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remains unchanged. Many* different substances will 
therefore effect the solution and removal of this mat¬ 
ter but no one is more economical and effectual than 
alkali, best, caustic for rapid action, and having 
also the property of removing all other adherent 
substances from pure cellulose. 

We see, then, that for the entire separation of the 
vegetable cells from one another, and for their almost 
entire separation from all that affects their usefulness 
in forming paper stock, there is but one agent neces¬ 
sary, and that one, everywhere attainable. Without 
understanding the reasons for it, this has been 
known to the Chinese, and Japanese for centuries, 
and in fact, is the basis of their peculiar mode of 
paper-making. These nations, however, had no 
means of boiling at a temperature higher than 212° 
Fahr* whereas we, by means of inclosed boilers, 
can carry on the operation at a much higher temper¬ 
ature, and thus greatly expedite it. This process 
applied to rags, straw, rope, wood, etc., forms the 
great modern improvement in paper-making. 

.But there are different kinds of cells in plants. For 
our present purpose we may divide them into (‘lon- 
gated cells, which only are useful in paper-making, 
and those short cells with nearly equal length and 
breadth, which for the sake of brevity we include 
under the name of pith-cells, and which, if they do | 
accidentally appear in properly prepared paper stock, 
add nothing to its strength, and but little to its mass. 
It is therefore important to determine the relative 
proportion of these in a plant before we can ascertain 
the percentage of useful product. As the relative 
position of the various kinds of cells, and their differ- 
ont conditions all enter into the question, we must 
next look at 

77ic tfrottpiHtf of / V*/ /in phtntx* I here are two 
great divisions of the vegetable kingdom, into 
which most plants suitable for paper-making fall. 
In one of these, the endogens, or inside-growers, 
there, is no true bark, hut the available elongated 
cells are found collected in bundles throughout the 
substance of tin* stalk, imbedded in more or less ol 
pith eells. This wo can readily see. on examining a 
stalk of Indian (sum. To the same elass bidong all 
the grasses, including the bamboo, cane, etc,, the 
agave, or so-called aloe, the pine-apple, the banana., 
—the palms, including tin* rattan, etc,, almost all 
tropical plants, and represented within our own ter¬ 
ritory, beyond tin* grasses, mainly by the palmetto and 
the yucca, known to us in one species as the bear 
grass. AU of these plants alford long filaments, 
except in the ease of the grasses, where tin* length is 
determined by that of the joints. These are, when 
separate si from the surrounding pith cells, which can 
easily be done by mechanical means, at once, use¬ 
ful for all purposes requiring an elongated filament, 
and accordingly, in their crudest form, we. find them 
directly math* into some form of cordage*, k or instance, 
the Sisal hemp is from an Agave, the Manilla is from 
a Banana, and ho on. These fibres being prepared by 
very cheap labor in this useful form of cordage, it is 


best to let them take their usual course, do good work 
in that form, and then as old rope regard them as 
materials for paper-making, without seeking to derive 
at once, and at great expense, the material for paper 
stock from the original plant. As these are plants 
growing without our territory, there is no reason to 
fear a protective duty preventing them from being 
made into useful cordage, but inducing them to be 
made at once, and at great cost, into paper stock. 

But the bundles of fibres in these plants, although 
strictly confined within a definite circumference, are 
themselves quite composite, and in any treatment 
necessary to make paper stock are quite altered; even 
for textile purposes they arc greatly changed, and 
the nature of this change has, we believe, first been 
shown by us in an article on Vegetable Fibre, in the 
Agricultural Report of the IT. S. Patent Office for 
1859. It is enough to say that even in these bundles 
there is but a portion forming elongated cells, which, 
from their structure and function, are properly called 
by botanists bast cells, from their relation to those, 
so called, in the next class which wc proceed to 
examine. 

The next great division of the vegetable kingdom 
consists of plants which, as far as their wood is con¬ 
cerned, and they only form true wood, continue by 
annual growth to grow outwards, while the surround¬ 
ing bark, increasing only on the inside, pushes out 
and gradually loosens the surrounding envelope. It 
is on the inside-growing surface of this bark that wo 
find the strong elastic and pliable cells which form, 
what we call by the old Saxon name, the bast. It is 
; this which prepared forms from the linum our linen, 
from the cannabis our hemp, from the Tillia or 
Linden the bast so largely imported from Russia. 
In liner and rarer forms, it is from Eastern species 
of Urtiea, or rather Ikelnneria, China grass, and 
similar products. The true wood of all these plants 
has cells far shorter than those of the far more useful 
bast (‘ells, which in most cases are, in cultivated 
plants, the sole object; and, in fact, in these, being 
herbaceous plants, the shortness and weakness of the 
woody centre are essential elements in the ready 
mechanical preparation of the longer, stronger, and 
more valuable bast cells. 

These cells, in general, are distinguished by their 
thick walls, with a more or less angular section, and, 
when isolated, by their great strength, elasticity, and 
pliability. One* other most important property for 
their value, in paper-making wc shall consider further 
on. Bast cells are, also distinguished from all others 
by their greater length; in flux we have found them 
as long as three, inches, in the China grass seven 
inches or more. This length is far beyond our 
requirements for paper-making, hut we shall after¬ 
wards show that the Chinese, Japanese, and their 
neighbors have availed themselves of it, for most 
useful purposes. 

In the first treatment with weak alkaline solutions, 
the hast cells are only separated into bundles, as may 
be seen in our examination of specimens presented to 
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the Flax Cotton Commission of 1864. It requires a 
prolonged or more active treatment to isolate the 
individual cells. 

The wood cells of these plants are much shorter, 
but their properties, in a degree, are like those of all 
cells. In this connection, what we have said of the 
incrusting matter must be carefully borne in mind. 

One other mode of occurrence of the vegetable cell 
remains to be considered, and that is, the single cells, 
which form the hair or down attached to seed. Of 
these, cotton is the eminent type, and cotton is the 
only single cell commercially known to us. For 
length, sometimes as great as three inches, and in its 
other properties, it is so like to bast cells that a dis¬ 
tinguished botanist, in the examination of it, inad¬ 
vertently classed it among them. But there is a host 
of these seed hairs, all by their tempting look induc¬ 
ing the hope of their useful employment as textile 
materials. On examination, however, they are found 
to be smooth and cylindrical, not capable of being 
interlaced, and breaking or bending with a sharp 
angle. This is caused by an outer coating penetrat¬ 
ing the cell. Such hairs, useless in their ordinary 
form, are seen in the down of our Asclepias, milk or 
silk weed, and in the so-called silk cottons, the pro¬ 
duct of the Bombax and other tropical trees. The 
asclepias wool, which, from its tempting appearance, 
has induced so many to spend time and money on its 
employment, to the neglect of the really excellent 
bast of the same plant, is, as we have shown, prac¬ 
tically useless for paper-making, although we have a 
specimen of paper made from it about one hundred 
years ago, but in the above named article we suggested 
that by the use of nitric acid it might be brought to 
a more useful resemblance to cotton. Since then we 
have seen a specimen so prepared, and, as predicted 
it has become quite like cotton; the expense of the 
process, however, the difficulty of procuring the ma¬ 
terial, and its little worth after all, render this rather 
a matter of curiosity, as verifying a statement based 
upon scientific study of the substance, than any thing 

There is another class of cells of moderate length j 
placed one above the other, with horizontal or slightly ] 
obhque ends, which, soon becoming obliterated in the 1 
plant, form continuous passages, and in the living 

mt n tnf e r ain HenCe > such cells, or rather , 
™ ’ ln ? 1 ntl , nU ° US Union > have the name , 
of taner IS ^ ^ ? 0tMng t0 the strength j 

w e have now to consider a most important point s 
ita usefulness for textile purposes and for naner „ 

« 

g6ther llke 80 man y jack-straws, without any | u 


a power to interlace. But, in fact, the cell wall -Trows 
ie unequally on the inside, having in ward projections 

which take a spiral direction, and if they have pits 
r, or depressions they have the same direction; the cells, 
11 therefore, have a tendency to curve when suspended 
e in water, and so to intertwine; and if (heir outer sur- 
l. face, as in most bark bast cells, is somewhat angular, 
.1 they may bo likened to screws of greater or less 
i, pitch. But if the cells are bruised, we find that 
f throughout their substance they show still more 
3 strikingly this spiral structure: if they are not only 
r bruised, but broken and bruised, their ends become 
3 frayed into fringes, each fibril of which, when freely 
■ suspended in water, retains its tendency to take a 
- spiral direction, lienee the interluecnielit or agita- 
i tion, which, when the water is withdrawn, leaveCthe 
• material, as it were, felted. 

: It follows from this that if the individual celts are 

. tolerably straight, as in endogenous fibres, tiny must 
he left very long to give the proper interlacement, if 
they are not broken. This extreme ease is shown in 
Chinese paper (fig. 5), where with merely chemical 
action, and little if any mechanical abrasion, the 
entire colls enter into the composition of the paper. 

On the other hand (fig. 4), we have a specimen of 
the condition of fibre in a French (isme paper in 
which nearly all of the cells are broken up, and the 
interlacement depends upon the spiral tendency of the 
ultimate fibrils. Of course the latter is the weaker, 
the former the stronger paper; hut the first iv.piires 
a length of staple in the stock unknown (<. ottr pro- 
cesses of paper-making, while the latter is easily made 
by our existing paper-mills. 

It is a curious fact that the first drawing- of the 
condition of fibre, though presented to the Royal 
Academy of Keienee* in Vienna in IK lb. were not 
published until IH/52, and in the next year Hehaeht 
published a work in which were given the further 
illustrations which we present. The above * IV ,. n 
explanation of the reason why tin* vegetable cell 
could and did make paper, was given bv us in the 
article in the Agricultural Report of'the United 
States Patent Office in lKffit. No other explanation 

heller • ma<1<! ’ <>r has Miuc< ’ “»«*>•*. although we 
believe it is now accepted without hesitation. 

wldehwVi* th<! < r" U r at «»f Hehaeht, to 

,, *J avii re f t, rred, are given on png,, ;pyi j t 
must be understood that the specimens have hem, tor 
apart, by noodles, in water: the fibres have h r ^ r 
been released from their interlacement, bm dm 

“ l “>“ r »“r 0-0 »I^U. 

enough^ 'an ,.'““2“ ,"^”2,“' 
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Fig. 4. French tissue-paper, most of the cells frayed. 
Magnified 200 times. 


Fig. I. Fibres from a fine, unshod printing paper. The flat 
cells are those of cotton; the rounder ones, of fla\; the finer 
mass below, the entirely frayed remains of both. Magnified 
200 timeii. 




Fig, 2. Fibres from wood paper. The round marks upon 
Home of them are elmnuderistio of the pine or othereonilerouM 
woocIh ; the cross cells upon one of them show the remains of 
medullary rays (with eellw). Magnified 200 times. 


a,/ ^ 


Fig. 5. Genuine Chinese paper. None of the cells are 
frayed; the remains of a few broken, dotted duet-cells arc 
evidence of the origin. Magnified 200 times. 




Fig* S. Hew official fvmnim hemp paper, some cells nearly 
entire, a fow frayed. Magnified ISO times* 


Fig. 0. Paper made from straw. The narrower cells are 
true bast cells; those with cross-marking are ducts, adding 
little to the strength; those with crenulato edges are superfi¬ 
cial, epidermis cells, as shown by the storaates or air-openings 
--the larger and rounder are true pith colls. Magnified 120 
times. 
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produce some kind of paper, and, in the second place, 
that the product in various kinds must vary in 
amount in proportion to the amount of useful cells, 
and also in strength, for the same reason. As we 
shall show in the history of more modern paper¬ 
making, the possibility of making paper from plants 
of all kinds has been demonstrated, the same or 
nearly the same process being used for all. 

In fact, we find, at an early date, processes described 
as applicable to all vegetable substances; then we 
find others which refer only to certain families of 
plants, and finally to certain particular plants. It 
would hardly seem necessary to say that the Patent 
law of the United States was never intended to pro¬ 
tect the claim of a monopoly over a certain species of 
plant which required no different treatment from any 
other. This would be equivalent to a claim for a 
certain species of tree as a fire-wood, because it could 
not be shown in print that some one else had pre¬ 
viously used it for that purpose—and we all know that 
all wood may be burned. Again, it may be said that 
a certain kind of wood contains a great deal of moist¬ 
ure ; the invention is not using it for fuel, but dry¬ 
ing it first—but who has not heard the saying that 
it takes two cords of dry wood to burn one of green? 

We state this almost self-evident proposition in 
order to combat a popular and wide-spread error. In 
the same direction, we find the error of considering as 
a new invention the application of a process to wood 
which had been used for straw, and, again, what had 
been done for rags as applied to other materials. All 
such views depend upon extreme ignorance of the 
history of the subject, as in the case of the famous 
decision granting a new patent for an old process on 
the ground that the man who converted a pine plank 
into a sheet of white paper should have some protec¬ 
tion, while three-fourths of a century before good 
paper had been made from pine wood, whether a 
plank, or shavings, or saw-dust, does not seem to 
make much difference. 

The great question in all such matters is not one of 
invention, but of economy, such as any reasonable 
person would entertain. It would be economical to i 
select a plant or plants to form paper stock, where 1 
the growth was spontaneous and fuel cheap, to be 
used upon the spot; but the transportation of such i 
plants, with, say, fifty per cent, to be wasted in their j 
conversion, still worse the attempt to cultivate artifi- ] 
cially such plants in a soil and climate to which they t 
were not congenial, would be simply absurd. And 1 
yetsuch absurdity is every day proposed. 1 

Having now set forth the principles upon which s 
an paper-making depends, we may proceed to ex- c 
lll t f 0ry , 0f artlficial Paper; and it is curious 1 

W, V*° hlS / ate ’ ln most cases > the history has v 
en written without this important prerequisite. L 

, ave first to treat of nearest ancient ap¬ 
proach to our common paper. ^ 

assT^hat «, With0 K U ! g ° ing int ° details ’ we ma y " 

. . *\ ls substance was known from a very d 

remote antiquity. Pliny and other Eoman author^ | tl 


3 , give very circumstantial accounts of the finding upon 
n the Janiculum of the books of Nunui written upon 
3 , papyrus, indicating, too, the means which had been 
e used for their preservation. This would carry their 
*- date back to the seventh century n. <\, a period for 
;s which the history of Home is, at best, doubtful. But 
r it is quite certain that these hooks were destroyed 

because they contained expositions of philosophy 
I possibly of religious belief, certainly of ritual uhserv- 
e ances, at variance with those held at the time when they 
f were found. This would indicate their origin from an 
t earlier people, and we know that on the she of Home 
t was a city before its so-called Homan occupation. 

But we have still better evidences in tin* papyrus 
f rolls found in Egyptian mummies of an undoubtedly 
r older date. We have a fragment of genuine papyrus 
l from the mummy now in the museum of the Smith- 
l sonian Institution: this mummy is believed by soum 
■ to have been embalmed in the time of Moses, hut wo 
1 are unwilling to vouch for the accuracy of this 
i statement. 

All the circumstances show that the asaathm 
that the discovery of papyrus was due to tie* con¬ 
quests of Alexander the (heat is in one' snue true; 
the invention was vastly older, but the di*nnm*v of 
the source and existing mode of manufacture might 
well be .said to have then been made. 

The account of the mode ol inamttaetur»* h mainly 
deuved from 1 hny, who aeon rat eiy describes the 
stalks as triangular, and the slices m bring split 
into very thin leaves by a needle, taking care to have 
them as broad as possible, the best taken from ehe 
inside; these were laid upon an inclined table Mde 
by side, as long as the sliees from the papvrtH would 
allow, and trimmed to equal length, being moistened 
with the Nile water, which, in a muddy stale, wan 
said to have the properties of glue. I *pnu the *e a 
similar row of strips was placed at right nnrtei, m »d 
the whole pressed,— according to other uecmmts 
beaten —-- toga fc h e r, * 

Ibis account is evidently imperfect. We find, ht 
fact, that no repmsentation of their pmrneoo fr MW 
such nations as the Egyptians, tin* Japanese, or tlm 
Chinese, are entirely reliable, partly from tin* f n b„ 

| interpretation of the foreign narrators, partly from 
the undoubted suppression of some partieutar/hv tlm 
natives. But by the aid of modern monro wr* can 
make a very fair discrimination between what C # r L, 
and wlmtis false. The gluey prop.rti,-, ff,„ 
muddy Nile-water do not exist, Itut we Hud 1’iiny 
mentioning other forma of pupyru-i, in which he ,1,.. 
scribes a right honest Hour paste used, and more- 
over, gmw quite particular directions for its formation, 
inentlieru w meidental mention made of the untile! bv 
which it was lieaten, showing that pindidv the , f ,, ' 
,; Ey r ? iwl< ; |,<1 incorporated by this instrument, 

.Uns is in substance about all that wm known of 
the formation of papyrus. t u this, m in other lw ., 
which wo will point out, the solution of the pr./nSem 
depends upon microscopic examination. For papvru« 
this has first been done by Dr. Julias VVleaner 
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Mnleitunq in> c ^ ir Mibroneopie— 1867. He 

shows that the papyrus plant (Cyperus papyrus), like 
all solid enclogens, has a solid pith, with continuous 
longitudinal coll bundles, and, more than this, with 
continuous air spaces in the pith cells, as in all water 
plants. Here we can understand that the continuous 
cell bundles give tlu* strength in the two directions 
as they are crossed. But l>r. Wiesner has found that 
in all the specimens examined by him there were not 
two, but three layers, at once correcting the ancient 
accounts. But if we examine more closely, we can 
explain more: a needle, not a knife, was used to cut 
the layers; the former would pass between the cell 
bundles while the latter might cut them. Still more, 
the pith cells around the airspaces would he severed, 
leaving their boundaries hanging free, and, in the 
process of beating, those would he more, or less inter¬ 
knit. In a way, we might imitate this by slices of 
the pith of a corn-stalk ; there would he the same 
element of longitudinal strength, hut one, thing would 
be wanting, the air spaees with the free edges of the 
surrounding pith, and from that the interknitting 
properties are obtained, \\V see, then, that papyrus is 
a pith paper, aeeompnnied with the strength in two 
or three directions of cadi bundles, which alone could 
give the paper read tenacity, while the interknitting 
remains of tlu* ranges of pith cells would add to the, 
strength or coherence, thus making, in one sense,one- 
half a pith paper, like the. above-described Chinese 
rice paper, but supported and strengthened by suc¬ 
cessive layers at right angles to each other hv com¬ 
plete long cell bundles. The tapa of tlu* South Sea 
Islands, derived from tin* hast of the paper mulberry 
(Broussonetia papyrithra) has a similar structure. 

It is distinctly asserted by Pliny and others that 
the outer rind of tlu* papyrus was used only in the 
manufacture of cordage; this may be true, hut that 
successive inner distinct envelopes wen* separated 
to make different qualities of papyrus cannot be true, 
for Hindi layers do not exist. 

At best, containing so much of pith cells, we can 
understand that the papyrus had no great strength. 
We learn from tlu* ancients that only the best kinds 
were made without tlu* writing running through to 
the reverse sub*, and we have the testimony <d exist¬ 
ing manuscripts to show that after every five or six 
leaves a sheet of parchment was interposed, to give 
strength to the rolls. 

The continued use of the papyrus into more, 
modern times, and in rivalry with true modern paper, 
was prolonged by the fact that certain official docu¬ 
ments, papal bulls, etc., were continued upon it, 
instead of its more modern and more convenient 
rival. 

The introduction of true paper, made irom an 
intermixed pulp, D of doubtful origin. It is said 
that paper made from cotton wool, is first found in a 
manuscript of about I0o0. But here the only true, 
test, that of microscopic examination, is wanting. 
This kind of paper is said to have been originally 
derived from the Arabs, through Bpain, and also 


from the East, by way of Samarcand. All these seem 
to point to an extreme eastern source, and one argu¬ 
ment is, that the Chinese or Japanese made paper 
from cotton. Now, after an extensive examination 
of Chinese and Japanese papers, we have never found 
one containing cotton, and we can find no record 
of such. 

This, however, reminds us of an experience which 
may help to solve the difficulty. Several years ago, a 
friend brought us a specimen of Japanese paper, 
which, when torn, showed long cotton-like fibres; 
together with a specimen of cotton; these we still 
retain in our collection in their original juxtaposition. 
On examination, the cotton was found to be true 
cotton, hut the paper fibres, long bast cells, of angular 
section, and as unlike cotton as any such cells could be. 

Another argument for the antiquity of cotton paper 
is that it was early made from Egyptian mummy- 
cloths, said to be made from cotton, but these have, 
in our own day, been proved to be entirely linen. 

Our conclusion from the history given, is that the 
first manufacture of true paper was obtained from the 
East, and that it was from the isolated long bast 
(•oils of various plants, according to the Chinese or 
Japanese mode of manufacture, and that afterwards, 
perhaps suggested by the resemblance, cotton wool, 
and soon afterwards cotton and linen rags were used. 
Tlu* only true test can be by the microscopic exami¬ 
nation of the material of the manuscripts on, what is 
supposed to be cotton paper, of the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries. These have been judged 
only by superficial examination, and Spanish manu¬ 
scripts, supposed to be of cotton, were asserted by 
Spaniards to be made of linen. 

It would bo useless to attempt to give in our 
limited space an account of the first establishment 
of paper-mills in each different country. As is usual 
in sueh matters, the first assigned date is always 
found to have some well-authenticated preceding 
effort, either successful or not. Variously, in different 
countries we may say that paper-making from rags 
was introduced "in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

The early mode of paper-making was by pounding 
the mate rial —generally linen, or mixed linen and cot¬ 
ton, rags —in a mortar, probably preceded by a process 
of fermentation, which helped to separate and partially 
disintegrate the vegetable cells. This gave as a result 
a material hardly finer than would now be called half 
stuff, and one of great strength, though not so fine as 
modern paper. It is undoubtedly irom this cause 
that tlu* earliest-printed books, about lour hundred 
years old, and those published from that time on for 
a century or more, show a paper which, in spite of 
use and the effects of time, is in every way better and 
stronger than that found in books printed in the 
present century. 

Having brought the history of paper up to what 
might be called the modern process of manufacture, 
we may stop to consider a far more ancient process, 
and one which, although it may be looked upon as 
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superseded in many respects by modern methods, 
has yet in it some elements which may give hints 
for an improvement of these, which may lead to a 
far more extensive use of paper than we now deem 
possible. 

Chinese and Japanese paper .—According to several 
European investigators among these nations, this 
paper had its origin about fifty years before our 
era; but there is good reason to believe that it was 
known centuries before. 

In more modern times, however, we still have, in 
certain outlying islands, evidence of the most primi¬ 
tive forms of paper. One of these, in a specimen in 
our collection, probably from the Loo-Choo Islands, 
is worthy of a description. In this case the whole 
plant has been macerated, probably, in an alkaline 
lye, and perhaps, after a certain amount of pound¬ 
ing, has been laid into a sheet of paper, somewhat 
coarse, but yet tolerably strong. . Here we see all 
parts of the plant represented; the broken or frayed 
wood cells, with the pith cells, seem to form the 
ground-work, but on the surface we can detect the 
long curls of white bast cells, unbroken, and over the 
surface are distinct fragments, even of the leaves. 
We are safe, then, in calling this a primitive kind of 
paper. 

In general, among these nations a much more 
refined method is used. The material is usually stated 
to be the bast cells of the paper mulberry, and the 
endogenous cell bundles of species of bamboo, but it 
is almost certain that these are by no means the only 
sources of their paper material. These, or some of 
them, as in the case of other bast cells, are subjected 
to a mechanical treatment by hand, such as stripping 
the bark from the wood, processes which could only 
be adopted in a country overpeopled, and conse¬ 
quently with cheap labor abundant. They are next 
macerated in an alkaline lye from quicklime or 
wood ashes; and by the prolonged action of this, 
perhaps assisted by boiling, the individual cells are, 
for the most part, separated. They are then pounded 
in mortars until the stuff has the desired fineness. 
The rest of the' process closely resembles that of our 
modern mode of hand paper-making, but instead of 
the wire for the bottom of the for m or sieve, used in 
taking up the material, fine strips of bamboo are 
used. In some cases the product seems to have been 
transferred to, or couched upon, an absorbent mate¬ 
rial, as in modern hand-made paper, for we have 
specimens which distinctly show the exact structure 
of the form. But in other cases the paper is trans- 
erred to heated slabs of marble, perhaps of stucco 
made over a furnace; the paper is then further com¬ 
pacted by being pounded with a brush. Such paper 
betrays its mode of manufacture by one side being 
quite smooth while the other is rough. This, how¬ 
ever, is of no consequence to these people/ since 
writing or printing is almost always made on one 
side the paper being folded so that each leaf is 
double, showing only the dressed side. The size for 
these papers is always vegetable in its nature, being 


either some kind of mucilage or starch-paste. In 
this way sheets are sometimes made of great length,-^ 
it is said to the extent of sixty feet. 

It is not possible however to give hero in detail the 
processes used for different: kinds of paper, which 
vary exceedingly, and in some can only, if at all 
be inferred from the nature of the product. 

The general characteristic of all these papers Is that 
they are made of almost wholly unbroken cells, as is 
shown in Schaclit’s drawing of tin* material of genuine 
Chinese paper as seen under the microscope. { Fig, A) 
From such material was made the real India paper, 
which, from its softness, has boon so mueh employed for 
proof impressions. In our times it Is wholly replaced 
by a paper made in imitation of it, hut in every 
respect Inferior. 

The sagacity and economy of these people are shown 
in their adaptation of different kinds <jf material to 
specific purposes: thus, in a bundle of < Itinese tire- 
■ crackers, of which paper forms by far the lunrest 
part, we generally find about a half-‘dozen different 
kinds. Bo in a Japanese envelope for parking gi«uls 
we find that part forming the .sides made t*f gout 
paper, sometimes reiuforeed with a thin strip nf wn«nl 
the gores, whirh require to he folded in another wav, 
made of very thin, tough, and pliable pup«*r, and the 
strings for tying are again made of another kind. 

We can give hut an imperfeet representation of the 
various uses of this remarkable hmgdlbred paper, 
We find among Japanese papers some, tin* »H*eutml 
characters of which we will notice, 

A thin gossamer paper, for what use we nmmt 
say. The texture of this is remarkably open, not unlike 
that of lace. No such paper eon hi he made of our 
ordinary .short stuff. 

Paper pocket-handkerchiefs of various figures 
evidently made by marks in the mould, not itnlike 
our water-marks. 

Thick white papers of various kinds and f»p 
various tines. Among these we find <mc or wlileh 

have undergone great pressure, quite like pap.-, which 
has been calendered. 


the application of some drying oil of admirable 
quality. We have Indore us an overcoat made of fhh 

material, which ha* been worn by a friend who hiu 
tested its value. We have seen a similar article from 
China, where an officer in the United State s Nuvv 
purchased them for half a dollar ajiiece, a. the 
cheapest and best protection for hi* me. ,. r- 

vice. Those coats are made of a* nmtn (l 

and quite after the fashion of, ourordinar'v -aer.',*. 

In a Japanese, woven fal.rie, our attention w.w 

drawn t° what was apparently a golden thread mo d in 
the filling. On examination, this proved to l.«- 44 mv 
thin ribbon of gilt paper, or, rather, paper entered 
wi S1 vc f’ <,r > likely, tin foil, which again wm 
covered with a golden-colored varnish. 

But the most remarkable fabric we have «te,« is a 
paper imitating leather. Tin* outer surface i. 
m various ways, and is prepared with a drying oil. 
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The sheet on the other side is plain, similarly pre¬ 
pared, but without any polish. Within there is another 
layer/ over which is spread a mat of hast fibres, 
soaked in a non-drying oil, which, however, seems to 
have no effect upon the outer coverings. No such 
materials* are known to us, for we can liud no sim¬ 
ilar oil which would not penetrate the outer cover¬ 
ings and destroy them. The result is a paper quite 
like leather, which when fob led does not crease, but 
at once regains its flatness when spread out. For 
bookbinding for pocket-hooka, etc., we can imagine 
no better material, for in some respects it is far supe¬ 
rior to leather. 

The above is but a slight outline of the uses of a 
kind of paper unknown in our manufacture. Of the 
difficulties, and yet the possibility, of its introduction 
among us, much might he said, hut our limits forbid. 

Before proceeding to describe the processes of 
paper-making, we may properly in this place examine 
what within a century have* been proposed as 

Various rttir material* Jar paprr-mnkimj. .From 

what has been said, we can understand that while nil 
vegetable substances can In* made into paper, there 
must lm it groat difference in economy, in the use of 
particular ones. Our hundred years ago, the con¬ 
sumption of rags for papermmking was so great that 
there was a call for some substitute for them. In the 
year 17dn, Dr. Jacob (’hristiau Schuller published the 
first of his experiments and specimens of paper made, 
from various materials, either without, or with only a 
small addition of rags. In 1772 his six tracts were 
gathered in one in a second edition. The specimens 
were made in his own house, the materials only 
reduced to the condition of half stuff, and without the 
easy blouching of, the then undiscovered, chlorine. 
Ills work has been misunderstood, his name, and 
even the language in which he wrote, have been mis¬ 
represented. For this reason we refer to the article, 
►Sun A KFHH, .1. (where we propost* to give a complete 
account of this most remarkable hook, which has been 
the real instigation to all modern extensions in tin* 
way of paper material. The object of this author was 
simply to draw at tout ion to the variety of vegetable 
substauoos from which paper might la* made, using 
all that ho could obtain, in fact, demonstrating tin* 
possibility of making some kind of paper from any 
vegetable substance, and, withal, giving us, from his 
extensive* correspondence, such an account ot what 
had been done before, that we can only complete the 
history of this branch of the subject from his work. 

The influence of tin* work was great, and many 
mere speculative patents were obtained in France 
and in ICttglaud, which, after all, were hut partial 
attempts to carry out what he had established. 

In tlu* year IMUO, Matthias Roups published a 
work entitled Historical Account of the Substances 
which have been med to describe Events and to con¬ 
vey Mean from the Earliest Date to the Invention of 
paper* —Printed on the first useful paper manufac¬ 
tured iioltdy from straw, London. Printed by T, 
Burton, No. Si, little Queen Btrecfc, 1800. With 


characteristic modesty, this work is published with¬ 
out the author’s name on the title-page, in his 
formal dedication to King George III., or, in fact, 
anywhere else. The only identification of the author 
is from an inference drawn from reference to his well- 
known patent, which will be found to be based upon 
the alkaline treatment with quicklime. The paper 
is strong, but quite yellow. The subject is admirably 
treated, and for most purposes the book is superior 
to more recent authorities. 

At the end of this work is an appendix printed 
upon paper made from wood alone, and the author 
refers to the possibility of using other vegetable sub¬ 
stances. In this respect he is in advance of our 
recent judicial authorities, who seem to have con¬ 
sidered that the same process may form the subject 
of one patent for wood, and of another for straw, possi¬ 
bly for any other vegetable substance, and again for 
each particular kind of grass (straw) or wood. 

In 1801 there appeared a second edition, with the 
addition of--Printed on paper re-made from old 
printed and written paper. The author’s name here 
appears upon the title-page. He had obtained a 
patent for cleaning written or printed paper, and 
upon this the. first part of the work is printed. On 
tin* 287th page he refers to the work of 0. A. Sengcr, 
who had discovered a natural paper, which, in fact, 
was only the matted and bleached remains of con¬ 
fervas Uoathig upon ponds. But long before, Dr. 
Schuller had made paper from the same substance; 
and not many years ago, this substance caught up and 
carried off by the wind was renowned by the name of 
meteoric paper, and created a great sensation. The 
paper of the first part of this work is as white and 
good as ordinary paper, but on page 252 it is stated 
that Part of this edition is printed on straw paper. 
Nevertheless, it is not easy, if it be indeed possible, 
to deride, without mie.rose.opit; examination where the 
ordinary paper ends, and the straw paper begins. 
There is much additional matter in this edition. The 
appendix is again printed upon paper made from 
wood alone, -not quite so white as the rest of the 
volume., hut vastly superior to that of the first edition. 

We. have been thus particular, because these books 
show that in the year 1801 good and useful paper 
was made from straw and from wood, and in quantity. 

in the year 1825, Louis Pielte published a work, 
///V Fabrication tic* Papier* am Ftroh und vtelen 
nndren Futwtanzm im Unman (The Manufacture of 
Paper from Straw, and from many other {Substances, 
on a Large Beale.) In this work 100 specimens 
are given to illustrate the subject. First there are 
specimens of the various materials in their unbleached 
state., alone and mixed, then bleached, and afterwards 
mixed, and with Uu*. addition of rags. There is no 
doubt that this work gave the impetus to the modern 
manufacture of straw and similar paper. The 
bleached specimens are almost if not quite equal to 
the best work of our own day. A later work finished 
just before Piette’s death, and a journal conducted by 
him, form our most valuable additions to the recent 
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history of paper-making in this direction, as well as 
in others, especially on account of the liberal array 
of actual specimens. To do justice, however, to 
this most distinguished forwarder of this branch of 
modem paper-making, we must refer to the article 
Piette, where a more complete account of his 
valuable labors will be given. 

A few specimens of paper made from unusual 
materials will be found in Herring's Paper and 
Paper-Making, London, 1855, and in the first edi¬ 
tion of MunselPs Chronology of Paper and Paper- 
Making. 

From our own collection we can produce an abun¬ 
dance of specimens of paper made from various 
materials. 

The question then arises, What is the value of all 
this research and experiment? We answer, simply 
this: that it shows that paper of some kind can be 
made from any vegetable substance, but that in this, 
as in all other things, we must exercise common sense 
in the application. Mahogany will undoubtedly 
make a good firewood; in Brazil we have seen rose¬ 
wood hacked by a rough tool into knees for a small 
vessel; but we would not recommend either of these 
substances for such purposes, because they are worth 
far more for something else. Again, in another way, 
some one has found that our common cudweed, or 
Life everlasting, will make a good paper. But if all 
the cudweed in the United States could be gathered 
together, Heaven knows at what cost, it would hardly 
suffice for a week's perhaps not for a single day's issue 
of one of our large daily papers. We have given an 
indication of the true course in the article of the 
Agricultural Eeport of the Patent Office, 1859, so 
often mentioned. We cannot economically use raw 
cotton, but after the cotton has gone through its use 
as a textile fabric we take its remains in the form of 
rags. So, too, for linen and for hemp. If in the man¬ 
ufacture of these, as a residue, there is cotton-waste, or 
tow, we might more economically use them, but even 
the cotton-waste is first used about engines, and after 
this employment we may take hold of it at lower 
price for paper-making, having previously to remove 
the grease and metallic impurity. Again, some have 
proposed to use the beautiful China grass as a material 
for paper-making. In the Agricultural Patent Office 
Eeport for 1855 we have shown that this plant affords 
in its bast the longest vegetable cells ever recorded, 
its compound filaments being much longer, the cells 
alone being about seven inches in length. Shall we 
chop up these admirable fibres to one-tenth or less of 
an inch to make paper, while if they are worth any¬ 
thing it depends, in another use, upon their extra¬ 
ordinary length? Our obvious course is to take only 
the residue of the manufacture of the long fibre 
which, however, is quite limited, for it can be used 
only under certain restricted conditions. But, after 
all the amount of this residue is absolutely nothing 
for the great work of paper-making; and for the 
benefit of those who are exercising ingenuity rather 
than invention in this direction, we may say that we 


can show them splendid specimens of paper made from 
this very China grass, Bamme, or Calloee. 

Again, much depends upon the place in wludi 
fibrous plants are found. To use them economically 
with us, they must be reduced before transportation 
to the least volume and weight. A good instance in 
that of the banana. Calculations have been made of 
the enormous fibrous waste of this plant; for each 
year the old stalk is cut down and thrown away. If 
any one has done as we have done, taken a banana- 
stalk, as thick as a man’s arm or log, and kept it 
until dried and having the thickness of a walking- 
stick, even then only a small portion being useful 
for fibrous purposes, he can understand that it is 
far better to take the product of this or a similar 
banana, from which the fibre has been prepared in 
distant lands, by clump and easy labor, so as to farm 
what is called Manilla rope, and after that rope is old 
and worn to use it, as is done every day by mir paper- 
makers, in the manufacture of paper. 

We shall cite only one other misuse of material tor 
paper-making. The husks of maize or Indian corn 
have been found to afford a good fibre* tor paper-mak¬ 
ing. Dr. Schaeffer gives specimens, but nu'ntuniH that 
he has learned from one, of Ids correspondent that 
good white writing-paper had been made in Italy 
from this material in the preceding wntnry* Our 
own farmers know too well the value of mi eh things 
for fodder, to lie persuaded to spare them for paper¬ 
making. For this reason, in spite of the repeated 
attempts to use corn-husk for paper-making in the 
last two hundred years, it is still devoted to iu morn 
I profitable employment as fodder. Within one own 
day, an attempt has been made to use the fibre for 
paper, etc., and save the nutritious portion for tWd, 
Even so slight a knowledge of the subject as might 
be derived from what has been said In this article, 
would show that the alkaline lye used to separate the 
fibre would carry off all the nitrogenous and nnfrb 
tious substance. But we have tin* remits of a earful 
German experimenter, who has examined this 
posed nutritious substance, and he ihuU it to hr made 
up of the pith cells, without the least indrifioiii 
matter, the cellular walls being quite valtmfe :w 
food. 

In this connection we may say that direct t^perb 
raent has shown that graminivorous mminafiug astb 
main, even with fcludr multiple stomachs, e:u$t$m 
the pure cellulose; in fact, we hear that, based npnn 
this fact, the dung of such umtiml* hus been iho*| by 
tons for paper-making; but here the oilier exeremmib 
tious matters, so useful for fertilizing the soil are 
wasted. * 

Following out our suggestions made in i h.vj, 
have gone to Houthern latitudes and used our 

cane upon the spot, and have sagaeimrdv produced 
a coarse but useful material, which they SiaVr |b w »d 
it profitable to semi at once into the marker, n* 
ply a demand for just such material lint t\ w 
wili come when this earn*, a mmt rnttni^m 
eagerly sought by horses ami cattle, will f lt , 
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spared for paper-making. We may say from personal 
knowledge that over the whole Htate of Kentucky, 
places whose local names of Oany fork, etc., indicating 
as they do the original fertility of the soil, always 
great where the cane grew, produce now only most 
diminutive specimens of cane. In fact, wherever cat¬ 
tle have access, the cane is kept down, though never 
quite exterminated. As soon as the nutritive qualities 
of this plant become well understood, paper-making 
from it will be at an end. 

To show the loss sustained in resorting to the 
original materials, we need only refer to the fact that 
of one hundred parts of picked flax less than two 
parts can be used for paper-making. We can, there¬ 
fore, in such a cast 1 , look only to the fibrous waste in 
the preparation of the flax for spinning into linen. 

In the grasses, including Indian corn and our great 
cane, the most favorable results give but about fifty 
per cent, of fibre from the dry raw material. Some 
may exceed tins, but most fall below, the loss depend¬ 
ing upon the pith cells and adherent substances to 
be removed. This is not said to discourage the. use 
of such substances for paper-making material, hut to 
direct enlightened attention to the difficulties to he 
met. 

At present straw is the only material in use with 
us which largely takes the place of rags; from the 
estimate given in tin* introduction to this article, we 
find that straw, forms probably, about one-tenth of 
the white paper much* in the United States. We have 
in our possession excellent specimens of paper made 
wholly of straw. Those are not selected for the pur¬ 
pose, of show, but an* taken at random from quantities 
made and used on tin* large scale. The harsh rattling, 
generally supposed to be characteristic of straw paper, 
is wholly wanting in this east*. 

In the cast* of wood, another difficulty has to he 
encountered, the power tequired for tin* mechanical 
comminution before using chemical agents. This is 
a very important waste. We have yet to find that 
any one has taken our hint given in USbP, and, going 
to the site of tin* saw-mills of tin* West, which waste, 
tons of coarse saw-dust, has made list* ot what others 
throw away. Wood cells are, at best very short, 
and the ordinary processes tor comminution make 
them still shorter. The proper way would he by well- 
known methods to split tin* wood at small cost into 
thin, tolerably long splints, and at once to subject 
them to alkaline action in tin* usual way, under high 
pressure, and consequently high temperature. We 
should then have, the wood cells of their whole length, 
and the' cost would he less than that of their purely 
mechanical comminution, while there would also he 
less waste. 

For wood to la* profitably used in paper-making, it 
must be porous, soft, free, from resin, and of course 
with the least possible amount of inerusting material, 
attention being paid to tin* length of the wood cells, 
which in some, plants is far greater than in others. 
Ho far as we are aware, wood fibre, alone is not now 
used for paper-making; it, however, forms sometimes 


a useful addition to the stock, the value depending 
not merely upon its being wood, but upon its being 
the best kind of wood, that is, with the longest cells, 
other things being equal. 

The microscopic examination of proposed paper 
material will often enable us to decide at once, 
whether, under existing circumstances, it will be pro¬ 
fitable or not. Here the question is not one of inven¬ 
tion, but simply of calculation. The real economy 
consists in using, as in the case of rags, what others 
throw away, and in the next place, in applying our 
material to the use for which it is best fitted. The 
greatest mistakes, which have resulted in the greatest 
failures, have been made by attempting to use coarse 
and inferior material, at once directly useful for cer¬ 
tain purposes,—for the finest purposes, to which they 
are not adapted,—-in short, using a vulgar but in 
this connection quite significant phrase, to try to make 
a silk purse of a how’s car. The high value of rags, 
which must always he used for the finest and best 
paper, is not to be reduced by running in competition 
with them poorer materials at great cost, but by 
using these poorer materials, to supply a lower 
quality of paper, and so prevent the absorption of 
the better substance into a lower use, 

tfubHtancM not vegetable used for paper-making ,— 
In the work of J )r. Schaeffer we have a specimen 
of paper made from asbestos, which, although a 
mineral, has a somewhat fibrous texture, and we learn 
from other sources that alone, or mixed with vege¬ 
table fibre, its manufacture into paper has been con¬ 
tinued. Known to the ancients, this substance was 
used for various purposes in textile fabrics, on account 
of its property of not being inflammable—chiefly for 
inclosing the bodies of the rich, for only such could 
afford the expense of the rare fabric*,, so that, after 
burning, their ashes and bones could be separately 
preserved. It is curious to note that the meaning 
of the- was derived from its 

use* as the wick of lamps, which, with a perpetual 
supply of oil, never wont out. In modem times it has 
been usesl in safes and elsewhere, because it will 
not take firt\ 

Wool has been used quite larged,y, especially in 
Germany, as an intermixture with other paper mate¬ 
rials, probably because of a large supply of woolen 
rags. At present we find it represented in the very 
thick and almost pasteboard-like material of a grayish- 
blue*. color, with blackish spots, used on account of its 
body and flexibility for the covering of packages 
of Gorman goods. Its use*, for this purpose, from the 
abundance of woolen rags, shows the nice adaptation 
of the means to the end, before noticed. The presence 
of wool in paper can always be readily detected by 
the. animal smell on burning. 

Leather finely comminuted, alone or mixed with 
rags, has been made into paper,-—for what purpose we 
cannot imagine. A notice of specimens of these will 
be given under the article Piette. 

Of special materials there remains only one of 
importance to notice,—the paper made from tobacco 
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for the envelopes of cigarettes. In this case ^origi¬ 
nal tobacco-leaf is subjected to the least possible soi 
vent action of reagents, so that the paper made Irom 
it shall be, in a degree, homogeneous with the con¬ 
tained material. A similar end has been attaine 
bv soaking a pure porous paper in tobacco-juice. 

We are now prepared to consider the more modern 

processes of __ a 

Paper-making .—In treating this subject, we are 
necessarily restricted to its consideration in a general 
way, for as we approach our own day we find that 
while mechanical improvements have been more and 
more confined to minute details, the number of inven¬ 
tions has increased in proportion. 

Sorting the Bags.—The first operation required, 
when rags, rope, etc. are used, is the sorting of them 
according to quality of material, color, etc. It must 
be evident that raw, coarse material will undergo 
much more waste in treatment than fine well-worn 
washed rags, for the processes which would be required 
to bring the first to useful stock would almost destroy 
the latter. In Europe, where labor is tolerably cheap, a 
very minute classification is adopted, each kind of* the 
poorer material being at once employed for inferior 
paper. With us, for finer paper, the general classifi¬ 
cation into about six sorts is adopted, and for the 
very finest only one or two kinds may be used. 

Gutting the Bags —This operation is performed by 
means of large-bladed fixed knives, placed with the 
back to the operator. There are two objects in this 
process,—the first to reduce the material to proper size, 
the next to pick out the seams, the buttons, hooks 
and eyes, pins and needles, and above all the India- 
rubber, for these will in the subsequent processes 
injure the machinery, or carry undesirable impurities 
into the paper, and, in spite of every precaution, there 
are enough of these retained to entail some loss in fine 
paper, while for certain purposes some of them, 
invisible at first in the finished product, may become 
visible on use, as we shall show in the article on 
straining. 

In some cases a rapidly revolving machine is used 
in cutting; but this prevents the removal of the mat¬ 
ters just mentioned. 

Dusting the Bags .—This operation is performed in 
rotating wire drums with beaters inside. There is a 
slight loss in the cutting, but much more in this pro¬ 
cess; sand, dust, and adhering impurities are removed, 
and some fibre is also lost. The loss in cutting and 
dusting varies from six to ten per cent., the coarsest 
material losing most. 

Fermentation. —Formerly the rags were next sub¬ 
jected to fermentation, the origin of which is found 
in the nitrogenous matters before referred to. While 
this operation diminished the power required for the 
subsequent mechanical comminution, it was found so 
wasteful that it has been abandoned. The loss from 
this source alone was found to be from twenty-two to 
fifty per cent., the coarser material again losing the 
most. 

Boiling in Alkaline Lye.— This is the modern sub¬ 


stitute for the last process; the saving as compared 
with the fermentation is from six to eighteen per cent,, 
while the operation is far more controllable. The sim¬ 
ple boiling at or about the ordinary atmospheric 
pressure has long been used. Next we find some¬ 
thing like a large Papin’s digester, in which the 
pressure and consequently the temperature could be 
raised to any desirable degree, the object of the eleva¬ 
tion of the temperature being mainly to expedite the 
process. The introduction of this great improvement 
into paper-making was made by Sehauffeleu of HeiU 
bronn, a most active, ingenious, and imrUigent 
mechanic, whose improvements in paper-mnkmg were 
but a part of his successful inventions. Schnuifelen 
died in 1848. It is added to his credit that, being 
an expert swimmer, he saved, m the course of yearn, 
twelve persons from drowning in the Nee bar. 

At present rotating cylindrical boilers are i\m\ 
provided with means for rapidly charging and dis¬ 
charging them. From what has been said before, 
to the chemical properties of the cell-wall and ad¬ 
hering matters, it can be readily understood that this 
process separates the adjacent eells, mid removes tie* 
incrusting and interpenetrating as i\dl a* the 
contained matter; and this is as true for rae * as it h 
for rope, for straw, or for wood. The wmpnauuv, 
the strength of the lye, ami the duration of the Imii- 
mg must vary with the quantity and nature of tin* 
material to be removed, rags, ropes, straw4, and womb 
differing in their different kinds m much us one of 
the classes does from the other. It will thru seem 
incredible that tlm use of this prove u h,M bmi 
deemed a distinct invention for each class of materiaU 

As the boiling greatly facilitates the neparatbm of 
the cells, and so lessens the subsequent labor, f.ftt» 
modern process is sometimes called the- chemical, in 
contradistinction to the more purely iit^iumiritl 
treatment. 

The treatment of straw at once* or sifter cuttur/, nnd 
of wood previously reduced in some iva> ( mminon'o 
at this process; hut while the previoii * step^ uiv one*!, 
the loss of material awl the vmt of the alkali ;«v t 
especially for wood, greatly increased. 

CommlnutUm. The old mod#* of reducing r*4.*tntut 
other material to paper pulp was by stamp* or hiatfw 
acting in mortars, not unlike the ordinal r.mip fbt 
reducing ores to fine powder, \\y tin * fw-dr4 tie* 
danger of injury to tin* material was quite but 

the time consumed was enormon ** as CMoq.aird nali 
that occupied for the same proven b% ihr rujmv* 
now in use. 

The modem engine was invented in fbih.md 
the middle of the last century, although gs mt-odin** 
lion into other countries was luif sbm. |t 
essentially of an oblong eiuern with - wssdnri 

ends, having a partition in the mid-lb* p a.; as th*' 

parallel sides; this leaves n ot u midi 

through which rags or pulp suspended m tuto my 
be made to describe something like an rlkpu- \>M\ 
coming on one side and returning *m tie* m.V? Sin 
one side of the partition is placed a or 
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famished with groups of blades arranged parallel 
to its axis. On a bed raised from the bottom of the 
cistern is secured a block below the cylinder and 
opposed to it, furnished with similar blades, but 
inclined horizontally to the axis. When the cylin¬ 
der is set in rapid motion, the water and suspended 
material are set in rotation, drawn up an inclined 
plane, and the material is brought under the action 
of the opposed blades, the obliquity of those of the 
bed causing it to be drawn out in two directions. If 
the cylinder were fastened, its action would be con¬ 
stant and either too great or too little. To obviate 
this its axis turns in bearings on beams which can 
be accurately raised or lowered at will. The first 
object of this machine is to thoroughly wash the 
material for this purpose; the cylinder is well raised, 
the clean water enters, and dirty water flows out by 
suitable arrangements. The next object is to open 
out the material, rather than to break up the individual 
cells. To accomplish this, the cylinder is gradually 
lowered and the material is reduced. It is this part 
of the treatment which is so much abridged by the 
previous‘boiling in alkaline lye. This is called the 
rag or washing engine, and there may be two cylin¬ 
ders or rolls instead of one, and if these revolve with 
different velocity, the drawing-out action may be 
greatly increased. The product of this engine is half 
stuff. 

From this the material is transferred to a similar 
engine with more blades generally, and revolving 
with much greater velocity. This is the beating 
engine. The words knife used for blade, and cut for 
beat, in most descriptions of this machinery, lead to a 
wholly erroneous idea of its action. If each contact 
with the blades cut the fibre or the cell, the result 
would be an incoherent mass. The true action is to 
tear or fray out the cells, and in the case of long ones 
to break them up into short fragments, as indeed is in 
part done in the first engine. But, instead of being 
cut, they are rather bruised and frayed, and the whole 
action tends to bring out the tendency to the 
spiral structure, which forms the interlacement of the 
product. If the cylinder is rapidly lowered and 
brought close to the bed, the process is quickly 
finished, but the product is rather coarse, too short, 
and with little capacity for interlacement, yielding 
a weak but opaque paper. Upon the Other hand, 
if the cylinder is lowered very gradually, and never 
brought very close to the bed much more time is 
required, the stuff is left much longer, it is more 
frayed than broken, and the paper will be more 
translucent. 

Bleaching .—The product of these processes will, 
however, rarely be white enough to answer the 
requirement of modern taste. The causes of color 
are various. Many fibres, from the mode of treat¬ 
ment used, retain substances which under the influ¬ 
ences of the air are gradually darkened to a brownish 
gray, which is not altered by the mere action of the 
alkaline lye. All cells which contain incrusting mat¬ 
ter, as especially in the case of wood, are left brown 
22 


by the alkali, even if there is so little of this as not 
in the least to interfere with their useful employment 
as paper stock; then, too, rags colored by certain 
dyes could not be used for white paper, which by 
bleaching can be made as good as any other. It is 
true we find the paper of old books, made as far back 
nearly as four hundred years, of great strength, though 
rather coarse, of a not undesirable tint, which in fact 
is in a degree imitated artificially by our modern 
tinted paper; but such was made from select material, 
of which there would not be enough to supply our 
modern demand. 

The discovery of chlorine and its bleaching pro¬ 
perties, in the year 1774, was almost immediately 
brought to bear upon paper-making, and before long 
its more convenient combination with lime, in the 
form of bleaching-powder or bleaching-salts, extended 
the application. But this, like many other improve¬ 
ments when incautiously used, introduced new evils. 
In the early part of this century we find books falling 
to powder in a few years, and wrapping papers ruin¬ 
ing metallic articles inclosed in them, and this in 
spite of thorough washing of the stuff. This mis¬ 
chief was caused by the actual combination of the 
chlorine with the stock, which by gradual change 
produced agents destructive to the paper. This led 
to the invention of the so-called antichlor, which 
combined with the contained chlorine and produced 
inert compounds which could be washed out. For 
this purpose sulphurous acid or its chemical equiva¬ 
lents are used. 

We cannot afford to enter into the details of the 
various methods and apparatus used in bleaching 
paper-stock, which is operated upon in the condition 
of half-stuff. Whether the chlorine is used as gas, 
or in the form of bleaching-salt, as soon as the 
proper effect is produced, the antichlor is added, and, 
after it has acted, the resulting product is washed 
out. With what we have explained before in regard 
to the nature of wood, we can understand the useless¬ 
ness of the proposed, uneconomical, alternate action 
of alkali and of chlorine, the whole work of which 
may be done by sufficient alkaline treatment to 
remove as much as is required of the incrusting 
matter, and by one treatment of chlorine to remove 
the color, 

The action of chlorine favors the more complete 
separation of the cells; though used alone for this 
purpose, it is not economical, and injures the mere 
cellulose. 

Hand-made paper .—The oldest way of paper-mak¬ 
ing, undoubtedly derived from the Orientals and 
introduced into Europe, and so into this country, is 
that of making sheets of limited size. This method 
has within late years rapidly gone out of use, even 
more rapidly with us than in Europe, where it is still 
retained for special purposes, and where cheaper 
labor and a greater demand for the special product 
maintain it. If this process is still continued in this 
country, it is only at one or two of the oldest estab¬ 
lishments ; the latest of which we have any know- 
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ledge is at the mill started in 1729, and which, has 
been continued to this day by the Wilcox family, for 
our country an unexampled instance of the continu¬ 
ance of the same mode of manufacture in the same 
family—possibly there may be one other like it. 

The method of making paper by hand was as 
follows. The pulp, suspended in water in a vat, was 
taken up by hand in a mould. This consisted of a 
hard-wood frame, over which was placed a series 
of very close parallel wires, supported at intervals by 
cross-wires. This produced laid paper, easily recog¬ 
nized by corresponding marks upon the paper. An¬ 
other form was produced by a woven wire gauze, 
which made wove paper. To precisely limit the 
sheet, there was placed over this bottom a frame, the 
deckel, which upon the mould formed a shallow 
sieve. This was introduced into the vat so as to take 
up a certain quantity of the pulp, which by dexter¬ 
ous manipulation was so shaken as to cause the 
particles to interknit while the water drained through 
the sieve. The deckel was then removed, the sheet, 
being on a flat surface, was skilfully applied to the 
uppermost of a pile of felts, or couched, this felt with 
its sheet removed to form another pile, and so on in 
succession until a post was formed; these were then 
pressed to exclude the contained water, and after 
pressure, arranged in a new order, again pressed, and 
finally the sheets themselves, placed one upon the 
other, had a similar treatment. It is useless in this 
place to describe the mode of sizing, after which, 
when partially dried, the sheets were again pressed. 
If certain figures were wrought with wire upon the 
mould, they produced the water-marks. 

This process is identical with that used by the 
Chinese or Japanese at a very early period, and they, 
too, as is now done in England, produced sheets of 
great length, requiring the help of many hands to 
manage the moulds. At the present time the largest 
hand-made papers are drawing-paper made with the 
water-mark of Whatman, one of the oldest existing 
firms in England; the smallest are those made by the 
Bank of England, two notes forming a sheet, and the 
one cut with three peculiar deckel edges, being one 
characteristic of their notes. All hand-made papers, 
if not cut, are distinguished by their selvage or 
deckel edges. 

Machine paper .—The consumption of time in the 
intermittent method of making paper by hand led to 
various attempts to imitate the process by machinery, 
hut it was not till 1799 that Robert, in France, framed 
the conception of our present method. The only 
useful result obtained was when the Fourdriniers in 
England took this up, and, by new inventions and a 
vast expenditure of capital, brought the thing into 
practical use, for they first produced machines which, 
within the space of less than one hundred feet, 
converted the paper-pulp into a continuous sheet of 
finished paper. Even at this day we can conceive 
of no more wonderful spectacle than the operation 
of one of their machines; and everything that de¬ 
pends upon the cheap and rapid production of paper 


and all its manifold uses and misuses is owing to 
their efforts. Sad to say, however, their great and 
useful labors were accomplished at their own great 
loss, and the last of the original firm died in our 
own time, at the age of ninety, a poor man. It 
is a curious fact that at the age of sixtv-five the 
daughter of Robert was found in a state of utter 
destitution, when, by the charitable efforts of French 
and Grerman paper-makers, she was plaeed above 
want. Associated with the Fourdriniers were the 
Donkins, efficient engineers, who helped in the cur¬ 
liest construction of the continuous puper-machint*, 
and who have devised and improved the more remit 
revolving boilers, for treating paper material in con¬ 
tact with alkali under high pressure, bringing the 
last century into the midst of this. We earniot con¬ 
ceive greater advance in the arts, than that due to the 
united efforts of Fourdrinier and Donkin. 

The general plan of the Fourdrinier maehine is to 
substitute for the single wire moulds and felts of the 
hand-made paper, continuous, or rather endless, wire 
webs and felts; while they are doing their duty on 
the upper surface, they turn on halving the paper uiul 
return below, being kept extended by ingenious 
mechanical contrivances. It is in thn way that the 
operation is made continuous, and that from the pulp 
at one end of the machine the fmidied p.ipm* rolls 
out at the other end, in almost as many inmuUvt as 
the old process had required weeks. 

But, simple as is tins general plan, many importing 
details are required for its successful portWiniince, 
In the first place, tin*, pulp must be cleared of all 
lumps or knots before being delivered upon the wire 
web; this is done by a peculiarly-formed sieve or 
knotter, an apparatus upon which u good deal of 
ingenuity has been expended. < If collide tins mu,4 
be often cleared to keep up its efficient nrtbm, and 
when rags only arc used, it is found that fragment* 
of India-rubber constitute a large portion, 

Then to distribute the pulp and interlace or felt if 
the wire web upon which it is reed vet I ha* a lateral 
motion back and forth, imitating the iiianipulafiim of 
the workman in hand-made paper, nod boo! inning 
the draining off of the water. At the -utttr timtt 
the width of the paper is determined U *|»vkd 
straps, which revolve in close contact, with "fin* win* 
web ami return above, During this a up* tlw Iht 
surface of the web is supported by a smb*.* *4 roller* 
over which it is passed, Just before thr loilfmie 
solidated paper leaves the emlbvu weh, m upper 
roller impresses it with the rcqtmvd to drift 

the water-mark, if sueh is dedred, while partially 
exhausted boxes beneath, finish fti#** 4u hb**u 

and remove more of the water, It tkm to 

an endless felt, upon winch it U pn-ord u, 4 roller 
above and below, stud so couched, th-tmid fib, 
the paper is taken off the fell, prn^s U ni> u §*#** 
ure rollers, and variously, in diifbomf, nee hum, 
passes to another felt, undergoes a ef 

ures by passing between rollers of differ*'*!*, 
and finally between a further mwmimt *4’ holhw, 
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steam-heated rollers, and issues as a continuous sheet 
of dry and finished paper. It, however, the paper 
is to be divided into sheets of definite size, machines 
are appended which cut the continuous sheet, longi¬ 
tudinally, and, by reciprocating cuts, crosswise, so 
that the separated portions are cut otf as fast as the 
paper is delivered. 

A modification of the Fourdrinior machine, known 
as the cylinder machine, was invented by Dickinson. 
In this a hollow, finely perforated cylinder, covered 
with a wire web, revolves in contact with the prepared 
pulp, and, exhausted within, the pulp is quickly 
deposited and consolidated. This allows of great 
simplification of the machinery, but the felting of the 
fibres is interfered with, and paper made on this 
machine has Little strength crosswise. 

For certain purposes, two or more sheets of con¬ 
tinuous paper are made separately, and, before their 
filial consolidation, are brought together, and by the 
subsequent pressure are completely united, forming a 
double- or triple-webbed paper. 

It would be impossible to give, within our compass, 
an idea of the details and refinements of tins impor¬ 
tant machine; but there is no ditlleulty in understand¬ 
ing that, for coarser or finer papers, the parts may be 
profitably contracted or expanded. 

Sizing .—The paper produced in the way above 
described, would still be deficient in some impor¬ 
tant particulars. If well made, its tenacity might be 
sufficient, but it could not be written upon, for the 
porous surface would cause the ink to run, - in short, 
it would be blotting-paper; nor could it well be used 
for printing-paper, as the adhesion of tin* ink to 
the paper would produce such a balance of forces 
that the paper itself would ho liable to injury in 
parting. The old hand-made paper was sized by 
means of gelatine (glue), the sheets being dipped into 
the size, and afterwards dried by a tedious hand man¬ 
ipulation and a prolonged exposure to the air. A tan 
early period in the history of machine-made paper, it 
was proposed to introduce the size into the last or 
whole-stuff machine. It was at once found that 
gelatine could not be used, for any excess not adhering 
to the pulp would be lost in the water. This led to 
the introduction of a peculiar si/.**, made by the com¬ 
bination of resin with an alkali, a resin soap, which, 
being decomposed by alum, left a residue attached to 
the fibre. From this arose the modern process of 
engine-sizing, the pulp being delivered to the machine 
with its cells or fragments coated with an insoluble 
resinous compound. With a vast number of recipes, 
some containing starch in addition, this mode of pre¬ 
paration has been found quite* sufficient tor printing- 
paper and for tin* commoner kinds of writing-paper. 

j lore comes in a curious property of such substances 
as may be used for sizing. If to paper pulp, or even 
pure tdialk, be added a wholly soluble size, it will be 
found, on slow drying, that tin* largest portion of 
the size has traveled to the outside, forming a hard 
exterior crust, and leaving a soft interior; but if 
the drying is very rapid, the size remains diffused 


through the whole mass, so that while the strength is 
as great the surface is not much better. The engine¬ 
sizing, with a certain delay in the drying, attains the 
desired end, hut for fine writing-paper we must have 
a better surface. Consequently, we must resort to 
gelatine size, which, as we have above shown, cannot 
be introduced into the engine. The paper is there¬ 
fore made and dried and then drawn through a bath 
of size. If the process is not very rapid, the size 
penetrates, and when the paper passes through the 
heated drying cylinders, the size is left in the mass, 
while the surface is not so good as it should be, but 
if the drying is prolonged, the size comes outward 
and leaves a close and desirable surface. If, however, 
the drying be too much prolonged, the size, under 
certain atmospheric conditions, will decompose; and 
who has not had painful experience of this, in the 
intolerable stench of certain nice-looking writing- 
papers? But at the present day the necessity of rapid 
production leads to the quickest finishing of the 
product, and so, if the sizing materials arc originally 
good, we have a fair chance, between the two ex¬ 
tremes, of getting a good product; but a stinking 
size in the finished paper should not be tolerated, 
for its further action upon the ordinary writing-ink 
might be disastrous. 

Earthy Matter added to Paper. —One of the first 
notices of such additions which we can find, is the 
statement of the fact that the French paper-makers 
fraudulently added whiting, washed chalk, or carbon¬ 
ate of lime to their stock. By this addition the 
weight of the paper was cheaply increased, but its 
strength ami other useful properties were diminished. 
After this fraud had been long known,Shell, in 1858, 
obtained a patent in England for paper so made, 
because it had the property of converting the writing 
made by pale ink at once to quite black marks. 
This property depends upon the immediate decom¬ 
position of the ink. The best inks containing iron 
an* at first pale, and become dark only by exposure to 
the air, after they have been absorbed by the paper 
and have become intimately combined with it, if 
Hindi inks become quite black, as they often do from 
the faulty and wasteful inkstands generally in use, 
the ink put upon tlui paper lies more upon the surface, 
and is far more easily removed. But the addition of 
chalk at once decomposes the ink and puts it into a 
worse condition for its future preservation. Here 
arises a curious question; a man adds chalk to paper 
fraudulently, but another man has found that this 
paper has a peculiar property, which, as we have 
shown, is after all undesirable, and he obtains a pat¬ 
ent,* dor what? for finding that a certain kind of 
fraudulent paper has this property. Should lie have 
a monopoly of making this kuown paper simply 
because he has discovered one of its properties? 

Then we find sulphate of lime, (or plaster of Paris) 
added to the paper; this, like the last-mentioned sub¬ 
stance, docs not combine with nor directly attach itself 
to the paper stock, and in no wise improves, but in 
many ways deteriorates the paper. Under the name 
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of Annaline, etc., this has been greatly puffed in 
Europe, and specimens said to contain three hundred 
per cent. (!) of annaline have been circulated. But 
sulphate of lime is soluble in water, and, in the 
compounds as furnished to paper-makers, already 
contains a large quantity of water. So (to use plain 
English,) the paper-maker purchases an article 
to cheat his customers, and meanwhile he himself 
is cheated. We may illustrate this by an example 
given us by one of the oldest paper-makers in our 
country, not now living. Interested in a mill man¬ 
aged by the younger members of his firm, he found 
that they had been tempted by the asserted proper¬ 
ties to purchase largely of one of these new named 
articles. After several thousand dollars had been 
expended, it seemed that the paper was neither 
improved in appearance nor increased in weight, and 
our friend, who was an old practical chemist, was 
called upon to explain the mystery. He took a sheet 
of the paper, and, after drying, weighed it, then 
burned it carefully, and weighed the ash: this weight 
he found to be but little more than that of the pure 
paper stock,—proving that this substance, with its 
wonderful properties, had been dissolved and carried 
off, going down stream with the thousands of dollars 
paid for it. 

Sulphate of baryta is another substance which has 
been used for this purpose, as well as for adulterating 
white lead, on account of its great specific gravity. 
But it has no affinity for the fibre, and, on account 
of its great weight, it is very difficult to keep it in 
suspension with the paper stock, and what does 
go over with it falls to the under side of the sheet 
before it becomes consolidated, giving an unequal 
appearance to the two sides. 

At present the only useful addition employed is 
kaolin or China clay, or some similar aluminous 
compound. This has the property of closely attach¬ 
ing itself to the paper stuff, and gives the desired 
opacity, and a good surface, while it takes well both 
printing- and writing-ink, and, above all adds to the 
weight of the paper. We doubt whether if it were 
not for this and its contributing to the present foolish 
fashion for a dazzling white and opaque paper, it 
would be used at all. But the use of this substance 
requires an increased quantity of size, and an excess 
is, for any really good paper, absolutely injurious. 
We have seen a series of specimens of paper, said to 
contain various proportions of kaolin up to one 
hundred per cent., the last we presume not meaning 
a paper made wholly of clay, but containing half 
clay and half paper stuff. 

Coloring Paper .—The coloring of paper in the vat 
is said to have originated from the accidental drop¬ 
ping of an indigo-bag into a vat of paper pulp by the 
wife of a paper-maker, a fact kept concealed, until 
the desirable tint of the product giving it a greatly 
increased value, led to the discovery of the cause. 
Color is given to this story by the statement that the 
husband, in his delight at this successful hit, mad© 
his wife a present of a costly scarlet cloak, and, as 


the very name is mentioned, we cannot avoid giving 
to Mrs. Buttenshaw the credit of having originated 
this process, which, under various forms, continues 
to this day. 

The fashion of blue-tinting, soon led to the. use of 
other substances than indigo. For many years this 
color was given by smalt, a sort of glass colored by 
cobalt and very finely ground. The use of this was 
kept up by the employment of the coarser partidea 
of the material for dusting upon paint to make the 
groundwork to the gilt letters of signs, under the 
name of strewing smalts. Chemical mrnce first 
detected the peculiar nature of the color of the pro- 
cious lapis lazuli or ultramarine, and noon it? tempted 
its artificial reproduction. After a little whit*- the 
result was a cheap, very cheap, reproduction of this 
desirable color, and now our signs bla/.e with thin 
dazzling blue, and papers an* colored with it. tint 
the fashion for blue-tinted paper is pacing awav, 
Ultramarine is one of the most durable colors, under 
certain conditions; it even endures the heat of the 
porcelain furnace, and in old painting is one of the 
most lasting colors; hut it is at once bleached by the 
action of acids. In most sizing methods, alum wtw 
added, and its add reaction destroyed the color of dm 
ultramarine. Various processes were devised to pre¬ 
vent this action, some; of which were quite snreeidul, 
but they involved the use of certain precaution,** which 
cost some trouble and pains. We believe that it w 
this, and this only, which has led to the modern fade 
ion of tinted paper, in which a quite nppodie tint - 
a delicate pinkish yellow -Is used. 

There are four ways in which paper can he colored 
in the vat. The first is by the intermixture with dm 
pulp of solid insoluble substances, such as smalt and 
artificial ultramarine. These constantly tend to set* 
tic, and special contrivances must be u*ed tit dm 
continuous paper-machine to avoid this dtfhmihy, m 
it produces a di fieri nice between the two ddrs of the 
paper. This has undoubtedly helped to change dm 
fashion. 

The next process is to use some .Huhdnmv which 
will stain the paper; hut here the body of the colored 
fluid remains, and is finally while miidi of it 

goes over, staining the felts, and often acting tipm 
the metallic parts of tin* pnperunarhifte, 

A mure judicious and mmomtent plant U to ihc 
rags already colored, lint here arisen eh** ddfniihy, 
that when mixed with white or colored n$.o t emu 
particle maintains its own color, and while t!.«- wm 
eral impression to the eye is good, etu it#* r x aim suumt 
shows a difference displeasing to fadhtimn nedmi 
taste. 

Iho fourth and best plan is to province the e^ler 
by two substances, whieft combined giir sic dr.itml 
tint; first one is added which more or r chines 
with the paper stuff then flu* other wheb rmoe* 
the color to deposit, in an insoiitlde form, t» >md 
upon it. In tins way k formed the uoinl hint; m 
for envelopes. A solution of the cheap .«h r ioileof 
iron, copperas, is matin to penetrate the iii rS j 
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there is added an alkaline solution which deposits 
in and on the paper stuff an oxide of iron, which 
on exposure to the air quickly attains the desired 
tint. 

Again, to heighten this color, or of itself to give a 
full yellow, or, when mixed, an orange tint, first a 
soluble salt of load its used, and then the bichromate of 
potash, producing the beautiful yellow chromate of 
lead. Pew persona, however, are aware of one dan¬ 
gerous property of paper so colored. When once 
set on fire, if the quantity of chromate contained is 
sufficient, the combustion of the paper is continued 
by the oxygen of the chromic acid, the paper is a 
true touch-paper, and if incautiously thrown down 
goes on to hum, and may do extensive damage. 

This whole subject of colored paper is so admirably 
illustrated in the remarkable work of Pintle that 
we must refer to our special notice under his name. 

(Menderin<j and Finishing Paper .'With a general 
notice of the later operations of the paper-making 
machine, we have not dwelt particularly upon the 
filial process, which, subjecting it to great pressure, 
and under the influence of heat, gives so much of the* 
desired polish to the surface. Our modern use of 

steel pens-.at best an abomination, for one good gold 

pen will far outlast its value in steel pens .requires 

the addition of Olnna clay, from which no fibres can 
be carried off, and, above, all, a highly-polished .sur¬ 
face, which is best attained by subjecting the 1 paper 
to the action of heated rolls, under great pressure. 
Hut if the paper is not surcharged with clay, a new 
set of appearances are brought out. Tin*, excessive 
pressure, welds together the vegetable fibres, and 
from being opaque they become translucent: the 
slightest increase of thickness in any one place, thus 
becomes apparent by a corresponding irauslueeney, 
and the paper appears spotted; we have various speci¬ 
mens in our collection which show this. It is evident., 
therefore, that tor these finer kinds of paper, subjected 
to such treatment, especial pains must be. taken to 
distribute tin* pulp upon the* machine with tin* utmost 
exactness. At the, same time, the most inconsiderable 
fragments of India-rubber arc spread out to produce 
a dark but transparent spot, and in fine paper this 
product's a corresponding loss. 

Microscopic Examination of i\tper and of Paper 
Material. From what we have said above, ami in 
the treatise already mentioned in the Agricultural 
Report of tin' Patent Office for lHf)9, it will be seen 
that it is only by the microscope, with the applica¬ 
tion of suitable reagents, that we can actually 
determine what there is in paper as made, recog¬ 
nize even the substances used, and, in a degree, the 
kind of treatment to which they have been subjected. 
It is by this means also that we can determine 
beforehand, with small quantities, and Indore any 
costly experiment, the properties and capabilities 
of any material proposed for paper-making, and so 
accept or reject materials as worthy or unworthy of 
more particular experiment. The microscope should 
be the constant companion of the intelligent paper- 


maker, for without its aid he must remain ignorant 
of the quality and condition of the materials he uses 
In such an investigation he cannot do without the 
works of Sehacht and Wiesner, mentioned below. 

Works containing Specimens, Drawings, or Special 
Information about Paper.-— In the work of Harding 
above mentioned, there are given specimens of paper 
taken at the various stages of the process. We know 
of no other work which so well illustrates this 
matter. Besides these, a variety of water-marks are 
given, with a few specimens of paper made of material 
other than rags. 

The author gives one specimen which is worthy of 
especial notice. It has a water-mark, is tinted, and 
highly finished on the surface. One thousand" such 
sheets together give a thickness of only three-fourths 
of an inch; each sheet is therefore 0.00075 of an inch 
thick; and yet a strip of this paper four inches wide 
supports twenty pounds. 

The. Central Matt, fur deuisch Papierfabrikation, 
edited by Alwin Rudel, is full of useful information, 
and gives a few specimens. 

The works of Piette and of Schaeffer, with an 
abundance of illustrative specimens, will be more 
particularly described under their respective names. 

The work of Dr. L. Muller, Die Fabrication des 
Papiers, Berlin, 1 H(»2, third edition, and in its earlier 
forms, will be found full of accurate information. 

Of the two editions of Matthias Kopp’s book, we 
have already given sufficient notice. 

The various and exhaustive articles in the Allge - 
vwlne Eneyetopddie der Wlssenschaften und Kunste 
of Erseh and 0 ruber, give up to the time of that vol¬ 
ume, 18 JK (for the work is still going on), an admirable 
summary of the history of the subject, under the heads 
of Paper, etc., and Papyrus. But we have seen that 
this, under the light of modem investigation, must be 
much modified. 

The first work giving accurate microscopic repre¬ 
sentations of the*- condition of the fibre in paper was 
communicated to the Royal Academy of Sciences in 
Vienna., in 1845, but was not published in their 
transaetions until 1852. 

In 1858, Dr. Hermann Schacht published his work, 

Die Prufung der in Handel vorkommende Qewebe 
duxcfi das Mtkrmeope und dutch chemische Eeagen- 
teu. We give*, in this article all of his drawings, 
illustrating tin*, condition of vegetable fibre in paper. 

Tin* latest and best work on this subject is Dr. 
Julius Wiesucr’s Einleitung in die techmschen Micro - 
seapie f etc. From this work we have obtained the 
clue to the structure of papyrus, some of the doubt¬ 
ful points in the history of the manufacture being 
settled for us by his researches, although he has not 
himself touched upon them. The work is full of 
special instruction for the technical microscopic inves¬ 
tigation of paper and paper material. This work and 
that of Schacht cannot be dispensed with by those 
who propose to go thoroughly into this branch of the 

subject. i xt f 

The Microscopic Dictionary of Griffith and Henfry 
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gives many drawings of fibres, and under different 
treatment. 

Astle, in The Origin and Progress of Writing, etc., 
gives many curious details in regard to ancient man¬ 
uscripts, from those under his charge or in his own 
valuable collection. 

Several other authors have written on this subject, 
and given specimens; but we have no personal know¬ 
ledge of their works. 

See, further, Parchment Paper, Piette, Safety 
Paper, Schaeffer, Splitting Paper, Staining, 
Writing-Ink. See, also, Dimensions of Paper, 
for the names and sizes of paper in general use; 
Giving-out Paper, for the amounts required for 
particular jobs, and that portion of the article on 
Inventions which is devoted to Paper-Making, 
for an account of the various processes, machinery, 
etc. which have been patented in the United States. 

Paper-Boards.—Boards placed at the bottom and 
top of a pile of paper intended for a particular work 
or job, especially when it is dampened or wet down. 

Paper-Cutter, or Paper-Cutting* Machine. 
—A machine intended to cut paper. It is generally 
called a cutting-machine in printing-offices, and a 
paper-cutter by dealers in printers’ materials. A 
paper-cutter of some description has become a neces¬ 
sary implement in all job-offices in which a consider¬ 
able amount of work is done; and the large demand 
for paper-cutters in this country has led to the 
invention and manufacture of a great variety of 
styles. A number of these are described and illus¬ 
trated in this work, under alphabetical headings 
corresponding to their respective names or the names 
of their manufacturers. 

Papering the Cases.—Affixing pieces of paper 
to the bottom of the boxes. It is done by the manu¬ 
facturers of the cases. 

Papering-up Letter.—Wrapping up the pages 
of matter in paper, to be placed aside for future use. 
The type should be carefully tied up, and should be 
perfectly dry before it is papered; and on the outside 
of each package should be written the description of 
its contents. 

Paper-Knife.—A knife used to cut up paper for 
printing. This work is now generally done on paper¬ 
cutting machines, the paper-knife being employed 
only to cut up the paper used on small orders, and in 
offices where paper-cutters have not been introduced. 

Paper-Ruling Machines.—See Ruling Ma¬ 
chines. 

Papier-Mache.—Mashed paper, a French term 
for a composition consisting of paper-cuttings boiled 
in water and beaten to a pulp, which is hardened by 
glue or size until it is exceedingly tenacious, and is 
used as material for ornamental articles of household 
furniture, inkstands, and portfolios, as well as in the 
system of stereotyping known as the papier-macM 
process. 

Papier-Mache, or Paper Process.—An ex¬ 
ceedingly quick method of stereotyping, used chiefly 
in stereotyping newspaper forms,—the whole opera¬ 


tion being sometimes performed in fifteen minutes. 
(Bee Stereotyping.) 

3?apyrography.—A method of taking impress, 
sions from a sort of pasteboard covered with a calca¬ 
reous substance. 

[Parable. —A fictitious but probable narrative 
taken from the events of ordinary life, to illustrate a 
moral or religious truth. 

Paragon. —A type one size larger than Great 
Primer, and one smaller than Double Piea. 

Paragraph.—1. A sign (]]), denoting the begin¬ 
ning of a new subject, or a new sentence, and also \\ml 
as a reference mark. 2. A distinct section or a por¬ 
tion of a treatise or article relating to a particular 
subject. Several simple sentences may ho tan braced 
with in a paragraph, and it is marked, both in manu¬ 
script and printing, by a blank space at the com¬ 
mencement of the first lima In printing, the first 
line of a paragraph is indented an cm quadrat, of 
the type used; but in with' measure, two or own three 
ems improve the appearance, making the paragraph 
more strongly marked, the, space of a single em losing 
very slight in a long lint*. Authors differ greatly m 
their style of paragraphing, some using the division 
only to mark complete sections, or the mmm«mecmt*nt 
of an entirely new topic, while in the writings of 
others the paragraphs art* almost as mimetMH as the 
sentences. Heavier styles of composition, ami didac¬ 
tic treatises, generally require the long paragraph, 
while the lighter styles of descriptive, dmumtk, or 
colloquial writing appear more vivid and HIHikc 
when broken up into short ones. As a general rule, 
German and English writers prefer the longer para¬ 
graph, while the French, ami some Americans, nm 
the shorter as suited to n more vivarious style. la 
printing, a single word, or portion of n word, should 
be tumbled, if possible, in a break dine; the fmsil 
lino of a paragraph should never stand ni the top of 
a page; and the first line of a paragraph dtotild not 
make the last line of it page when the work has blank 
linen between tin* breaks: to prevent tfm, the page 
may bo shortened or lengthened, making the odd and 
even pages hack, ho that tint difference shall not Im 
perceptible. 

Parallel*—A reference mark (j| f with h follows 
the Hection, and precedes the Paragraph. 

Parallel Matter, Mutter printed m parallel 
columns, in such a maimer that euntUefing arguments 
or statements are brought into immediate contrast. 
In newspapers, parallel matter U usually printed in a 
measure only half m wide as the ordinary column; 
and in all parallel matter, efforts are generally made 
to have each paragraph commence on a line with 
the paragraph to which it corresponds in the ippidte 
column. 

Paraphrases-The rendering of the mnmlw i 
a writing in other words, presumed to 1**. t uw moldy 
apprehended, A translation in which ftr<w Orff's of 
ideas and illustrations are made to t**prr*< the mm 
general meaning its the original, U u<mm\ a 
paraphrase; also the rendering of versr m%n \mm. 
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Parchment.-A writhe-material fonuvtl of the 
skins of sheep and Roata. The name ix said to be 
derived from the i'aet that Eumenes, Kuijr ot I er«a- 
mus, being engaged in collecting a large library, «.c. 
250, excited the jealousy of Ptolemy ot Egypt, who, 
fearing rivalry to the library ot Alexandria, ptohib- 
ited the export of papyrus. The King of IVrganuw 
therefore used skins prepared according to a manner 
then known to many of the Asiatic, nations, but, 
introducing some improvements into the manufat - 
ture, it was called porgamena, a word afterwards 
altered into parchment. In Europe, at the be¬ 
ginning of the eighth century, parchment hail 
almost entirely superseded papyrus, and all the pub¬ 
lic documents of the time of Charlemagne were written 
upon it. From that period until the general intro¬ 
duction of paper, books and documents were usually 
written or printed upon parchment, or a fmer quality 
of prepared skins, called vellum (set' \ Kina m). In 
the handsomest ancient manuscripts, the parchment 
was colored purple or yellow, upon one or both 
sides; the purple having a gorgeous ettect especially 
when the lettering was in gold highly ornamented 
with rich paintings, and even with jewels (see Man* 
XTSCIUPTh). Being more imperhhahle than paper, 
parchment is still frequently used for deeds, eb\, ami i 
also in binding large, and heavy volumes, sueh as 
ledgers and books of aeeounts. in the manufacture, 
the skins are prepared as if for tanning; they are 
then shaved down and rubbed with pumice-stone, 
and finally stretched and dried with great care. 

Parchment Paper,—In the article on paper we 
referred to the action of sulphuric acid upon cellulose, 
as forming the basis of the preparation of what is 
now known as parchment paper. The experiment 
was made in lHUJ, by MM. Poumunde ami Figuier, 
two well-known French chemists. They immersed 
a sheet of unsized paper in sulphuric acid for less 
than half a minute, ami then put it into water to 
wash out the aeid, tin* last trace h of which were 
removed by soaking In water containing a little 
ammonia. 

The paper thus prepared was found to have 
assumed the appearanee of parchment, both when 
wet and when dry; and the discoverers at onre sug¬ 
gested that it might be useful in the arts. They 
also huggested the probability of its identity with a 
peculiar paper made by Hehoiibein, the preparation 
of which wits then a secret. We now know that 
this material was gunmotton paper, made by im* 
morning paper in a mixture of sulphuric ami nitric 
acids. Its physical condition is identical with that 
of the paper prepared by MM. Poumar*de ami Fig¬ 
uier, but chemically it has the composition of gun¬ 
cotton. 

* In studying this action, it was found that on the 
removal of the acid the cellulose had its original 
composition unchanged. The, action of the acid con¬ 
sisted in a temporary combination with the cellulose, 
at which time the fibres were so softened that they 
became as if fused together. 


The moment of this change is indicated by a test 
which shows that, for the time, there is a real 
chemical alteration—for at this time the action of 
iodine produces the same blue color that it does with 
starch: on removal of the acid, however, this prop¬ 
erty disappears. About this time, the action of a 
strong solution of chloride of zinc was found to pro¬ 
duce the same effect. Indeed, where used as a test 
under the microscope, the chloride is more convenient, 
and we have always employed it for that purpose. 

In the year I8f>3, the process was patented in Eng¬ 
land, and, falling into the hands of enterprising men, 
the article, was at once brought into the market. The 
only modification was the use of sulphuric acid di¬ 
luted with about one-half its bulk of water; but it is 
found that the amount of dilution can be varied. 

Patents have also been obtained for forming parch¬ 
ment paper with chloride of zinc. 

When wet, as it is when first formed, this paper 
takes up water, but of itself it is water-proof, just as 
with animal membrane. When first made, on dry¬ 
ing, it contracts enormously, and this produces a 
difficulty in the manufacture, since in a largo sheet it 
is impossible, to obtain quite, uniform contraction, 
dare in the manufacture seems to have overcome this 
in some, degree. Minute pin-holes arc found in the 
paper, which are also owing to this contraction. Much 
holes an* seen, too, in the gun-cotton paper. 

One fault of parchment paper is its too great 
rigidity, being sometimes more like horn than parch¬ 
ment. This is prevented by using a small quantity of 
glycerine, or of other substance having somewhat 
similar properties. 

There seems to he no reason why this paper should 
not almost wholly take the place of parchment, unless, 
indeed, for some purposes it might be too hard. It is 
said that it is now allowed to be used in England 
for documents required by law to he parchment. 

For such uses as covering hooks, boxes, pocket- 
books, and other matters where a stout paper or thin 
leather or dressed and glazed muslin is used, parch¬ 
ment paper, for its durability and other properties, 
seems to he the most suitable material, especially as 
It takes color well and is capable of being embossed. 
In the ninth volume of Piette’s Journal des Fahri- 
eauts do Papier there are several specimens, well 
illustrating this use. 

From its resistance to moisture, it has been used to 
cover cartridges, to inclose confections and substances 
injured by exposure to air or to moisture. 

Ih\ Uraham found it to he the best substitute for 
parchment in experiments on dialysis, by means of 
which crystalline substances and those called colloids, 
like jelly or glue, are separated from each other, the 
mixture, being on one side of the membrane, and pure 
water on the other. In this operation, the. crystal¬ 
line substance passes into the water, while the colloid 
remains behind. The great and increasing use of 
this process is facilitated by the employment of 
parchment paper, which does not alter, as real parch¬ 
ment will under certain conditions. For this use, 
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however, the pin-holes must be stopped, as with 
white of egg afterwards coagulated by heat. 

The translucency of parchment paper makes it a 
good tracing-paper. This leads to the notice of an 
interesting fact in the history of this curious sub¬ 
stance, and one which we have discovered only since 
preparing this article. Pierre Gerle obtained a pat¬ 
ent in France for making paper transparent by 
means of sulphuric acid, on the 1st of March, 1839, 
seven years before the experiments of Poumarede and 
Figuier, and fourteen years before the first 
English patent. 

Parchment Tympans. — When the 


patents.—For the patents relating to printing 
which have been granted in the United Bt&fcea, see 
INVENTIONS. 

Patois.—A provincial dialect, 
pawl Press.—A standing press, used by printers 
and bookbinders, which, next; to hydraulics, k the 
most powerful standing press made. 

Pearl.—A small type, one size larger than Dia¬ 
mond. 

Peel. —An implement shaped somewhat like the 


tympans and drawers of hand-presses are 
covered with parchment, care should be 
taken in the selection that it is of uniform 
thickness, and that the skins are free from 
imperfections and cuts. The parchment for 
the drawer may be a little thinner than that 
for the tympan. 

Parenthesis, Marks of—Two curved 
lines ( ), used to indicate expressions in¬ 
serted in the body of a sentence, which 
break its unity by being either of an ex¬ 
planatory character, or so slightly connected 
with the context that they may be omitted 
without injury to its sense. In printing, 
they were formerly used much more fre¬ 
quently than at present, the comma or the 
dash being now employed to designate many 
clauses which would, in former times, have 
been inclosed in marks of parenthesis. 

Parody.—A close imitation of the words 
of another composition, either in prose or 
verse, so as to produce a ludicrous meaning 
or adapt it to a new purpose. 

Passing the Make-np.—Passing to the 
next hand in order the lines remaining (if 
any) after a compositor has made up his 
matter, together with the gauge and proper 
folio. 

Paste.—A cement having the power to 
hold such substances as paper, etc. together, 
the term being usually applied in printing- 
offices to paste made of a mixture of water 
and wheat or rye flour, boiled, with or with¬ 
out other ingredients. 

Pasteboard.—A thick stiff paper, made 
by pasting several sheets upon one another, 
or by macerating paper and casting it in 
moulds. 
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Pastel.—A crayon made of a paste composed of 
coloring matter and gum-water, used for painting on 
paper and parchment. 

Paste Points.—Small brass or card points, pasted 
on the tympan for obtaining good register for cards 
circulars, etc. 1 

Paste-Pot.—A cup or other vessel used for hold¬ 
ing paste in a printing-office. 

Pastoral.—A poem descriptive of country life 
of shepherds and their occupations. * 


letter T, u*ed for hanging up *hc*-u ».ii liw* or 
slate. For a picture of the peel unit the .<|.| mode of 
hanging Hhoet*, *eo illiwtratimi of A-\« u;m 1‘iumt. 
ino-Officeh. 

Pexmy-a-Linere. A name applied to n Hut of 
writer* who furnwh contribution* to a to w njiap.-r, awl 
sometime* to (toilertor* of item* or lorul reporter*, 
trom the fact that, at one |n*rioti mieh t •mtnlmtioiH 
were paid for at the, rate of a penny per line. For¬ 
merly, collector* of intelligence gathered H t .-.-rum 
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places in London, where they told their news to 
writers whose business it was to ehoose the most 
interesting items, commit them to paper, and prepare 
a number of copies, which they took to the journals, 
running the risk of their acceptance hv one or several 
papers. 

Penultimate.—Almost the last,- -used to denote 
the last syllable but one of a word, the last syllable 
being known as the ultimate, tin* next preceding as 
the penultimate 4 , and the second from tlu* last as the 
ante-penultimate. 

Perfecting\ —Printing the second form of a sheet 
which hacks, and thus completes, or perfects, the first 
form. 

Perfecting Presses. —Presses which simultane¬ 
ously, or by only one feeding, print both sides of a 
sheet of paper. Of the fast presses of the present 
day, three - the Bullock, Marinoni, and tin* Walter 
press—arc perfecting; and a number of hook perfect¬ 
ing presses have been invented. The hitter are exten¬ 
sively used in England, and a few are in operation in 
the United States. 

Period, In punetnation, a mark or dot placed 
at the end of a completed sentence, <>r as a sign of 
abbreviation, as Dee.; Ur.; A. U. When used as a 
sign of abbreviation, it has no value in punctuation, 
except that, hv usage, and as a matter of typographi¬ 
cal neatness, tin* point is not doubled when it occurs 
at the end of a sentence. Periods <>r full points are 
sometimes used as leaders, in tables of contents, figure- 
work, etc.; but leaders can supply tin* place of the 
periods and cjuadrats, and save considerable time in 
composition. 

Periodicals. - “This term includes all publications 
continued in numbers, appearing at stated and regular 
intervals, but in recent usage it is confined to sc rial pub¬ 
lications containing tales, poems, and essays on topics 
of popular interest, either literary, scientific, or artist¬ 
ic. The first literary periodical appeared in France, 
in 1(5(55, with the title of Journal des Savants, and 
answered in description to what is usually now styled 
a critical review. A similar publication was com¬ 
menced in Rome in Uifi.S; in England t he first attempt 
was made in 1 (>81, but was unsuccessful, and several 
others failed, until, in 1099, a review devoted chiefly 
to continental works was established, Germany, 
although following England, in the fact that her first 
periodical was commenced a few months later, is 
really entitled to precedence, for the reason that the 
serial received an excellent style of communications, 
and was continued for almost a century. In Holland 
a similar publication was established in lf»K t. These 
early works In France, Italy, < lermauy, Holland, and 
England all resembled the modern review, and 
excluded that lighter style of literature now aeeepted 
as that of the periodical proper, (lermauy probably 
led the way in introducing sketches and illustrations 
into serial publications, but the first regular attempt 
at the modern magazine was made in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, in London, in 17*11 (see M aoas$knk*i)« How 
welcome such a convenient abstract of current litera¬ 


ture was to the reading public, may be judged from 
the success of all the early periodicals, and the rapid 
increase both in number and in circulation. The 
service that they perform is well expressed in a tribute 
to the memory of George Miller, who, in 1812, 
established The Cheap Magazine, at Dunbar, in Scot¬ 
land :~— 

Within thy nativo district first to rear 

The Press, which, in thy hands, was doomed to wear 

A chaster form:—No more, from door to door, 

The lounging pedlar hawked his poisoned lore; 

For now, subservient to one virtuous end, 

Amusement with instruction thou didst blond. 

And lo! whore Brougham and Chambers blaze in day, 
Thou went before, and gently cleared the way; 

Unmindful of the magie of a name, 

In secret toiled, and blushed to find it fame. 

The peculiarities of American society led to the 
early introduction of literary serials, one after the 
model of the Gentleman’s Magazine being attempted 
as early as 1741; and all styles of periodicals have 
rapidly increased in the country, (‘specially during late 
years. About the end of the seventeenth century, 
serials devoted to the various arts and sciences began 
to appear. The Philosophieal Transactions, com¬ 
menced in London in 1(5(55, and the Miscellanea Uu- 
riosa, commenced in Germany in 1(570, an*, considered 
to la* the first journals devoted to the natural and 
philosophical sciences. The first medical serial 
appeared in Paris in 1(588, and the earliest upon 
jurisprudence in the same city in 1(592. Germany 
introduced theological journalism in 1701, and the 
first publication on philology in 1715, continuing to 
this day to exceed all other countries in its number 
of publications connected with the study of lan¬ 
guages. The first periodical upon agriculture ap¬ 
peared iu France during the eighteenth century, and 
the agricultural publications of that country, and 
those of tin* United States, where they are particularly 
excellent, and numerous, are regarded as excelling 
those of both Germany and England. The several 
serials devoted to mechanical industries commenced 
in England, hut were rapidly introduced into Franco 
and Germany, where they have been carefully and 
successfully conducted; ami they have been rapidly 
multiplying of late years, particularly in Germany 
and the United Htat.es. Tin* number of periodicals 
published at present is beyond computation, although 
it was, in 1 8(59, roughly estimated that the value of 
the sales in Great Britain and Ireland amounted to 
three hundred and seventy thousand pounds in gold, 
while the annual sales in the United States were sup¬ 
posed to be nearly equal to that sum. By actual count, 
there, are published in London, in 1871, *178 periodi¬ 
cals, of which 88H appear monthly, 7(5 quarterly, 87 
weekly, and tin* remainder annually, semi-annually, 
and bi-monthly. 

Perkins, Jacob.—A distinguished American 
inventor, regarded as having introduced one of the 
greatest improvements in the art of plate-engraving. 
He was bom in Nowburyport, Massachusetts, in 170b. 
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Apprenticed at an early age to a goldsmith, lie soon 
exhibited his inventive genius by introducing a new 
method of plating shoe-buckles, and was quite suc¬ 
cessful in the manufacture. When only about twenty- 
one years of age, he was employed by the State of 
Massachusetts to make dies for copper coinage. He 
next invented a machine for cutting and heading 
nails, patented in 1795, and shortly afterwards turned 
his attention to that branch of industrial art in which 
he afterwards gained so great a reputation. Copper 
had been, previous to this time, the only material 
used for plate-engraving, steel having been used but 
in one instance, in England, in 1805, in a print in 
a book entitled The Topographical Illustrations of 
Westminster. By the invention of Perkins, a steel 
plate engraved by the method used in copper-plate is 
hardened so as to transfer the design by pressure upon 
other plates of softened steel, which can in turn be 
hardened and used to transfer the design to an indefi¬ 
nite extent. A peculiar style of note, with a stereo¬ 
type check, invented by Perkins, was in 1808, by a 
special law of Massachusetts, directed to be used by 
all the banks in the Commonwealth, as a thorough 
protection against counterfeiting; and it was used in 
some New England banks until a very recent period. 
His substitution of steel for copper, and his invention 
of transfers, were especially applicable to bank-note¬ 
engraving, and in 1814 Perkins removed to Philadel¬ 
phia, and became associated with the firm of Murray, 
Draper & Fairman. Asa Spencer, also connected 
with the same firm, shortly afterwards succeeded in 
applying lathe-work to bank-notes, securing what was 
at that period considered an absolute protection 
against counterfeits. The directors of the Bank of 
England had endeavored, in 1800, to furnish notes 
secured from imitation; but forgeries had multiplied, 
and in 1818 they offered liberal propositions for com¬ 
petition. 

Attracted by this opportunity, Perkins went to 
England, accompanied by Mr. Fairman and a num¬ 
ber of experienced workmen. Unfortunately for his 
success, a London wood-engraver succeeded, after a 
number of efforts, in making a wood-cut copy of one 
of Perkins’s pieces of lathe-work, and he was therefore 
compelled to withdraw from the contest, and the 
manufacture of the notes was awarded to Applegarth 
& Cowper, in 1820. Perkins, however, obtained the 
privilege of making the notes for the Bank of Ireland, 
and for this purpose entered into partnership, in 
London, with the distinguished engraver Heath, 
a connection which continued until the death of 
Perkins, in 1849. 

Peroration. —The conclusion of an oration, in 
which the arguments are recapitulated in a rapid and 
brilliant manner, or a comprehensive conclusion is 
deduced, or an appeal made to the audience. 

Perspective. —The method by which objects are 
delineated upon a plane surface, as they appear to 
the eye from any given distance or situation. 
Petrography. —The art of writing on stone. 
Pnster, Albrecht.— A printer of Bamberg, urged 


by some authorities as the inventor of movable type*. 
The earliest work that can he positively claimed for 
Pfister is the Book of the Four Histones, the colophon 
of which states that it was completed in Bamberg; ami 
in the same town Albreeht Blister printed it, in the 
year in which we count one thousand tour hundred 
and sixty. The colophon of a hook called Belial, <>r 
the Consolation of a Sinner, also states that it was 
printed by Pfister at Bamberg, but has no date; mul 
the Liber Similitudinis, an illustrated book of fables, 
dated at Bamberg in 14f>l, without any printers 
name, has been with great probability ascribed to 
him. Contemporaneous writers have mentioned a 
fine Bible printed about; this period at Bamberg, anti 
this fact has caused what is gent*rally known as the 
thirty-six-line Bible to he also ascribed to Bftder. 
The type of this work bears so dost* a resemblance to 
the Bible of Gutenberg that it lias been claimed for 
that printer, other authorities urging that the type 
had been purchased from Gutenberg. Thb work is 
sometimes styled the Hrhelhorn Bible, from being first 
described by that author. A copy in the British 
Museum, and one in the French Imperial Library, 
are printed on paper, in three folio volumes, con¬ 
sisting 1 of 881 leaves, ami set in double column. 
Several other works have been claimed for Bibier, uu 
the uncertain evidence of similarity of type, and 
some leading writers upon typography ascribe to him 
the Letters of Indulgence, dated 14 o 4, the Appeal 
against the Turks, 1455, in nine quarto pages; the 
Calendar of 1457, and a Donatus of the presumed 
date of 1451, These works are in a large Gothic 
type, and have been ascribed both to (bitHiberg and 
Pfister. The paternity of these early undated work* 
has been, and still continues to he, a matter of de¬ 
pute, and in some eases the question has even been 
complicated by the doubt m to whether some of them 
were not block-books. Two works, known ai The 
Seven Joys of Mary, and The Basnom of Jr.nw 
Christ, claimed for Blister, are remarkable contain¬ 
ing illustrations from metal plates. 

Philology,— The knowledge, study, or love of 
languages, ami of the brandies rmnm tV*l with them, 
According to general use, philology eontprmo efy» 
molo &y> grammar, rhetoric*, poetry, and literar* criti¬ 
cism. 

Phonography,— A system of writing, by which 
each Hound of a language is represented In 
character or symbol; particularly, a method , 4 ' 4 SMf p 
hand writing used instead of stenography, tint of 
phonography has grown an attempt reemed t $trf the 
orthography of the English language f*tmttefk 
principles, and to establish a new alphabet {#« |$** 
used in printing. 

Phonotypy Tho urt of {.rintiiiK In , tr 

by chanuitero or typm rqmwutttitf tho of tl«< 

human voice, 

Photogalvanography. A jtntrc u ». ,*» list!., 
used) for tnuwfurring drawing, <t.\ to m.r.d In 
°l light. A w mwl«<tv<l *.*n.ltivo 

and bichromate of jtotiwh, amt t„ 
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contact with the photograph or drawing A mould 
is then taken from this plate after exposure, and an 
electrotype impression taken trom the mould, l his 
electrotype is used tor printing. The process is 
tedious,' requiring some weeks tor its completion. 

Photoglyph Exafiravinpr. A process invented 
bv Mr. Fox'Talhot, by which, through the agency of 
li'^ht, photographic and other transparent design* can 
be transferred to metal plates. It is performeil as 
follows: A solution of one part of gelatine in do parts 
of water is mixed with l parts of a saturated solution 
of bichromate of potash, and the mixture is poured 
over the steel or copper plates, and allowed to dry. 

It is then exposed, in contact with the object which 
it is desired to copy, in a printim*; frame, to the action j 
of light lor several minutes. After this exposure to 
lighC a little finely-powdered eopai is strewed oyer | 
the surface, and melted by the aid of heat. The 
design is m»w Helmd in by means of hydrochloric : 
acid, saturated with peroxide of iron, and diluted : 
with water, 'Hus attacks only the pails unacted on j 
bv light. When a sutlieieut d*q«th has been obtained, j 
the etching liquid is washed off and tin 4 plate cleaned j 
with soft* whiting. It enn then In* employed for j 
printing. . . . ' 

Photography. The art of producing pietures of j 
objects by the action of light on eheuiieally prepared | 
Hurfaees, or, in a more rest rioted sense, the art of 1 
producing such pictures on chemically prepared 
paper. 

Photography has gradually risen, and assumed a 
Bcientifte and praetieal form, from it series of neeb 
dentai experiments and observations, in 1722, Petit 
observed that solutions of nitrate of potash and 
muriate of ammonia crystallized more readily under 
the light than they did in darkness, Heheele, in 
1777, stated that a solution of silver in aeid of nitre 
poured on ehalk beeame btaek under the effeef of the 
sunlight, and that chloride of silver beeame black 
soonest under the violet ray, t 'omit Romford, in 
171)8, wrote a meuudr entitled An Inquiry concerning 
the Ohcmical Properties that have been attributed to 
Light, in whieh he endeavored to prove that tin* 
effeetH produced by sunlight upon metallic solutions 
were due to heat. This opinion wm refuted by llar¬ 
rup, in 1802, who proved that several of the salts of 
merettry wen* reduced by light and not by heat, 
Ritter, in bHUl, allowed the existence of rays In the 
Holar spectrum which are to be found beyond its 
visible limit*, and that these rays darkened chloride 
of silver. The effect of light and of the several eoL 
ored rays now uttraeted considerable attention, and 
observations were made by tlemrd, Htrbeek, IferthoL 
let, llerselud, Fmglefbdd, Wollaston, Davy, ami others, 

In 1802, a reiunrkahle article was prepared for the 
Journal of the Royal Institution of Ureal, Britain, by 
Thomas Wedgwood and Humphrey Davy, after 
wards ho widely known as Hir Humphrey Ihtvy, The 
paper was entitled An Aceoiint of a Method oft spy¬ 
ing Paintings upon i #hc«, and of Making Profiles by 
the Agency of Light upon Nitrate of Silver; with 


Observations by IL Davy. In the application of an 
optical instrument to imprint images of natural 
objects illuminated by the sunbeam or other source 
of light upon a sensitive chemical surface, this essay 
may he considered as containing the germ of the 
photographic art as at present practiced; and Davy 
concluded with these words:—Nothing but a method 
of preventing the unshaded parts of the delineations 
from being colored by exposure to the day, is want¬ 
ing to render this process as useful as it is elegant. 
Although so fairly commenced, these investigations 
were not pursued, and nothing was done in photog¬ 
raphy in Kughiml until l824, when Fox Talbot 
commenced experiments with the same view, but in 
absolute ignorance of what had been already accom¬ 
plished. In France, in 1812, Niepce undertook a 
series of experiments with the same intention as 
those pursued by Wedgwood in Rnglaml,—that is, to 
tix the images of the camera. He continued his 
experiments until 1827, when he achieved such suc¬ 
cess that he presented a memoir with specimens to 
the Royal Society of London; hut no notice was taken 
of the matter, for the reason that he did not reveal 
ht-s processes. In 18*21), Niepce made the acquaint¬ 
ance of Daguerre, who had at that time acquired 
considerable celebrity for his dioramie paintings, ami 
a partnership was formed, whieh continued until the 
death of Niepce, in 18:12, when it was continued by 
his son Isidore Niepce, In January, lSUP, Daguerre 
exhibited his first pictures, afterwards so widely 
known as Daguerreotypes, hut kept the process 
a ierret until the following July, Meanwhile Fox 
Talbot, in Kughimi, pursuing a similar train of inves¬ 
tigations, presented a paper to the Royal Society, 
January RR IMHh, entitled -Some Account of the Art 
of Photogenic Drawing, or the Process by whieh 
Natural Objects may be made to delineate them¬ 
selves without the Aid of the Artist’s Pencil. Another 
fommnuieatmu upon preparing sensitive paper and 
fixing the images obtained was presented by hint 
an the 21st of February; and he thus secured to him¬ 
self the priority of publication of a method for the 
production of sun-drawn pietures. The original pro¬ 
cess of Daguerre received its first improvement from 
Pi genu, and was greatly improved by Uoddard, in 
1810, who combined bromine with the original 
ehemieal iodine, and succeeded in rendering the plate 
much more sensitive. In the process of Talbot, 
iodide of silver was used, with nitrate of silver in 
excess, upon paper, to procure an image whieh 
remained lahmt until developed hy a solution of 
gallic aeid* The collodion process of Hcott Archer 
consist* of a film of collodion on glass, the collodion 
containing iodide of silver with an excess of nitrate, 
tile image being developed by pyro-gallie acid, or by 
mifpftiite of iron, introduced by R. Hunt tw a milwti- 
fcute for gallic acid. The elder Niepce, in the earlier 
years of his experiments, introduced a valuable pro- 
eeo, which he styled Ileliography, in which picture* 
were made upon a surface of bitumen laid upon a 
metal plate ami afterward* engraved hy add; the 
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bituminous surface being hardened by light so as to 
defy the action of the usual solvents, the shaded por¬ 
tions were affected by the solvents, and upon the 
removal of the shadows the plate was readily etched 
by aqua fortis. By a more recent process of Talbot, a 
sensitive film of bichromate of potash and gelatine is 
placed upon a steel plate; upon this surface a posi¬ 
tive photograph is made, and the gelatine becomes 
almost insoluble wherever the light falls through 
the positive. The shaded parts of the plate can then 
be etched by acid, and an engraved surface obtained 
that can be printed from with printing-ink. Instead 
of etching the plate produced by the effect of light on 
the gelatine, Pretsch has used liquids, and obtained 
therewith a grained image in relief, a mould from 
which can be electrotyped to form a copper-plate sur¬ 
face that can be used to print from. Pretsch has also 
produced plates to be used like wood engravings. 
Impressions from these plates can be conveyed to 
porcelain or glass, and burnt in by the enameler. 
Chromium was first applied to general photographic 
processes by Ponton and Becquerel. Pauncey and 
others have introduced methods by which pigments 
and inks are made to adhere only to the altered 
gelatine and chromium compound surface, on stone, 
glass, paper, porcelain, or metals. Niepce de Saint- 
Victor presented, during the years 1851 and 1852, 
several papers to the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
describing the method by which he made silver plates 
sensitive by chloride of copper, and reproduced upon 
them images in the natural colors of the objects. 
The method has been called Heliochromy. 

Photography has already become a distinct branch 
of printing; some enthusiasts have ventured to pre¬ 
dict that it will eventually be a formidable rival of 
all other forms of printing; but at present the slow¬ 
ness and cost of its processes seem to be insurmounta¬ 
ble barriers to the fulfillment of this prophecy. It 
has, however, already proved a valuable auxiliary, as 
designs can readily be photographed on wood for the 
use of the engraver (this art having been perfected 
by Mr. Benjamin F. Taylor, of Philadelphia), and 
photographed on stone or zinc in a manner which 
makes them available to lithographers; while various 
attempts have been made to produce cuts capable of 
being printed on typographic presses without the aid 
of an engraver. 

# Photo-Lithography.-- A method of printing on 
lithographic stones, by the aid of Photography, 
designs which can be printed by the ordinary litho¬ 
graphic processes. (See Lithography.) The Os¬ 
borne process for accomplishing this object is thus 
described in one of the publications of the American 
Photo-Lithographic Company: 

We desire to reproduce a given drawing. Taking 
it to the camera room, the photographer makes a 
negative of it, enlarging or reducing the size, or 
copying it equal scale, as may be required. This 
negative does not differ essentially from ordinary 
photographic negatives, save that greater care is used 
in its development, that every detail on the original 


may appear in the copy. Wo next print from this 
negative, by sunlight, upon a sensitized paper, care 
being taken that the exposure is uniformly exact. 
Having by these two operations obtained a photo¬ 
graph, or sun-print, of the drawing, we now proceed 
to transform this print into a tramd'er-sheet, which i 8 
accomplished by the several processes of inking, 
floating, and washing-off..thus completing the pho¬ 

tographic part of the reproduction. 

To transform the sun-print into a transfor-sheot, 
the entire surface is covered with transferdnk, pre¬ 
pared expressly for this purpose. This being done, 
it is floated upon boiling water, that the several 
ingredients in the ink and paper may coagulate and 
harmonize, and the print made ready for wad iing-off, 
which operation removes all superfluous ink from the 
surface, leaving it clean and ready for the stone, Wc 
now have a photographic transfer-sheet, wide!*, Iwdng 
placed upon the stone and transferred in the ordinary 
manner, gives m the desired photodtfhogmpb. 

From this point forward all U plain Holography, 
Any kind of paper or ink ordinarily rtttployrd in 
lithographic printing can be use*I; or the stone tuny 
be kept as an original stone to rrlnneder from, if 
preferred. 

Line engravings, wood-ruts, penolrawing^, engraved 
and drawn maps, manuscripts, nrrhheetural and 
mechanical drawings, music, printed nutlet, plain, 
etc., are copied full scale, reduced, or enlarged, as mav 
be required. Mach class of work will be a perfect fhr. 
simile of the original copy, and poors h at! its p^-ulmr 
characteristics. If, for instance, a woodcut hr repro¬ 
duced, no one would venture to assert that the 
reproduction was anything else than a womlwtit, 
every detail being so accurately preserved. 

The scope of process embraces nil drawn or engrave*! 
work which consists of black line** or outline nptm 
white paper. Mezzotint engravings and plndMgntpIts 
the process cannot grapple with. That h to nn%\ ir 
can produce any shade or tint poemsdn- a At or 
recognizable structure, hut not, a wadi or u n t %%hkh 
manifests an unbroken, stniefiirrle,^ t»f 

lig;ht and shade. Upon clone evaininaiiMii, u ^ dl hr 
seen that the finest woodmut c<»ii'o Us «*| a *, v*. ldayjr 1 * 
of lines, or marking*, which are pmvmh Cm 
themselves, yet separated from one number b* ,^00 
of greater or less size, which arc pulugb wb**r, A 
photograph, on the other hand, no main 1 b 
magnified, shows only tints of tuning oeVmoH 1 , 
gradually passing into tme another. The Y-uiuer rm 
be photo-lithographed, the latter ?, 
Photo-Raliiif Printing. \ 
for. printing pictures re madding phofoci -edi, bin 
which do not fade, ft was dHoovered In At 1 
bury, of lamdon, ami is called th** Wondmu, t 1 „ 

It is now in successful operation hi ilm I u*. •HaV.i 
an well as in England, and the tmefim p * <M 

recently described in The llmbigraplo-r, ,u 

The top floor is divided and stiVfbmM eur 
dry rooms for the different iimnipulatmne nf 
winch Is m ordinary pimbigmiflnr 
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in which arc made copies of printing drawings, arc made; and wo will proceed to the printing depart- 
furniture, machinery, people, or anything else, ani- mont and see how it is done. On one side of the 
mate or inanimate, of which it is intruded to produce room are two huge revolving tables. On each aide of 
pictures in quantity. In apartment No. I we see these stand six singular-looking pieces of machinery 
a pan of melting gelatine, such as is used for ('unking- with one jaw thrown up like that of an alligator set 
purposes, mixed with any desired pigment to give for Hies. In the mouth of one of these presses, level 
color to the gelatine, and a bichromate to make it upon tin' lower jaw, we place our plates. Near at 
sensitive to light. By a dexterous muvr of the hand, j hand is a stand with a heating apparatus. The 
this liquid, when of the consistency of syrup, is j printin' takes from this a bottle containing a warm 
poured upon a glass plate in quantity proper to mulct' i solution of gelatine and pigment similar to that used 
a thin sheet. This sheet is then placed in a drying* I in making the relief, only having no sensitizing agent 
box. When it is dry, it is ready for printing. This j in it. A little puddle of this solution is poured upon 
operation is performed exactly in the same way as j the plate, a piece of paper laid over the whole, and 
the photographic printer prints upon paper, only the | the upper jaw of the press brought down; this solu- 
gelatine sheet is substituted for the paper, and the j tiou is thus made to spread in all directions, to till in 
bichromate usrd us a soudti/,ing agent, instead of j tin' depression of the mould, and to adhere to the 
nitrate of silver. An ordiimn pin *t« 'graphic negative ’ paper firmly. While this is taking place, our printer 
is used, and used but omv; for after we have (exposed | turns his table, fills another press, and so on until six 
this I it t U* thin gelatine film, we have that which ; art' tilled. By the time he reaches the last, the print 
takes the place of the negative. We take our gelatine j in the first is ready to remove. He catches the paper 

sheet, after expo auv to the sun, into the second hy one corner, pulls gently, and the separation of the 

room, (’ailed the preparing room, where we fmd that picture from tin’ plate is readily made. Thus we 
some parts of it ha\e mm been rendered insoluble by have a beautiful picture; but further treatment is 
the light of the am. 11 i * well wa.drnd until all the , needed. It is now dried on a muslin sheet. When 

soluble parts are washed away, and then, holding it < dry, it is plunged into a solution of alum and water, 

up to the light, we have a p«-rf**et picture from otir . which tans it and really makes leather of it. It is 
negative in relict'. I*laee a white curd in contact ; again washed, dried, and mounted upon the card in 
with it, and we sec tin* newt beautiful of pictures, < tin* same manner as a photograph, 
full of delicate lights and shades made by the varied ' Phototypu, A process by means of which it is 
thicknesses of the dieet. proposed to supply cuts and plates for hnuk-illust.ru- 

This limpid, tuning film n taken int<» a third thou, It is based, as its name implies, on photog¬ 
room, where it is again well washed in order to j raphy, the commencement of the process being a 

remove all the bichromate. It i * then dried, and photographic plate either from a print or a drawing, 

after that it appears to ih a thin, horny sheet, hard \ From tin* photograph, after the employment of 

and tough. It K to all appearances, as fragile as ; certain intermediate means, a raised printing-surface 
glass, yet when in a tight place, so that it eatft )ield, j h obtained by tin* agency of tin* electrotype, 

it does its work valiantly, We call this the relief. r Phutoiypogrntphy. t hie of the processes by 

We take it up and carry it down to the hydraulic < which it is alleged that designs obtained by photog- 
press. We place it upon a steel plate lying ready for , raphy can be printed on typographic presses, without 
the work. A lead plate is then laid upon our relief, any aid from engravers. The following description 
and tin* whole is pu died in t In* piv.M, Now thea.sbUnnt 1 of a method which is said to have been successfully 
pumps away until the great jaw s nearly meet, You j mu ployed was eommunieuted to the French Photo- 
rush to look at the gauge, and you see that already j graphic Hoeietv, in April, IK 70 , by Lefman & Gourde!, 
the press is exerting one hundred and sixty tons a Parisian firm who claim to have demonstrated its 
atmospheric pres air*', A little imov, cries the relent j practicability: 

less Mr, t Whuff and a crank U then appealed to, to ; We declare that, the fust expositions of our process 
iuereuse the procure, Ah me! )ott say, our little 1 depend on the discovery of M, Poitevin in relation 
delicate relief is shattered into a Uminnuid pieces, and ; to the properties of chromic salts. Not long since, 
the lead plate mu died to an unrecognizable jelly, ; struck hy the inconvenient practices resulting from 
Let us see. The turning of a half inch screw releases j the necessity of having recourse to engraving in 
the pressure, and tloee aw Ud jaw < alow Iv part and order to obtain the reproduction of tin* principal 
allow you to remove the plates, and the relief between , works of industry, we succeeded, hy a series of peon* 
them. We fmd the lead plat*- U w lode, and uppar> •• liar processes, in obtaining some correct stereotype 
ently unchanged hy that terrible -epme/e, Turn up 1 plates, with which any printer can hereafter, with 
its face, and we see upon it the image of our relief, the greatest rapidity, print any quantity of indelible 

elegantly engraved in perfect detail, and not a line ' copies with printers' ink, If the reproduction of 

lost. The relief Hes unhmmed* ready and aide to j photographs from nature still leaves something 
perform the same feat a do/mi times without strain*" ; to he died red in the mode of execution, we shall 
ing or distorting im tender form, ; endeavor to bring it to a state of perfection. But ail 

Now, from them improved or engraved plates, : the stamped reproductions, whether of wood, copper 
which we shall, for brevity, call moulds, the prints ■ plate, aqua forlis, etc,, can already be produced with 
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a perfection that leaves nothing to be desired. The 
possibility of reducing it to a mathematical scale 
will be of great service to architects, inventors, and 
engineers. Manufacturers will equally find in this 
study a valuable resource, because it supplies the 
means of affording, at little expense and with great 
rapidity, exact copies of their productions, whether 
in bronze, jewelry, furniture, machines, etc. 

We shall close this communication with a few 
remarks on our method of proceeding: The gelatine 
(or mucilage), dissolved in its equivalent of water 
and saturated with bichromate of potash, is liquefied 
and spread on a sheet of paper. This paper, dried 
once, is stamped with a negative, then inked until it 
blends. The print obtained is traced upon a sheet 
of smooth zinc, and serves to economize the continual 
applications that would have been made by means 
of the azotic acid. One impression is sufficient, and 
there is nothing more to do but to mount the stereo¬ 
type obtained upon wood of sufficient thickness, and 
the operation is complete; it is then ready to be 
delivered to the printer. The price at which we can 
deliver our stereotype plates is from ten to fifteen 
centimes a square—one-third inch. 

Accompanying this communication, Messrs. Lef- 
man & Lourdel submitted to the Society several 
typographical printed proofs, obtained on the zinc by 
means of the chromatic gelatine, with the methods 
they employ, and they also submitted a stereotype 
plate which was shown as a specimen of their 
work. 

Photozincography.—A process for transferring 
accurate copies of manuscripts or drawings to zinc. 
Paper is washed over with a solution of gum contain¬ 
ing bichromate of potash, and allowed to dry in a 
dark room. It is then placed in contact with the 
manuscript or design, and exposed to the action of 
light in a photographic printing-frame. After ex¬ 
posure, the whole surface of the prepared paper is 
coated with lithographic ink, and then a stream of 
hot water is sluiced over it. The parts that have 
been exposed to light have become insoluble in water, 
and remain unaffected, while the remainder is washed 
off. The outline thus obtained can then be at once 
transferred to zinc. 

Phrase.—A manner of expression, either in writ¬ 
ten or spoken language. The word is also used to 
indicate a word or words used with some peculiarity 
of style, as an idiomatic expression quoted from a 
foreign tongue for its brevity and force, or as convey¬ 
ing an idea peculiar to the people from whom it is 
derived: thus, the English language has borrowed the 
phrase dolce far niente , or sweet doing-nothing, from 
the Italian, and beau-monde, or the fine world, or the 
world of fashion, from the French. 

Pi.—A mass of letters disarranged and in confu¬ 
sion. 

Pica.—A type one size larger than Small Pica. 
It is also frequently used as a standard of measure¬ 
ment, the size of leads, furniture, and wood-letter 
being indicated by their relation to a Pica em. 


small quantity of dirt, or paper, or a 
piece of composition roller, which adheres to the fare 
of the type, and causes an unsightly dark spot to 
appear on the printed form. In stereotyping, a small 
point of metal, resulting from a slight defect in the 
mould. Picks are removed hv the stereo type din inker 
by means of a sharp bodkin-like tool. 

Pick-Brush. —A brush used to give parts of & 
form or cuts a more than ordinary eleamug, when 
clogged with dirt or ink. The best kinds of tooth- or 
nail-brushes are used for these purples. In pre¬ 
paring cuts for stereotype moulding, any hard, greasy 
substances remaining between the lines of a eut 
are removed by rubbing spirits of turpentine over 
the face of the eut, applying fire thereto, allowing 
the turpentine to burn long enough to ratne the heat 
to loosen the foreign substance, ami, after extinguish, 
ing the flame, applying the pick-brush briskly over 
the face of the eut. 

Picker.-— A kind of spike or bodkin, used by 
type-founders for picking out imperfect fetters. 

Picture.— Any representation or likened of one 
or more objects, generally, but not iteer**airily, re¬ 
stricted to a delineation upon a plane *mrtVe. 

Piette, Louis, was born in Belgium in In¬ 
tended for the bar, he studied at Met/, Strashurg, 
and finally at Paris, where he received hr* decree 
with distinction. Family reasons, however, obliged 
him to abandon ids profession and take charge of his 
father’s paper-mill, at billing, near Ruir Lotus, in 
Prussia. Finding no work to guide hiiu m ltd taw 
business, he soon collected the result of his own 
labors and observations, and published, for the bejufa 
of others, Ids Treatise on the Maun far fine of Paper, 
in 1881, written in French, For this the fferfm So¬ 
ciety for the Encouragement of Imhmtry and of the 
Arts and Trades made him n member utel gate him 
a gold medal, 

in 1888 he published, in Herman, hi -4 ttrrf remark* 
able work on straw paper, to be note ed ie-rMM 
Other practical works followed; and if *> mm worthy 
that several of them were in the infers! *4 workup, 
men. The King of Prussia gave him flu md- 9 *4 the 
Red Eagle; and, to show that h< eonid ,it«dl 

a» write, he obtained, id different e\h»U?o mobth 
for his paper. In I HoH lie pnbtmhrd Iim vwt mu 
colored papers, which will ;mun hr 

In 1854 he removed to France and r 4 hb 

Journal dm FttMntnte dr iUjdn*, '|'bm e*?e 

tinned after his death by ItU widow, aod om*- let 
death by others, is one of tie* most -.MM" Me 
nical journals of our day, ami is d $M 

abundant illustrations, with -‘qmmfioees *4 
kinds of paper and paper imifnnit f H f, v * p fi1 h 4 
characteristic of FieUeb works. Who, tb ,, ei M 
trouble of this mode of itineration utr ** ne idcM, 
it will bo seen that such books eouht * miU fmws 
one who had a labor of love to §« 

His greater work on pafwr of Maw /tM 
tennis appeared, In 2 Y«k, in J*b|, 40 \ Mi ,uHUr 
in the same year* He died in duly, 1 4 
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Without possessing a scientific education, his forty-one distinct tints, it will be easy to detect any 

thorough earnestness, his clear-headed good sense, desired one, or the two between which it lies; this 

and his truthfulness, with his desire to inform others, feature of the work renders it an invaluable guide 

enabled him to splendidly illustrate and to greatly to manufacturers of colored paper, saving them time 

advance Ins art. and giving a direct indication for variation in any 

J)ie Fabrication des Fit picrcs a as St rob and vie fen direction. 

andren Substanzen im (frossen, cA*. Von U Piette, The next part of the book gives an account, with 
Coin, 18118. specimens, of a new mode of giving colored figures 

This work gives a good idea of the processes then to paper in the act of formation. We cannot; describe 

used for making straw paper, with many notices of this, but it may be semi substantially in some of the 

other materials; hut its groat value consists in the one later United States currency bills, with a wavy colored 

hundred and sixty specimens with winch it is Ulus* addition across the face, 

trated. Paper from eaoh kind of straw is shown by At the end of the volume there is a very good set 

itself, and unbleaehod, then in combinations, two and of illustrations of the contrast of colors as worked 

two, and finally mixed with rags. Afterwards, on out by (-hevreul, the specimens being made of strips 

pages of eolored or uuhleaehed straw paper, there of colored paper, 

are bleached specimens in a similar order. / He Fabrication drs I\tpleres a as Strok, Ilea, etc., 

There can be no doubt that this work had an etc,, im t frossen, * * Von Louis Finite, (kiln, Dresden, 
important inllueuee upon the introduction of straw Paris, 1K«U, 

paper. In out' way alone an immense advuuee was I This work is a natural outgrowth of the. first 
made. With tin* spool mens before him, eaeh paper- I similar one by this author. In it he describes the 
maker could already start beyond this experience in new* processes, rotating boilers, etc,; he. also intro- 

auy direction desired: in short, he was saved ju4 so i duces an account of new paper materials and ear- 
much of experiment. Notwithstanding tin* later ami reetly enlarges upon old ones. This part of the 

larger books on the same subject, this work, In our work alone is in every way excellent. But the 

opinion has special value, ami no pupm maker, highest merit lies m its illustrat ions by specimens, 
especially of straw paper, can have his library rone Of these there are more than three hundred. And 

plcte without it. by leaving out different degrees of bleaching of the 

With great good sense, the author seems to have same material, and introducing a large number of 

avoided the now common error, of endeavoring to new substances, tin* total value is greatly increased, 
show that tin* bent, Lind of paper can be made of : Bendes tin* large number of straw papers, there an* a 
every different substance, ami has only aimed to show j dozen specimens of wood paper. Pine cones, halves 
what could he done by simple treatment for each * of trees, etc., are represented. Among the new 
material. He had in his country a wider range of j materials we find Jute, Yucca, Plsang, Palmetto, 
quality to supply, even for writing-paper, at a time j Aloe, and others. Finally, there arc fourteen speed- 
when our wrappine paper was required to be as whip* ■ mens of paper made from leather, either without 
as tin* best writing paper, ' addition or with various additions of different mate- 

At tin* time this book was published, tin* author j rials, If is needless to dwell upon the value of tins 

evidently had no great fancy for paper made of wood; ' hook to the paper-maker. 

he gives a handsome shaving as a specimen of Home-' ; Pi$?« A pressman was formerly frequently so 

tiling better. Hiuee then wr have seen cards printed called by compositors, The use of this class of words 

on such slices, and by tin* machine invented long ago is, happily, growing less common every day, 

by Pape, of Paris, we can have slices of wood large Pitfoon-HotoH* 'Unusually wide spaces between 
enough to take the pine** even of wall paper, words, caused by the carelessness or want of taste of 

kJssais sar fa t b/om/mo drn PUc# a Papier *t sur fa the workman. The wonl is used disrespectfully in 

Fabrication direetc tie pit piers de feint are npcm an this sense, but m east's of extreme hurry, as on news- 
nouveau Pmrd?\ c/e M par Bourn Piette, etc, Baris, paper work, where short takes have to he. quickly 
Irtoij, This work contain < three hundred and fifty justified to make even, pigeon-holes arc unavoidable, 
specimens. In the first place, it gives twenty one Plymouth Hie coloring sulmtanee used in paint- 
specimens of the various qualities of rugs, or, rather, inp or hi printing-inks, 

twice twentyome, for each quality has im duplicate Film ■ -A heap of paper in the wareroom or press- 
variation, We know of no other book containing room, 

Mich a representation of the whole scale of mgs as Fliwutrtl,—A written nr printed paper pasted up 
known to commerce, in a place of public resort. 

Next follows a very good account of the ordinary j Hagiiirium, ■ -A literary theft consisting in the 
materials for coloring paper pulp, Then there is a j appropriation of the ideas or words of another author 
aeries of three hundred and fortyome specimens of and claiming them m original, 
colored papers, made by one or more coloring sub* Pl&ttftf, -A block of hard wood, perfectly amooth 
stance*, or by their mixture with originally variously and even on the face, used for planing down the 
colored mgs, Kneh specimen has its precise formula type In it form, A useful ntm for general purpose** 
recorded. In a scale embracing three hundred and w nine Inches long, four and a half indie# broad, 
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and two inches deep. For newspaper work larger 
sizes are occasionally employed. A groove usually 
runs along the two longer edges, to enable the work¬ 
man to handle it readily. 

Plantin, Christopher.—A printer of Antwerp, 
generally considered as the most successful typogra¬ 
pher of the sixteenth century. He was born near 
Tours, in France, in 1514, and studied his art under 
the king’s printer at Caen. He established himself 
at Antwerp, where he published, in 1555, a duode¬ 
cimo volume, which he poetically styles, in the 
dedication, the first blossom from the garden of 
his printing-press. Plantin gradually extended his 
establishment, until in 1576, when he was visited by 
De Thou, celebrated as the patron of fine printing, 
he had seventeen presses in constant employment, 
and was spending above two hundred florins per day 
in wages to his workmen. His office was one of the 
ornaments of the city of Antwerp, and he became so 
celebrated for the excellence of his typography that 
the King of Spain conferred upon him the title of 
Archi-typographus, with a very handsome salary, and 
a species of patent for printing certain religious 
works, with which he almost exclusively supplied 
both Europe and the Indies. The King of France 
endeavored to prevail upon Plantin to return to 
France, but he preferred to remain in Antwerp, and 
finally established branch printing-houses at Leyden 
and Paris. Plantin was exceedingly liberal in his 
expenditures, retaining the services of a number of 
men of great learning as the correctors of his press, 
and lavishing large sums upon all the details of his 
business, in order to insure accuracy and beauty. 
He died in 1589, and left a large property to be 
divided among his children. He had no son, and 
his three daughters having married men connected 
with typography, either as practical printers or cor¬ 
rectors of the press, Plantin left his three establish¬ 
ments to them as their dower. John Moret or 
Moretus, the husband of the second daughter, suc¬ 
ceeded Plantin in the principal establishment at 
Antwerp, and the office was still in the possession of 
a direct descendant in the year 1817, being especially 
remarkable as retaining the old establishment without 
essential modifications, while all the modern im¬ 
provements in the art had been introduced. One of 
the most remarkable productions of Plan tin’s press 
was the celebrated Polyglot Bible printed at Antwerp 
between the years 1561 and 1572, by authority of 
Philip II. of Spain, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Chaldaic, in eight folio volumes. Only five hundred 
copies were printed, and a large portion of the edition 
was lost in a wreck at sea, on the passage to Spain. 
It has been said of Plantin that, although Jenson 
and Stephens had equal elegance, Aldus and Froben 
equal zeal, yet take the entire works of Plantin, they 
cannot be equaled, certainly not excelled. 

Planting: Sorts.—When certain sorts run short 
upon a particular work, and one compositor having a 
good quantity hides them from his companions, he 
is said to plant them. 


Plat©.—A page of stereotype, electrotype* or fixed 
metallic type. 

Platen.—That parti of the press which descends 
on the form (protected by the blanket, tvmpans, etc,) 
and effects the impression. 

Platen Press or Machine.— - A press in which 
the impression is (‘fleeted by a flat platen, as dm. 
tinguished from one in which it is made by a cylin¬ 
drical or other impressing surface. Very few of the 
large power-presses are platen machines, the Adanm 
Press being an exception to the general rule? hut a 
large proportion of the small job presses are platen 
machines. 

Plate-paper.— A heavy* spongy paper, manufac¬ 
tured expressly for printing from engraved plates. 
It receives the most delicate Hues freely* and takes 
the impression of printers’ ink readily. 

Plate-Printing. * «This term h now commonly 
applied to the description of printing formerly called 
copperplate printing, the name having been chitugrd 
in consequence of the general substitutes of 
for copper plates. It differs radically from typo¬ 
graphical printing in the fact that the hollow 4 of the 
plate used, instead of its elevation*, are reproduced 
on the printed shorty the philosophy of the prntvM 
being that pressure on the elasticity of cloth blankets 
forces moist paper to enter the indentation^ of a plate 
and take up all the black ink from it, The wit face 
of the plate, after being supplied with a liquid 
ink than that used in typographic printing, k care¬ 
fully cleansed before each impression* that nemk 
may be deposited upon the paper printed esyept that 
which sinks into the depressions of the plate. loir 
an illustration of tin 1 press u*ed. srr i h o'lmunmvtK 
PiU'KS. Flute or copperplate printing continue* to 
furnish tins highest type of arfiUte evrellenro* tm 
other system of printing with black ink only htbig 
capable of producing specimens equal to fiMNd&n 
mezzotint and steel engrauug *, Horn** of n * arluev^ 
meats are described under %ari*m t he ml mg * in tiny 
work. (Hoc Uanr-Notu I’tu.vrt&ity 
Pleonasm.' Tin* use of more twd* than uni 
necessary; a redundant form of e.%pr*vMoui, 
Pocket-Edition. A publication m 4 tofy m 
small that it may be carried in a p*** * g^jo-ntliy, 

a small hound hook. 

Poetry. Metrical emnpootum, 

The lofty office of punting* im fund mmc ,4 pvytmi. 
neat embodiment to thought* and n*«i r u vivm# 
hut multiplying its form of evprr^mm, hat to qm*ntly 
become the chosen theme of tlm pm to 1 v * pvt r» 
ously and plainly tie wilted tie pown, bay 1 ^*#1 

and evil, in his apostrophe; 

How shall t tiov , jf| n p 

Thou gwt «i 1,to •,->* 

% then Hifitgttui, bihrOy m 4 

Ikort their mthe nee, *4* cm* 

Jly thee* wtitm* plroawi thm Pia? ; * n »a f 

billuami, nmkr nifit* %u r % r a_ 

Thou fmutUm ** whed* the > 4 

Them over huhldmg spring of **,4;,», ir , 
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Liko Kdon’s dread probationary tree, 

Knowledge of good and evil in from thee. 

The security against loss which literature has 
gained from the invention and increase of printing*, 
has frequently been expressed, and from the host of 
quotations, space permits the culling of only a few, 
viz.; 

What numorous worthies whom with lyres high .strung 
In pompous strains trait munuNeripta <moo sung. 

To tiuio'H abyss arc with their vouchers toat, 

Nor one memorial of evisfeime boast! 

But living merit (still, alas! uppowsU 
Now sees the gulf of black oldiv ion closed; 

Hers present envy impotently rave, 

Anti pants tor lamest praise beyond the grave; 

Firm ami exalted o'er its way war*! fate, 

Fees the fair page for fame's impression watt, 

And safe, in just posterity’s reward, 

Consigns Its glory to the future bard, 

The brave ami good, prepared to live in death, 

With unreluetanf modes shall ,vie{d Hour breath, 

Whde latest times Newton entire shall boast, 

Nor mourn a Huron, Locke, or Milt*m lost. 

Years are the teeth of Time, whieh sitftly eat, I 

Ami wear out euriotn b*mki m matt tetri ipt, j 

Fire is the seythe, wherein he *b»wu *tofh mow ! 

Ten thousand pteetous t olumei at a bbiw ; j 

Blest printing, hod of all hr* iwge withstands ; 

Ami often ehuum his feet, ami tm* Itm hand*; ! 

Resumed from whom Imre various authors meet, | 

And, all united, term a splendid treat, S 

Ho numerous flowers in *me rleh tunegay join, j 

Ami still more fragrant smell and brighter shine, 

I 

Heienee now dreadt on honks no h**ly war; j 

Thus multiplied, and thus dispelled so tar, ! 

Hhe smiles suiting, doom'd tt» more to dwell 
'Midst moths and eobweln, m a friar*”) eel! : j 

To ms* her Livy, and m**»d bnorhl non, j 

The prey *»f worms amt pop**?*, of tbillsi and flts.ni; ! 

To tmutru, half eaten Taeifu?*, thy late, 

Tin* dread of law lev* ,sway, ami craft of .state. 

Her bohl maehme redermn the patnm*';* tame 
From royal malice, and tip* bigotN flam**; 

To bounded thrones diqday i the legal plan, 

And vindicate* the dignity of mam 

Tyrants ami tnn*% in Imt, lose hall their power. 

And Keaum Mudl subsnt, though boils devour. 

The inevitable effort of printing in the rliffumon «»f 
education mining till ebimma whs curly fhremmn, and 
before the close of file fifteenth century a French 
historian, a Mlttuneh conservative of Ids generation, 
nneered alike at tfte dDeny cries of Columbus and tl.«■ 
Invention of Cutenherg. Hit condemnation of the 
prena may be fairly translated in the following line-: 

I’ve .n*oi a mighty throng 
<ff printed book i and 
To draw to suudnmi way •* 

The poor mrn **t our day i; 

By ttliielt llrW tangle* | practice, 

We nonii nltait ace the hod |i ( 

Our,ifrwi i will swarm with scholar# I 

Without e leu si or collart*, j 


With Bibles, books, and codioes* 

As cheap as tape for bodices. 

John Met Terry's poem, The Press, is one of the 
most, elaborate tributes to printing; but it is at once so 
well known, and so lengthy, as to need only to be 
referred to for its acknowledged merit. 

The printers of Kdinburgh celebrated the Pith of 
July, 1 S.TT, as the fourth centenary of the invention 
of Uutenherg, and at the festival the following song, 
composed by one printer, was sung by another of the 
fraternity: - 

W him Liberty first naught a home on the earth, 

No altar the goddess eouhl find, 

Till art’s grandest triumph to Printing gave birth, 

Ami her temple .she ream! to the miud. 

Tin* phantoms of Ignoranee .shrunk from her sight, 

Anti fyninny's visage grew wan, 

As wihlly he traeed, in the Volume *»f Light, 

The pbulge of redemption to man! 

All hail the return of the glorious day 
When Freedom her banner unfurled, 

Ami sprung from flu* Press the Promethean ray 
That dawned *m a slumbering world ; 

When Si-arnee, exulting in freedom and might, 

I nvriled to the nations h«*r eye, 

An*l wav e*l frmu her fressen, refulgent in light, 

A glory that never unit dim 

Ureaf ark of our freedom ! the Press we adore— 

Our glory and power are in thee; 

A v nice thou hast wafted to earth's farthest shore, 

The shout of the great ami the free. 

The .slave’* galling tetters are burnt by thy might, 

The empire of reason is thine; 

And mdtoui rejoice In the glorious light 
Whieh Hows from a fountain divine. 

In Dublin, during the last century, among the 
| poems chosen to be printed during the procession 
on the Lord Mayor’s tiny, for distribution to the 
crowd, were the following lines by Mrs, (Irierson, the 
wife of tin* King’s printer, anti herself a skillful com- 
p*«4tor; 

Bail* mystic art! whieh men like angels taught, 

To #p**ak to eyes*, and paint embodied thought 1 
The deaf amt dumb, bint skill, relieve*! by thee, 

We make torn morne perform the ta*k of three* 

We see we hear we touch the head ami In art, 

Ami fake or give what each hut yields in part; 

With the hard taws of dbnume we dispense, 

Ami, without sound, apart, commune in reuse; 

\ irw, though routined, nay, rule tins earthly ludh 
Ami travel o'er the wide expanded all, 

Betid letters* Hum with living notions fraught 
Prove to the hou! the telescope of thought; 

To mortal life immortal honor give, 

Ami hi*| all deeds* ami titles la.it and live. 

In minty life, Fdernity we fiwlr, 

View the first age?*, and inform the lied j 
Art?*, tliMory, haws, we purchase with a look, 

And keep, like Fate, nil nature in a Hook. 

In Attierteit, Philip Freneau, in 17HH, wrote tin 
iMtinirstble dm*ription of the country printing-otUce, 
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Every stanza is excellent, but it is too long for inser¬ 
tion, and but a few lines must suffice: 

Abreast the inn, a tree before the door, 

A Printing-Office lifts its humble head, 

Where busy Typo journals doth explore 

Por news that is through all the village read. 

Who year from year (so cruel is his lot) 

Is author, pressman, devil—and what not. 

Fame says, he is an odd and curious wight. 

Pond to distraction of his native place; 

In sense not very dull nor very bright, . 

Yet shows some marks of humor in his face: 

One who can pen an anecdote complete, 

Or plague the parson with the mackled sheet. 

Three times a week, by nimble geldings drawn, 

A stage arrives; but scarcely deigns to stop. 

Unless the driver, far in liquor gone, 

Has made some business for the blacksmith’s shop ; 
Then comes this printer’s harvest-time of nows, 
Welcome alike from Christians, Turks, or Jews. 

Each passenger he eyes with curious glance. 

And, if his phiz be marked of courteous kind, 

To conversation, straight, he makes advance, 

Hoping, from thence, some paragraph to find, 

Some odd adventure, something new and rare, 

To set the town agape, and make it stare. 

All is not truth (’tis said) that travelers tell; 

So much the better for this man of news; 

Por hence the country round, who know him well. 

Will, if he print some lies, his lies excuse; 
Earthquakes and battles, shipwrecks, myriads slain, 

If false or true, alike to him are gain. 

Ask you what matter fills his various page ? 

A mere farrago ’tis of mingled things ; 

Whate’er is done on Madam Terra’s stage, 

He to the knowledge of his townsmen brings; 

One while, he tells of monarchs run away ; 

And now, of witches drowned in Buzzard’s Bay. 

Some miracles he makes, and some ho steals; 

Half nature’s works are giants in his eyes ; 

Much, very much, in wonderment he deals. 

New Hampshire apples grown to pumpkin size, 
Pumpkins almost as large as country inns, 

And ladies bearing each three lovely twins. 

One of the most popular and successful poems on 
the subject, in America, is Mr. MacKellaris admirable 
Song of the Printer (see MacKellar). A similar 
theme has received a different handling in the follow¬ 
ing: 

A song for the Press—more potent far 
Than the fiat of crowned king— 

Than the cohorts of war—than the steel-clad men 
That the mightiest chief can bring. 

Kingdom and tower, and the palace-wall. 

That have braved a century’s might, 

Crumble in ruin, and totter and fall, 

When the Press wakes the giant Right. 

A song for the Press! Like the armed men 
That rushed over Rome’s ivied wall, 

When liberty swayed and trampled in dust 
Caesar’s pride and judgment-hall: 


So its silent step wakes the down-trod one, 

»Mid his thraldom, hii fmv and gtoom, 

And thunders in wrath round the nrowtted king, 
Foretelling of death and of glotwn! 

A song for the Press—the east-born star! 

Of true religion -of liberty power 
Entrain meted by wealth, by patten minwayed, 

’Tia the index—the scribe of each hours 
And still shall remain—still the slender type 
Shall eliek, and all nation* blew. 

And the last star from earth that »urr fadrs mi 
R® the God-modeled Priming Press) 

William lUm Wallace l\m written a 

which, in its true mid lefty lmtwt f muktv* a prrnul 

boko ran ak aukku*** km-toh, 

I’m of the Press! Pm of Itw 
My throne ft simple ehalrt 
I ask no other majesty 
Than strikes the gaser there* 

The horse of ft re obeys my twit i 
My oouriors walk the sea; 

The lightnings lift their turning tannest 
At art’s iioiiiBiiiiiti# for me. 

I’m of the 1'mnt Pin of ih* ITmh* 

l>o monarch* wear the erowu? 

I waft my pen aeross my page. 

And orowns have tumbled down. 

Tho olowdrt Hour on rho md i'-hi 
W ithout, the thunder rolls i 
Within, I brood the c§ulel thought 
That ehangre all the suuts. 

Pm of I ho IhfH * Pin <»l t 
The dead around me throng; 

Tlifor awful nfovi whtipM 
Tiioir turbid fliv’i 
From t Sirin I gut tin piy no l 

Nor lirrd |oito t. 

My tilltli tti tfod ter 40 

lit gave his uni terse. 

Pin of tie* I'm of lb, 

Mj Ipnl i udodris- 4 r > |.», 

Mill* fltntis I U Mn in U fo 

And ir.M tie* ibMi An I 
I give my band to alt my ra*«* 

My ap.it I hi didn't i" I 

t ift> etc. * t f »u>l n\ j 
A!o*n% of44*' to b 

The pmw r of the nhtth jdm, .ui | ^ ,y.,| n ^ tU 

Hocirty* ;if** Shn iI 4 i d* e nfo ‘4 tu ? ♦ ■ y, . ,> t brttA 

which appear***I nrhpnaU* in 

Magnxino; 

mn i tivuhh 

Hr m Pi 4, v. & | m < b l(% 

By the 1y.nN <• v, . , 4< 

All Mlfowfc nr h,> \,>l< . ? 1 4 

Alt tt«tb*vM, thr 10414, w,v " s-*- , 4 

And UrM ?*> t fo-n | lb.' * ,, 3 , < *i,' 

As ttloaty h* obu Un r,- n r< ^ ,, n \ 

And d»th llio imf.tvon 1 - bn y , , t1 

Will* tl$ft joy of |r%! 4 !, s ni .4, 

And linifM n u,- ^ ^ r . , , u ;J lW , 

Wvrn now fH4«4MuVi u, 
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Yot the Printer still worked at his lonely post, 

As slowly ho gathered his mighty iumt. 

And there lay the merehant all pillowed in down. 

And building bright hopes for the morrow. 

Nor dreamed he that Pate was then weaving a wand 
That wouhl bring him tear and sorrow ; 

Yet the Printer was there in Inn shadowy noon, 

And he set in his framework that rieh man’s doom! 

The young wife wan sleeping* whom latidy had bound 
The ties that death only ran sever; 

And dreaming she started, yet, woke with a smile, 

Pm* she thought they were parted forever! 

Hut the Printer was choking the types that would tell, 
On the morrow, the truth of that midnight spelt 2 

And there lay the sfatestmut, whom feverish brow 
And restless the pillow was prnung* 

per he felt through flu* shadowy mist of his dream 
Jdts loftiest hopes now puawmiing; 

Yet the Printer worked on 'mid alienee and gloom, 
Anti dug for Ambition its lowliest tomb. 

And slowly the workman went gathering up 
lib budget of gttef and of gladuesi ; 

A wreath for the noble, a grave for the low 1 , 

For the happy, a eup lull of ladueri; 

Strange ,-ooriei of wonder, to enchant the oar, 

And dark onert of terror, to eurdie with fear. 



Of all the types in a printer’s hand, 

Fommend me to the Ampersand, 

Por he’s the gentleman (seems to me) 

Of the typographical eompauie. 

O my nice little Amperzand, 

My graceful, swanlike Amperzand. 

Nothing that Oadmus ever planned 
Kg unis my elegant Ampersand I 

Many a letter your writers hate, 

Fgly il> 4 ’ with his tail so straight, 

-Y, that makes you eross as a hear, 

Ami */, % that helps you with zounds to swear. 

Hut not, my nice little Amperzand, 

My easily dashed oil’ Amperzand, 

Any odd shape folks understand 
To mean my Protean Amperzand! 

Nothing for him that’s stareh or stiff; 

Never he’s used in seold or tiff ,* 

Htate epistles, so dull and grand, 

.Mustn’t eontain I he shortened and. 

No, my nice little Amperzand, 

You are good for those who’re jolly and bland; 
In day * when letters were dried with Sand 
Old frumps wouldn’t use my Amperzand! 


Pull strange are the tales which that datk host ahull bear 
To palaee and eot on the morrow ; 

Oh, welcome, thrice welcome to many a heart! 

To many a bearer of sorrow ; 

it shall go like the wind and wambuing air, 

Por life and its changes are impo-cmd iloue. 

Of the numerous ewtleid and Hfttttdfig pnrodtrs 

which appear in tlm romemporaueous journals, men * 
tiun can he merely made; ami tin* complaints in 
which editors, proof reader*, and printer*! bewail their 
griefs and give their sorrows words, appear, like much 
of the other literature thr which flu* world is indebted 
to tin* printer, in nn ummymou* form, A large 
number of fugitive verges show- aim their paternity by j 
being full i«> overflowing of the professional puns in 
which printer* are uneft adepts, < Hie of the earliest 
of these is a curium and elaborate poem which 
appeared in London in r/od, under tin* title of A 
< dutemplntiouon the My defy of -Minds Regeneration, 
in Allusion to the My dery of Print tug • n few 11 him 
will he sulheient to exhibit the quaint language cm 
ployed, nn d the peculiar method of treatment: 

Ureal bled M i der Pender, come 
Into th,\ compo-ung loom; 

Make, 0 neikc ton s»»up and sensei 
The upper and Itm lowc* caa*^; 

And thy hug** alphabet of goeao 
The Inftrf, W'hhdi being eirsr hi, 


Put he is d* ar iu old friendship^ cull, 

Hr when love In laughing through holy mirawl, 

Fume A dine, *1 have bachelor's fare, 

Fume, *1 nt keep you a round A square. 

Y*s, mv nice little Amperzand 
Never must Into a word expand, 

Feufle sign of infection .stand, 

My kind, familiar Amperzand, 

IT unfed IoIfh, Kino holes made by tin* pointy 
by which the second and succeeding impremionH urn 

registered* 

Foiubn Trn* thin pteees of metal, each having 
points projecting from one end. They art* fixed to 
the fympan of hand-presses and at mu* power-prawnc#, 
to went re good register. 

j Fciitte, of PuuoUmtkm. In a general sense, 
[ idl tin* characters used in punctuation and as marks 
I of reference arc HometimeH called points; but thin 
| term was formerly confined to the comma, Memieoloin 
| colon, period, note of interrogation, and exelnmatlon 
s point. Wilson, in Ids work on punetuation, divides 
points info three classes, viz.: I, Urnmmntteal points, 
including tin* comma, semicolon, cohm, and period, 
Ik Urammstticiil and Uhetorieul points, including the 
note of interrogation, the note of exclamation, the 
marks of purenthems, and the flash, tk Letter, HyL 
lahit', and Quotation points, including the apostrophe, 
the hyphen, and tin* marks of quotation. 

Foint-HcruWH* Two small bolts with screws at 


ii liable flom fudoUnioiic in tin* end which go through holes In the tynipiitin 

They are square-headed, with u nut on the upper 
That graceful, convenient little superfluity which able, and serve to fix the points securely to the 
(doacs the grand army of tin* alphabet was thus tub tympnn. 

mirably apostrophised by Lunch; Polotulcs. * That department of literature con* 
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taining controversial writings, especially upon theo- 
logical subjects. 

Poles.— Strips of wood fixed across a room, on 
which printed paper is hung to dry. 

Polo, Marco.—A Venetian traveler, who returned 
to Venice from Asia in the year 1295, bringing with 
him a specimen of the printed paper-money of China, 
and a knowledge of printing from wooden blocks as 
practiced by the Chinese, which probably led to the 
introduction of the manufacture of playing-cards 
into Venice. Marco Polo, a nobleman of Venice, 
was born in 1250. Shortly after his birth his father 
and uncle sailed on a trading-expedition for Con¬ 
stantinople, where, changing their merchandise into 
the more convenient form of jewels, they proceeded 
into Asia, passed several years in Bokhara, and 
afterwards visited Cathay, where they were treated 
with great honor, and intrusted by Kublai Khan 
with an embassy to the Pope. They reached Rome 
just after the death of Clement IV., and, after waiting 
two years for the postponed election, set out again 
for the East in 1271, taking with them Marco Polo, 
then just twenty-one years of age. After a vacancy 
in the Pontifical Chair for nearly three years, Gre¬ 
gory X., at that time in Palestine with Edward I. of 
England, was elected Pope, and he immediately 
dispatched messengers, who reached the ambassadors 
in Armenia and supplied them with letters and 
presents for the Khan. Marco Polo was received 
into favor by Kublai Khan, appointed to an office 
near his person, several times sent as ambassador into 
northern and southern China and Thibet, and finally 
made governor of a city. Marco Polo and his 
father and uncle acquired great wealth in China and 
Cathay, and finally returned home with special 
honor, offering their fleet of fourteen ships as a con¬ 
veyance for the daughter of Kublai Khan, who was 
affianced to the King of Persia. Thus officiating as 
the guard of honor of the princess and her train, they 
touched at various cities on their route, and upon 
their arrival in Persia were entertained with great 
magnificence for nine months. Thence they traveled 
by land to Trebizond, and reached Venice after an 
absence of twenty-four years. Maffeo, the uncle, 
became one of the chief magistrates of Venice. 
Marco Polo was intrusted with the command of a 
galley against the Genoese, by whom he was taken 
prisoner; and during this captivity he wrote an 
account of his travels, which was finished in 1298. 
It is believed that it was first written in French, and 
afterwards translated into Latin during Polo’s life¬ 
time. After several years’ imprisonment, he returned 
to Venice, where he married and had two daughters. 
He died in 1324, asseverating to his latest breath the 
truth of his narratives, which were generally disbe¬ 
lieved, notwithstanding his high character and posi¬ 
tion, and it was only in after-years that travelers 
proved his extraordinary powers of observation and 
accuracy of recital. His travels in the original 
French and Latin were published in 1824 by the 
Paris Geographical Society. 


Polyglot.— A book containing the name literary 
work in two or more languages, and so arranged i ri 
parallel columns, pages, or otherwise, as to hr readily 
compared; the most familiar illustrations being the 
various polyglot Bibles. 

Polygraph..— An instrument for multi plying copies 
of a writing. 

Polysyllable.— A word of many syllables; n^d 
to express any word containing more than three syl¬ 
lables. 

Polytypes.— Polytypic resemble stereotypes; hut 
the means adopted in their production are somewhat 
different; for while a stereotype Is taken by pouring 
molten metal on to the mould, the polytype U made 
thus. Au electro is taken from a wood-Mock; fmm 
this a mould or matrix is formed. The matrix U thru 
fixed to a weight suspended to a line running through 
a pulley, Immediately over a steel plate. Thr metul, 
being ladled on to a sheet of writing-paper, h allowol 
to cool till It becomes of the eondsteuey **( dough, 
when the apparatus is inclosed, and tin- Hue 
which causes the matrix to fall on the inept,!, upm 
which it leaves its impression, similarly to that ittudr 
upon a medal by means of a die. If h then triminui 
round and mounted on wood or metal, '’flu- allegoi 
properties of this invention are, that duplicates ran, 
be produced more rapidly, more economically, and 
deeper than by tin* stereotype process. 

Portfolio.“""A ease, in the form and of the she 
of a book, intended for the preservation of itimt* 
papers, prints, etc. 

Poster. - A printed bill, of a large d/r, each duet 
being usually at leant as large ns doub!rnitedmin,utid 
generally of a size exceeding thiity In tnriy meV*. 
Tire word poster Is an abbn vtaltoft or nod do -irion of 
the. term posting-hill, which is <ndd m Vivo 
in the fact that several centuries it Hv/mw a 
euBtom to attach notices of theatrical p* rfmmaum, 
and similar matters, to posts mi the mb wad, of 
Street, in London, IVder’pnnhng has been brought 
to great perfection in Slid country, uu of the 

great demand for its product n art nag toon the large 
number of theatres, circuses, menage* »e *, usd gmno 
unis, as well as the frequency of huv- ueCieo and 
agricultural exhibllimm and the dup 
tise goods of various de*t upturn* lo p. m i i 
standard theatrical poster h ^euevmh* em*, r , IV || 4 
three large sheets paded bmnMfh rs-b IV 

colored poster* u ted In tmarium mom cm , 4 m sw 
genes frequently comprise of W uMt 

each consist of from nine to iweHr •>;*.- •*- 1 , oi*t fVi 
elicit fine displays of tile dad of muito, „■.» . ravin’, 
and printers. 

PoBtor-Cutw. Large n a* bd„ V 

from wInch impression * arc obtained *I o ,n pat, 
or the whole, of a prtiib d po g# r, 

Postfix. A syllabic, or a ntuuu «.ft >u t a lu 

the end of a word, m So lb tool of a tvm V, ^ 
its meaning; an aft! x; a miU 
PoBtiL -A marginal a name farmed* $mit 
to a note in the margin of a lhbh\ 
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were obtained for improvements peculiar to the 
Potter press. 

Preamble.— The introduction of a statute, bill, 
or act, setting forth its intent, and the circumstances 
which occasioned its passage. 

Pre-Antepenultimate. —The last syllable but 
three of a word. 

Preface.—Observations prefixed to a literary 
work, intended to explain its design, plan, or object, 
and addressed to the reader by the author or editor, as 
a means of personal explanation, and generally signed 
and dated. It is frequently used to describe the 
circumstances under which the work was written and 
the sources from which it was derived, and to convey 
a public acknowledgment of assistance received in its 
preparation. The preface is distinguished from the 
introduction, which is a preliminary essay treating of 
matters strictly belonging to the work, but which 
cannot conveniently be placed in the body of the 
book. Aldus Manutius, of Venice, printed the pre¬ 
face in Italic, and his example was followed by 
the early printers until it became a typographical 
custom. At present, Roman is used, generally of a 
size larger or a size smaller than that of the rest of 
the work. The running title of the preface is com¬ 
monly set in the same manner as that of the body of 
the book. 

Prefix.—A letter, syllable, or word placed at the 
beginning of a word to vary its signification or make 
a new word. 

Pre-Raphaelism.—The theory of a modern 
school of artists, who profess to follow the method of 
the artists before the period of Raphael, by a close 
adherence to natural forms and effects. 

Press.—This word has three meanings, according 
to its use, among printers. It is applied to the gen¬ 
eral body of journalism, which is called the press; to 
the machine which produces the impression—the 
press; and in a confined sense, to the operation of 
making printed impressions, which is called press in 
contradistinction to case, a term including the various 
processes connected with the art of composition. 

Press-Bar.—The arm of the press to which the 
handle is attached. 

Press-Book.—A book kept by the foreman of 
the press-room in a large printing-office, in which 
entries are made of the amount of paper given out by 
the warehousemen for the various works, the number 
printed, etc., as well as the names of the pressmen. 
The following form is frequently adopted: 


When 
given out 
to wet. 

Names of works. 

No. 

Sig. 

Date 

when laid 

on. 

Names of 
Pressmen. 

1871. 





*.. 

Feb. 27 

History of Greece. 

500 

B 

March 1 

Wilson. 

Mar. 2 

iEsop’s Fables 

7000 

M 

March 4 

Smith <fc 
Perkins. 


Presses.—Machines used in pressing blank sheets 
of paper on type or plates to which ink has been 


applied, in such a manner that a reverse copy of the 
face of the type or plate is printed. 

Various classifications of typographic presses have 
been made, ^ome are based on the nature of the 
machinery used, and others on the character of the 
w ork to be performed. The inventions patented in 
Great Britain are divided into classes descriptive of 
the shape of the cylinders and the surface pressed by 
them, as follows: 

1 . Flat-form pressing-cylinder. 

2. Flat-form conical pressing-mller. 

3. Prismatic-form pressing-cylinder, 

4. Cylindrical-form (convex! pressingow Under. 

5. Cylindrical-form (convex! flat pressing uirfmu 

<>. Cylindrical-form (concavei pressing-cylinder, 

7. Fiat-form pressing flat surface. 

In the United States presses are, popularly t divided 
into newspaper, hook, and large and smalt JoU-pivsHeH, 
Presses worked wholly by manual lab»r are ealhnl 
hand-presses, while self-acting press*v4 are eullwl 
power-presses, or steam*presses, Small jofeprmws 
arc often styled Jobbers, or card and hill headqmeoot, 
Another classification is based on size, *i.-i quarto, 
medium, double medium, mammoth, H«\ A hmnd 
line of distinction is also drawn between fn*d mid 
platen nnudune-presses, such m the Adam4 pnm, 
and cylinder-presHes. The tatter, in turn, are Hide 
divided into classes based on fie* d/,e <*r number of 
the cylinders, the small cylinders being di ainguiiM 
from the large or drum-cylinders and the number of 
cylinders of different presses being, tvepeejn eh, one, 
two, four, six, eight, ami ten. The tmo relary h 
applied to presses m which flic type **r m-motypo* 
plates revolve on a curved or rylttidtimd oirfhrr, 
Presses which print a sheet on both sobo nmiilhtm*' 
otinly, or with only one feeding, are called perfecting 
preuses. Power-presses intended to he mainly in 
country newspaper-nfticca are called vtndrv ppeoai, 
Brunses fed automatically arc called edfinding 
machines. There are, beddeg other idT\ of 
which are purely arbitrary or fanciful, and seme 
descriptive, as well iw combination^ of ihe titles 
already given. 

In the primitive Ultlmoe method of printing, no 
pmss is necessary, as copies of tic ir merse . I block* 
are obtained by merely rubbing with n an-! dmf t the 
backs of the sheet* of paper to Ir* p? letf, hi 

printing from movable type, with ntdf ml, :t a n«vo 
sary that a powerful imjmwdon dumb! * v ,. : ous ( and 
there Is abundant evidence udl n/.g * dibit* 

berg considered the eoitUruetbm #T u t u . fc mm f«r 
thin purpose one of the putt * *.s she o;oie 

thm of printing, Kvett befme .mm.-m.--l hi* 
typographical labors at j„ bad * v ,, u *«„«■ 

stringed at Htradmrg; and in to* hn m ,■ M »-wp.rt 
with lust, presses are included p<js *■ g l»fe|e 
erty pledged for the repayment o? m .eWd 
by the goldsmith to the iiucut^r. IIa » 
little more than a flight mt*dttV,i*i- ui ^ ,#*.,** 

wine-presses which had prcihmdy evnM tit llie 
illiuttrulum, <m „f t! „. iin „, 4f;; „ fi , t} . 
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an artistic conception is given of the machine first 
used by Gutenberg at Mentz. A slight improvement 
on this rude device was effected at an early period, 
as will be seen by the representation of the press used 
in 1560, copied from a publication of that time, which 
is reproduced in the full-page illustration accompany¬ 
ing this article and devoted to various presses; but 
even it was little more than a common screw-press, 
with a contrivance for running the form of type under 
the screw after the form was inked; and as the screw 
must have come down with a dead pull, great care 
was necessary to prevent injury to the face of the 
type. This press, with perhaps a few minor modifi¬ 
cations, was the only one invented until William 
Jansen Blaew devised, about 1620, a press considered 
so nearly perfect that for more than a century and a 
half no earnest effort seems to have been made to 
improve it. The Blaew press was rather above than 
below the standard of the requirements of the Eng¬ 
lish printers of the last century, for Luckombe, an 
English writer on printing, whose work was published 
in 1770, says, There are two sorts of presses in use, 
the old- and the new-fashioned; the old sort, till of 
late years, were the only presses used in England;— 
and he proceeds to state that the new-fashioned 
presses to which he refers were those invented by 
Blaew, a century and a half before the date of his 
publication?, while he adds that the presses on the 
old principle are still so common that it is unneces¬ 
sary to describe them. (See Blaew, and also full- 
page illustrations of presses.) 

The Blaew press and the common press, in both 
of which a few minor improvements were gradually 
incorporated, were the only typographic presses in 
general use before the present century. The common 
press resembled in appearance the wooden Ramage 
press, which was formerly used extensively in this 
country, and the following names were applied to its 
respective parts: feet, cheeks, cap, winter, head, till, 
hose, garter, hooks, spindle, worm, nut, eye of the 
spindle, shank of the spindle, toe of the spindle, 
platen, bar, handle of the bar, hind-posts, hind-rails, 
wedges of the till, carriage, outer frame of the car¬ 
riage, iron ribs, wooden ribs on which the iron ribs 
are fastened, stay of the carriage, coffin, plank, gal¬ 
lows, tympans, frisket, points, and point-screws. In 
lieu of an iron bed, the coffin served as a receptacle 
for a stone, usually of marble, which was the bed of 
the old presses. 

A few attempts were made in the United States, 
during the last century, to improve the common press. 
Benjamin Dearborne, publisher of the New Hamp¬ 
shire Gazette, about the time of the Revolution, 
invented what was called the wheel-press, which pos¬ 
sessed the new and desirable quality of impressing 
the whole side of the sheet at one pull of the lever ; 
and this press was used for a time at Newburyport. 
A citizen of Connecticut also took out a patent for 
a power-press. But these efforts led to no general 
improvement. 

Adam Ramage, who came to Philadelphia about 


1790, and who for a long time was the chief press- 
builder in this country, was one of the first to construct 
iron beds; but his early presses, like those which had 
preceded them, were so small that only one-half of 
one side of a sheet of respectable dimensions could be 
printed at one time, and four distinct impressions 
were necessary to print both sides of a small news¬ 
paper. 

It was only about the commencement of the pres¬ 
ent century that vigorous efforts began to be made 
to construct improved hand-presses, in which iron 
was substituted for wood as the principal material. 
The most successful of these efforts resulted in the 
Columbian press, invented by George Clymer, of 
Philadelphia (see Columbian Press), and the Stan¬ 
hope press, invented by Earl Stanhope, the former, in 
its perfected* condition, being by far the more power¬ 
ful press of the two, and one of the first of the impor¬ 
tant inventions relating to printing which was made 
in this country. The Ruthven press, invented by 
John Ruthven, a printer of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
was patented in 1813, and it was soon afterwards 
manufactured by Adam Ramage, in Philadelphia. 
Its principal distinguishing feature consisted in the 
fact that the types remained stationary, the platen, 
or pressing-surface, being movable. Van Winkle’s 
Printer’s Guide, published at New York in 1818, 
in describing the presses then in use in the United 
States, deemed only four worthy of notice, viz.: The 
Columbian Press, the Ruthven Press, the Ramage 
Screw Press, and the Wells Press—the latter being 
then a comparatively, new press, invented by John 
J. Wells, of which little is said by Yan Winkle, 
except that two of them had been used for some 
time in Hartford and had given satisfaction. Subse¬ 
quently (in 1822) the Smith hand-press was invented 
by Peter Smith, a brother-in-law of the founder of 
the firm of R. Hoe & Co., and in 1829 the Washing¬ 
ton hand-press was patented by Samuel Rust. The 
Tufts press was also formerly a favorite in New Eng¬ 
land, its peculiarity consisting in a toggle joint, or a 
straightening of the toggle joint, and patents which 
probably related to this press were granted to Otis 
Tufts, of Boston, in 1813 and in 1831. Although 
various other hand-presses have been, and are now, 
made and used in this country, during the present cen¬ 
tury, American printing-offices were formerly supplied 
chiefly with the Columbian, Ruthven, Wells, Tufts, 
Ramage, Smith, and Washington press,—the modern 
Ramage press being in most general use until it was 
gradually supplanted by the improved Smith and 
Washington iron presses. 

Self-acting power or machine printing-presses were 
totally unknown before the present century. The first 
conception of such a machine originated with William 
Nicholson (see Nicholson, William), and the 
first to construct a working model was Koenig, whose 
labors are described elsewhere. (See Koenig.) 

Various patents for machine presses were also 
granted in this country before, and soon after, the 
dawn of the present century but they led to no im- 
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portant practical results. England was formerly the 
favorite resort of the ingenious inventors of printing 
machinery, Clymer and Treadwell (who was also an 
early American press-inventor) having gone there 
during the early part of the present century; and it 
was only after power-presses had been invented by 
Koenig, improved by Applegath, and simplified by 
Napier, and after some of Napier's power-presses had 
been built in or sent to this country, that the work 
of building power-presses was fairly commenced in 
the United States. 

The Napier press was similar in appearance and 
construction to the small double cylinder-presses 
which were the precursors, in the American newspaper 
offices printing large editions, of Hoe's fast presses. 
It is elaborately described and eulogized in Hansard's 
Typographic printed in London in 1825,'* the author, 
T. C. Hansard, having one of these presses then in 
use, and stating that its average speed was two thou¬ 
sand sheets per hour, but that it was capable of 
printing more. It is probable that the first power- 
presses made in this country were those manufactured 
by Dow, in Boston, for Daniel Treadwell. He had 
patented in England, in 1820, a press worked by a 
treadle, which was manufactured for him by Napier, 
and returning, a few years later, to the United States, 
he brought with him plans and descriptions of the 
original Napier press, from which Dow manufactured 
several working presses. But the printers of that 
day were so slow to purchase such novelties, that 
Treadwell could not sell his new presses. He then 
established a printing-office, running the presses by 
horse-power, but it was burned down, probably by 
hand-pressmen, who were intensely hostile to his in¬ 
vention; and it was only after he established a second 
printing-office, in which his presses were run by 
water-power, that a purchaser for similar machines 
was at last found, about 1825 or 1826, in Isaac Ash- 
mead, of Philadelphia. 

To Applegath, or Applegath & Cowper, the task 
was intrusted, of constructing machines to meet the 
increasing requirements of the London Times. It 
was supposed that Applegath had accomplished a 
wonderful achievement when, in 1827, he supplied 
that establishment with a four-cylindcr-press, capable 
of printing, from one form, more than four thousand 
sheets per hour. Savage, in his Dictionary of Print- 
ing, published in 1841, in speaking of this press, says: 
The paper is laid on at four places, one form of which, 
consisting of four pages, is printed at the astonishing 
rate of 4320 an hour, at its ordinary rate of working, 
a fact which I have seen and ascertained myself, by 
counting its motions with a second-watch in my hand. 
Subsequently, Applegath made a press for the Lon¬ 
don Times, capable of printing between 10,000 and 
11,000 sheets per hour; but it was afterwards sup¬ 
planted in the office of that paper by one of the fast 
Hoe presses, which was used until it, in turn, was 
superseded by the Walter press, made under the im¬ 
mediate direction of the leading proprietor of the 
Times office. The fast newspaper presses of the pres- 


ent day are the six-, eight-, and ten-cylind^wT 
Presses, the Bullock Press, the Marinoni and AlaSt 
Presses of France, and the Walter Press of En<S 
which are described under their appropriate heading 
It was some years after power-presses had been mam 
factured and extensively used in England, before Z 
great demand arose for them in this country and f/ 
a considerable period the firm of R. Hoe & Co nr 
tically monopolized the business of making very fW 
newspaper-presses, while, of a series of attempts to 
construct power book-printing-presses, those embodied 
in the Adams press were decidedly the most success¬ 
ful. (See Adams Press.) But after the manufacture 

of power-presses was fairly established here it was 
prosecuted with characteristic genius, skill and 
energy. An abstract of the specifications of patents 
granted by the American Patent Office, which will be 
found in a subdivision of the article on Inventions 
affords a good indication of the bewildering variety 
of advances made, as well as the order of the succes¬ 
sive improvements, while the numerous illustrations 
given in this volume of the presses in present use 
indicate how wide a field for selection is now open 
to American printers, whether they are in search of 
fast or comparatively slow newspaper-presses, book- 
presses, or large or small job-presses. It would be no 
slight task to make a full enumeration of the distinct 
sizes and kinds of typographic presses rfow in use 
in the United States ; and the total number in use 
counting small and large, was estimated by The Typo¬ 
graphic Messenger, in 1867, at 25,000. 

Aside from the fast newspaper and book presses, a 
great deal of attention has been devoted, of late years, 
to the construction of machine-presses intended for 
country newspaper establishments, to small job- 
presses, and to the improvement of drum-cylinder- 
presses intended either for book-work or different 
varieties of fine job-printing on large sheets. Thou¬ 
sands of large drum-cylinder-presses have been made 
and sold in this country by the respective manufac¬ 
turers, their varied capacities rendering them great 
favorites in many offices. The style of small job- 
presses has changed frequently, numerous improve¬ 
ments being made from time to time, one of the most 
important of which is the diminution of danger to 
feeders. 

De Vinne’s Price List contains the following esti¬ 
mate of the average daily performance of job-p 
on editions of irregular numbers: 


A VISE AGE DAILY PERFORMANCE OF PRESSES, 1 

Ij 

On editions of irregular numbers, with a small allowance of i 
time for making ready. J 

The estimates of the following table are for miscellaneous 
work, done in the usual manner, wirh little making ready, . 
and under the favorable conditions of a busy season. It is 
supposed that the presses are at work full ten hours; that 
feeders and pressman are expert and diligent; that paper, 
rollers, steam-power, ink, etc. are in perfect order, and that 
there are no detentions or accidents. I 

These estimates are applicable only to a press in full em¬ 
ployment. j 
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especially one who devotes exclusive attention to this 
branch of the art. 

Press-Proof.— A good impression of a sheet of a 
work, or of a job, taken so that it may he carefully 
read and corrected previous to its being put to press. 

Pr©ss-R©vis©.—A sheet pulled after a form is 
laid on the press, to see that all corrections marked 
in the press-proof have been attended to, and that 
the form is in all respects correct. 

Prose Stands Still.— When the press remains 
unused from any cause, such as want of work, absence 
of pressmen, etc., it is said to stand still. 

Press-Work.— The various operations required 
to take proper impressions, on paper or other sub¬ 
stance, of a book-form or job, by means of the press 
and inking-rollers applied to the form, from the 
laying of the form on press to the delivery of the 
printed sheets; also the making of lye, and the 
manufacture of rollers and keeping them in a suit¬ 
able condition for working. 

To do good press-work, the press should be kept 
perfectly clean; the running-gear should be well oiled, 
to avoid friction; the parts which give the impression 
must he set with care, so as to have an equal bearing 
on the whole surface of the form, and the rollers put 
up in order suitable to the quality of ink used, pre¬ 
senting a smooth surface, free from cracks, lumps, or 
depressions. The ink to be used should be impalpable 
fun*, of an intense color, freely covering the surface of 
the form when applied by the rollers, and as freely 

— -. r ...- , — ~ ...... , adhering to the paper when the impression is given, 

defined demand quickly lead s to a correqxmditig 1 not liable* to smear by ordinary eontact with the 
supply; ami after any marked defeet b discovered in other printed sheets, and retaining the color when 
an old pres 4 made ibr a q*eeial purpose, a remedy is dry. Before putting a form to press, the heal should 
promptly deviled. A number of pre^UM intended for ' la* perfectly dean, and the back of the form brushed 
printing in colors have been patented and made, oil’ to remove any particles of dirt or other matter 
Ingenious copying pre no s have been manufactured, that may adhere to the bottom of the type. The 
and an immense number of them are in daily me in brush for t his purpose should be made of soft bristles, 
counting homes, Breves specialty adapted for tine Paper or rags arc not suitable, as they arc apt to leave 
wood-cut printing have been made, one of tin* latest particles of the* material on the form. After these 
being Hoe’s Stop t’vUnder, Ingenious railway ticket requisites have been complied with, the making 
ami consecutive numbering machines have been de- ready of the, form tests the pressman’s efforts to do 
vised, And, whether speed, size, cheapness, varied good work, (See Making Heady.) 
capacity, or superior execution the object to in* in making ready a form of book-work on an 
attained, the pre.n mukem of thu country have never Adams Press, too much care cannot be given to its 

failed, after due m»thv, to meet the requirements of position on the lush If by any possibility it can be 

American printers, made to work on the centre of the bed (equidistant 

PmMH Goon. When the prcei is properly at from its sides and ends), that is its proper place; if 

work, it is Mini to go, not there, then as near it as may be, 

PretSH CHwb 1‘imsy. When the mu of the press To determine tin*, position of the form, the following 
is light, or when the pull is easy. rub* is given: Fold a sheet of the job in quarto form. 

Pr©BB Qom UitrcjL ' When the reverse of the Lay the folded edge to the ascertained centre of the 
above is the case, Paraffin oil has been tbuml to bed, and see if the cut edge of the sheet will reach 
possess good e;uy--running qualities for oiling the (with a quarter of an inch to spare) the longest 
ribs of presses, nippers of tin* press. If nippers and sheet come 

Pressing, Removing tin* inequalities on the together as above, you may safely proceed with 
surface of a sheet eau H*d by the impression of tin* making ready. If not, the form must la*, thrown out 
types. This is done usually in Standing Presses or of centre that these relative positions may be attained. 
Hydraulic Presses, (See Piuw-Wouk and Hot- To effect this object, the processes for type and 
Pressing.) stereotype are quite different. The inequalities of 

Prettsman,->A printer who does press-work, impression in stereotype may bo more effectively 
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remedied by underlaying than by overlaying, while 
type should be overlaid only, for obvious reasons. 
In underlaying, general results only are aimed at; 
which means, simply, a uniform impression of all 
the pages of a form. The imperfections of each page 
should be brought up by overlays. 

It is customary to use one roller during the process 
of making ready for fine machine press-work, while 
the rollers intended for printing are put up when the 
proof is pronounced correct and the pressman is 
ready to proceed with the printing of the form, as 
the rollers are liable to get out of order during the 
time occupied in making ready. In hand-press work 
the rollers may be put in order when the making 
ready is commenced, while the distributing cylinder 
can be frequently turned during the delay caused by 
cutting out and overlaying. 

If letters, quadrats, or furniture rise up and black 
the paper, they should be pushed down, and that part 
of the form should be locked up more tightly, or 
justified properly. 

Iron bearers should be used across the bed of the 
press, as those made of wood will wear thin by long 
working. 

Should the frame of the tympan rub against the 
platen, it will cause a slur or.mackle; this can be 
remedied by moving the tympan so as to clear the 
platen. Slurring and mackling will sometimes hap¬ 
pen from other causes; in such cases corks may be 
pasted on the frisket, or cords may be tied across it, 
to keep the sheet close to the tympan. 

When the form gets out of register,—which will 
often happen by the starting of the quoins which 
secure the chase,—it must immediately be put in 
again, as there can scarcely be a greater defect in 
a book than a want of uniformity in this particu¬ 
lar. 

If picks, produced by bits of paper, composition, 
or film of ink and grease or filth, get into the form, 
they must be removed with the point of a pin or I 
needle or with a pick-brush; but if the form is much 
clogged with them, it should be well rubbed over 
with clean lye, or taken off and washed: in either 
case, before the pressman goes on again, it should be 
made perfectly dry by pulling several waste sheets 
upon it, in order to suck up the water deposited i n 
the cavities of the letter. 

The pressman should accustom himself to look 
over the sheets as they are taken from the press; he 
will thus be enabled not only to observe any wan t 
of uniformity in the color, but also to detect imper¬ 
fections which might otherwise escape notice. 

Torn or stained sheets met with in the course of 
work are thrown out. Creases and wrinkles will 
frequently appear in the sheets when the paper han 
been carelessly wet: these should be carefully removed 
by smoothing them out with the back of the nails of 
the right hand. 

Loose tympans will at all times slur the work and 
great care must therefore be observed in drawing 
the tympans perfectly tight. The paper drying at 


the edges will also cause aslur: this may !*«• remedied 
by wetting the edges frequently with a sponge. 

The During the present eentury there ban 

been an entire revolution made in the print lug-busi¬ 
ness by the application of maehinery t<» ?hr execution 
of all^kinds of press-work; ami even after power- 
presses were first invented it was generally believed, 
by those who were supposed to be competent judges, 
that for job- ami hook-work the speed should net 
exceed a certain rate, or else the appearance of tlie 
work would not come up to the standard of good 
workmanship. 

This idea seems to have grown out of the farts, 
that, in order to do fine work, it wns nectary, 
when the rollers passed over the form, that the 
motion should he slow enough to allow tin* ink to 
cover the face of the types, and that when the lu-d 
and platen came together they should n main in that 
position long enough to allow the ink time a* hr 
transferred from the form to the sheet of puper. 
These were correct enough; hut there are *»fbrr parts 
of the operation which can be thntdamd wifhout 
having any detrimental effect; the.-ie are, the move¬ 
ments of the sheet before and after the impovmon h 
made, and the coming together and ‘lepaMfion || u » 
bed and platen after they have renusto d 
long enough to make a slight dwell on the ibrui, 

Thu press, whatever kind Uied, sb-utfd hr in tf lM 
best condition; and a fair Knowledge of the cm*arum 
tion and manner of putting up a pr* Will enable a 
pressman to provide a prop* r ivmedy in c;me any of 
the parts should become misplaced, or ;m\m* 

equal hearing tluring flic motion of the pre-.o 

In putting together the wwcral part* f *f a prifttiujo 
press, it very often happen4 Hut, if jm-v* hr in 
pairs, they get transposed ; for example, lb* !*vi f*|hi 
hand-press. This should never happen, m-wnne fin* 
press-maker fits each piece to im proper 
and, should they heroine misplaced, it mil c.uni 
much trouble to get them correct, 

In the more parfieulur kind* of wod, uhw tlm 
paper is heavy and the type* are !,uye p ho? ml 
are used to interleave the print* d dm-fu whrb- work¬ 
ing, and are continued in it until tie- pun?.* f pi|«t 
is taken down from th«* p»4eo and put do* mimb 

ing-press. These set-off 'dun f* mo pu* **dm {{ tt . 

white paper h working, and nemd U - q* m 

the other during the prinfim? *.f lie * t Tk 
They prevent the ink muting df from dovg m 
another, while they are newly printed, wboT o. would 
he likely to do, on account of tie vim/hf t .f ?ajlrri 
and also because fine printing h uwuilv 
full color. 

To produce press-work of a ItlgftH oj,* i, (l , | urar . 
ter, great care and mud* thin* in*' ivpi, r'd, *r n u*" 

sary to have a good prem; to have urn H : ■,», tY Hnm 
the faces of which are not rounded by w^n t n* hau* 
the rollers in the fowl condition; the mi *«h* ,»>*( j fj»> 
strong, of a full color, tlm nit w4t bumf m 
it separating from the mining taeN in t 
the paper, and It should i*» ground *o &.< he 
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impalpable; the paper should ho of the host quality, 
made oflinen rags, and not bleached by moans of an 
acid which has a tendency to decompose the ink; the 
rolling should be carefully and well done; the face of 
the types should ho completely covered, without any 
superfluity, so as to product' a full color; anti the im- 
pfession should lu* so regulated as to have a slow and 
hard pressure, and to pause at its maximum in order 
to fix the ink firmly upon the paper. These particu¬ 
lars observed, with paper only in tIn* tympnn, per¬ 
fectly sharp impressions of tin' face of tin* types will 
he obtained. 

Before the pressman leaves his work, lit' covers tho 
heap of paper by tir.it turning down a sheet like a 
token-sheet, to show where 1st* left ufl* ami then put¬ 
ting a quantity of the worked sheets and a paper- 
board on it. ami, should the paper be too dry, it 
would be well to surmuml it with wet wrappers. Tin' 
form should be washed with clean ive, ami earefully 
gone over with a wet sponge. 

After a type form has been worked and lifted from 
the press, the ink on its surface sin mid be loosened 
with lye aud thoroughly rinsed otf with water. Tin* 
brush used for tins purpose should have the hairs 
about one inch in length, aud set closely together. 

tifti/ntt'hajtin When the workman puts the block 
on the press, he ought to be very gentle in the pull of 
tin' fust impreoinn, to piwntf an accident, whieh 
has frequently uerurred frmu t bought h* imes in thU 
particular, by making tin* pull too hard aud crush¬ 
ing some of (lie lilies; bv avoiding tlm he will be 
safe, aud turn proportion the impresdou to tin* side 
jeet. The only correct manner of doing this is, to 
take ail tin* impression otf, after whieh if should he 
put on, a litt h* at a time, until the lighUst part of the 
cut comes up with a proper degree of sharpness; then 
the heavier portions can be overlaid until the requi¬ 
site amount of prepare is prndmvd. 

If a, block he too low, it n advisable to underlay it, 
for the purpose of bringing it to the proper height, in 
preference to making: use of overlays, for they aet in 
some measure as blankets, being pressed Info the 
blank places, aud rendering the lines broader than 
they are in the engraving, 

It will be necessary, sometimes, when the wurfhee 
of tin* block H very uneven, to tear away part * of the 
paper in tin* tympnn, to equalise the impression 
where it In too hard. 

Home portions of the impression will frequently 
come up much too strong, and others too weak; if 
will then be tieee,Hsary to take out from between til** 
tympana a thicknes of paper, and add an additional 
tympan-sheet, cutting away those parts that come off 
too hard, and scraping flown the edges, Hr raping 
away half the thieknem of a tympnn sheet in small 
parts that require to be n little lightened will improve 
the impression. 

The light parts require little pressure, but flu* deep 
Bhiides should be brought up so as to produce a full 
and firm impression. 

Neither the, pressure nor the Iftiprmsion in an 



engraving should be uniformly equal: if they be, the 
efleol that is intended to he produced by the artist 
will fail, aud instead of light, middle-tint, and shade, 
an impression will be produced that possesses none of 
them in perfection; some parts will be too hard and 
black, and other parts have neither pressure nor color 
enough, but will he obscure and rough, aud without 
any of the mildness of the middle-tint which ought 
to pervade every part of an engraving. 

To product* the desired efleet, great patience and 
nicety arc necessary. A few thicknesses of thin, fine 
paper arc generally required over the salient points of 
a picture, the outline of the part overlaid being closely 
followed. The edges of all pieces that are to stand in 
strong relief should he carefully scraped down, that 
surrounding parts may not lose, their individuality. 

Engravings that are in tin* vignette form require 
great attention, to keep the edges light and clear, and 
in general it is necessary to scrape away one. or two 
thicknesses of paper, in order to lighten the impres- 
i sum and keep it clean; for, tin* edges being irregular, 

| and parts, such as small branches of troes, leaves, 

I etc., straggling, for the purpose of giving freedom to 
; the design, they may come off too bard, and art* liable 
| to picks, whieh give great trouble, and are difficult to 
! be avoided. 

| When great delicacy of impression is demanded in 
; a vignette, it will la* found beneficial, after the 
i engraving has been rolled, to take the superfluous 
! ink from the extremities, by using a, small piece of 
: composition on which there is no ink. This will give 
I the edges lightness ami softness, particularly where 
| diWaueeH are represented. 

When highly-finished engravings a re worked sep- 
i untidy, etoth, or any other soft substance, should 
j never U* used fur blankets, as the impression will 
! sink into it; two or three thicknesses of smooth hard 
; paper, or even a piece of glaze*l pasteboard, placed 
in the tympnn, is better. 

: The fullers should la* in the best condition for this 

■ kind of work ; ami the pressman should he very 
; particular, in taking ink, that but little be put on at 
! a time, and that it be thoroughly distributed la*fore 
; the r*»lling is dune, or else In* will not obtain a chair 
| and uniform impression. 

j Should a wood cut be left on tin*, bod of tin* press 
j or on the stone for any length of time, it is apt to 
become warped. When this happens, a very good 
! method of restoring it to its original shape* in to lay 
; it, face downward, upon tin* imposing'shme, with a 
| lew thicknesses of damp paper under it, and to place 
: a flat weight of some kind upon it; ami in tin* 
course of an hour or two the block will la* restored to 
its former position. Tins method is preferable to 
| wetting the block with water, whieh is often prae- 
| tieed; for the latter swells the flue lines of the 
| engraving, and consequently affects the impression, 

! To retain tin* appearance as it conus from the hand 
of the artist, the block should never he wet with 
water; and, for this reason, when wood-cuts and 
types are worked together, the engravings should he 
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taken out before the form is washed, and be cleaned 
with spirits of turpentine. 

Lye should never be used to clean a wood-en¬ 
graving. It will be found, in practice, that spirits of 
turpentine take off the ink more rapidly, and affect 
the wood less, than any other article used; and the 
facility with which the block is again brought into a 
working state more than compensates for the trifling 
expense incurred, as all that is required is to wipe 
the surface dry, and to pull two or three impressions 
on waste paper. 

The pressman will find it a great advantage, if it 
be necessary to do full justice to an engraving 1 , to 
have a good impression from the engraver, and place 
it before him as a pattern, and then arrange the 
overlays, etc. until he produces a fac-simile in effect. 

Stereotype and electrotype cuts can be treated in 
the same way as wood-engravings, so far as making 
ready and overlaying are concerned. On account of 
the cheapness and durability of electrotypes, they 
should always be used in preference to the originals; 
because, if an accident should occur, the plate ca n 
be renewed at a small expense, and it obviates the 
necessity of keeping water from the cut, as it can be 
washed in the same manner as ordinary types. 

Job-Work .—Paper should be used for tympana, in 
printing every description of job-work, the texture 
and number of thicknesses varying according to the 
character of the work. The impression should be 
put on just enough to bring up the types which are 
of the greatest height-to-paper, and then the indis¬ 
tinct lines must be overlaid, until the outline of j 
each letter is perfect. 

If a form be made ready in this manner, there will 
be no danger of the types being destroyed by too 
hard a pressure; because there is no more impression 
put on than is required to bring up the highest types. 
The impression should be taken off directly after the j 
printing of one job, when it can be regulated, by I 
degrees, until there is a sufficient amount put on tor | 
the next. 

Washing the Form .—After the form is printed, it j 
should be washed clean from every particle of ink. j 
Care and attention to this particular are well repaid 
in the subsequent cleanly working of the same type 
when put on press. Much time is lost by not giving 
minute attention to the thorough washing and rinsing 
of forms. 

The lye used for the purpose of cleaning a form in a 
solution of alkali in water; it ought to be made of the 
best pot- or pearl-ash, or, better still, of concentrated 
lye. It should be of sufficient strength to bite the 
tongue sharply in tasting. The usual proportion is, 
one pound of pearlash to a gallon of soft water; it 
should be stirred until the alkali is dissolved, which 
will soon take place. It is generally contained in a 
large jar, which should be kept covered, to prevent 
dirt and dust getting into the lye. 

If hard water be used, it will require a greater 
amount of pearlash; as the acid in the water will 
combine with some of the alkali, to neutralize it- 


which, of course, will have the effort of making the 
lye weaker than if soft water, with whirls there is no 
such ehemieal combination, has been used. 

The brush should bo nine or ten inches long, by 
three inches broad; and the hair should he at bust 
one inch in length, of a soft texture, and -»et as classy 
together as possible. By not having a good brush, 
more types are destroyed, on account of rutelessm^H 
in washing, than by almost any other proems which, 
they are liable to undergo. 

When a form is small, it may he rawed by standing 
it on its edge in the trough ami throwing water 
against the faces of the types; hut if it be over half 
a medium sheet, it should be laid tint hi the trough, 
In either east 1 , plenty of water should fir twrd; font 
little care in tills particular will always Harp the 
types free from dirt, 

Hometimes the counters of the letter* bre*»utc tilled 
with ink before the working of the form h tinidiol. 
In such eases, lye and water should not S*e nwd, it* 
much time would he lost unifying tin* tv $«•,*. Spirits 
of turpentine ami a stilt brush will be ffumi to tube 
off the ink quickly, ami the work ran be piomffil 
with in a few* minutes. When thin article Sou been 
used, a few impressions insist lie made on waue piqirr, 
to remove the oil whirls, remains mt the n pe* after 
the turpentine has evaporated ; though, if almttof ho 
at hand, it will remove the oil more riffrtfutly, 

the Sheris, The paper beiiie ad printed, 
it must be exposed to the atuimpliere a milirknfc 
length of time to let the ink set flint ty before tho 
sheets are put in the standing ‘preen 

The poles, upon which the dirrM are placed to dry, 
should he two and a half incite.* wide, mid nude of 
one-iuch white pine. Tiny drntitd he pbrvd ;rrt@a 
the room, about fourteen inches from the veiling ml 
nine or ten inches apart, renting at each net uu a 
piece of wood fastened to the viulb of the room, hi 
notches to retain them in Hear baufem*, liny 
should he kept clean, and, If flow 1 ui%r bad paper 
hung on them fortune time, the duo um t hr bin Tel 
off before they art* ay am A * the vo oi tlui 

paper would have a tendency to bend to * i, flay 
should he turned over, occasion uota j, to 
keep them straight. 

The number of d§eH,s put in one pbt«-<* mi fltc 
poles must he regulated by emmim > f f tjj,* 
work he in a hurry, ut the pobo be m j* iVosalile 
situation for drying, or the wrartew be *410* aid the 
air charged with inoi ante, no $*ouc ? h to*. force of 
four should he hung in a pkt* r e; bop a mo es*»u 
be favorable for drying, and the wemhm hr imnti, 
eight or ten sheets may he put in pe, 

It the sheets he allowed to r*’unuf# on *\ t ± p,d*'tim 
or twelve^ hours it will in b* Maid 

sufficient for the purpose «4 ailing the ask -r dmtu 
the paper. 

They are now ready to hr put in ib* 

Ous is done by laying up a pin* board | 

on a pastel ward ami turn of the bmrfe m m 

be pressed, alternately, miht all the do', m of 
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are in the pasteboards. The pile must then he taken, 
fifty at a time, ami plaeed in the eentre of the stand” 
ing-press, with a press-buard at every two reams. 
The press must next be serewed down tightly, and 
suffered to remain in that rendition ten or twelve 
hours; when it will he found that tin* sheets are 
as smooth as they were' before being run through the 
press. 

When highly-glazed paper or parehment is printed, 
the ink is liable to be transferred from one sheet to 
the other. In such eases sheets of eommou printing- 
paper should he put between them, and the whole 
put in the standing-press immediately after the job is 
printed. 

If it he wished to give the surface of tin 4 print a 
glossy appearance, instead of pr<weeding aeeordiug to 
the above method, eaeh sheet of paper should he put 
between two slangs of ztue, to the number of twenty- S 
five, and run forward and hack, three or four times, | 
between iron rollers similar to those of a copper-plate i 
press. This will he found to give jobs done in gold j 
ami silver a brilliamy which eunnot be obtained by 
the former mode of pressing. 

Still another way b, to put the sheets of printed 
paper between sheet iron pressing.boards, wldeh have 
been heated pre\i<mdy; and then the whole is sub¬ 
jected to the power of a hydraulic press, 

Although tlie last method mentioned U the best, it j 
has not been brought into general use, on neeouut of j 
the expense ami tedioiBiie.B of the process, When, 
therefore, work is to be present in a maimer superior 
to that wldeh nm be done by the emmmm standing* 
press, the sheets of zinc ami roller pre^s eiui be used 
with advantage. 

Mttkhaj AW/mi, . lids part of the pressman’s hush 
ne hh lms undergone some modification of lute years, , 
owing io the fact that the inrreused demand for print¬ 
ing has made the manufacture of rollers a distinct 
branch of business in many large cities, and instead ! 
of tlie mixture of glue and molasses, or glue and 
sugar, rollers made of eertain proportions of glue 
ami glycerine, or glue, gbeertne, and saccharine : 
matters, combined with fixed oil*, are now extensively j 
and advantageously used, for directions in regard j 
to the ordinary glue ami mohmow rollers, see ('tun j 
IHHtTlOM KotmtlflM, \ 

/Vmrr/ng /di//e#*4, The washing of the rollers is 1 

an operation of great importance, m their presemg | 
tion and good condition depend almost entirely on j 
the care with which if m flour. ; 

When it is mve^ury fo wash a roller, if should be ; 
done as quickly an possible, by first loosening the ink j 
with lye and a sponge, after wldeh clean water must - 
he thrown upon if fill all the ink is removed, lids j 
being done, ami the lye being rinsed out of flic j 
Sponge, which should be sfplee/.ed fW dry IB possible, ; 
it hlumhi be rubbed fixer the surface and etuis of the 
roller, so that, it will absorb any water that may have 
been left on those parts, 

When rollers are new, they should nut be cleaned 
with lye* aa it will have nu injurious effect on them* 
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although the utmost care may be taken in its applica¬ 
tion. The best method of proceeding, in sueh cases, 
is to use spirits of turpentine to remove the ink; but, 
in default, of turpentine, new rollers may be cleaned 
by running them back anti forth a few times over a 
dusty part of the door which has previously been 
j swept clear of all hard and large particles: tlie ink 
j becoming absorbed by the dust, both of them can be 
| removed by using a sponge which has been slightly 
| dampened. 

J l f & udler become too hard, and the surface is clean, 

. dampening it with clean water will restore it to a 
| proper condition for working; hut, instead of doing 
j is preferable to put it in a damp situation, 

where it will gradually absorb moisture. It will 
often la* found that sponging a roller while it is 
being used will make it work as well as it would if 
it were washed. When this is done, the roller must 
he kept in constant motion on the cylinder or stone 
until all the* particles of water are absorbed. 

When a- roller gets too soft, it should lu* plaeed 
where a current of dry air will act on its surface. 
This will evaporate tin* superabundant moisture 
whieh it contains, and cool the composition, if the 
room lias been too warm. 

When rollers are not in use*, they should lu* kept in 
an air’tight box, so made* that wate*r can he put in 
or taken emt of’ it as oe*easion may require*. With 
a box of this de*seription, the rollers can always be 
kept, in good order, by atteneling to the* Iblteiwing 
directions: If the* atmosphere* he wry dump, there 
should be no water left in the box, and the cover 
should be put down elosedy, so as to exclude* the* air; 
ami if the atmosphere* be* very elry, wate*r should bo 
put in the* bottom of the* box, the* e*ove*r being as 
before; in the intermediate* states of the* atmosphere, 
the rowr may he* left noire* or h*ss ope*n, as cireum- 
stances require, 

Rullers should not be allowed to re*st, oil (he* cylinder 
or stone for any length of time*, as they will ther<*by 
heroine flattened, whieh will render them unlit for 
tie* uniform distribution of the* ink; neither should 
they be exposed to the* ae*tion of the* rays of the sun 
in summer, nor to the* <lire*et heat of a stove* in winteT, 
a i either will soften the* composition so much as to 
catBe it to run, and thus speiil the* rollers. 

Although rollers ran generally be kept in good 
order by attending to the foregoing directions* yet it 
will sometimes be* fotuul that, no matte*r what care be* 
taken, tin* rollers will work badly. This e*an gen¬ 
eral!} be obviateel by allowing them to rt*st for an 
hour or two, 

twfirovt'maits in /Vrtwra, rft\ In the construction of 
proves, the* genius of inventors has met with alum- 
dant success. An idea of the* improveinemts in hand- 
preuses may be gathered from the fact that in 147ft 
three hundred sheets, or six humire*d impressions, was 
considered $i good day*s work. In the sixteenth 
century the number had increased to two thousand 
Impressions, and in the early part of the nineteenth 
century, to twelve tokens, or two thousand eight 
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hundred and eighty impressions; and in later years 
the last amount has been accomplished on job forms 
in eight hours. But the performances of power 
presses at the rate of two thousand impressions per 
hour, and the printing, perfecting, and cutting- from 
continuous rolls of paper, at almost incredible rates 
of speed, seem to have left nothing more to be 
accomplished in the way of fast press-work. 

It is a notable feature of the history of printing in 
this country, that a large portion of those who have 
successfully prosecuted the art have been celebrated 
for their superior knowledge of, and attention to, 
press-work. In Philadelphia, the late Mr. Sherman, 
Mr. Baird, of the firm of King & Baird, the late Mr. 
T. K. Collins, and the late Mr. Ashmead, may be 
cited as illustrations in point; while in New "York, 
the success of the late James Harper, and of many 
others, teaches the same practical lesson. It iss too 
much the habit of apprentices to devote their atten¬ 
tion exclusively to composition; and, as a conse¬ 
quence, compositors are always plenty and good 
pressmen comparatively scarce. All the money and 
labor spent in purchasing fonts of letter, and in set¬ 
ting up type correctly or elegantly, are well-nigh 
useless when bad press-work mars the products of the 
type-foundry and the composing-room. We have 
great faith in modern machinery, in improved presses, 
roller-composition, etc.; but no machinery and no 
chemical combinations will cover up the blunders or 
carelessness of a poor pressman. An expert in this 
branch of the typographic art will produce fine, if not 
good, work on any press, and give a presentable 
appearance to fearfully battered type; while a botch 
will produce comparatively imperfect .effects with 
splendid type, good rollers, and the best press that 
can be made. 

Prices.—This subject has been ably and exhaust¬ 
ively treated in De Vinne’s Price List, a work 
recently published, and now in the possession of a 
large proportion of those who are most deeply inter¬ 
ested. The prices of labor and its products vary m 
much in different sections of the country, there are 
so many elements of cost in diversified job-printing, 
and so many fluctuations occur from various causes, 
that any elaborate discussion of this topic would 
necessarily be too extended for this publication. Tim 
usages of the trade, however, iff book and newspaper 
work, are indicated by the following scales: 

. Prices eor labor in* New York in* 1871. 

Book Composition by the Piece . Common Matter 
Made up. ’ 

I MANUSCRIPT. I RRPRINT. 


French, Italian, and Portuguese.. 


Hebrew, if without points.. 


Hebrew, kerned, vowel points and 
accents... 


Solid. 

Leaded. 

Solid. 

$ .53 

$ .50 

$ .50 

.62 

.58 

.57 

.64 

.60 

.59 

.67 

•m 

.62 

1.00 

.06 

.75 

.80 

.75 

.70 

1.60 

1.55 

1.55 

2.00 | 

1.95 

1.95 


Type larger than Pica to he counted as Plea, 
Pearl and Diamond, f> cents extra per tOlHi earn. 
All matter leaded with a thinner haul than eight to 
Pica shall rate as solid. 

It shall be competent for foreign-horn eompmitt)^ 
to work at composition in their native language at 
the same rates as specified tor Fngltsii. 

By Reprint is meant printed copy free from aUera- 
tiona or interlineations, save remodeling of punctua¬ 
tion or orthography, which shall he done, if at all, 
before it is given out to emu posters* 

Thin fonts, from Pica to Bourgeois, tine uljdiahets 
of which measure less than Pi cun ; also all hints 
smaller than Bourgeois, which measure !em than 12] 
ems, shall he paid for as toltown: For ewry threc-em 
space below the standard* 2 cents extra §»rr Pnhi 
shall bo charged. A four-cm spueo to eotuit m a 
three-em space; less than a fourem quee not ie he 
counted. 

Bastard fonts to he measured according m the 
body; but if the alphabet B E-h than the sfutnlunl, 
the rule for thin fonts will apply. 

In measuring the width of a measure, umv frarthm 
of an em less than an on will md he emmfrd; an t*a 
or greater fraction will he ronnb d un em. 

Each size of type used in a work to be tm*ivmri*d 
and charged according to its own Wlm 

Alt Blanks in matter in which dob «> nr Mitthuf 
type are intermingled shall he reckoned as <»f flic 
type of tile text. 

Kxirn Mntia\ Pi re t Bud AY Mi limn 

Dictionary Matter without figured are, nto *»r marled 

letters, 

(’oneordanees, or any work in who h 

italics, figures, capital-*, He, are profited* n 
Beading-Books with marked Intern «*r wb 

labies. 

Works on Natural Heicuee.n and w-boM hi«tU 
generally, when made up by tie- e. o in 

winch inset ruts are firth it ,rd, and w h e h dm 
have questions m bottom of pm mo 
Works in old English Telling, cmuN'.v- He, 
Works with an unit nod qmmhfs mtWvttm, 
whieh the eompodfor B r* qmred frn 4 h 
Indexes, in which ituh» g fhwtio e.^uuD, au«l 
abbreviations are freely u 

Tm ( f rnh Ktfm prr ffmti AYr Am ha , m ^ Bre 

metrics, Purveying and uunlo MsBo-matm A \ tmrU 
Grammars and Mpellun* Bo* A ,, 

Dictionaties of a rnmgdh j ( md rli,^ k a**, 

rented letters and freipn 10 abb*,rmsfn 
# t'V'hj * b/ 1/4 Kt tm per toou / H % ; j. . - , y t| \j ^ 

with profusion of sign * and and , J, Bmur 

fractions. 

(hrek uwl /Mme tlUxh. i; r , A v.* 0 'N duiilr 
charged 2 cents eu*d? it n*<( no I 2 * a* att mw 

wlien requiring jttdtifftifmn, 

hor (lacteal Works, t Whim ntarni, Hht 

works hi which (hveli words asm Ue* A no-d f ? E 

(owing schedule Mml! pm-m ihr pro e p, , 
it the worda arc 110 I juslitimh 








For less than :m average of f> words per 1000 ems, 
the words may be counted 
If the. words average from f> to 7, 10 cents per 1000 
ems extra; from 8 to I J, 15 cents per 1000 ems extra; 
13 to ‘JO, JO cents per 1000 tans extra; more than J0 T 
the words to be counted at 1 cent each. In no case, 
however, shall the price per 1000 tans exceed $1,00, 
If the words art* justified, they shall count as Lj 
words cadi. 

Hebrew words shall rate double t Leek words, 
iSidt\ ( WoVe, ami < 'atan Ab/rs, —Hide ami (Centre 
Notes in Bibles and Testaments to be counted the 
full length of tin' page (including the lead or out 4 
rule, which shall count at least one cm), accord in*;; to 
the type in whieh they an* set, ami to be charged 70 
cents per 1000 mas, < hit-in Notes in the above works 
to be charm'd 0 emits extra eaeli. 

Side Notes in Law, Historical, ami other works to 
he counted the full length of tin* page, according to 
tin* type in whieh they are set, and at the price per 
loot) of the text. Side Folio* in Law work 4 to he 
counh k d by the maker up, Lutdn Notes shall he 
charged at t ho rate, of A cents per note* Seals o emits 
extra caeh. 

Mutter taking a greater priee than tin* work in 
whieh it occur-; ‘dial 1 be mea.uuvd In itself and hav<* 
its own extra over plain matter added to the priee of 
sueh work. Fur in dance, French < dammar 1 aides 
should take the three extra i of French, ( Jrammar, 
and Fuglish Table*, aerordiug to this priee lin. 

t irammars, I lictiunarics, or other extra matter in 
Foreign Languages, wilt take the extra of the lam 
guage ami the kind of work ; but when LuglLh 
exercises or readingde 4 -4011*4 are introduced as a regu¬ 
lar feature of the work, such portions shall take the 
extra of the kind of \\<*rk only. 

iVuenue Mraxurra (Ufttnut *!/u//#t, >- M at ter eighteen 
ems or less in width shall be paid for according 
to the following .schedule: Pm* touo ems extra, 

IS emu... t cH It euei,,.7 eti, II nun,,* HI *ii* M euen.dMl m*, 

17 “ U 11 „lfl “ Hi ** » 7 »• ,,jii «< 

Hi 41 ** i;t ** „ia ** ii ** ,,gx> *» tt ** M ,;,o 

1., •* - I 

Lolumn matter tthat i *, mutter made up mmtinu * 
ousty in two or more column g not dependent upon i 
each other for their arrangement, with or wit limit j 
rules) shall he paid for according to width of measure, ! 

Tabular am! fUblr IPomC, lids 11 matter set up in | 
three or more columns dependent upon each oilier I 
for arrangement, and reading acton the page, J 

Three eulumiH of figure» or word», with or without 
rules, onedmlf extra, 

Four or more columns of figures or words, with or 
without rules, double price* 

When blank tables are introduced into a work* 
they are cast up ns table 1 according to the m/.e of the 
type in which tin* bod)* of the work is set. 

Short pages in a series of tables shall be charged as 
full table pages* 

Small isolated tables occurring in works of a narrow 
measure, mi in double column octavos, will be paid 


for according to the time consumed in composing 
them, sueh time, however, not to exceed $1.50 per 
1000 cius. 

J/u/7m; //;>.—In putting work in hand, the office 
| shall decide whether it shall be made up by the 
compositors or by the olliee. 

In all eases when* the compositors makeup, if they 
deem it, necessary that matter should be made up by 
one person, they may appoint from among themselves, 
or authorize 1 the. employer to appoint, a person to 
| perform that duty, on terms to be agreed upon 
between themselves and the person employed to 
| make up; provided, however, that no more than 
j three lines per page or three emits per 1000 tuns shall 
he allowed for making up, imposing, taking necessary 
proofs, and keeping the schedule. The maker-up to 
have no privileges but such as are enjoyed by the 
other compositors on the work; copy to he given out 
in regular order, without selecting, and the matter to 
he charged in full pages, the compositors clearing 
away head-lines, blanks, leads, etc. 

When made up by the olliee, the mutter shall lie 
measured and paid for on tint galleys, deducting three, 
cents per 1000 ems for making up, provided the 
employer allows the journeymen all cuts, blanks, and 
leads properly belonging thereto, except tail-pages 
and full page cuts* tin* olliee clearing away head-lines, 
blanks, etc. 

In all eases where mutter is not measured and paid 
for by measurement on the galley, the tail-pages ami 
other blanks belong to the compositor. 

In book rooms, the establishment, has the right of 
claiming full titles and dedications; but in no ease 
shall piece’paying establishments claim half-titles, or 
any other prefixed matter, nor cull the fat portions 
of any work, 

Tim*' i 7m/v/cs. ( ’omposjfors employed by the week 
shall receive not less than SJO.OO per week, not more 
than ten hours to be considered a day’s work, and 
not nmre than nine hours on Sat unlay. 

Time occupied by alterations from copy, by easing 
or distributing letter not used by the compositor, etc,, 
to he paid for at the rate of .Id emits per hour. When 
compositori work btwoud regular hours, they shall be 
paid at the raff* of oil rents per hour, or 10 cents an 
hour in addition to the matter set up,such extra time 
to he between the hours of (J j», m. and 7 A, M. 
Sum lay work will In* paid at tin* rate of To cents per 
hour for dayaml Sl t oo per hour for night-work. 

('omposit ion by the piece, double the charges for 
week workdays. Holidays by mutual agreement. 

The oilier must make its corrections according to 
copv on two proofs, but tin* compositor must make 
tlit*Ht* correction 4 on further proofs, if any are ren¬ 
dered necessary through hi« neglect. But author’s 
proofs and alterations from copy shall be paid tor at 
the rate of *1o cents per hour* 

Head* or mibdieaddines, giving a synopsis of tho 
contents of each page, when tilled up by tin* proof¬ 
reader or author, shall he considered as author’s 
corrections, and ahall be paid for accordingly* 
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When a compositor is required to turn for sorts, or 
to take out bad letters and replace them, in consc 
quence of faults in the founder, miscasts, or worn- 
out fonts, he shall be paid at the rate of 35 cents per 
hour. 

When a compositor (working by the piece) receives 
copy of contents, indexes, or any other copy, where 
more than the usual quantity of capitals, figures, 
periods, and italics are used, the establishment shall 
furnish the compositor with the necessary sorts. 

When a compositor (working by the piece) is 
required to make up furniture for letter-press, stereo¬ 
type, or electrotype forms, he shall charge for such 
work at the rate of 35 cents per hour. 

Job- Work—All men employed by the week shall 
be paid not less than $20.00—not more than ten 
hours to constitute a day's work—not more than nine 
hours on Saturday; when paid by the hour, the price 
shall be 35 cents per hour. When compositors work 
beyond the regular hours, they shall be paid at the 
rate of 50 cents per hour, such extra time to be 
between the hours of 6 P. M. and 7 A. M. Sunday 
work will be paid at the rate of 70 cents per hour for 
day-, and $1.00 per hour for night-work. Composi¬ 
tion by the piece, double the charges for weekdays. 
Holidays by mutual agreement. All piece-work done 
in job-offices shall be governed by the book-scale. 

Prices for Morning Newspaper Work .—Adopted by 
New York Typographical Union No. 6, Tuesday, 
October 29, 1867. 

1. Compositors employed by the piece shall receive 
not less than 50 cents per 1000 ems for common mat¬ 
ter, and shall be entitled to at least two hours' con¬ 
tinuous composition between 1 and 5 o'clock P. ml, 
and at least five hours' continuous composition between 
the hours of 6 and 12 p. m. When compositors are, 
employed at night only, by the piece, they shall 
receive 55 cents per 1000 ems. Piece-hands after 8 
a. m. shall be entitled to 40 cents per hour and all 
matter set after that hour. 

2. Compositors employed by the week shall receive 
not less than $24 per week (six days), ten hours (at 
least two hours of which shall be between the hours 
of 1 and 5 p. m.) to constitute a day's work. When 
employed on night situations only—eight hours to 
constitute a night's work—the hours of employment 
shall be between 6 p. m. and 3 A. m,, and they shall 
be paid $22.00 per week, and for all time after 3 A. m. 
time shall be charged. This article shall apply to 
compositors employed in reading proof. 

3. Compositors may be employed during the day on 
Morning Newspapers at 45 cents per 1000 ems, or 
$20.00 per week—ten hours to constitute a day's work* 

4. When required to remain in the office unem¬ 
ployed, the compositor shall receive not less than 40 
cents per hour for such standing time. All men em¬ 
ployed by the week shall charge 40 cents per hour 
after 3 o'clock A. m. Time occupied in distributing 
or casing letter not to be used by the person distribut¬ 
ing or casing, alterations from copy, lifting forms, etc. 
to be paid for at not less than 40 cents per hour. 


5. When bogus copy is given out in lieu of stand¬ 
ing time, it shall not be of such a nut are ns to pre¬ 
clude. the compositor from making fair average wages, 
viz., intricate or illegible copy, or copy containing 

great quantities of caps, small caps, italic, points, etc., 
or running on particular scuts. 

6. When compositors are called before lb 4, w M in 
case of the arrival of a steamer, etc., they shall be 
paid not less than $1.00 each tor such call, ami be 
entitled to the matter they set. This is understood to 
apply to both week- ami piece-work. 

7. Tabular work, etc., containing three or four 
columns, either of figures or words, or figures and 
words, without rules, shall be charged a price and % 
half. All work, as above, with bras* in* other rules, 
or where there are five or more column* of figures, or 
figures and words, with or without rules, shall he paid 
double price. Headings to tubular roltmm work, in 
smaller type than the body of the table, shall be paid 
extra, according to their value. 

8. For work done in any language foreign to the 
office, an advance of 5 cents per l WO rim shall be 
paid, 

PRICKS FOR HOOK-WORK FfXfU* IIV Tilt: ftMPhnVlNM 
PRINTERS OF PfI IRA ORM’fl U IN I V, I, 

All descriptions of work m*t enumerate d in thin 
Schedule, denominated extra or fine work, at m paper 
extra large in dimensions of shew, very tinu paper, 
or very heavy fine paper, wit! be sprHatly contracted 
for as heretofore. 

For Plata Composition, !l«>ok \l »4, 

Reprint Copy, . , , , eeiRn p*t RUMf otn, 

For Plain CtmipodUoft, Book Work, 

Manuscript, .... V» * pre I mm mu, 
Alterations in Composition, , , m cr#*M g^i n,o$r, 

(Tabular Work, Column Matter* AtgehMie, ami 

other work which Imi at way* emnututiTeT j*o^ f tw 

he charged at, the giroporetotmt** rate «t mdMftc*.) 

Fmt sms h.vNut vut-in; 

Composition in alt the occidental f 01404 fr.i v* -.-ot m 

man), Reprint, th* cettf.i per l»iw e»»n, 

Composition in ult the occidental m Ber¬ 

man), Manuscript, fl.tw per ternt 

Mcste, -Miein immpoftltmn iiiu-Bi ivijpvt t»i 

of type, cl**ie or open, ehariv*?«r *d th* ; r, r p ( 

that it is not deemed praeimntdo t*» .* wi, | 4 

lowemitio?* *,*»» 

1‘ica, M*»uvr>|,l,.ft •»,. ,* r„\ 

* 4 Reprint, . | i', 

Hmall Pica, MamocyipR * , » , \ p, ,, 

H Reprint, „ , , * , | $n « 

hong Primer, Mttmetoripr, , . . t 

** Reprint, , , , , , | * 

Rourgeow mid llreidri', Matnee mpL t , ♦ 

** H IC'pmiR , I it ** 

Minion to Noupnoih Mamoeopt, > I , j* ^ 

U ** RepotC, * » S 

Ikm, , ********** **> Ivun cm*, 

Hmati Pica, g rf U Tt 

hong Primer, „ 

Rourgcoin and Brevier, , . , t *, H 

Minion and an*alter, ,,,,,, 4^ Ft „ 





VlUl'lM dMUNTERS, DISTINGUISHED. 


AWBK.VTWNS.—hi (’muposifiou, . . 

Sh'ivotypo IMidca, 
Materials tlost roved to bo charged. 


t'nt h per hour 


For ordinary Book Work, from Pintik»0 copies, po cents 
per token. 

For ordinary Hook Work, from Plated .mo and ToO copies, 
70 rents per token. 

For ordinary Hook Work, from I’lnfos, lPOO to 17.»0 eupWn, 
inclusive, f».» rents per token. 

For ordinary Book Work, from Plates, 2NOO to I7*>0 copies, 
inclusive* do rents per token. 

For ordinary Book Work* from Plates, MUHl nr more copies* 
50 cents per token. 

For Book Presswork on Letter press forms, add ft to ttl rents 

per token, depending on quanta v. 

For forms (such as Pamphlet-p etc,) of one or two tokens 
only, charge extra, depending on character of work and time 
employed. 

For work on paper larger than 2?1 hy -It, printed on either 

type or [dates, e ha tap’ from o to It? rents e\tra per token, ae 
cording to quant it). 

For forms cotdainimt; more than ."<f» page-* j sneh as fMuo or 
0lino Bihles and Prayer Look-o, irom no to Ml retd * per token 
to he charged, depending on tmmher of copies; Ml rents esdra 
on uumhers h\i,i than IMmui copies. 


21 Quires to he allowed tor each Mims copies on a form* 

counting U? Quires to the ILnuu, 

Primer. -A small prayerdiuuh ined in tin* sendee 
of the Roman Church; also the preliminary bonk 
in which children tire taught to rent I, probably railed 
ho from the fart that fmayors from the devotional 
primer won' reproduced in it, us the L*»rdN Fruyer 
was UHually appended to the alphabet in the horn* 
bookH, 

PrilHUtpH, An abbreviation of tin* words editio 
princeps, or first edition, used by bibliographer* for 
the first edition of any book, especially of tlune earlv 
works particularly esteemed by book collectors* 

Printurn, DitttmKuiMhwL The enrollment of 
fttmoiw printers instill unmade, and gigantic will be 
the volume that contain* it, Ear beyond the limit * 
of the present work would extern! it brief mention of 
those that have heroine known in the court, the 
eouneil, and the camp, or that sadder array of name* 
consisting of the martyr* in tin* cause of a free pres*, 
brom tin* earliest age of typography, anonymous 
pamphlets and broad sheets fought against power in 
high places, In Ucrinany, France, Holland, and 
England, freedom in tlntrcli and State was taught hv 
these fugitive sheets, and we know not how often the 
printer escaped, or how often he sintered n,* the 
readiest victim of the embittered authorities, Fiery 
death at the stake, and slower marlyrdoun of poverty 
and contumely, are now hidden from honor a,4 they 
were once sheltered from nhamc beneath many of 
those {piaint imprints signed during the ayes of per- 
mututitm hy Faith or Truth, and many another name 
feigned in the exigencies of tile moment to screen the 
endangered printer, A few of the bed known victims 
alone can he mentioned, Among these stands 
Etienne Dolet, it mini of remarkable learning, anti 


umu author of twenty-four works, several of which were 
upon religious subjects. lie printed at Lyons, and 
afterwards at Paris, where Francis L accepted the 
dedication of one of his works, and in the latter city 
4>0 cent,* \\ as accused <d heresy, hung, and then burned, in lfHUL 

* ^ Alter Henry Stephens fled from .Paris to save his 

1 life, the lamily of Morel became King’s printers, 

7.»o iMtjik\s, il \ nl ^ Morel is accused by Stephens of having 

abjured the Reformed religion to gain the office, 
7*>o cupF*, ^ hile it is known that a hroth(‘r of Morel was burned 
in. laris, for heresy, in loot). On the other hand, 
William Darter, a. printer of London, who issued 
several anonymous tracts in favor of Mary of Scot- 
m M* <tukt land and tin* cause of prelacy, was hung, drawn, and 

wu h.keiiM d^trtered for printing a seditious work, in lf>8L In 

*, hu,i iim, Lmsveldt, a printer of Antwerp, jmb- 

| lishetl a Belgie Bible, the tnuislalors of which were 
l i<u <’ifhrr i ne\t*r known; but the unfortunate printer was 
' u*km. je* j beheaded on the eharge that it was assisted in one of 
| the annotations that the salvation of man proceeds 
riU 7 ur ! lV ‘ im alone. In HiSKt, William Amicrton, of 

■-per mktoi | London, was accused of enmity to King William, ami 
>u '” Ut4 i uf publishing a treasonable libel entitled A French 
| < ‘omjm^t neither Desirable nor Practicable. A mho - 
; Bbi s character for probity and integrity influenced 
n ^ | tic jury in hi* favor, and Ids conviction was obtained 

I only by great exertions from the bench. He was tried 
je sendee * on the ltd of June, and was executed for treason on 
ary honk ; flu* loth of the same month; hut In the September 
*h called .mm mm of the same court a prisoner at the bar 
f-vUtoual . declared upon oath that lie had himself printed the 

* Frayer ■: pamphh't for which Amicrton had been executed, 
lie horn* | As late as 1720, a lad eighteen years of age, (he 

; apprentice of Ids mother, who had a printing-office 
d* edifio i in Loudon, was executed at Tyburn for printing 
•hers for ! a Jacobite pamphlet* In France, the printers have 
one carl)’ i been marked for sorrow as the representatives of the 
'*% several parties in polities during the government} I 

Irneut, of revulsions, and the royal printers have frequently 
e will he | enjoyed privileges hi one reign dearly bought hy 
lie limits captivity or death in the next. If Is a remarkable 
ent ion of fuel that nearly all the presidents of the revolutionary 
mrt, the French National (’(invention of tin? eighteenth ecu- 
*f name > s fury won* connected with tin* profession of journalism ; 
’ee prew, ami of the sixty-three who reached that honor, 
unyiiioiH eighteen were guillotined, three died hy suicide, eight 
power in were transported, six wen* imprisoned for life, four 
imt, and i died madmen in Bieetre, twenty-two were outlawed, 
meld by and only two escaped without imposed penalties. By 
ffteu the one mandate* in 17B7, the French Directory impriK- 
, as the oned at La Forei*, the editors and printers of twenty- 
?. Fiery nine specified newspapers, and the retaliation from 

* poverty both of the internecine parties of (hut period in Faria 
as they fell heavily upon the profession. 

many of The gayer crown of poesy haw also been often 
i of per- granted hi tin 4 printer, and the profession linked so 
ier name closely to the uuwsetq and so intimately cognizant of 
rem the their h-cling*, has naturally produced many song- 
i yltdiitm writers, among whom I Granger is the acknowledged 

* stands poet of the people of France; Richard ( hUFw sweet 
itigi anti lyrics have ranked him next to Burns in the lovo 
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PRINTERS, DISTINTGUISHED— PRINTXNO. 


of the Scotchmen; and while Woodworth’s Old 
Oaken Bucket will long be remembered, Morris 
may justly claim a proud position as the song-writer 
of America. Among the students of natural science 
who have sprung from the typographical ranks? 
Franklin must hold the first historic rank, followed 
by the celebrated Hugh Miller, the distinguished 
American naturalist Dr. John D. Godman, John 
Lander, the African explorer, who with his brother 
discovered the source of the river Niger, and Professor 
Nuttall. Sir William Blackstone also practiced print¬ 
ing, as did Alexander Campbell, the celebrated 
theological author. 

In England, but a few years ago, it was asserted 
that at least twenty of the actors of distinguished 
fame had been recruited from the ranks of the printers. 
Among these were Blanchard, the comedian, Kceley, 
who had served an apprenticeship to Luke Hansard, 
Davidge, the famous actor and manager, and Wil¬ 
son, the Scotch singer, who had been corrector 
of the press to Ballantyne. In France, besides 
Beranger, typography claims Michelet, the histo¬ 
rian, and Brune, one of the most celebrated of 
French marshals. 

In the United States, the printers have furnished 
so many incumbents of offices of all grades, except 
the very highest, that pages might be filled with a 
list of printer Senators, Congressmen, Governors, 
Judges, Mayors, Legislators, Soldiers, and of active 
and influential printer editors, who have moulded 
public opinion, guided parties and administrations, 
and wielded the power which was nominally in¬ 
trusted to their puppets. 

Women have occasionally engaged in printing, 
since the earliest times. In 1481, female compositors 
were employed in Italy, and highly commended for 
their skill. There are numerous cases in all countries 
where women have conducted printing-offices, fre¬ 
quently working successfully at all departments of the 
employment. Charlotte Guillard (see Guillaho), of 
Paris, was remarkable for the excellence of the Greek 
hooks printed under her own direct supervision, and 
for having followed the avocation for half a century, 
from 1506 to 1556. As a single instance of the active 
interest exhibited by women, the following inscrip¬ 
tion, copied from a silver service, may be quoted: 

Presented 

By the Reformers of Bast Cumberland 
to 

Margaret Jollie, 

One of the Proprietors of the Carlisle Journal,* 

The unflinching supporter of 
The cause of the People, 

June 7, 1834. 

Among female printers, Mrs. Grierson was noted 
for her brilliant learning and accomplishments. She 
became an able compositor, and married the King’s 
Printer for Ireland. Her son is mentioned by Dr. 
Johnson as a man of great learning and wit. A 
poem by Mrs. Grierson was chosen by the Dublin 
typographers to be printed in a car in the street as a 


part of the procession on the Lord Mayor's day, and 
it is one of the finest poetic tributes to the art that 
was ever written. 

Printing is sometimes compared to the States which 
are said to he good places to emigrate from, and the 
success in new avoeat ions of thousands who have aban¬ 
doned typography indicates that it furnish'* a good 
preparatory school. But many of those whose whole 
lives have been devoted to the art, as printers, editor^ 
authors, publishers, etc,, have rendered so much, real 
service to mankind, and earned so minds true fiuno, 
that in a better ami higher sense they are, after all, 
the most distinguished of distinguished printers. 

Printing.— 'This term, In tm extended sense, for, 
merly hududed every mechanical process mwiHwyto 
convert blank sheets of paper into a bound bonk, 
thus embracing all the operations of type-founding 
and bookbinding, which were practiced by the early 
printers as an essential part of their Bum tie**, At 
the present day more restricted definitions nre givrn, 
which imply only the preparation of p!nt*v* nr forms, 
and the multiplication of copies of an origmub byi 
press, or by other methods, as in photography, pif* 
ferent writers vary considerably in their interpretation 
of the exact scope of the word, as will be by the 
following extracts: 

Printing is the art of taking one or more tmprw> 
sions from the same surface, whereby ehurueter* ami 
signs, cast, engraven, drawn,or otherwise ivpivscutd 
thereon, are caused to present their nwene iiguiges 
upon paper, vellum, parchment, linen, ami o?her -aits 
stances, in pigments of \arums hues, or in tumtns of 
chemical combinations, of which flu* comp*on-nG m 
contained on or within Hie airfare from whidi the 
impression is taken, or In the fabric of tlm thing fin- 
pressed, or in both, Z <*, Ilmunnl, 

Printing, in the widest sense of the Word, mm In? 
defined to be the art of producing eopb^ of any 
writing, or other works by preutire, cither upon a 
Hulwfanee so soft as flike \\m or day f make the 
shape, whether in relief or by imlentatum, of the 
stamp applied to it, and) *4 not so perfect Sv fluid rlike 
water) as to refuse to retain the form so gmot in Ip 
or upon a sulntance mffidrtifly Idhnfom «r of In rwhr 
attraetlve,as to receive color from some wifli 

which the stamp is daubed, The e.oemv *T |»rmtli*g 
is the production of a copy by presume f' irmtty 
speaking, however, it h not anVxml ropy or Ur due 
tie which printing produces in any case; m? Ur |T##iu 
that, whenever the surface m raiod in tU vutitful 
is sunk in the impression, and Gee versa, and r1ir n n 
merely colored work N always reimsed \u Imho; 
what is alone of importune^ nil the hnprro^OM tin* 
exart copies of one another, and also bear a wnm 
and perfectly assignable relation to n ump m 
type. Kukjht* Km/kk \ n/jris 

mid AWemvjs 

I rutting is the art of producing fr«iii 

tlm mtrfaw ttf in .•«. 

graving an* |4*tu>r<t l tH:»grn»i.,itr 

Llm explanation Jij.j.iii", lemT-pri-^a printing, m 


PRINTING—FEINTING INK. 


contradistinction to copper-plate p r intin g.-—A f « vaye’s 
Dictionary of Printing 

The act, art, or practice of impressing letters, char¬ 
acters, or figures on paper, cloth, or other material; 
the business of a printin'; typography.'™" II 'ebstePs 
Dictionary. 

Printing is the art of mechanically multiplying 
permanent lac-similes (inverted or direct! of an 
original. The fae-similes an* usually termed impres¬ 
sions. The originals, according to the character of 
which the art is divided into various branches, arc 
principally metal types, stereotype, wood-carvings in 
relief, metal and other plates perforated or engraved, 
paper writings, dies, ami stone. The materials on 
which tin* impressions are taken are various. For 
literary purposes, that usually employed is paper.— 
British Patent ({(fur AhrhUjment of Inventions relntiny 
to Printing. 

The term printing, in its general scope of significa¬ 
tion, has been brought into use as the primary name 
of an art which enables each present generation to 
accumulate and refine, while conveniently preserving 
(on vellum, card-stock, paper, ete.i, such descriptive 
expressions of human language and pictorial cjfoet as 
might he considered requisite tor present utility, or 
worthy of future reference, IF, ,\f, Dot by. 

The History of Printing U dismissed under that, 
head (see 11 isroitY uf Fntvnsu i; and of many 
tributes to its utility, one of the clearest and most 
forcible is contained in Babbage's Bridgewater Treat¬ 
ise, viz. i 

Until printing was very generally spread, civiliza¬ 
tion scarcely advanced by slow and languid steps; 
since that art has heroine cheap, its advances have 1 
been unparalleled, and its rate of progress vastly 
accelerated. It has been stated by some, that the 
civilization of the Western World has resulted from 
its being the seat of tin* < ‘hrUtian religion. However 
much tin* mild tenor of its doctrines is calculated to 
assist in producing such an effect, that religion can 
hut he injured by an unfounded statement. It is the 
easy and cheap methods of communicating thought 
from man to man, which enable a country to sift, as 
it were, its whole people, ami to produce, in its 
science, itn literature, and its arts, not the brightest, 
etforts of a limited elasq but the highest exertions of 
the most powerful minds among a whole community, - 
it is this which has given birth to the wide-spreading 
civilization of the present day, and which promises a 
futurity vet more prolific. Whoever is aetjuaiiited 
with the present state of science und the mechanical 
arts, and looks back over the inventions and civiliza¬ 
tion wdiieh the fourteen centuries subsequent to the 
introduction of (dirlstianity have produced, and com¬ 
pares them with the advances made during the suc¬ 
ceeding four centuries following the invention of 
printing, will have no doubt as to the effective eanse. 

It i« during these hint three or four centuries that 
man, considered as a species, hits commenced the 
development of hm intellectual faculties; that he has 
emerged from a position tit which he was almost the I 
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creature of instinct, to a state in which every step in 
advance facilitates the progress of his successors. In 
the first period, arts were discovered by individuals, 
and lost to the race; in the latter, the diffusion of 
ideas enabled the reasoning of one class to unite with 
the observations of another, and the most advanced 
point of one generation became the starting-post of 
the next. 

Printing Ink.— See Ink. Colored inks are also 
referred to under the heading Color Printing, hut 
additional particulars will he found below:—Colored 
inks, as a distinct manufacture, were first introduced 
into the United States about 1880, by Mr. William F. 
Front, who eon lined himself to a few of the primary 
colors. They found little favor in the eyes of the 
printers, however, owing to the difficulty experienced 
in working them. Some ten years later, another 
manufacturer introduced a greater variety of colors, 
and somowiiat improved their working qualities. Yet 
the printers found greater difficulty in using them 
than in using black ink, and consequently preferred 
to move on in the old way, rather than encounter the 
troubles of this now branch of the business. 

In the year lXf>() new efforts were made, by another 
manufacturer to promote the more general use of 
colors. It was necessary to make an ink of sufficient 
body to work readily, and yet not so strong as to pull 
the paper; to have it. dry in a. reasonable time after 
printing, without drying on the rollers; and number¬ 
less other details were equally perplexing. One 
great, trouble with colored inks had been, that they 
became solid when exposed to the air. To prevent 
this, printers had been obliged to keep water upon the 
ink, a very unsatisfactory mode of procedure. This 
obstacle has been so far removed, that inks will now 
remain soft and pliable for years. At last, after groat 
etforts, this branch of the business was perfected by 
making colored inks upon scientific principles, and 
thereby obviating the difficulties which had made 
them so distasteful to printers. Finding that they 
could he worked with the same, ease as blacks, the 
printers no longer discountenanced them, and with 
their customers their brilliant hues rapidly found 
favor. After the manufacture of the colors already 
introduced had been perfected, carmine ink was 
introduced. 'Fins color was greatly admired, and 
notwithstanding its expensiveness, was sought after 
in large quantities, and yet reigns as the monarch 
of colors. This was followed by the introduction 
of lakes, finer qualities of red, tints of all shades, and 
aniline purple. 

When the latter was first introduced, its rare, bril¬ 
liant hue carried the craft by storm, and the demand 
for purple was astounding. It was found, however, 
to be a fickle beauty, sometimes flourishing hut for a 
night, and then fading. Many a printer was astonished, 
after admiring the beauty of his job, to find in the 
place of his purple a faint slate tint; and purple, 
although still used extensively for transient work, 
has fallen into disfavor for expensive jobs. 

Since the introduction of colored inks their sale 
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has -increased immensely. Their use has become, to 
a certain extent, a fine art; the most beautiful combi¬ 
nations of colors being produced. They are used 
very largely for circus and theatrical posters, men 
and animals being faithfully delineated by a revolu¬ 
tion of the press, as well as for many kinds of small 
jobbing. 

By the aid of newly perfected machinery, several 
colors are printed at one impression, a feat which 
twenty years ago would have been deemed impossible. 
Our railways present their claims to the public by 
means of attractively printed show-cards, in colored 
inks. In short, wherever the printing-press revolves, 
colored inks are in requisition, and the funeral aspect 
of printing forty years ago has been replaced by the 
brilliant hues of the rainbow. 

Printing without Ink.—This can be accom¬ 
plished, so that a black or colored tint is given to the 
impression, by means of a Eibbon Hand-Stamp, and 
also by a simple method described in The Proof-Sheet, 
as follows:—A friend has shown us an impression of 
two octavo pages pulled on a Eamage press, without 
ink, by means of paper saturated with ivory-black 
and lamp-oil, the same as is used in the ordinary 
manifold paper. He lays the prepared paper over the 
form, and the paper to be printed over that, makes an 
impression, and thus produces a fair readable copy. 
From the sample before us, we are disposed to believe 
that this process may be made available for proving, 
especially in daily-paper offices, where time is valu¬ 
able. Much will be gained if proofs can be taken on 
dry paper, without the trouble of inking and washing 
the types. We have made a few impressions on the 
ordinary roller proof-press with results that warrant 
us in recommending the method as worthy of con¬ 
sideration and trial. 

Private Presses.—What may be styled amateur 
printing has had many votaries, especially among the 
wealthy scholars and the aristocracy of the Old World, 
who found in it an attractive occupation. For several 
years previous to the year 1600, Tycho Brahe main¬ 
tained a private press in his castle of Oranienberg, 
for printing his own works. In Spain, the Bishop of 
Orihuela established a press in his palace, in 1602, 
and printed several works. Louis XIII, is described" 
as taking great interest in his private printing- 
office, and Cardinal Eichelieu published several line 
works from his chateau near Tours. Louis XIV. 
maintained no press of his own, but he was interested 
in the art, and in the dedication of the Memoires of 
Philippe de Comines, printed by Godefroy at the 
Eoyal Printing-Office in 1649, it is stated that the 
first sheet of the work was pulled by Louis XI V. for 
divertissement. 

A work was printed at the Tuileries, with the fol¬ 
lowing title:—Courses of the Principal Elvers of Eu¬ 
rope, composed and printed by Louis XV., King of 
France and Xavarre, Paris, in the Printing-Office of 
the Cabinet of his Majesty, directed by Jacques Uo- 
lombat, printer-in-ordinary to the king, 1718. A press 
was established in the palace of Versailles by 


Madame la Dauphinc. at which she personally its 
in printing a book of the communion service, in 
The Due de Bourgogne also prepared with bb 
hands a book of prayer, for the use of the 
family, in 1760. 

About this time Madame Pompadour establis 
press in her private apartments, from which she l 
a tragedy of Corneille's, with a plate cngrnvt 
herself. Louis XVI., when Dauphin, in 1764, I 
an edition of twenty-five copies of an octavo, \v 
and printed by himself, entitled: Moral and P*»l 
Maxims, extracted from Telemnehus. Pern ns 
Superintendent Fouquet also had private pr»*si 
which they exercised themselves in typography 
England this fancy for amateur printing soot 
have appeared at a later period, one of tin* 
remarkable devotees being Sir Horace Wtilfwde,, 
impelled by his thirst for notoriety, e-duhtmf 
press in his Gothic castle of Strawberry Hill, hi 
and issued a considerable number of works in ctl 
of 800, 600, and even l OOO copies, I hiring the 
valence of bibliomania in England, several pi 
presses were established* i hie of tin* ftrd of 
was that of Auehinleck, In Ayrshire, Kcmtatt 1 
Alexander Boswell, who reprinted some rate % 
in black letter. Mr* Allen maintained a pfrs% v 
was named, from his own residence, the Grange 
from which he published interesting docmucuO a 
tabling to the county of Durham. Mr* Jo lute* r 
lished a private press known as Hated, for tin* j 
ing of rare works translated and prepared In Mi 
The book-fancy was at its height when ij 
Charlotte erected a prev* at Frog more Dodge, in 
from which two volumes of tmndafions Inna flit 
man, by Ellin Gonieliu Knight, were foiled, flic 
turn being limited to thirty copies; tijou n 
following the title was this iiHcrlptiou; ‘The r : 
the Queen to her beloved daughter* Ghnsfhn.t* 
gusta, Matilda, AugustaHoplda, KU/uhetb, -Mary 
Sophia: and, with her Maje^tv % p»umD don, dedn 
to their Royal HightunscH by the trairdabn, 
authoress, Mbs Knight, abo t njoyrd the j*m de 
having a volume of her writing* printed |,y TU 
the printer-hero of tint day, 

In IKllf a private pren was ererMi at f, r ** IT 
the residence of Kir Faction Itmlgen, the I,at 
supplying the cop) and the advantage of hi* Uu 
faine, while a eoiipb* of printer 4 bore the perm 
risk* This arrangement led t«»urh»fi*'*‘r> w 

Johnson, the printer, known m the author *4 
Typography suffered conddmahle I 
Boxj, Among the bools privately pnnird m s* 
years, the most remarkable are the 
handsome volumes of Jaimo Orchard HMU 
Artists have frequently printed the imprwtMm 1 
their own engraved phiutnl IfrmbrarnR dnjd 
a singular skill in printing bD rirtongu 
remarkable effects by increasing or dsuttm w 
amount of ink in such a manner no to inikc * 
Impressions of the same picture *Utk im 4 
while others were in varhati degree w f coDtr, 
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Proem.—A preface or introduction. 

Profile. —An outline representation; also the con¬ 
tour of a human face, or of any other object, viewed 
from one of the Hides. 

Programme,—The outline or sketch of any 
entertainment, performance, or public ceremony; 
also the printed or written paper containing sueh 
outline description, with the names of the orators, 
actors, singers, etc., and the parts they intend to 
assume, or the topics upon which they will treat. 

Prolegomena.—A formal essay introductory to 
a literary work. 

Prologue. —A recitation, usually in verse, repeated 
before a dramatic performance, and intended us an 
introduction to it* 

Proof,— A single impression of typo matter, taken 
for the purpose of examination and correction !»y the 
proof-reader or author. The first impression taken 
for this purpose is ealled the first proof; tin* second, 
which is compared with the first to see that all tin* 
errors marked in it an* corrected, is called the revise. 
In careful work other proofs are frequently taken, 
such as an author’s proof, a re-rovise, and a press-proof, 
obtained from the form after it is made up and placed 
upon the press on which it is to be printed, A foul 
proof is one containing many errors, and a clean 
proof one that is remarkably correct. 

Proof-Brush.-.-A brush made of stiff bristles, 

about an inch long ami closely woven together, which 
is sometimes used for the purpose of taking proofs, 

Proof-ImpresBion, An early impression of an 
engraving, considered the best, us being first taken. 

Proof Paper. Paper used to pull proofs, it being 
usually of an interior quality. 

Proof Planer. An ordinary planer, covered on 
the bottom with fun* felt or eloth, and sometimes 
having an inner covering of parchment or muslin, 
used for beating proofs of forms or pages. 

Proof ProBB.—•*A press for obtaining proofs from 
matter locked up in galleys, la the ordinary galh*y 
press in general use, the impression is given hv pars¬ 
ing a heavy iron roll, covered with felt, over the mat¬ 
ter upon the galley, as it lies between the two tracks 
supporting the roll, (See Hianv Pnuog Pui-Ns.j 

Proof-Ruador, A person whose duty it is to 
read proofs in a printing nfhee, for the purpose of 
correcting the errors that are unavoidable from the 
nature of the process of arranging type in words, 
lines, ami pages. 

Proof-Reading.* The detection and designation 
of typographical errors, ami of defects in workman- 
ship arising from battered type, cureless punctuation 
or orthography, had authorship, etc. The marks or 
signs used to designate the various classes of errors 
are indicated in the full-page illustration of a proof 
to he. correrted, and the proper appearance of tin* 
page after these corrections is also shown. It will 
ho perceived that a wrong letter in a word is noticed 
by drawing a short stride through it, and making 
another short stroke in tin* margin, behind which the 
right letter is placed. A wrong word is corrected by 


drawing a line, across it, and marking the right one 
in the margin, opposite the faulty line. 

Where a word or words have been left out, or are 
to he addl'd to the line, a caret must he made in the 
place where they are intended to come in, and the 
word or words written in the margin. 

When' a space is wanting between two words or 
letters that are intended to he separated, a caret 
must be inserted where the separation ought to he, 
and two parallel lines with a horizontal line running 
through it, one at top and one at bottom, opposite the 
line in question in the margin. When' words or 
letters should join, hut are separated, a stroke is 
drawn under, and a mark like two parentheses is 
made on the margin, signifying their junction. 

Wlu'n letters or words a,re set double, or are required 
to bo taken out, a line is drawn through the superflu¬ 
ous word or letter, anil a mark like an italic letter if, 
with a prolonged stroke of the pen, placed opposite 
in the margin. 

A turned letter is noticed by making a stroke under 
it, and a turn-over (circularj dash mark in the mar¬ 
gin* 

Where a span' sticks up between two words, it is 
noticed by a cross in the margin. 

\\ here two words art* transposed, the pen should 
he drawn half around the lower part of tin* first and 
up between them, and half around the upper part of 
the second, and the letters tr placed in the margin 
adjoining; but. where several words require to bo 
transposed, their right order is signified by a figure 
over each word, and tin* mark tr in the margin. 

Where u new paragraph is required, a mark in the 
shape of a crotchet should he made, and the sign 
placed in the margin; also, where a paragraph should 
not have been made, a line should he drawn from tin* 
broken-off matter to the next paragraph, and hi tin* 
margin should Ik* written No break. 

When* several lines or words are to he added, they 
should he written at the bottom of the page, making 
a line from the plan* where the insertion begins, 
down to those lines or words to he inserted; hut where 
so much is added as earned he* contained at the bottom 
of the page, write in tin* margin (hit, set* copy. 

If letters or words art* lo la* altered from one char¬ 
acter to another, a parallel line or lines should he 
made underneath the word or hater, viz.: for capitals, 
three lines; small capitals, two lines; and Italic, otic 
line; and in the margin, opposite the line where tin* 
alteration occurs, should he written Caps., s. e,, or 
I tab, as the ease may he, 

When won Is have been struck out that have after¬ 
ward been approved of, dots should be marked under 
such words, and in tin* margin should la* written • 
Htefc. 

Where tin* punctuation requires to be altered, the 
period should hi* encircled when marketl in tin* mar¬ 
gin ; the apostrophe should he marked above an 
inverted bracket, to distinguish it from the comma; 
tin* others should be plainly marked, and be backed 
by a stroke of the pen. 
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Where letters or lines stand crooked, they are 
noticed by drawing lines before and after them. 

When a letter of a different font is improperly 
introduced, it is marked, and wf (standing for wrong 
font) placed in the margin. 

The detection and indication of errors are variously 
known as the Correction of the Press, Reading, and 
Proof-Reading, those who adopt this pursuit being 
called Correctors of the Press, Readers, or Proof- 
Readers ; but Proof-Reading and Proof-Readers, are 
the terms in general use in American printing-offices. 
Of all tasks connected with printing, proof-reading is 
one of the most important and difficult. Any toler¬ 
ably well educated man, who has had some little 
experience as an author and frequenter of printing- 
offices, is apt to imagine that by a little practice he 
could easily become a very good proof-reader; but 
first-rate proof-readers are as rare as first-class poets 
or first-class orators. This fact will clearly appear 
when their peculiar duties and qualifications are duly 
considered. 

A true proof-reader must be a printer. Only by 
long experience in the composing-room, by close 
attention to every step in the production of printed 
matter, is it possible to acquire the requisite technical 
knowledge and habitual observation of minute details. 

He must not only be a printer, but one naturally 
endowed with a large share of critical acumen, love 
of order, quick perception, and sound memory, and 
with other intellectual gifts, in at least average devel¬ 
opment. As to acquired knowledge, there is no .species 
of learning, no item of correct information, the pos¬ 
session of which may not at some time serve him a 
good turn. If he rival Addison in mastership of 
style, Mezzofanti in language, Gibbon in history, 
Newton in mathematics, and have all the science anti 
philosophy of all the schools at his fingers’ ends, so 
much the better; none of these will come amiss in a 
life-long devotion to correction of the press. If we 
would find such a walking cyclopaedia, we need not 
seek for him at the reader’s desk, however desirable 
his presence there may be; the honor and emolument 
it offers are too slight, too little above those of men; 
mechanical labor, to attract or hold him. But certain 
parts of such an education arc indispensable to the 
honorable discharge of a corrector’s duties. Tint 
structure and use of his vernacular tongue should he 
familiar to him in all their details, so that he may not 
only be able to detect a fault of orthographv, gram¬ 
mar, syntax, or style, but to explain clearly why it is 
a fault. Even where a strict adhesion to copy, right 
or wrong, is the height of ambition, thus much and 
still more of attainment is requisite; for in order to 
follow copy, one must in many cases be able to under¬ 
stand copy, however abstruse. How often does it 
happen that, in obscure manuscript, the mis-reading 
of a single word, letter, or point will introduce utter 
confusion! and how often in printed copy errors of 
the press occur, to be detected only by clear compre¬ 
hension of the language or the subject, which, if not 
corrected, will surely bring blame upon the reader of 


the reprint! For the same reasons, some knowledge 
(the more the better) of foreign languages is necee 
sary, especially of Latin and French, ns they an; 
of the most frequent ooeurrenee. The use of tin; 
French accents should be clearly understood, tor their 
misplacement, interchange, or omission often involves 
serious error. lie should at least he famiUar with 
the Greek and Hebrew alphabets, ami possess a 
general acquaintance with scientific and technical 
terms, and with the leading facts and names of his¬ 
tory, literature, geography, etc. And it- is above all 
important that a reader should know where and how 
to find neecHsary information, which he may I nek, in 
any emergency, and should he sufficiently self-dfs. 
trustful to recognize his deficiency therein. In short, 
a thorough proof-reader requires knowledge much 
more varied than, if not in all points so thorough as, 
that of an average college graduate, in addition to a 
practical knowledge of the typographic art, and the 
special natural endowments before specified, 

In addition to all other qualifieaftoiH, a fir-4,U'ate 
proof-reader can very materially as 4 4 the um-4 euro 
ful author**. This task should be performed with 
great delicacy, by directing attention to questionable 
passages, f rather than by reckless liberation,-* of tin* 
phraseology of copy. That thin valuable service h 
often rendered, is amply shown by the remark* of 
Charles Dickens at a meeting of the I'roof Headers, 
or Correctors of the Press, in London, in 1*47, u/„; 
I know, from some slight practical experience, whut 
the duties of the correctors of the press are, and hew 
those duties? art* usually performed; and I can testify, 
and do testify here, that they are not mechanical, that 
they art; not mere matters of manipulation and rote 
tine, but that they require from fluwe wSio perform 
them much natural intelligence, mtirh siipmidihd 
cultivation, considerable readiness of reference, q$drl* 
ness of resource, an excellent memory, and a elenr 
understanding. And l most gratefully m-know Mr** 
that I have inner gone through the sheets of any 
book that I have written, Without having bad piv» 
seated to me, by the corrector of the press, uuefhtinf 
that I have overlooked, some slight iueons? many info 
which I have fallen, *ome tilth hqoe I hm*- smcF; 
in short, without having ief flown, m bl.ei and whim, 
some uiique-Hthumble indication that I bao- lm-ti 
closely followed through my Hoik by a patent and 
trained miitd, and not merely by » ddlffn! v *e, hi 
this declaration I have not the di/ht* 4 doubt fuU 
the great body of my brother and spier w filets would, 
as a plain net of justice, heartily eon* nr. 

At the smile meeting, another qo-aker, Mr Harper, 
gave the follow ing graphic description of a pro*T 
reader’s quultfleaftoiH nnd dtiltc*, h migi**. .w mLA, 
what would he our civilization without t .Pam * 
and he might also ask, what would hr osu btcrantsv 
without printers* mulcts, 1 1 t*rfe wm * oetpmuoH 
so had, that if tlmir work wmt out m if * 4 ? w *> f m w 
their lutnd>s It would really aUtinrih the n.gm's, 
What must not a reader know? He mn 4 iie.w all 
history, all biography, all i .im, all olog&en hr mini 
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The old gentleman said he would go with me to the new 
printer; and when we found him, “ Neighbor,” says Brad¬ 
ford, “I have brought to see you a young man of your 
business; perhaps you may want such a one.” He ask'd 
me a few questions, put a composing-stick in my hand to see 
how I work’d, and then said he would employ me soon, 
though he had just then nothing for me to do; and, taking 
old Bradford, whom he had never seen before, to be one of 
the town’s people that had a good will for him, entered into 
a conversation on his present undertaking and prospects; while 
Bradford, not discovering that he was the other printer’s father, 
on Keimer’s saying he expected soon to get the greatest part 
of the business into his own hands, drew him on by artful 
questions, and starting little doubts, to explain all his views, 
what interest he reli’d on, and in what manner he intended to 
proceed. I, who stood by and heard all, saw immediately 
that one of them was a crafty old sophister, and the other 
a mere novice. Bradford left me with Keimer, who was 
greatly surpris’d when I told him who the old man was. 
Keimer’s printing-house, I found, consisted of an old shat¬ 
tered press, and one small, worn-out font of English, which 
he was then using himself, composing an Elegy on Aquila 
Bose, before mentioned, an ingenious young man, of excellent 
character, much respected in the town, clerk of the Assembly, 
and a pretty poet. Keimer made verses, too, but very in¬ 
differently. He could not be said to write them, for his manner 
was to compose them in the types directly out of his head. 

So there being no copy, but one pair of cases, and the Elegy 
likely to require all the letter, no one could help him. I 
endeavored to put his press (which he had not us’d, and of 
which he understood nothing) into order fit to be work’d with; 
and, promising to come and print off his Elegy as soon as he 
should have got it ready, I return’d to Bradford’s, who gave 
me a little job to do for the present, and there I lodged and 
dieted. A few days after, Keimer sent for me to print off 
the Elegy. And now he had got another pair of cases, and 
a pamphlet to print, on which he set me to work .—Extract 
from the Autobiography of Eranhlin . 
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be, in short, a peripatetic cyclopaedia. He must also 
know all languages; and with all his care, he often met 
with very little civility or consideration from writers 
whose copy was of a character that ought to make 
them look with great charity upon an occasional slip. 
In a word, he maintained that the reader was the 
safeguard of his employer’s reputation, a barrier 
against ignorant compositors, and a detective to look 
after the errors of literary gentlemen. 

There is a stumbling-block in the road to correct¬ 
ness which ought not to be overlooked. The great 
problem in printing, as in all other business open to 
fierce competition, being how to do a maximum of 
work with a minimum of means, rushing naturally 
becomes the order of the day whenever work is abun¬ 
dant. The type must be rushed into the stick, on to 
the galley, into the form; the proof must be rushed 
through the reader’s hands, often with the compositor 
or foreman standing over him to quicken his pace and 
distract his attention; it must be corrected and revised 
on the rush, and the form rushed into the foundry or 
on to the press. And with all this rushing, unless 
the proof-reader courageously stems the tide, there is 
apt to be very little discrimination between work that 
will bear such cavalier treatment without serious 
detriment, and work that will inevitably be well-nigh 
ruined by it. 

On daily newspapers, especially, an immense amount 
of matter must be read and corrected with extraordi¬ 
nary celerity. The prime requisite of having a proof 
audibly read by copy is performed in a double-quick 
style, in which language is represented by a series of 
sounds that have been said to resemble, mum-mum- 
tuition, mum-mum-cution, mum-mum-mum-olution, 
mum-mum-eration, mum mum mum, and to con¬ 
sist of a string of syllables and polysyllables like the 
quavers and semi-quavers bubbling from the bosom 
and dancing from the strings of Ole Bull’s violin. 

Proof-Sheet.—An impression from types taken 
for correction. 

Propaganda—Printing House of the.—The 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide, or Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith, a society established 
at Rome by Pope Gregory XV. in 1622, has connected 
with it a printing-house, furnished with types of all 
the important languages in the world. This estab¬ 
lishment for many years stood preeminent for the 
publication of the Bible and books of devotion in 
various languages, and claimed to be the most exten¬ 
sive and best-furnished printing-office in Europe. 
It was there that Bodoni, the celebrated printer of 
Pafma, received his training. 

Proportions of Type—The relations of type of 
different sizes to one another. There is a variation in 
the sizes of the type known by the respective names, 
as made by the different type-founders of the United 
States, no common standard being recognized. The 
extent of the discrepancy is indicated by the following 
comparative scale of ems in the lineal foot, which 
was prepared a few years ago at Bruce’s New York 
Foundry: 


SIZE. 

Bruce's 

New York 
Foundry. 

A noted 
London 
Foundry. 

A noted 
Philadelphia 

Diamond. 

201.58 

205. 

204 

Pearl. 

179.59 

178. 

179 

Agate. 

160 



Nonpareil. 

142.54 

143. 

165 

145 

Minion. 

126.99 

122, 

119 

Brevier. 

113.13 

112.50 

109 

Bourgeois. 

100.79 

102.50 

103 

Long Primer. 

89.79 

89. 

90 

Small Pica. 

80. 

83. 

83 

Pica... 

71.27 

71.50 

73 

English. 

63.49 

64. 

Columbian. 

56.56 

56.25 


Great Primer. 

50.39 

51.25 


Paragon.... 

44.89 

44.50 


Double Small Pica.... 

40. 

41.50 


Double Pica. 

35.63 

35.75 


Double English. 

31.74 

32. 


Double Columbian. 

28,28 



Double Great Primer. 

25.19 

25.50 


Double Paragon. 

22.44 



Meridian. 

20. 

20.75 


Canon. 

17.81 

18.33 



.50 


« o S? 

n * g 


128. 

112 . 

102.50 

90.50 

86.25 

72. 


1 ah 
"o i» 'a 

Q <8 fl 


Making due allowance for these variations, the 
proportions of type from any American foundry are 
indicated in the table from The Proof-Sheet, printed 
on page 377. 

Proportions of Type to Space.-A know- 

ledge of this subject often furnishes a useful guide 
to an employing printer in determining how much 
type should be purchased for a given purpose. The 
Proof-Sheet, of November, 1868, says: 

The space occupied by a pound of average type 
may be stated as three and five-tenths square inches. 

Suppose that a page of a weekly paper to be esti¬ 
mated for measures 16 by 22 inches. We ascertain 
the square inches in it by multiplying the length by 
the breadth. Thus, 22X16=352 square inches. 
Now, as we have said, each 3.5 square inches con- 
tain one pound. Accordingly, by dividing the total 
number of inches by the number in a pound—adding 
an .0 to compensate for the decimal in the divisor— 
the weight of the page is ascertained. 

In the case we have supposed— 

8.5) 352.6 (100 lbs. per page, 

35 


with 2.0 square inches over. 

If but one page is to be set in a certain type, an 
allowance of 50 per cent, should be made for what 
will remain in the cases and for matter set up and 
left over. The greater the number of pages in the 
same size of type, the less the proportion of the extra 
weight of type needed. Thus, we should say— 

For I page weighing 100 lbs.150 lbs. will be needed. 

“ 2 pages “ l( each...250 u “ u 

tt ^ u tt tt u jjijq u a “ 

tt 4 a tt a tt >t> 450 « « {( 

Therefore, if a newspaper of the size given is to be, 
say, half Brevier and half Nonpareil, 250 pounds of 
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each, will be needed. If however, it is very prosper¬ 
ous, and columns are sometimes crowded out, of 
course extra type must be purchased. 

When presenting estimates, we are frequently met 
with the objection, You make no allowance for space 
occupied by column-rules, leads, dashes, etc. To this 
we can only reply, that experience has shown that 
estimates based as above give the minimum quantity 
of type necessary for a weekly newspaper; standing 
matter and letter remaining in case fully equaling 
the space occupied by leads, rules, etc., as well as the 
extra quantity of type allowed. 

No special rule can be laid down for daily papers, 
which vary so widely in the number of cases employed, 
the average quantity of matter crowded out, or saved 
for a weekly, and the style of composition. It may 
be said, in a general way, that twice the weight of the 
pages is the least quantity of type that will answer for 
a daily alone, when worked most closely. What has 


TABLE SHOWING- THE PROPORTION THAT ONE THOUSAND EMS 

PICA TO 

been said, however, will afford a fair basis for calcu¬ 
lations. 

In book-offices, when the number and size of pages 
to he set at one time are known, the quantity of type 
needed can be ascertained as above; an allowance of 
from twenty-five to fifty per cent, being made, accord¬ 
ing to the number of cases to be laid. A pair of cases 
holds about fifty pounds of type. 

Prose. —Language without metre or poetic mea¬ 
sure. 

Prosody. —That part of grammar which treats of 
quantity, accent, versification, and the laws of har¬ 
mony in metrical composition. 

Prospectus. —The outline or plan of a proposed 
undertaking, particularly of a newspaper, literary 
work, or other publication. 

Psalm-Book. —A book containing a metrical 
version of the Psalms of David, as accepted by any 
special denomination, and usually accompanied by a 


collection of hymns or religious poems adapted to 
music. Psalms, as a fitting expression of devotional 
feeling, have an origin beyond the limits of chronology, 
and are discovered in the very earliest ages, in every 
nation, those of the Hebrews, Hindoos, and Greeks 
having been preserved with the greatest care. Among 
Christians, the name psalm is restricted to those 
ascribed to David, King of Israel in the eleventh 
century before the Christian era. These psalms were 
arranged for religious service, probably by Solomon, 
and were again collected and arranged by Ezra, some 
being added in the fifth century before Christ, The 
Christian disciples adopted them from the Jews, and 
they were chanted in the churches by direction of the 
early Christian bishops. At first the whole congrega¬ 
tion joined in the singing; but, as the Roman church 
gradually increased the distinction between the clergy 
and laity, the chanting of the psalms became almost 
exclusively the office of the clergy. Luther was 


OP EACH SIZE OP TYPE BEAR TO EVERY OTHER SIZE PROM 
PEARL. 

anxious to introduce what is now styled congrega¬ 
tional singing, and also psalmody, into private and 
domestic devotions. With this intention he composed 
the tune still known as Old Hundred, and several 
others suited to psalms and hymns, which were so 
highly admired by the composer Handel, that he 
inserted many passages from them in his celebrated 
oratorios. 

In France, Clement Marot, a popular poet,,and 
groom of the Chambers to Francis I., translated 
thirty of the psalms into the court language of the 
day, and dedicated the volume, not only to Francis 
I. but also to the ladies of France, with, as he ex¬ 
pressed it, the design of adding to the happiness of 
his fair readers, by substituting divine psalms for 
amorous ditties, and inspiring their susceptible hearts 
with a passion in which there was no torment, and 
which would banish the fickle deity Cupid from the 
world. No music was published with this holy song- 
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1000 ems Pica. 

... = 

1000 

1322 

1556 

2005 

2225 

2705 

4000 

5265 

6236 

27.72! 

1000 ems Small Pica... 

... = 

761 

1000 

1175 

1556 

1675 

2085 

3035 

4000 

4760 

21.16 

1000 ems Long Primer. 

... = 

640 

850 

1000 

1305 

1446 

1795 

2576 

3446 

4000 

18.20 

1000 ems Bourgeois 

... = 

496 

640 

770 

1000 

1102 

1366 

1996 

2575 

3035 

13.86 

1000 ems Brevier. 

.... = 

450 

597 

693 

912 

1000 

1236 

1805 

2387 

2797 

12.60 j 

1000 ems Minion. 

... = 

366 

485 

562 

731 

810 

1000 

1452 

1932 

2265 

10.10 

1000 ems Nonpareil. 

... = 

250 

334 

387 

504 

562 

686 

1000 

1326 

1545 

6.93 

1000 ems Agate . 

... = 

194 

250 

294 

387 

422 

522 

762 

1000 

1188 

5.29 

1000 ems Pearl . 

... = 

160 

210 

250 

333 

360 

440 

648 

1 843 

1000 

4.55 

, One pound contains. ... 

. (ems) 

130 

170 

200 

270 

290 

360 

520 

690 

800 

3*5 
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book, but it was known to be prepared for the harpsi¬ 
chord and voice, and was accepted by the court with 
delight. New editions were rapidly called for, and 
all classes of society caught up the words, adapting 
them generally to the popular ballad-music. Marot, 
encouraged by his success, increased the number of 
psalms to fifty, and the book was republished in 
Borne, by command of Pope Paul III., in 1542, in an 
octavo form, and Gothic letter. The work now became 
more popular than ever, especially at the court of 
France, where the members of the royal family, and 
the highest nobility, introduced the fashion of select¬ 
ing psalms for their individual use and adapting 
them to music according to their fancy. The Dau¬ 
phin, afterwards Henry II. who was passionately 
fond of the chase, went out to hunt caroling the 
words of the psalm As the hart panteth for the 
water-brooks; and a portrait of his favorite, the 
celebrated Diana of Poictiers, is still extant, bearing 
this verse of the psalm as an inscription. The queen 
adapted a lively popular jig to the words Bebuke 
me not in thy anger; and Anthony, King of Navarre, 
used a dancing-tune of Poitou as the measure for 
his chosen # psalm, Stand up, 0 Lord, to revenge 
my quarrel. Diana of Poictiers selected From the 
depth of my heart. The immense success of Marot's 
Psalm-book induced Theodore Beza to complete the 
translation at Geneva, and the reformer Calvin 
engaged the best available musical talent to adapt the 
words to many of those grand and simple tunes now 
used in the Protestant churches. The enlarged pub¬ 
lication, with the music, became even more popular 
than the first, and was freely accepted throughout 
France, until Calvin introduced it into the services 
at Geneva. The Sorbonne then interfering, the clergy, 
after great efforts, induced Francis I. to prohibit 
Marot’s book, and Marot himself was compelled to 
seek safety in Geneva. The endeavor to suppress the 
book already sanctioned by the Pope, served only to 
increase the public interest, and the psalms spread 
from street to street, and from city to city, being 
particularly welcomed by the artisans of Flanders. 

As a curious coincidence, it may be mentioned 
that an officer holding the same position in the 
household of the King of England followed the 
example of Marot, and a volume was published in 
1549, dedicated to Edward VI., with the title;—All 
such Psalmes of David, as Thomas Sternehold, late 
grome of the Kinges Maiesties robes, didde in his 
lyfe time drawe into Englyshe Metre. Sternhold 
completed only thirty-seven of the psalms, and the 
work was continued by Hopkins and others, who 
prepared the version published in 1562 widely known 
as the version of Sternhold and Hopkins. The 
psalms of Marot, and those published afterwards 
at Geneva, increased in popularity throughout Ger¬ 
many, France, and Flanders, and were used so effect¬ 
ively in some of the popular insurrections of the time, 
that they were looked upon as incendiary in their 
character, and met with strong opposition from many 
of the highest clergymen of England, as being the 


most powerful weapons of the Puritans. During the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth the introduction of psalms 
sung by the people, as distinguished from those 
chanted by the clergy, assisted by the congregation in 
responses or choruses, became a subject of much dis¬ 
cussion, and is mentioned by Shakspcare in Winters 
Tale, where the clown, describing the merry-making, 
adds among the tumultuous guests a Puritan singing 
psalms to hornpipes. In this state of public opinion, 
the psalms of Sternhold and Hopkins met with 
considerable opposition, and it is said that the hook 
was really never fully admitted by legal authority, 
although it wits asserted on tin* title-page that the 
version was set forth and allowed to be sung In all 
the churches. 

The new version of the Phureh of England wiw 
prepared in 1598, by Tate and Brady. The Puritan* 
afterwards offered many objections to what they stig¬ 
matized as the obsolete version of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, ami a new metrical translation wiw pub¬ 
lished in 1541, by Francis Hints, tinder the approval 
of the House of Commons. Psalm-singing during 
public worship was unavoidably abandoned to a con¬ 
siderable degree during tin* years of religious per***, 
cution, anti appears to have fallen into disrepute, from 
the fact that Benjamin Reach, in UUU, puldbh* d a 
tract entitled The Breueh Repaired in God% Wor¬ 
ship; or, Psalms and Hymns proved to be a flolv 
Ordinanee of Jesus Christ. Hi one of tin* lb witting 
churches of London opposed psalm'«singing until u 
late an 172th The Presbyterians introduced pmlitn 
at an early date, ami the old Heofceh f^nlm- 4 were 
generally superseded by those piiblinlird by J M fm 
Patrickson, in 1594, and accepted by the Prenbyte* 
riaim anil Independent*, until they* were, in turn, 
superseded by those of Dr. Wafts. 

Psalter.' A book in which the thalum **f David, 
or selections therefrom, are arranged fur church vr* 
vice. Hueh works were found neeesmry, both thr 
private and public devotion, m an early day, and 
several magnificent manuscript psalters* lave 
preserved. Among them, that belonging to the empe 
ror Charlemagne w u fine specimen of the iumb 
writing; known as the minheulr Homan, and n guitar 
made for Richard 11, of England eoufuiui a cabin 
clar, tables, hymns, and flic Mkmummt < W4, Use 
Psalter printed in 1447 is of especial mtrre .4 to pnnH 
ers, an it Is the earliest assured «g*rciguou of* 
phy, containing in it, eolopfmn the e*pre,u nun-aUrt 
that it was made without the pen, m that 
Johann bust and Peter Hehoetfer ' *ee t , *«u*hi**!s 
O ther editions of this work were t*ounl in I |,ey 
1502, and, after HrhmdleF* death, by In.* *oti, in 
t is in small folio, on vellum, aeeompann 4 b% 
Gregorian musical notes, the pmltrr I iV 

pages, the recto flic B!5th, and the rmnmnrn * II 
Wes being appropriated to the litany, pmvmo-5% 
ihe pHiilnm are in a larger text than the ui hie 

ZfnJ f * l<l th, ‘ mi upon and 

mm ? t . w ° i rubr *» nmM y hlm * have .Uv„ 

much admired for their beauty and romry X 
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handsome psalter was printed by Gering in Paris in 
1494, and the first one in England was issued by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1499; another edition appear¬ 
ing in 1502. 

Publication.—1. The act of publishing or making 
known; notification to the people at large. 2. That 
which is published or made known; especially any 
pamphlet or book offered for sale or to public notice. 

Public Printing.—Printing executed at the ex¬ 
pense of governmental treasuries; especially such 
work as is ordered by Congress and the Legislatures 
of the respective States. Popular institutions, and 
the prevalence of the franking system, have led to an 
unusually large development of this class of printing 
in the United States. 

Publishing.—The act of putting forth or issuing 
to the public an engraving, book, or newspaper. It; 
is distinct from the process of printing, and may be 
in a large degree distinct; from a direct sab' to the 
public. Many booksellers arc not publishers; a 
considerable number of publishers are not printers; 
and some publishers dispose of their works solely to 
wholesale dealers, who, in turn, bring them to the 
notice of their final purchasers. In the infancy 
of the art, the departments of printing, publishing, 
and bookselling were, united in all instances; 
and even at the present, day, this rule still largely 
prevails in the printing, publication, arid Hale of 
books as well as of newspapers. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the constant tendency to a subdivision of labor, 
and the success of many who have made either 
printing, publishing, or bookselling a specialty, the 
most extensive and enduring triumphs have been 
reserved for those establishments in which all these 
operations are conducted under one business manage¬ 
ment, with no other aid than that given by retail 
dealers in disposing of their products. 

In this country, the printing and publishing done 
in connection with newspapers far exceed in volume 
and pecuniary value all book-publishing; but the 
latter has also attained very large proportions. 

Several effective methods of publishing and selling 
the products of printing are of comparatively modern 
origin. The sale of newspapers was formerly eon lined 
almost exclusively to the. copies furnished to annual 
subscribers, but now immense numbers are disposed of 
through carriers, newsboys, agents, or news-venders. 
The latter obtain literary, weekly, and monthly pub¬ 
lications mainly from News ('ompunics, who derive 
their supplies from publishers, and whose trans¬ 
actions have, attained great magnitude. 

In the, publication of books, the regular trade 
organization distributes its products mainly through 
numerous booksellers in, various sections of the 
country. This business is so extensive that one of the 
leading American firms engaged in it (that of ,1. B, 
Lippincott <Sc Co.) is said to make larger annual sales 
of books than any other establishment in the world. 
To facilitate, exchanges between publishers, of their 
various products, trade* sales were established some*, 
years ago, and they have since been steadily con¬ 


tinued, at regular intervals. The business of publish¬ 
ing school-books is in itself very extensive, and 
recently a series of regulations for its better govern¬ 
ment have been devised and adopted by many firms. 

It is usual, in publishing books, to fix retail prices, 
and then to allow' to those, in the trade a discount 
which ordinarily forms a considerable proportion of 
the sum paid by the final purchaser. 

Independent of the sale of hooks by the regular 
trade, other methods are frequently adopted, such as 
the sale of large or expensively illustrated works in 
numbers, to subscribers obtained by agents or can¬ 
vassers. The sale of complete books of a less expen¬ 
sive character by subscription, as it is called, is also 
extensively resorted to,—the plan being to engage 
canvassers or book-agents in various sections of the 
country, who have no fixed place of business, hut 
journey from door to door soliciting subscribers or 
purchasers, and their efforts are frequently attended 
with great success. Books disposed of in this way 
are usually sold by subscription only, and a broad 
line of distinction exists between this method of pub¬ 
lication and that pursued by the regular trade. (See 
Btatistiuk op Bu inti no.) 

Pull, 4. To take an impression of a form at the 
press, especially at the hand-press. 2, The character 
of the impression on the hand-press is also indicated 
by the words hard pull, meaning a heavy impression, 
and easy pull, a light impression. 

Punch.- The original engraving of tin* fata* of 
type, cut on steel, and subsequently impressed into 
et»pper to form a matrix. 

I.. 

t*l Ni'Il, 

Pimch-CuMer. One who engraves or cuts the 
punches used in making tin* matrices for casting 
type. This art is so dillieult, in consequence of the 
extreme- care necessary to maintain an exact relation 
between tin* faces of all the type in a font, that even 
at the present day an exceedingly small number of 
persons understand it, and it. is nearly as much of 
a mystery as when it was first practiced by Betcr 
Hehoetler. 

Punctuation, -The art of dividing a written or 
printed composition, by points, murks, or stops, into 
sentences or parts of sentences, in such a manner that 
tin* meaning of tin* author, ami tin* proper relation 
of the* words used, may he readily understood. In 
this work the various points or punctuation marks, 
together with their appropriate* use, are* eleseribed 
uneler their respective nniiiw, (Sea* AmvruoHir, 
< 'omma, (’ouon, l> ahii, etc.) No system of punetu- 
atiem applicable* to all cases has yet hee*n universally 
adopted. In the* infancy of the art of printing, the 
virgule, a slanting mark, supplied tin* place of tin* 
comma, and colons ami pe*rioeis were used at an early 
tlay. By slow degrees point nfte*r point was added by 
various printers, either in imitation of points used in 
the publication of (truck works, or on account of 
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their inherent utility, but no rules were simultaneously 
adopted governing their use; and it has remained 
for comparatively modern authors to make a vigorous 
effort to establish anything approaching a compre¬ 
hensive system of punctuation. The main point of 
divergence among those who pay close attention to 
this subject hinges on the question whether few or 
many points should be used. Some authorities are 
apparently ever on the alert to discover a pretext for 
introducing a point or mark into a sentence; while 
others oppose close punctuation. Printed matter 
may easily be over-punctuated, as well as under¬ 
punctuated, and the true course is to avoid burdening 
the reader with any extraneous point or mark that 
does not manifestly tend to assist his ready compre¬ 
hension of the text. 

It has been gravely recommended by writers on 
this subject that the punctuation of printed matter 
should be left solely to the printer; but in practice a 
compromise system generally prevails, in which such 
authors or preparers of copy as are not manifestly 
ignorant of the whole subject are suffered to exercise 
their own judgment, except when they perpetrate 
glaring errors or omissions, and the aid of a judicious 
compositor or proof-reader becomes essential to the 
rendition of their meaning; and absolutely correct 
punctuation, if such a thing can be presumed to exist, 
must be made wholly or in part by the author, for, 
when varied shades of meaning can be conveyed by 
varied punctuation, he alone is competent to decide 
authoritatively what peculiar idea he wishes to im¬ 
press upon the minds of his readers. 

The system of punctuation in most general use in 
the United States is that described in Wilson’s 
Treatise. He divides the points used as follows : 

1. The Grammatical Points , including the Comma 
(,), the Semicolon (;), the Colon (:), and the 
Period (.). 

2. The Grammatical and Rhetorical Points , including 
the Note of Interrogation (?}, the Note of Exclama¬ 
tion (!), the Marks of Parenthesis ( () ) and the 
Dash ( —). 

3. Letter , Syllabic , and Quotation Points , including 
'the Apostrophe (’), the Hyphen (-), and the Marks 

of Quotation 

4. Miscellaneous Marks and Characters , including 

Brackets ([ ]), a Comma inverted (‘), Two Commas 
(„), the Index, Hand, or Fist Three Stars 

(***), the Caret (/\), the Brace (*^-*), Marks of 

Ellipsis (-,-,***), Leaders (.), Accents, 

Marks ^of Quantity (', “, "}, the Cedilla (<?), the 
Tilde ( A ), and Marks of Reference (*, f, J, ||, ^ ). 

Much less elaborate systems than that of Wilson 
are described in various grammars and similar works. 
Those who wish to comprehend the subject thoroughly 
must study its details in works devoted specially to 
this subject; but the gist of the prevailing system 
appertaining to the grammatical and rhetorical points 
is expressed in the following condensation of the 
rules laid down by Lindley Murray: 

The Comma usually separates those parts of a 


sentence which, though very closely connected in 
sense and construction, require a pause between 
them. 

The Semicolon is used for dividing a compound, 
sentence into two or more parts, not so closely con¬ 
nected as those which are separated by a comma, nor 
yet so little dependent on each other as thost* which 
are distinguished by a colon. 

The (Won is used to divide a sentence into two or 
more parts, less connected than those which are 
separated by a semicolon, but not so independent 
as separate distinct sentences. 

The PerimL —^When the sentence is complete and 
independent, and not ronneeied in construction with 
the following sentence, it is marked with a period. 

The Ihmh , though often used improperly by hasty 
and incoherent writers, may be introduced with pro¬ 
priety where the sentence breaks olf abruptly, where 
a significant pause is required, or where there is 
an unexpected turn in the sentiment 

The Interrogation* * note of interrogation is used 
at the end of an interrogative sentence, that b, when 
a question is asked: as, Who will accompany ine? 

The Plvelumation ,«*- The note of exclamation h 
applied to expressions of sudden emotion, surprise, 
joy, grief, etc., and also to invocations and addresses: 
as, My friend ! this conduct a mazes me ! 

The Parenthesis, *» A parenthesis is it clause con¬ 
taining some necessary information or useful remark 
introduced into the body of a sentence obliquely, 
ami which might he omitted without injuring the 
construction: as, Know, then, this truth I enough for 
man to know); virtue alone is happiness below, 

Funjaub or Punjob. Copy glum out on Ame¬ 
rican morning newspapers merely to keep eompodiom 
employed at hours when they would, under existing 
rules, charge for time if no copy were furnished, 

Q. 

Quads,— An abbreviation of tin* wool quadrats* 

Quadrats,.Pieces of tytnwimtnt, of the depth 

of the body of the respective sizes to which thr> are 
cant, but lower than types, so as to leave a blank 
space on the paper, when printed, where they me 
placed. An en quadrat is half as thick as ite 4q4li; 
at^ cm quadrat Is equal in thmkmos and depdi, mid, 
being square on its surface, U fin* trite qua*but dtotit 
quiulratus, squared q a two-efti quadrat m hmcc tiie 
thickness of it* depth; a threeoun three tom- 
their names specify* The ilr.4 hue of a paragraph fc 
usually indented mi cm quadrat, but an ,»««d utt 
on, two ems, or even three cum, sue more ajqu-fprute 
for wide measures. An em quadrat m tie- proper 
space after a full point win n it terminuL-s immure 
in u paragraph* Kn quadrats are generally n^4 
a semicolon, colon* etc,, and s«»inetimr.s af'Lu 
hanging letters, tHee VimrhAu Hv\m \and 
Hollow ilrum 

Quarters* Quarto, octavo, mferic ;i |.q ty f j^ 
two-mo forum are mml Ut he imposed * n nnMU ^ 
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because they are imposed and locked up in four 
parts. 

Quarto.—A sheet of paper folded in four leaves, 
or eight pages; a form of four pages being a quarto 
form. 

Query.—A question, usually represented by an 
interrogation mark (?), asked on the margin of a 
proof, in regard to the correctness of a letter, word, 
or sentence. 

Quire.—A quire of paper usually consists of 
twenty-four sheets; but in England a quire of the 
paper used by newspapers consists of twenty-five 
sheets, and this custom lias been adopted, to a limited 
extent, in the United States. 

Quoining a Form.—The putting of quoins in a 
form so that when it is locked up tiny shall, in an 
efficacious manner, wedge up and seen re the type. 

Quoins.—Short pieees of tapering wood, (usually 
hickory, dogwood, or boxwood, the hitter being con¬ 
sidered best,) of various widths, hut of the same 
height as furniture, which are used to wedge up 
forms, the quoins being placed between slanting side- 
sticks and the straight lines of a chase. Several styles 
of mechanical or metallic quoins have been invented: 
these arc used chiefly, but not exclusively, on the 
forms of newspapers printed on fast rotary presses- 
They are intended to obviate the necessity for shoot¬ 
ing sticks, bevelled furniture, and wooden quoins, 
and to save the expense incurred by the destruction 
of these perishable materials us well as to economise 
time and labor, and to give additional security. 

Quotation Furniture.— Quotat ions east of vari¬ 
ous sizes in length and width, to he used for blanking 
and as furniture. 

Quotation Marke. ( <£ ”). Two inverted com¬ 
mas placed at the beginning of a quoted phrase, and 
two apostrophes at the conclusion. When a ((nota¬ 
tion occurs within a ((notation, only one inverted 
comma and one apostrophe are used to distinguish 
it. (Wee Comma.) 

Quotations.— Large hollow quadrats, used in 
book-work for justifying marginal notes in their 
proper places at the sides of the pages, and for blanks 
at the heads and ends of chapters, as well as for the 
blank pages, and in job work, to justify the rules 
■which run down the blank part of the sheet, in such 
jobs as bills of lading, etc, 

R. 

Racks.— Receptacles for ease's or letter-boards. 

Rag.—A term sometimes applied in type-founding 
to a bur on the edge's of type. 

Raikes, Robert.—The originator of Sunday- 
schools in England, He was the son of the pub¬ 
lisher and editor of tin* Gloucester Journal, and, 
succeeding to his father's business, was very successful, 
Ms publications being elegant and accurate. His 
attention was attracted to the miserable condition of 
the county jail of Gloucester, where persons com¬ 
mitted by the magistrate's, out of session, for petty 


offenses, were associated with the worst felons, and 
almost entirely dependent upon the charity of chance 
visitors. 

Robert Raikes effectively used his pen, his influence, 
and his fortune in their behalf, procured them sus¬ 
taining employments, furnished them with books to 
read, and established Sunday-schools for their in¬ 
struction. Observing that the children of the factory- 
laborers of the town were allowed to roam through 
the streets, and that they were very ignorant and 
depraved, he, with the assistance of the clergyman 
of the parish, established Sunday-schools in 17S1, 
hiring women as teachers. The. wonderful improve¬ 
ment soon exhibited by the children aroused the 
public interest, and the movement soon became pop¬ 
ular, and rapidly spread to other cities throughout 
England. 

Railroading. —Marks made at the end of a series 
of lines by a proof-reader, when he wishes a number 
of words or parts of words to be transposed to suc¬ 
ceeding lines. 

Railway Coupon-Ticket Printing and 
Numbering Machine.- * A press specially adapted 
for the printing and numbering of Railway Tickets, 
and arranged to print either in sheets or continuous 
rolls. The machine is a modification of the cylinder 
press, hut built more compactly. The form and 
numbering wheels arc put on a traveling bed, receiv¬ 
ing their ink from the same rollers. The impression 
cylinder is geared into the bed, turning forward and 
backward with it. Instead of fingers, it is furnished 
with cords, that run round in the spaces between the 
coupons. The feed table delivers the paper under 
the cords, by which it is carried down, and the body 
of the* ticket is printed; then the motion of those 
cylinders is reversed, the, ticket, changes its position 
and is present'd to the numbering wheels. In its 
course down and up, the ticket passes under prickers, 
and is deposited in a receptacle, printed side up wan is. 
The press will print twenty-seven inches of matter, 
at the nite of sheets per hour. (See page US2.) 

Railway Printing. The improvement in modes 
of travel ami transportation, caused by the intro¬ 
duction of railways, like nearly all other modern 
improvements, has necessitated the exercise of inven¬ 
tive genius, to provide the means for systematizing 
the large passenger and freight traffic opened up by 
the vast network of lines now spanning the country. 
In fact, the introduction of additional speed in print¬ 
ing is almost coeval with the advent of greater speed 
and conveniences m travel and trade. The produc¬ 
tion of printed matter for the special use of railway 
companies forms one of the most important depart¬ 
ments of the printing business, employing u vast 
number of hands, and the most intricate machinery, 
while improvements are constantly being made to 
meet the, requirements of this important new branch 
of the art. Much of this work calls into exercise the 
highest efforts of skill in printing and the auxiliary 
arts, whether in the shape of advertising cards, maps, 
time-tables, rates of freight, way-bills, or the umu- 
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merable quantity of coupon and local tickets, 
requiring to be consecutively numbered, and printed 
in one or more colors at a single impression. Some 
of the largest establishments in the country make 
railway printing a specialty to the exclusion of all 
other kinds of work, the business requiring a large 
supply of material for the rapid execution of orders. 

Railway Rotary Ticket Machine.—A com¬ 
pact little machine, occupying a space of about two 
feet square, and designed for printing, numbering and 
cutting railway tickets from continuous rolls of paper 
or card board. (See page 383.) The tickets are 
printed at the rate of 10,000 to 12,000 per hour, 
numbered, cut, and deposited in regular order, at a 
single operation. The arrangement of the press can 
be changed with great facility to print the number 
in a different color from the body of the ticket. 
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ness, and its facilities for running in and nut n form, 
a greater number of impressions can be obtained in 
a given time from the Ramage Press than from any 
other hand-press. 
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Raisonne. —Accompanied by proofs, illustrations, 
or notices,* arranged analytically or systematically: 
as, a catalogue raisonn6. 

Ramage Press. —A small band-press, originally 
made of wood, by Adam Ramage, the most celebrated 
of the early press-makers of the United States, who is 
said to have constructed the first hand-press made 
with an iron bed and platen. A number of modern¬ 
ized Ramage presses are constructed and used for 
proof-presses, and various kinds of small work, not 
requiring speed; although, through its diminutive- 


Bastell, John, Printed, in KMi, tin* time ahrlTp 

ment of tin* English Siuiutn in the Kngiidi Unvmw'* 
The preface contains an mtrmdiug sfttfrtio m *4 tlso 
advantages to be derived by the people from the 
publication of the laws in the vulgar nmgom John 
Ranted died in bald, and is ktomfi to printed 
about thirty works. He was a scholar of 
attainments, ami a friend of Htr Thomas wlowe 

Bintvr he married, His mm William was abe mic 
eessM as a printer and author. The lumh adhered 
to tlie Catholic cause, and, although Kli^ibeth jv m m 4 
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the patent of William Rastell as Justice of the 
Queen’s Bench in 1559, he retired soon after to 
Louvain, where he died in 1567. 

—A compositor or pressman who works for 
less than the rate of wages established by Printers’ 
Unions, or who refuses to be bound by the decisions 
of such Unions in the cities where they are in sue- 


elamps on ratchet blocks, 
usually made of wood, 
with an attachment of 
brass or other metal, con¬ 
taining teeth of a proper 
size to fit in the small 
cog wheels of ratchet blocks, by which the plates 
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ccssful operation. Tin* term 1ms long been used in 
Kngland, and is said to have originated in the idea 
that, as a rat undermines foundations, so a workman 
who labors for less than standard prices undermines 
the foundations of trade, 

Ratchet*—An instrument used to loosen the 


are loosened, or tightened to the bloek, the upper 
part making a convenient bandits while the eomb 
or teeth act with a horizontal motion on the cog 

wheels. 

Ratdoldt, Erhard*—A distinguished German 
typographer, who printed in Venice from 1476 to 
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3487, and in Augsburg from 1489 to 1516. He was 
the first to introduce ornamental capitals, called, from 
their adornments, flowering letters, in display-lines, 
in 1477. He was also the first to print in letters of 
gold, as seen in his famous edition of Euclid. In the 
Simplicius published by him in 1499, and in the 
Ammonius of 1500, the titles are in letters of gold. 

Rat-Office.—A printing-office in which the re¬ 
quirements of Printers 7 Unions are not obeyed. 

Ratting 1 .—Working for less than the established 
wages. 

Reader.—A person employed by publishers to 
read manuscripts or books, and to decide upon their 
merit or suitability for publication. In England the 
term is used for a proof-reader, or corrector for the 
press. Reader is also used in the United States for 
an elementary work containing exercises on the prac¬ 
tice of reading. 

Ready Proof Press.—A press specially designed 
for taking proofs of small jobs, or of matter on galleys 
for newspapers. 



READY PROOF PRESS. 

Ream.—Twenty quires of paper, each of which 
usually contains twenty-four sheets; but, by special 
agreement, paper intended for newspapers is some¬ 
times made up in quires of twenty-five sheets each, 
in which case the ream contains five hundred sheets ; 
and in England a perfect ream, for printing pur¬ 
poses, consists of twenty-one quires and a half, or 
five hundred and sixteen sheets, wastage being thus 
provided for. 

Recitative. —Musical declamation used in the 


opera, to express action or passion, to reveal a secret, 
relate a story, etc. 

Recto.—The right-hand page, opposed to verso, 
the left-hand page. 

Red Letter.—Relating to or marked hv red letters. 
In the ancient calendars, ludv days were marked hy 
red letters, and therefore a red letter became a phrase 
for a lucky or auspicious day. 

References.—-Marks or signs used in matter which 
has marginal or bottom notes, or not os at the end of 
the volume or any of its subdivisions, to direct the 
attention of the reader to such notes, the latter being 
always preceded by a mark similar to that used in the 
portion of the text to which it relates. 

The common references are generally used In this 
order:— *, f, t, ||, If, and where there an* more than 

six notes in a page, two of each reference are some¬ 
times put to the second series of notes; hut lids has ati 
unsightly appearance. Unite lower-ease letters are 
sometimes used, inclosed lag ween parentheses (aj, 
and sometimes figures (l). The letters, when they 
arc used, are often continued through the al¬ 
phabet, and then eommenee again with a. 
The neatest references are superiors, both letters 
and figures. Where the notes are at the font 
of the page, letters arc most frequently used, 
sometimes going through the alphabet, and 
sometimes commencing a superior * in each 
page in which notes occur. When the notes 
are placed at the mid of the volume, figures 
0) are nearly always adopted in regular suc¬ 
cession. 

Register,* -To cause the pages in a sheet to 
precisely hack each other, an end which ran 
only be attained by a careful arrangement of 
the marginal furniture, accurate feeding, lint! 
good press-work. f’Hee UxiitHu 
Register Color Points. Point* .ometimes 
used for ornamental color printing, which are 
not fixed to the tympim, hut screwed oti to mum* 
part of tlie furniture of a form, 

Reglet. Wooden furniture of varum* thick¬ 
nesses, from that of a Nonpareil type up to two- 
line < Ireat Primer, used to till out blank space* 
in forms, and to make margin, 

Reiteration. The second form, which backs 
the form first printed. 

Relief. Mu tin* fine arts, tin* project hm or 
appearance of projection of the figure above or 
beyond the place upon which if h formed, 
Relief Associations, It has long leva eo«4d« 
ered one of the legitimate functions of the Printer* 1 
Chapels of England to a*4 d 4ek tmialm, The 
Printers* Union* of the United J4tjj.tr* make no for¬ 
mal provision for this purpose, hut, in «"iuc offices 
Relief Associations are formed to accompli it m a 
systematic manner. The agreement and tub** H f met 
of these associations, which was oivmuhvd by the 
compositors engaged in the office of 1%^ | in 
Philadelphia, in .March, M7u, and ha* been i l4 *u c . 
ccttHfiui operation ever dnm\ are a* follow *; 
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Agree»ie>it.-~~'®ii\iQving it to bo our duty to bo charitable and 
assist one another, particularly in the hour of distress and 
ad, we, the undersigned compositors of the Philadelphia 
ess, do resolve ourselves into an association for our mutual 
nefit, and do solemnly obligato ourselves to strictly and 
oorfully adhm*e to the rules governing the same. 

Bales.— I. This association shall bo known as the Proas 

dief Association. 

[I. Any compositor upon the Press who is well known as a 
ddont of Philadelphia may become a member upon recoiv- 

* a two-third vote of the Association. 

III. There shall he a Collector, Assistant Collector, and a 
siting Committee of three, who shall be elected every three 
mths. 

[V. It shall be the duty of the Collector, upon tlie notifica- 
n of the Visiting Committee, to collect the assessments and 
y any disabled member the amount due him without, delay. 
V*. It shall bo the, duty of the Assistant Collector to act in 
» absence of the Collector. 

VT. It shall bo the duty of the Visiting Committee to receive 
notifications of disability, and to visit and inquire into the 
.te and cause of disability, and see that the Collector receives 
d pays the assessments due, and to call all meetings of the 
soeiation. 

VIL Any member shall receive benefits who shall be unable 
perform his da ily labor for the space of one week on aeeouut 
sickness arising from natural causes or unforeseen accident. 

* member shall be entitled to benefits whim sickness is pru¬ 
ned by his own imliseretiou. 

VIII. The benefits of this Association shall he Ten Collars 
: week for ouch disabled member, providing that it does not 
iae an assessment of over fifty emits per week upon each 
iinber in case of the disability of one or two members, and 
b over one dollar lor three or more. 

[X. Any member becoming sick or disabled shall give noti - 
ition of Urn same to the chairman of or one of t he Visiting 
mmittee. 

X. Any member refusing to pay the assessment, his name 
til be stricken from the roll of the Association as unworthy 
Ins fellow-workmen's charity, sympathy, and respect. 

XL No member shall be allowed to withdraw, save upon 
i disconnection with the Press ollice; and any member may 
nain a member so long an he continues to abide by the 
108 . 

XII. Any of these rules may lie altered by a two third 
to. 

Amendment. -XL Any member who wishes to withdraw 
y do so if ho is not in arrears; provided, there are no sick 
unhers on Urn society. -October it (, 1S7IL 

Reporter, Strictly, one who records or fakes 
wn iti writ in# the words of a speaker; but., in modern 
lrnalism, the province of the reporter extends also 
accounts of current local events, etc. 

The public interest in England in the proceedings 
Parliament led, at an early day, to the distrihu- 
m of written reports for the use of the London 

* flee Houses ami < Tubs. A manuscript called the 
>tes of Parliament was circulated daily in 1091, but 
ls a very meagre account. Remarkable debates or 

history of speeial sittings of Parliament were 
blLshed oeeasiunally as personal reminiscences, 
/cu years after the occurrences described. More 
thentie reports were issued in the Historical 
'gistcr during the reign of (Jeortfc L; but the first 
brfc to produce debates currently was made by 
-vein the Gentleman’s Magazine in i78(i. Cave 
25 


had previously been interested in furnishing the 
manuscript reports for country circulation, and de¬ 
termined to introduce the speeches of Parliament as 
a feature of lvis magazine, hoping to avoid any legal 
penalty by publishing only after the conclusion of 
the session, and with the initial and final letter of the 
member’s name. To accomplish this, Cave and one 
or two friends obtained admission into the gallery, 
taking notes when possible, and then consulting after¬ 
wards so as to form a crude abstract; of the proceed¬ 
ings, which was given to Guthrie to present in more 
striking form. In 1.7.‘18 Cave was brought before the 
House of Commons for this offense against the privi¬ 
leges of the Parliament, and thereafter omitted the 
names, and published the proceedings as The Debates 
of (treat Liliput. During the, great political ex¬ 
citement; of 1740, Cave engaged Dr. Johnson to pre¬ 
pare the debates, and forthwith the public were 
amazed and delighted by the oratorical brilliance 
lavished profusely in the. decoration of the outlines 
furnished by Cave and a few others, Johnson never 
entering the gallery himself. Cave was again sum¬ 
moned for the same offense before Parliament in 1747; 
and such difficulties eouAinued to attend the publica¬ 
tion and preparation of the reports, that when Wil¬ 
liam Perry assumed the editorship of the Gazetteer, 
in 1788, he found the parliamentary proceedings 
several mouths behindhand. By great exertions, In*, 
introduced a system of relays of reporters, ami in a 
short time was tumbled to present flu* debates of the 
previous night in the next morning’s paper. 

Perry afterwards edited for many years Dehrett’s 
Parliamentary Debates, ami also purchased the Morn¬ 
ing ( dirouiele, a journal upon which James Stephens 
acted as reporter, as a means of supporting himself 
while studying for the bar, an opportunity which he 
gratefully remembered years afterwards, wlum, as a 
wealthy member of Parliament, he told the story of 
his own exertions, as an effectual plea against a mo¬ 
tion made to prevent barristers from being employed 
on newspapers. The Morning Chronicle is also eele- 
brated in this conneetion as having been edited by 
William W mid fall, long distinguished under the name 
of Memory Wood full, from the fact that when 11 it* 
rules prevented the introduction of a note-book into 
the House of Commons, hi* had been able to sit 
through a sixteen-hour session ami write immediately 
afterwards a report sixteen columns long, without tt 
parthde of assistance, 

Cpon the Morning Chronicle was also employed as 
reporter Mark Supple, a gigantic Irishman, who for 
years delighted the House by the eloquence ami wit 
with whieh he dished up the dullness of the Parlia¬ 
mentary disquisit ions, with all the piquant relishes of 
Celtic rhetoric. 

During the Speakership of Addington, who was 
remarkable for his prim propriety of demeanor, there 
occurred one evening an interval of absolute silence. 
Supple waited patiently, hut the awful pause idle ml 
too tempting an opportunity, ami in a ringing tom* 
he called out most eonvivially for A song from Mr* 
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Speakerl Addington, astonished, sat in grim con¬ 
sternation, while the House, led by Pitt, broke into 
peal after peal of irrepressible laughter. When at 
length a sergeant-at-arms was sent to the gallery to 
arrest the culprit, Supple, with absolute gravity, 
pointed out a very fat Quaker as the offender. The 
Quaker was taken into custody, but succeeded in 
shifting the responsibility to the right shoulders, 
and Supple, after a couple of hours of arrest, was 
allowed to escape upon promises of amendment. 

In hard and valiant service in the same capacity, 
and for the same journal, Charles Dickens educated 
into rapidity and accuracy that minute power of 
observation and description which made him after¬ 
wards the most popular novelist of his time. 

The improvements in short-hand writing, based on 
the invention and development of phonography, have 
in late years caused remarkable changes, by enabling 
the reporter to follow the speaker, word by word, with 
absolute accuracy; and in the United States many 
accurate phonographers report, with extraordinary 
fidelity, the proceedings of Congress, State Legisla¬ 
tures, public meetings, courts, etc. 

The local reporter renders .indispensable service to 
every modern daily, and to many weekly newspapers. 
Special reporters or correspondents are sent on errands 
as various as the new topics or objects of interest that 
arise from time to time in any portion of the world. 
Enterprising war correspondents give the first de¬ 
scriptions of great modern battles. Interviewers ex¬ 
tract from garrulous public men, statements of their 
theories and purposes; and few facts or events of real 
significance escape the notice of the various descrip¬ 
tions of reporters who are now steadily engaged in 
the service of the newspapers. 

Reprint.—A second or new impression or edition 
of any printed work, frequently used to describe the 
publication in one country of a work previously 
printed in another. 

Resume.—A brief recapitulation or condensed 
statement—adopted from the French language. 

Review.—A periodical publication consisting of 
critical essays. Analytical criticism in literature 
forms so obvious a need among students, that it is 
said that the Bibliotheca of the Patriarch Photius, a 
contemporary of Alfred of England, anticipated the 
plan of the modern review, and proves that the writer 
had access to two hundred and eighty authors. The 
germ of the modern literary accounts current, which 
have grown into the critical magazines, may be found 
in the periodical catalogue of the book-fair of Leip- 
sic, in 1623; and in England in the reign of Charles 
II., Clavell’s Lists served as a publishers' Circular. 
The first critical serial publication which has been 
styled a review was the Journal des Savants, com¬ 
menced in Paris in 1665, and published weekly. 
This work was immediately translated in Germany, 
and followed in 1682 by an original work of similar 
character, which was the precursor of a multitude of 
others, this form of serial being especially popular 
in that country. 


-BHETORIC. 

In England several publications of the kind wore 
attempted, commencing with the year 1680, but they 
were all of short duration, until the Monthly Review 
■was established in 1741k The name was adopted i ri 
1704 by Daniel De Foe, as the title for the newspaper 
which he established during his imprisonment for 
publishing The Shortest Way with Dissenters. The 
paper appeared for two yearn as the Review of the 
Affairs in France, and was then changed to A Review 
of the State of the English Nation ; it \va* continued 
By De Foe until 1713, when newly imposed tales 
compelled him to discontinue it. The paper appeared 
first as a weekly, and afterwards three times a week, 
and has been considered as the forerunner and 
model of the Spectator. 

The literary Review was introduced into Italy as 
early as 1668, and was very successful, all the princi¬ 
pal cities supporting publications exhibiting a remark¬ 
able degree of erudition and scholarship. 

The Edinburgh Review, commenced in 18**2, and 
the Quarterly, in 18011, inaugurated u new era t» criti¬ 
cism, and from that period such periodicals ban* been 
very generally adopted as the organs of sect* and 
parties, in religion and polities, ns well as literature, 
The articles preserving the character of re vim 
generally begin by specifying certain work** at the 
head, although the hooks are not critically reviewed, 
but arc only used as a species of text or »* veune for a 
general essay. Parties, in church or state, in t\m 
manner are enabled to express their opinions or make 
Btatements of facts without assuming direct or personal 
responsibility. Although not necessarily appearing 
at any fixed period, reviews generally appear but four 
times a year, or quarterly, in Pmgland ami America, 
and the articles an* anonymous. In France the 
modem review contains tales ami poetry, ami cor re- 
Bpomls more nearly to the English and American 
Magazine. 

The first publication hearing the name in t!» 
United States, was the American Review of Uim»ry 
and Polities, published in Philadelphia thm Dll m 
1818. The North American Review, established in 
1815 in lioston, is still continued, A very large 
number of the reviews in the Pnifcd Hiutrs are pub* 
Imbed by religious societies, and are both critical utid 
theological in their character, 

Revise. - -A proof taken to examine wi&Ktn r errors 
marked in a previous proof have been coiiniHl 
1 he word is by some authorities applied rvein lively 
to the last proof, taken on the press on win* h a form 
in to he worked, 

# Rhapsody, -A vehement and incoherent expree 
»iou of thought or feeling, made impulnveh amt 
without logical connection either within itself or 
with the accompanying matter, 

Rhetoric, In its widest seine, the art of pmse 
composition; in its more common tin*, th#« 4*1 ,»f 
argumentative composition; and in its tumi restricted 
Bonse, the art of oratory. The first formal t?v*ifbe 
upon rhetoric was by Aristotle, ami the mi remed 
umeh attention in Greece ami Rome, and has fur* 
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shed the theme of many treatises both in ancient 
Ld modern times. 

Rhyme. —The correspondence in sound in the 
lal words or syllables of the lines in poetic compo- 
tion. Rhyme was carried to great excellence in 
rabian and Persian poetry at a very early day, 
it as the English were ignorant of the literature 
■ Asia, it is probable that rhyme was derived by 
em directly from the Latin, it not being found 
the Teutonic tongues, where alliteration was used 
, the means of producing melody. 

Rhythm,—The division of time by a regular 
ceession of motions, impulses, or sounds, so as to 
•educe an agreeable effect., either in literary eom- 
jsition, in music, or in dancing. 

Ribs. —The parts of hand-presses and of some 
>wer-presses which form a track in which the car- 
age or bed is run under and out; from the platen or 
dinder. 

Rio© Paper. — A material used by the Chinese for 
•awing or printing. (See Papkk.) 

Richardson, Samuel.—A printer of London, 
id inventor of the English novel. Richardson was 
lc son of a joiner in Derbyshire, and was born in 
>89. His father was able to atlbrd him only the 
tnited educational advantages of the village school, 
it permitted him to choose his own occupation, 
eing fond of reading, lie. selected printing, and was 
iprenticed when seventeen years old to John Wilde, 
printer of London. lit* faithfully and industriously 
srformed the duties of this situation for six years, 
id continued as journeyman and proof-reader for 
x years more. In 1719 he established a printing- | 
lice for himself, with all the advantages of a repu- 
tion for integrity and industry, and the approval of 
)lm Wilde, whose* daughter he married. While 
irsuing his vocation Richardson occasionally wrote 
’efaces and (ledicatious, compiled indexes, and in 
irious other ways established an intercourse with 
ltliors and publishers, acquiring a considerable 
putation among his circle of intimate, friends for i 
lb special faculty of letter-writing. He printed Tin* \ 
aily Journal, Thu Daily < Jazetteer, and some mini- j 
3 rs of The Briton. He was also the, printer of the , 
rst edition of tin* Journal of the House of (’ominous, | 
id attracted the attention of Speaker Onslow, who ; 
fered him a place, at court, which Richardson I 
3clined, from a sincere devotion to his chosen avoea* ! 
on. His reputation as a l(‘tier-writer led to a j 
reposal from a publisher to edit or prepare a collee- j 
cm of such eompositions to serve* as a complete 1 
tter-wrifccr or hook of models, and while engaged j 
poll this task, Richardson conceived the plan of I 
[entitying the epistles with the experiences of one i 
idividual. With the business-like intention of pre- j 
iring a work which would suit tins requirements of j 
ic market, he was still, as always, conscientiously 
3sirou.s of benefiting his kind, and with his earnest 
itegrity and patient clear-sighted industry In*, found 
lc right method of expression for his thought. The 
maplete letter-writer assumed an entirely unexpected 


and original form, and became the first English novel, 
with the. title of Pamela, or the Reward of Virtue. 
Never before did genius win such speedy and pleasing 
reward. In the year of its publication, 1741, it went 
through five editions in London, and was soon trans¬ 
lated in France, where it met a reception as rapturous 
as that it had received at home. It was translated 
into Herman and Dutch, and the whole reading world 
of Europe accepted the gift with gratitude, returning 
the warmest thanks and most graceful compliments. 
Richardson deserved success both in fortune and 
fame, for it was not through erratic genius, but by 
industrious and conscientious endeavor, that he had 
constructed the. new literary form, which was to 
furnish the most acceptable shape for popular in¬ 
struction in succeeding times. He had reduced the 
romance, with its false and exaggerated descriptions 
of life, to the harmony of the true novel of domestic 
experience, full of wholesome instruction, and cleared 
the way for the groat musters who were to follow him. 
Prosaic ami tedious as the voluminous correspondence 
of Pamela, Clarissa, and Sir Hilaries Hramlison may 
appear to modem readers, Richardson in those multi¬ 
tudinous volumes completed this work, balancing 
hero and heroine with the villain and his associates, 
and proportioning the weal and the woo, so justly, 
that it was only left for his successors to improve 
upon his scheme, without altering it iu any essential. 
Besides his three, novels, In* edited and printed an 
edition of Esop’s Fables, with reflections, contributed 
largely to the Christian Magazine, wrote a pamphlet 
upon tin* Duties of Wives and Husbands, a series of 
letters upon I Hielling, and the. only number of the 
Rambler that had a large sale. 

Riehardsou eontiuued to pursue his business with 
indefatigable perseverunee, undisturbed by the extra¬ 
ordinary reputation uequired by his novels, ami iu 
17o l was appointed to the honorable and lucrative 
office of Master of the Stationers’ < ’ompaiiv; soon 
afterwards he took down a row of old houses and 
erected an extensive and commodious range of ware¬ 
houses und printing-ofliees, and iu 17d0 purchased 
the patent of law-printer in partnership with Miss 
Catharine Lintot. ID* died iu 1701. 

Riding. Type at the end of a line catching 
against a lead; or leads ami furniture m poorly 
adjusted that the form is likely to hi* bent or the 
type to fall out. 

Riohl Patent Outting-Machin©».- Paper-cut¬ 
ters of various sizes ami patterns made for the use of 
print its and bookbinders, by Mr, Rich!, of Philadel¬ 
phia. They are said to he very strong and substantial 
iu every part, ami to embrace valuable improvements 
perfected with great care. An illustration is given 
of one of them* machines on page JKtf. 

Rig©.-* A form is said to rise or to lift when every¬ 
thing is properly justified, ami whim nothing falls out 
after it is locked up and lifted from the imposing- 
stone. 

Ritual, --A hook containing the rites or services 
of a church, or of some of the secret orders. 
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ROLLER—ROMANCE. 



Roller.—A cylinder, coated with composition, 
used to ink forms preparatory to taking an impres¬ 
sion. (See Composition Rollers.) 


in Portugal in the fourteenth century, and similar 
tales followed in Spain, Portugal, ami France, be¬ 
coming so popular that Don Quixote was written 
to ridicule them in A new and more domestic 

style of narrative appeared in Italy in the fifteenth 
century, called the Nnvolli, which in tart precede 
Don Quixote in satirizing the absurd it ms of the 
romance. The Italian novelli was modified by 
Richardson in England, who in 17 Mi published 
Pamela, in which the romance was reduced to the 
due proportions of current experience and made to 



Romance.—A species of fictitious writing, or 
in ally composed in metre, in the language corrup' 
from the Latin, or Roman, and spoken and written 
the South of France and in Spain during the twel 
and thirteenth centuries. Chivalric adventures 
lated in rude verse were popular in Northern Fran 
and particularly in Normandy, from the twelfth 
the fifteenth century, and thus became known 
England. Prose writers compiled the substance 
these songs and poems into tales, or romanc 
probably ascribing the deeds of unknown her< 
to the popular knights Arthur, Charlemagne, a 
Amadis of Gaul. The romance of Amadis appear 


convey lessens of molality, finis ** Mm tiff. 

cursor of the modern domenm level, n,*. 
turn between romance ami tenet ton m t^ rfi 
clearly defined, bur. arnadm *• n* common tlw 

romans i« restricted to tn\»< of efmabm 
devoted to exaggerated of uU 

dent or loverk intrigue % rather Must Mm 
the novel, which are preserved UtelH if*.* 

limits of the probabilities of every ..U Sab, 
u hm been contended by mine critics fSnit s.i \\ 4 fp. r 
Heott wrote romances rather Hum JmuL, h*- honied 

nidieated Ids de»irf^o firrserve one of tm* m-g mo 

portant characteristics of the tmveh when lie earHidh 
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explained that he would endeavor to make his stories 
probable, and never allow his hero to spend a purse 
of gold without providing it beforehand, or the 
heroine to appear in the midst of a forest reclining at 
ease beside her harp immediately after escaping out 
of a window in the dead of night, at the risk of her 
neck. As an illustration of the distinction of terms, 
Goethe's Werther is called a philosophical romance, 
while Bulweris What Will He do With It is a 
novel. 

Romanesque-A style of art in which fantastic 
and imaginary representations of natural forms are 

introduced. 

Roman Letter. —Letter similar to that used by 
the ancient Romans, which, with minor modifiea- 
tions, forms the text of all printed matter in the 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, and various other 
languages. It possesses a manifest superiority to all 
other representations of an alphabet, in the fact that 
it is made up exclusively of figures mathematically 
accurate, consisting of straight lines, circles, and arcs 
of circles. 

Roman Numerals.— See Numerals. 

Romaunt.—A fanciful story without complex 
incident, told in verso. 

Rondeau or Rondo. A lyric, poem containing a 
refrain or repetition, occurring according to a fixed 
law; also a musical composition either for voice or 
instrument, in which the first strain is repeated after 
each of the other strains. 

Rotary Press.— A press on which type revolve 
on a horizontal cylinder. 

Rounce.—The cylinder to which is attached the 
girth of hand-presses, used in running the carriage in 
and out. 

Roundelay or Roundel. An airy style of poem, 
formerly popular among the French, and adapted to 
music; it was of irregular measure, and contained a 
refrain. It was at one time popular in Fnglami. 

Round Pick.—A dot in a letter in a stereotype 
plate, caused by an air-bubble. 

Royal.— A size of paper. (See Dimensions 
of Paper.) 

Rubric.—In early manuscript and printed works, 
tlxe part colored red, as the title-page or parts thereof; 
the title, initial letters, or any wonls printed or writ¬ 
ten in rod. The directions and rules for the conduct, 
of religious services were formerly in nsl letters, and 
hence rubric has been used as an ecclesiastical or 
episcopal injunction. In modern usage, italic charac¬ 
ter has to a great degree supplied the place of the 
ancient red letters. 

Rucking. —The creasing or wrinkling of paper 
which sometimes occurs when it is printed on cylin¬ 
der presses. 

Ruggles Presses.—A, series of presses of various 
sizes and patterns, made in accordance with designs 
invented by 8. P. Haggles, of Boston, who was one of 
the first successful inventors of small job-presses. A 
number of his presses are still in use, hut they have 
been superseded to a considerable extent by later 


inventions. It is said that 8. P. Ruggles invented 
the. first American card press about 1880 or 1831. 

Rule.—A rule type-high, of the same length as 
the measure of the. stick in which it is used, made of 
various metals, such as tin, steel, brass, and some¬ 
times silver, having short pointed projections at the 
top of both ends, which is used by compositors to 
retain type sot., and type being set, in its proper posi¬ 
tion in the stick, as well as to empty matter, to lift 
matter, and to support matter held in the left hand, 
while it is being distributed by the right hand. Com¬ 
positors on daily newspapers generally purchase their 
own rules, holding them as individual property. (8ot) 
Oomrosinu Rules.) 

Rule and Figure Work,— < Composition which 
involves the justification of rules and figures arranged 
in narrow columns. 

Rules,—Strips of brass or wood math* type height, 
so as to represent lines of various thicknesses in a 
printed page. (See Brass Rules and Lauor-Sav- 
ino Hulk.) 

Rules and Regulations.— The necessity of rules 
and regulations, varying with the special demands of 
diversely organized printing-offices, is obvious; but 
the evils developed in a very badly managed office 
art*, so numerous that a faithful description of them 
may serve a useful purpose. Such an account, was 
given by a correspondent of the London Fruiters’ 
Journal, in describing a printing-office at Galeutta, 
in which the. usual detects anti difficulties were 
intensified by the employment of ignorant and indo¬ 
lent native workmen. 

I wilt talus the office iu its raw oral depart meat* ait it ex into 
hero:—* 

1. keadorn and ropy holder*. 

2. Uompuaitnr.M and corrector*. 

3. Imp oritur* and distributors. 

4. Pressmen, inkmen, ami Hy 'boys. 

5. huftricN, nr warehousemen. 

To begin with reader*. Ties marks observed by readers urn 
tins mums nn those used in England, with otto or two excep¬ 
tion*. All mat tor bs road Unit and second timo in galley*, 
ami thou made up, imposed. ami road a third timo for press*. 
It. in a raro thing to moot with a good reader, that us, ouo who 
roally understand t what ho in about, ami will m»t umko nor- 
reetion* moroly for correction’* nako, and thus give tin* poor 
corrector a groat deal of uimcee*Hary trouido, Tho reason of 
thus pauoity of good reader* is, that fow liavo over boon 
compositor* (l know of only two or throo in t'aloutta), and 
thoy do not consequently understand tho trouido thoy am 
giving. Tho first proof reader’* berth i:i oortaiuly no rine» 
ouro, an tho bout of tho proofs are had. Tho following ispooi- 
men wifi give you an idea how had thoy run ho. This matter 
was not up from very clear manuscript by a native convert 
who had been strongly rocommcmlcd. I can vouch that it b 
a genuine, production: - 

12 The rincone nnhmu not coming from Hmtkong an 
expected (hoc R, W. dooct No 17<i0 dp. 3. up* any repely No. 
72 dates 13 jdcca (i depimuco to dewy a ted, tho Rig Mepna to 
Madba from wokpeople, an I 8aw, at om*o, Moot, common 
col ben coaled make hut little impusrion conies on the 
greattsute Htore, 

unpVHctl the duty of at lasting rioue aukco.i and guany maid 
to at A, Beebe whom© X* wuto over to Madia* in tho Boy ofceer 
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27 the aps which aydien which oudn hals the from more mate 
6 and paemson and returning to Ballo(nuh aut 6 the i hade to 
any thought ablitise in site if nothing letter apped on ving 
return This gone to with way of lodging out sheds for all 
laide down with repersion to this lower level to duie a stapet 
down to duie athing a lower leavel to duie a stapet down lilo 
we cause to the suppose opain thouseleave unkind got a focc 
the knowledge after all work inguanying till conled get all th 
preaple wll 

The above very elegant piece of composition was the result 
of only two hours and a half’s work! 

Readers do not have separate closets, three or four being 
generally located in some corner of the press- or composing- 
room. The hubbub and confusion going on in this spot are 
indescribable. Fancy reading a press-proof with three read¬ 
ing boys jabbering around you. In my office I have avoided 
this as much as possible,- in the generality of offices, however, 
the above plan is invariably pursued. The pay of readers is 
too small to attract men of education. 

Compositors form a motley group, whose vagaries are 
sufficient to exhaust the patience of a Job. Some few are 
Christians, but the majority are Hindoos and Mohammedans. 
They lead a far easier life than I enjoyed during my appren¬ 
ticeship. No imposition or locking-up for them; no lifting 
heavy forms on the stone or carrying them to the press; no 
hunting for sorts in the gloomy recesses of a store-room; no 
clearing pi; and last, though by no means least, no correction 
or distribution! The impositor must perform the first of the 
above, the proof pressman the next two, and the distributor 
and corrector divide the remainder. The compositor con¬ 
siders himself a veritable nawab; he cannot put his own oase 
up, oh no! the distributor must do this. I have tried, but 
most unsuccessfully, to make compositors do all that properly 
belongs to their duty. They argue that locking-up and carry¬ 
ing forms are the work of coolies, and that their caste would 
be endangered by performing their duties. This bugbear 
caste has much to answer for, always standing in tho way of 
progress. Some of the compositors are very fair hands, 
judged by the quantity turned out (seldom, by the way, an 
hour’s work in an hour); look, however, at the quality, and 
you shudder. Totally regardless of spacing, and, of course, 
of sense and punctuation, they blunder on, their only object 
apparently being to fill up the galley. I have spoken num¬ 
berless times about even spacing, and fined to a tremendous 
extent, all to no purpose; the excuse is that it takes up too 
much time. With a native compositor the thick and thin 
spaces always run out first, and you invariably find cases half 
full of letter, though quite denuded of the above-mentioned 
spaces. And then arises an outcry wild for the distributor— 
Oh, matee (the second syllable prolonged adlib.), thick ospace 
las (bring). And so on for everything that runs short. I had 
endless trouble in making compositors lead out their matter 
in the stick, and it was only by inflicting some heavy fines I 
succeeded in stopping their own insane plan of leading out in 
galley. Very few compositors understand anything of whiting 
out, and as for displays, unless you chalk the lines out and 
mark the type they should be set in, they will make a display 
that will astonish you. All compositors are bad hands at 
making up, and require assistance in every trifling difficulty. 
It is but fair to say that many of the hands can compose 
tabular statements in very good style, and I have more than 
once been agreeably surprised at the very neat and workman¬ 
like way in which ticklish genealogical tables have been 
turned out in my own office. This is the description of nig¬ 
gling work that suits their attenuated fingers. Considering, 
ho wever, the very poor training the generality of compositors 
get, it is a wonder that any of them are worth their salt. They 
serve no weary apprenticeship, and, working only from 10 
A. m. to 5 p. m., are in blissful ignorance of what a day’s hard 


work really is. The following is their mode of procedure 
A native boy gets into an office ami picks up a slight know, 
ledge of composing; after a few months’ stay, he applies ffir a 
salary. At the end of about six months he again eomo* up 
with a pitiful tale of having to maintain a small wife and 
large family, with no end of relations, and requests an inereaao 
to his pay. 

The correctors, who, by the war, are all mtfttc-t, are at way a 
fully employed, as you may imagine, and correct their matter 
without a side-stick to the galley, the matter being generally 
pulled on wooden galleys. The justification is consequently 
bad. If the matter gets off Its feet they can never succeed in 
putting it straight, hut invariably make matters worse by 
ramming in spaces, and when the proof shows too plainly 
that all is not right, they endeavor to put the Idtium on tho 
pressman’s shoulders. Many of the bodkins tmd two 
curiosities in their way, and It is no uncommon thing 
to find correctors using an old nail, or, what b a great 
favorite, the pointed end of a setting rule. In i4\m\ 
to save the type, men were not allowed to use Imdktst*, but 
wore provided with small pieces of bamboo, tapered off to 
a point. 

All the imposttors are native*!, the fiend man generally 
being in charge of the distributors, and ctotvtdtt ; euntrd 
over the store-room. They want a great deal of t? auiitisf 
before they are worth anything, and in flic in mU*i‘ ftm tuijco. 
itor being absent, if is useless e\pi*eting any one ebe to T* fth 
work. I remember telling one of Hie dt tfribufort, % in win 
must have ween hundred! of form * imposed, to hnp-w anril 
job for mo. He commenced by putting a side itieh rtf,in? 
side. I was in a great hurry at tin* time, and emild ted 
therefore allow him to complete the performance in tm 
peculiar style. 

The distributors, also, are all native*, who place their 
cAHOfj on the ground, and then squat down heif**r« ttteuu 
Their work is generally slowly and badly done. 

The pressmen are, with very ram Mohammedan 

—great rascals, up to any amount of rwwry and \ Mure, 
Some of them can work very well when they cloone, the mte 
fortune being that they don’t often ebww Tfmv h * 
moat imperfect knowledge oft Mr burineii, and making toady 
is done in a very rough ami o%dy 4ytr, Is mod 

disheartening to find that, after In--dotting gma * 
attention upon the composing, flic pres mien lu»< spoilt Ml hr 
their vll« printing, Tfib ti often MhMmfaMe to tlonr mntrn 
way of dampening flu* paper, seaktug if* m tool,* .and thm 
rendering if quite it trait ted for printing. 

The d u ft ries (wnrehouiemmis are a ho ail MMotwnad mu, 
ami a hay lot, working my dowly and not over 

Tho most emhumming and didiwMibig * h tb* 
groat irregularity in iiftendunea Men writ not am*d *4fio? 
regularly, but ah wit flicntielm on the tirof ti-.vo.ri p»*t*nw, 
My establishment utimber* about weufy out\d wind! 
th«i absentees generally ammmf to tlttwn pm .M , >* f rW 
ago l had upwards of twenty ahwd, ft »* qnin * »»• | $.’Uer 
day to have nil pro-sent, It a mow-rm*y to *ula*g« ,o f.fj# 
inconvenience and delay Hum emmd. 

Tho endieM complaints about the need mud m 

another eawse of annoy am w it j» none ltto> hmo.? r„ .pd 
with children thungioafi up ipti, t'mnplont* nt* b u 
you when men can’t get, «r are ft»* waivt* !.« r , » , T n, 
loads, ehaftw, furniture, or an,*thing ebr tf<„, m r * w , 
Ono tnan aim mm auother{ up ixijir i Mm »mured |*eh in* 
pitiful tale, and no on, tilt >*»« are draco u# life of 

insanity. fn the hot weather, *M* 1 h*vc Imm flam pnvmd, 
I have often felt inclined make a tudi ni wt?4* *4 

A lodge in mane v**t wibNuea, 

Home boundless of »!»*«}*, 

Whew tremble* of pr**** tending ami foul 
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Of missing copy, or of absent men, 

Might never reach me more. 

It is needless to dwell upon the annoyance caused by the 
carelessness and stupidity of all around you. You may 
explain as carefully as you can, all to no purpose. If the 
thin°- can bo done wrong, it will be. One instance is sufficient. 
I ga've a man (a Christian, by the way) a letter-heading to 
compose. On the copy was written, Please supply 100 copies, 
and after that a signature. When the proof was brought, the 
heading was in its proper place, and In the centre of the 
sheet, in large type, the order for printing! 

It is a matter of some difficulty to ascertain from composi¬ 
tors the position of their work, for a native's disregard of 
truth extends to everything he does. On one or two occasions 
I narrowly escaped getting into trouble from being too credu¬ 
lous. Experience has taught mo to believe only as much as I 
see. 

The best practical remedy for carelessness, idleness, 
ignorance, inefficiency, and destructiveness is probably 
to be found in the system of piece-work, under which 
it is the common interest of all concerned to maintain 
order and expedite business, as wages depend upon 
the amount of work performed. But apprentices and 
inferior weekly hands, when not closely watched, are 
apt to become only a few degrees less ineflicient than 
the workmen in the (Calcutta printing-office described 
above. Special rules frequently become necessary as 
special evils are developed, and the following standard 
rules are worthy of observance in all offices to which 
they are applicable: 

1. Compositors arc to receive their cases from the 
foreman or his assistant, free from all pi or improper 
sorts, with dean quadrat- and space-boxes, both 
Roman and Italic, which they are to return to him in 
equally good condition. 

2. When a compositor receives letter, furniture, 
etc. from the foreman, he is to return any portion 
not used, in as good state as lie received it, the same 
day. 

3. When a ease is taken out of the rack, the com¬ 
positor is to return it into the, proper place*, imme¬ 
diately after he has done with it. 

4. No eases to be placed over others, or under the 
frames, or on the lloor. 

5. Compositors arc to impose their matter and 
pull a proof as soon as made up, unless directed 
otherwise, and to correct the proof without unneces¬ 
sary delay. 

0. The proof, when pulled, to be given to the 
reader, the copy in regular order to accompany the 
first proof, and the foul proof the second. 

7. Compositors are not to halve either type or fur¬ 
niture on the stone. 

3. A compositor is not to detain an imposing-stone 
longer than the nature of the business may require. 

9. Head-lines, or other useful materials, on galleys, 
used during the course of a work, to be cleared away 
as soon as the work is finished. 

10. When a work is done, the compositor, before 
beginning another work, unless otherwise directed, is 
to clear away the forms, taking from them the head¬ 
lines, blank-lines, and odd sorts, as well as the leads 


and reglets; which, with the furniture of each sheet, 
and the matter properly tied up for papering, are to 
be given to the foreman. 

11. Sweepings of stands to be cleared away before 
one o’clock every day. Matter broken by accident to 
be cleared away on the same day. 

12. The saw, saw-block, bowl, sponge, letter-brush, 
shears, bellows, etc., to be returned to their respective 
place's as soon as done with. 

13. Letter-boards, windows, frames, etc, to be kept 
free from pi. 

14. No person to take sorts from the cases of 
another without leave, nor hoard useful sorts, not 
wanting or likely to want them. 

15. Compositors employed by the week to work not 
less than ten hours per day. 

16. Unnecessary conversation to be avoided. 

Ruling-Machines.—Matdiiiu's for ruling colored 

lines on paper. A small work was published in 
London in 1616, for the purpose of illustrating and 
describing wluit it termed, Two new inventions called 
Lineage and Portage, whereby writing-paper and 
parchment arc decently ruled and inclined, for to 
grosse or write, upon, after a more* dexterous and bene¬ 
ficial manner than is done or performed by the ordi¬ 
nary way of hand-ruling with plummet, rube*, or 
brass pen. For many years this invention and simi¬ 
lar devices were used chiefly, if not exclusively, to 
rule writing-paper at the paper-mills, in a few given 
patterns, which were rarely varied, and there was no 
material improvement in ruling-machines. During 
the last quarter of a century, however, they have been 
greatly improved in the United States, and their 
powers so much enlarged that rulings of any width, 
pattern, or color can readily he made, as will he seen 
by the fine illustration of the capacity of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Ruling-Machine which accompanies this 
article. This specimen page of modern ruling was 
prepared by John Jones, binder and paper-ruler, of 
No. 710 Hansom Street, Philadelphia, ami indicates 
how many varied rulings can now he effected for the 
adornment of different classes of Job Printing, and 
for the convenient arrangement of Account Books, 
Blank Statements, Dopy Books, Bill Heads, Note a,ml 
Letter Headings, etc. The principle of the ruling- 
maehine is simple. At each end of a frame a wooden 
roller is affixed, one, of which is turned by a handle. 
Round these rollers revolves a broad endless baud of 
canvas or cloth sufficiently smooth and elastic, and 
also a series of small cords so arranged that the paper 
may be kept in its proper position while it is being 
ruled. At one end of the machine is a table to which 
a gauge is attached in such a manner that accurate 
feeding of the paper can bo insured, and after the 
paper traverses a short distance on the (mdless band 
it; comes in contact with the ruling pirns. They are 
firmly held in a broad clasp, formed of two pieces of 
wood, united by screws; and in the improved modem 
machines this clasp is so completely under the con¬ 
trol of the operator that it may be readily moved 
either to the right hand or left, or slightly varied from 
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its true rectangular position, so as to make the ruling 
•correspond with, the irregularities of imperfect paper, 
or with any description of ruling that may be re¬ 
quired. The pens are formed of a peculiar quality of 
brass, and are simple channels, to convey the ink 
from its reservoir to the paper. The pens are ar¬ 
ranged in sets, at various distances from one another, 
so that rulings of every desirable width can readily be 
made; and ingenious contrivances facilitate the ruling 
of lines in which several colors are very closely com¬ 
bined. The ink reservoirs are pieces of flannel, lying 
on the upper end of the pens, and kept thoroughly 
saturated by means of a small brush. The ink is 
made of pigments of various colors and materials, 
combined with fresh beeves’ gall and alcohol, and 
when used, it is a thin liquid, flowing freely. When a 
sheet is to be ruled it is fed accurately, by the aid of 
the gauge, and as it passes under the pens it is held 
firmly by the ends in its proper position, on the end¬ 
less bands. As it passes underneath the pens it re¬ 
ceives from them all the rulings in one direction 
which are deemed necessary, several colors being 
sometimes simultaneously ruled; and the band in 
modern machines is made long enough to insure, 
with the aid of other contrivances, the drying of the 
coloring matter before the ruled sheet is deposited in 
the box in which it is finally delivered. 

Runic. —A name for many sizes and varieties of 
job-letter, bearing a resemblance to the Runic charac¬ 
ters used by the Teutonic and Gothic nations of 
Northern Europe. It is a matter of controversy among 
learned writers whether the original Runic alphabets 
are of great antiquity, or merely such a modification 
of Roman letters as would naturally be made by a 
people who found it convenient to substitute straight 
lines for elaborate curves when they undertook to 
carve inscriptions on wood and stone with rude im¬ 
plements. 

Run in. —In press-work, to run the bed of a press 
under the platen or cylinder. In composition, to 
compress matter; the titles of the separate articles 
of this work, for instance, are run in to the lines 
containing the matter which immediately follows 
them, instead of being set in separate lines. 

Running* title. —The title of the book or subject 
placed at the top of the pages. 

Run out. —To run the bed of a press from under 
the platen or cylinder. 

Runs on Sorts. —When copy is of such a nature 
that it requires an unusually large quantity of parti¬ 
cular letters or figures, it is said to run on sorts. 

Ruthven Press. —A hand-press invented during 
the early part of the nineteenth century, which 
differed from presses previously made in having the 
bed stationary, while the platen was moved to and 
fro. 

s. 

Safety-Paper. —Under this title it has become 
customary to include all devices intended or proposed 


to prevent the obliteration of written marks made 
upon such paper, or the change or counterfeiting of 
the marks themselves. I a this broad seine it will bo 
seen that the security of government stump*, written 
upon to prevent re-use, and bank-note paper, not to 
be imitated, art 4 included. 

For years, at the invitation of distinguished otlhvm 
of the United States government, the writer has hud 
ample means to investigate all question* ennmvted 
with bank-notes, associated with and aided by the 
best technical and scientific ability of our own laud, 
as well as of those who practically knew what hud 
been doin' in other countries. 

On another occasion, mainly by himself, the writer 
Las had, also on government Invitation, the opportu¬ 
nity of examining about two hundred plans proposal 
for the security of government stamps, with a view 
to prevent their illegal re-use. 

The information thus accumulated and officially 
recorded cannot hut be interesting, as well a* useful 
The fact that it lias not in certain east** h,*»«u mol 
or even regarded, may he best explained b> Hinting 
that the writer am! his associates gave floor *rniei*s 
gratuitously, its government officers, Nevmaheliw, 
they have the satisfaction of knowing that flay 
have been the means of saving the government from 
{speculators’ operations to such an extent tItaf tan* of 
the highest authorities in the land Isas declared 
to our Thief Magistrate that they have *av*d to 
the treasury, directly and indirectly, *omr millions 
of money. 

Of course it would not be right to reveal as the 
result of such information, the special ?rmU of 
rascals. But, in truth, these are very fhw, aid tin* a ell 

known to all whom it may concern, It U, however, 
quite right that an intelligent community, rhem*»dvo» 
the real sufferers, should have a good wtnrd idea 
of this subject. 

The first conclusion b, that capable turn in the arts 

and sciences know far more than tin* t'mmmrfeUm 
and rascals, and can prevent iip«t of h mnk 

The second conclusion is, that the omtnferbumm and 
rascals know far more than the speculator *, who seek 
to furnish illusory protections, provided tie v in* paid 
for them. In our experience, of 

(there art* honorable excepfdiro a tv ten unlike the 
ostrich, who hides kh head and think > bn bdy U 
concealed, quite honestly neof u ( tin- no n ^ek 
to attain one mul, and do attain it; Imf f!o feme 
other weak points subject to a thou mm! a»?,v i », 

Few ean underhand the double mode nt attack 
made upon the community by mere 
b irst we hear of strange storms of m mcL ueo*r 
found out, offering prices for obi pmta/e* 

h tamps; next entries the plandhb* evploutVm flat 
these stamps are really washed aid ttw.Ugmm and 
after a convenient time we have from so am ardent 
speculator a plan which into prevent tfsH me ummih 
fraud, if the United 8 fates government wdl an him 
«ay $100,000 or thereabouts for bU plum 

Now, we have taken the grniiest pattn, t>*»m the 
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xighest official sources, to investigate this matter, and 
ve can safely say that there is no proof that the 
government has lost, by washed postage-stamps, a 
,enth or even a hundredth of what is proposed to 
>e paid to some speculator for an infallible cure,—the 
nfallibility of which is in no way demonstrated. 

But hero we must not for an instant be considered 
is pretending to say a word against the simple, 
lonest-hearted people who, hearing that the country 
s suffering so great a wrong, have proposed possibly 
bolish but nevertheless well-meant contrivances to 
ave their beloved country from the terrible loss to 
vhich they have heard it is exposed. Even from 
vomcn we have seen such, the innocence and sim- 
>licity of which have drawn tears of joy from our 
yes, showing as they did a simple-hearted patriotism 
vdiich gave good promise for the bringing up of a 
;reat people, but which would never be regarded by 
he speculators who had informed them of the imagi- 
iary evil. 

As to the idea of washing and re-using postage,- 
tamps, we need only say that the poorest of our 
.itizens would not find it profitable to collect, wash, 
,nd re-use .old ones. 

But the introduction of a higher stamp-tax, when* 
lot cents alone, but dollars and hundreds of dollars, 
fere represented, created an additional necessity for 
Safety-Paper. 

At the present time, high values are attached to 
ome government stamps. Soon there came, a report 
hat such stamps were, after being canceled in the 
equired manner, washed and re-used. Of the. fact 
here could he. no doubt, hut it; must be confessed 
hat the. greatest number and value of such old, 
leansed stamps were found in the hands of pro- 
actors who proposed some cure for the evil. A 
ossihly ill-advised proposal from the government 
3d to an increase of the mischief and a host of pro- 
osals for its cheek. 

The consideration by government request; led to 
he investigation, the results of which will now he. 
ivc.n as briefly as possible. 

It would at first seem that a literature of such a 
abject could not he found, but here, as is often the 
ase, it will be. semi that men have quite uselessly 
utraeed their steps. About the year 18110, the. French 
overnmeul, hading the need of such safeguards, in- 
ited proposals, and a commission of the most dis- 
inguished chemists and artists was charged with the 
ivestigation of the matter. The results of their 
.ivestigations, and of the proposals sent to them, are 
iattorn of record. 

To one engaged in such investigations, it would be 
uite natural to encounter what had boon done be fori* 
i such a line; and, even supposing it to be forgotten, 
le accidental reappearance, among the papers of a 
rejector, of a more than thirty-years-old so-called 
ilety-paper, led to the conclusion that the old mine* 
'as digged in, and the. subsequent marvelous comet- 
cnee of old and new projects gave a good reason for 
msidering them together. 
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The first plan proposed for a safety-paper for stamps 
was to use such a miserable and even purposely 
defaced paper that the stamp could not be transferred 
from one document to another. The projectors for¬ 
got that such stamps must, in most cases, be curried 
before they arc used, and what will become of them 
in the moan while? As to the transfer, he must be 
a very ignorant; rascal who could not perform it. 

The next plan was to use a more water-color ink, 
defaced by the slightest touch of water, anil so not to 
he removed from its original place without betray¬ 
ing fraud. But what; man, when the temperature 
ranges from 1)0° to 100° Fahrenheit, as it frequently 
does in our summer season, could affix a stamp with¬ 
out the risk of showing it to be a fraud? .Besides, 
flies rapidly destroy such colors. 

Oolors prepared to show'the action of acids and 
alkalies have been proposed; hut, in our climate, few 
such, if carried in the pocket, would fail to he spoiled 
before being used. 

Then came a more dangerous, because uncertain, 
mixture, the composition of which, in most eases, 
seemed to he unknown to the proposers themselves, 
except under tin* imposing title of fugitive colors, 
which so well maintained their character that before 
they were officially examined it was hard to say, 
even upon the same sheet, which was right and which 
was wrong. One most amusing case was when 1 , out 
of compliment, the engraved portrait of a distin¬ 
guished public officer had been placed upon the 
stamp. By the time that this hail its turn the fare 
of the honorable gentleman had such a comical black 
smudge over it, that laughter was irresistibly excited, 
and the amiable inventor who had wasted his inge¬ 
nuity upon it quietly accepted the joke, and never 
appeared to claim the reward for his contrivance. 

Then there were ingeniously emit rived arrange¬ 
ments to produce marks to show the least touch of 
water, and so reveal the attempt at fraud. These, 
however, were easily chained out, ami the paper made 
ready for an indefinite series of new reappearances. 

One class of contrivances consisted in an attempt 
to fix the ink in the paper. The mere inspection of 
the paper was enough to show the old contrivance of 
a third of a century ago. But in one instance then* 
was a captivating arrangement of fanciful colors, 
utterly useless for purposes of recognition, since no 
one could tell what they would he, a day, a month, 
or a year after; and over this was a great sprawling 
signature in common ink. The contriver, who hail 
already shown himself fertile in reproducing old 
ideas, some of them in a not very reputable way, 
was boasting of the wonderful properties of his in¬ 
vention, the antiquity of which could he* seen at a 
glance. Very quietly, while the talking was going 
on, the. paper was neatly and cleanly cleared from 
the ink signature. When a doubt was expressed as 
to the possibility of the operation, a hit was cut in 
two, one-half of it was exposed to the same treat¬ 
ment, and, except on actual juxtaposition of tin* two 
halves, then* could not be detected the slightest change. 
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The French Commission, however, arrived at a 
plain and good plan, capable, too, of considerable 
variation, especially with the knowledge we have 
acquired since their day; and this was, to print upon 
the stamp a design in an ink made mainly with the 
materials of ordinary writing-ink. The idea is a 
simple one, that whatever destroys the ink written 
upon the stamp will deface the stamp itself, and in 
most cases destroy it. Any reagent which will restore 
the one will restore the other. Abundant and careful 
experiments proved the entire success of this system. 

The simplicity of this plan, and the fact that no¬ 
body is to be paid for it, are likely to lead to its 
public adoption; and there can be no doubt that 
individuals who need such a contrivance, taking 
advantage of the labors of those who have made 
these experiments for government, and who have 
surmounted the peculiar difficulties which belonged 
to it, will make use of it. 

Bank Notes and Bank Note Paper .—The security of 
bank notes involves the prevention of the change of 
what is printed upon the note, either for the purpose 
of substituting for the name of a broken bank that 
of a good one, or of raising the figures on a note of 
small value to figures of higher value. The present 
plan of a national currency, entirely prevents this 
species of fraud, and the difference in design for each 
value, is at once distinctive. Every one sees this in 
the fractional currency, where the heads printed on 
them determine their value. 

Another point is the prevention of counterfeiting. 
This is sought to be accomplished, either by the con¬ 
struction of the paper, or the character of what is 
printed upon it. 

These safeguards are intended (providing the notes 
are constructed on old and well known principles,) 
not for experts, but for the ordinary public. Now, 
the conclusion to which we have arrived, in such 
matters, is this—that if the public mind is drawn to 
any such matter, attention is withdrawn from the 
ordinary and better tests, and if such safeguards are 
not infallible, the ordinary public is taught to lean 
upon a broken reed. Besides, the almost universal 
mode of judging bank notes is by looking at, or read¬ 
ing them, and it is the general impresssion which is 
the means of determination. 

As to the peculiar structure of the paper, one of the 
first methods proposed, was that of Sir William Con¬ 
greve ; it consisted in the use of a paper of triple 
web, the inner one of which was marked with pecu¬ 
liar designs or colors. This was tried, and found to 
be quite too costly, and it is easily imitated. Many 
modifications of this idea have been proposed, none 
better than the original. 

Since the use of bank note paper made on the 
Fourdrinier machine, the general direction of such 
contrivances has been for those which could only be 
made on such a machine, which was too large to 
be concealed, if engaged in making a counterfeit 
paper. The recent proposal to mark out a peculiar 
paper, not used for any other purpose, as peculiar to 


government securities, for all plans proposed, is open 
to the objections which wo shall show common to all, 
because they all depend upon the false idea that these 
devices cannot be imitated upon small pieces of 
already finished paper. 

Dickenson, many years ago, proposed the introduc¬ 
tion of fine threads of silk or other material, lying in 
parallel lines. This plan was tried in Prussian and 
Austrian official envelopes, and has been long since 
abandoned. It is hardly necessary to enumerate the 
disadvantages; they can be easily imitated in more 
ways than one, and for bank notes produce a weak¬ 
ness of the paper in one direction, which would in¬ 
volve the speedy destruction of the notes by handling. 

The great reliance, has been upon the water mark, 
and we have all read of trials in which forged papers 
have been detected by a more modern water mark 
than that of the date of the paper, ami from this and 
from its being still list'd by the Bank of England, a 
certain sort of magic has been ascribed to sueh water 
marks. 

Guided bv four or five lines in a published work, 
we have succeeded at once in producing on finished 
paper the finest kind of water marks, and soon found 
another and easier way, which is known t<» counter¬ 
feiters. Moreover, in a bank hill, such marks art* not 
noticeable in places covered with heavy engraving. 

As to the matter printed, the first and great improve¬ 
ment was the introduction of designs obtained by the 
geometric lathe assigned to Asa Spencer, an Ameri¬ 
can. The beauty and iutrieaey of these figures, and 
the mode of formation which renders their recon¬ 
struction impossible was a great advance. 

The next and greatest, improvement, is also the 
invention <>fan American, Jacob perkiin, tSce Per¬ 
kin's, Jacob, and Bank Note Printing.) 

In the Transactions of the Society of Arts, vol. 
xxxviii, London, I.Xl'O, in a full account of this 
process given by Messrs, Perkins, Pairmni* Heath, 
they say: —The use of fine and delicate engraving tor 
bank-notes has been objected to, in consequence of 
the difficulty of printing on such highly sized paper, 
But this objection is entirely got over by our method 
of printing in the water leaf, and si/jng after 
printing. This improvement has a triple advantage 
—that of producing beautiful impressions, having on 
its surface, after printing, a better nlm\ and prevent¬ 
ing the ink from being ho easily transferred, 

This plan has been for years recommended in the 
published Reports of the Rank associations, and it 
seems worthy of a trial. 

The foreign hanks have their paper made of the 
best materials and in the best manner -mod, if not 
all of it, in hand-made. 1 n our own country, formerly 
the bank-note paper was made of new Kuadim duck, 
ground up with a small quantity of new bandanna 
silk handkerchiefs, giving a minute silk itrrk, scat¬ 
tered all through the paper, hut not projecting from 
its surface*, (Projecting fibres came the rapid de¬ 
struction of the engraving ami can easily I m imitated 
by a well-known process). 
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The objection to all such well-made papers is, that 
they are too transparent, although much stronger 
than others. The old notes were printed only on one 
side, on a transparent paper—the printing on the two 
sides will interfere. 

This difficulty can be met by haying the printing 
on the two sides alternate, so that there can be no 
interference. Our present bank-notes are too crowded, 
and being less simple are less easily read, beside not 
being in the best taste. 

Our idea of a good note consists in the best paper, 
with the best and most artistic designs. Properly 


the Northern European races. Many of the sagas 
were arranged in the eleventh century in Iceland in 
a compilation called the Edda. 

Salmagundi.—A collection of light, miscellane¬ 
ous reading. A name taken from Italian cookery, 
signifying a dish of scraps made palatable by high 
spicing. 

Salutatory.—An oration, letter, etc., introduc¬ 
tory to other matter; as the salutatory address 
at the opening of the literary exercises at the 
Commencement of a college, or the first leading 
editorial prepared by a new editor of a newspaper, 
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executed, such notes will last twice as long as those 
now in use, and the engraving, will keep distinct and 
clear as long as the paper lasts. 

Much has been said of counterfeiting by photogra¬ 
phy. The only specimens we have seen were made 
purposely for experiment by an accomplished photo¬ 
grapher; hut they could be detected by the feeling, 
without looking at them. A consideration of the 
modes proposed to prevent such counterfeiting would 
lead us beyond our limits. 

Saga.—The general name of the ancient literary 
fragments containing the history and mythology of 


in which he announces the course he intends to 
pursue. 

Sanborn Paper-Cutter.—A paper-cutting ma¬ 
chine, of original construction, intended to work by 
hand- or steam-power, manufactured by Messrs. 
George Sanborn & Co., of New York, who also make 
other paper-cutters of various sizes and kinds, book- 
binders* machinery, various descriptions of standing- 
and hydraulic-presses of immense power, as well as 
embossing- and finishing-presses for book-binders* 
use, and card-cutters, shears, etc., for the use of 
printers. 




































































SANSCRIT OR SANSKRIT—SCALE OF PRICEk.. 


Sanscrit or Sanskrit.—The learned language 
of Hindostan. It is not at present a spoken tongue, 
but is supposed by some authorities to have been 
imported by the conquering or Braliminical. caste. 
The most ancient literature of the Hindoos is in this 
language, and in the drama the gods and saints 
invariably speak in Sanskrit, while the inferior per¬ 
sonages speak the dialects of the country. 

Sapphic.—A kind of verse consisting of five 
feet, the first a trochee, the second a spondee, the 
third a dactyl, and the fourth and fifth trochees, said 
to have been invented by Sappho, a Greek lyric 
poetess in the seventh century before Christ, who 
was remarkable for the grace, sweetness, and concen¬ 
trated force of her expression. 

Saspach, Conrad.—A turner of Strasburg, who, 
under the direction of John Gutenberg, made the 
first printing-press, in the year 1436. 

Satin.—A superior fabric of silk, on which orna¬ 
mental printing is sometimes executed for badges, 
bills of fare for fashionable dinners, etc. 

Satin-Enameled Cards.—Cards having a 
highly polished, smooth, and glossy surface. Diffi¬ 
culties often occur in printing them, on account of 
the tendency of the surface to peel off. This may 
frequently be obviated by putting a small quantity 
of ultramarine powder in the ink when black ink is 
used, or carmine powder when carmine ink is used, 
etc. (See Cards.) 

Satire.—A species of composition, usually in 
verse, in which folly or vice is censured or exposed 
to contempt and hatred. It was especially popular 
among the Romans, and their satires have been fre¬ 
quently imitated by modern writers. 

Saur or Sower, Christopher.—The first type¬ 
founder in the American colonies, and printer of the 
first Bible prepared for the European population. 
Christopher Saur, a German Protestant, settled with 
others of his countrymen in Germantown, near 
Philadelphia, and is said to have become a printer 
with the pious intention of supplying his fellow- 
immigrants with the Bible. In 1735 he commenced 
a quarterly journal in the German language, the first 
publication of the kind in a foreign tongue in 
America; it was afterwards changed to a monthly, 
and again altered in 1744 to a weekly paper, called 
the Germantown Gazette. Saur also published the. 
first German Almanac in Pennsylvania, and extracts 
from the laws translated into German. The expen.se. 
and delay attendant upon the importation of type 
induced him to establish the first foundry in America, 
and he there manufactured the German letter re¬ 
quired for his Bible, and afterwards supplied other 
German printers. The Bible was commenced in 
1740, and completed in three years, in a quarto of 
twelve hundred and seventy-two pages. It was the 
largest publication that had been produced in Penn¬ 
sylvania, and was not equaled for many years after. 
The disinterested motives of the publisher were 
attested by his announcement that while its price in 
plain binding, with a clasp, would be eighteen shil¬ 


lings, to the poor and needy he had no price. I he 
business was continued and enlarged by his son 
Christopher, who issued a second edition of the 
Bible, of two thousand copies, in 1762, ami a third 
edition, of three thousand, in 1776. It is said that 
this last edition being unbound at the battle of 
Germantown was seized in sheets and used for cart¬ 
ridges. The. book-manufactory under the conduct of 
Christopher Saur the younger was for many years 
the most extensive in the colonies, and employed 
several binders, a paper-mill, an ink-manufactory, 
and a foundry of German and English type. The 
name is printed Saur in the German imprints and 
Sower in the English. 

Savage, William*— -An English printer, and . 
author of several valuable works on subjoefs con¬ 
nected with typography, lie was horn at Hmvdcn, 
in Yorkshires where In* commenn*d with his 

brother James in 1736, us printer ami bookseller. 
William removed to Loudon in 1737, w heiv he 
became distinguished as a printer, amt published an 
excellent and handsomely illustrated work in |s*jS f 
under the title of Practical Thoughts on Decorative 
Printing. In 1833 he published another book, styled 
Preparations of Printing Inks, both black ami colored; 
and in 1810 Ids best-known work, the l >ietionary of 
the Art of Printing, appeared, This book is ait 
octavo of 815 pages, written in a clear and practical 
style, prepared, in the words of the preface, tit the 
hope that it might be placed in the hands of each 
printer’s boy on entering the business. The author 
states that it is the work of Ids old age, and embraces 
all the information that half a eetstury of practical 
experience has made him believe to be nree^ary to 
the practice of the art. William Savage died la 
1,843, at tin* age of seventy-three. Ills brother James 
was for many years engaged as an editor of journals 
and a contributor to the literary magazine,*; lie was 
Assistant Librarian of the London Institute, and tlm 
author of a number of works, among the br.44v?iuwn 
of which is The Librarian, an account of outrec, 
valuable, and useful English books, matin wrtpm, etc. 

Savant. -A man of learning. The word is 
adapted into English from the French, and fmqtictifcly 
used hi the plural as a term for the men of Hem e, 
or literati. 

Saxon or An?glo~Saxcm< The alphabet mA 

in England from 536 to the middle of the 
century. For the name and sound of the Immrs, 
Anuuo-Haxon\ A plan of ea^es of Savot u|m t 
wldeh is sometimes used in reprinting atiehip reemdq 
the Haxon Gospels, etc., is given on page dhT. 

Seal© Of FfittOft. > The r4;ddi died W ages of 
compositors and prenmien, as definitely and v, 
tically arranged. One important am! rompsvmmidvu 
American Beale h given eDewhere i net* Pnn 'Uo r , and 
the. variations trout it, in other American Minn, aim 
mainly such as oeeur front deference in the o mi of 
living, etc. The formation of d>4uiM $ n f 
Prices is a comparatively modem movement. Then 
perky gives the following tteemnd of iftnr ongmaiem 
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in England, where compositors are paid by the thou- imposing, correcting, etc., were more frequent. An- 
sand ens, which are supposed to represent the actual tecedent to this time, whenever the compositor was 
number of types composed, instead of the thousand paid by the thousand, he appears to have received 
ems, as in the United States: for English type four-pence; for long-primer, three 

The merit of forming the basis of the scale for re- pence halfpenny; and for brevier, three pence farthing, 
gulating the price of the compositors’ labor, certainly In Scotland, at the same period, brevier type was 
belongs to the [London] journeymen, who on April paid two-pence halfpenny, and English type four- 
6, 1785, submitted to the masters eight propositions pence per thousand. Eegarding Scotland, it appears 
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for this purpose, five of which wore agreed to and 
three rejected by them, after they had been laid 
before them upwards of seven months. Previous to 
this year, the price paid for composition appears to 
have been regulated by the size of the type employed; 
upon the principle that the compositor was less liable 
to interruption when engaged in picking up his thou¬ 
sands of small type, than he was when employed upon 
large type, where the interruptions for making-up, 


that about the year 176S a dispute arose in the office* 
of Messrs. Murray and Cochrane, printers in Edin¬ 
burgh, about the price of composition, when William 
SmelHe, then engaged as a reader, devised a scale of 
prices for composition. 

The first regular and acknowledged compositor*’ 
scale for the payment of piece-work is by one writer 
stated to have been agreed to at a general meeting of 
masters, who assembled in the month of November, 
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SCALE OF PRICES—SCHEME. 


1785 , to consider eight propositions submitted to them 

in a circular from the whole body of compositors 
with a view to advance the price of labor. That part 
of the trade, however, who were most materially 
interested in the adjustment of the price of labor, 
namely, the compositors, do not appear to have been 
present when these propositions were discussed, or o 
have been permitted to offer any arguments in ieir 
favor; but the masters assumed the right to set a 
price upon the labor of others, although a short time 
afterwards they repelled with indignation an attempt 
of the booksellers to interfere with their decisions 
and profits. We are informed by another writer that 
the scale was not formed at a general meeting ot 
masters, but by a committee who, after much labor 
and considerable discussion, agreed to a scale of prices 
which, although it has at different times been ampli¬ 
fied and altered to suit the various circumstances of 
the times, and the different kinds of work as they oc¬ 
curred, has served as the basis of every other [Eng¬ 


lish] scale. 

In France the Scales of Prices are very elaborate, 
embracing many minute details. In November, 1868, 
a preliminary new Scale was formed at Paris, subject 
to revision by a mixed committee of masters and woi k- 
men, of which the following is a brief extract: 

Akt. 1.—The prices of composition are determined 
by the number of letters composed, taking for the 
base of the cast-up whatever letter recurs twenty-five 
times in the lower-case alphabet. 

Art. 2.—Composition is paid per 1000 letters. 
Ordinary sizes of type range at 12} cents (specie) per 
1000 for MS. 

Abt. 3.—Any French work of which the orthogra¬ 
phy is different from modern usage will be charged 
as foreign—three cents extra. 

Abt. 6 . —Foreign languages with accents. If the 
accents are not marked on the copy, the correction of 
them must not fall on the compositor. So for punc¬ 
tuation. 

Abt. 10.—Any work the cast-up of which does not 
exceed $10 (gold), to be cast up as manuscript. 

Abt. 11.—Copy badly written or arranged must be 
composed on time. The Commission arbitrale will 
decide disputed cases. 

Abt. 13.—Intercalations of caps and small-caps, 
italic, or any sort of type cast on the body of the 
font, are to be charged extra, at the rate of a half¬ 
centime a letter. (A long list exemplifying inter¬ 
calations follows.) 

Abt. 17.—Corrections are paid at 12} cents an hour 
at least. 

Abt. 21.—Distribution is paid at a fourth of re¬ 
print composition. 

Abt. 23.—Braces comprising two or three lines 
are paid, each, two cents; four or five lines, three 
cents. 

Abt. 29 regulates the prices payable for making 
up. The size of the paper and scheme of imposition 
are both taken into account. Sixty cents is paid for 
making up a sheet of ordinary lCmo. 


Art. 30.—Making up to be done on the piece. 

Art. 37.—Blank pages not to be deducted from the 
maker-up, except in folio size. t 

Abt. 43.—Every note in a page is allowed 1 
centime extra when the reference is in Arabic nume¬ 
rals between parentheses, ami 2 centimes when 
superior figures, asterisks, or other signs are em¬ 
ployed. 

Abt. 70.—The establishment wages fixed at not 
less than $1.12 (gold) for ten hours of work. Appren¬ 
tices during the year following their apprenticeship, 
and old men, may tlx their own price for their ser¬ 
vices. 

Art. 71 treats of Sunday and night work. The 
former is paid five cents an hour extra. After mid¬ 
night seven cents extra per hour; twelve a ml a half 
cents an hour is also allowed if the compositor is kept 
standing. 

Art. 73 to Art, 85 detail the peculiarities of 
tables. 

Art. 121.—A Permanent Arbitration Committee* Is 
to he constituted, e. insisting of an equal number of 
masters and journeymen, to settle occasional disputes. 

Art. 125,—The present scale ean be revised hi live 
years from, its taking effeet. This revision t«» be con¬ 
ducted by a mixed eouferenee of nine masters mid 
nine workmen. 

The Committee hope that no lad will be allowed to 
become an apprentice before the age of thirteen full 
years, nor unless he shows proof of having acquired 
sufficient education to enable him to follow the pro¬ 
fession with advantage; ami further, that his appren¬ 
ticeship take place subject to the approval of the 
Committee of Arbitration. 

Soenography. 'Tin* art of perspective, or the 
representation on a plant! of an object as It appears to 
the eye. 

Schedule. «A list of the names of compositors 
engaged on a given hook, and the number of pages 
composed by them, systematleally urriuttred, It was 
in universal use in American hook«ottters before the 
present make-up system was adopted, and was for¬ 
merly passed with the make-up. Schedules are still 
used in all large hook offices; being passed with tin*, 
make-up when the compositors make up floor own 
matter, and kept by the hand entrusted with this 
duty when he. acts for the office. They constitute 
the standard record of the amount of work preformed 
by each compositor, although matter is voncfimt 1 # 
measured from galley proofs. 

Schema, -The system by which American thund¬ 
ers proportion tin* weight or number of the tv4p>*etiv# 
sorts, letters, points, or characters embraced m a font 
of type. The equivalent for scheme in Kn/land is 
bill, ami under that heading Nee Eng¬ 

lish system of apportioning sorts is given, 1 here b a 
slight variance in the schemes adopted by the different 
American type-founders, arising from a dUemty of 
views, and n greater or less departure front old dumb 
ards. It is impossible to east to order a wind** font of 
body-letter that will have exactly a given weight, 
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and sorts are usually cast slightly in excess of the 
amount prescribed in the scheme. 

Collins & McLeester's Scheme for a font of five 


hundred pounds makes the following allotment: 


Lower case Letters . . 

263 pounds 13 ounces. 

Points and Beferences 

. 19 

« 

6 

it 

Figures. 

13 

it 

12 

it 

Capitals. 

. 36 

it 

10 

a 

Small Capitals . . . 

17 

it 

— 


Braces, Dashes, and Fractions 12 

it 

4 

a 

Spaces and Quads . . 

. 97 

it 

14 

tt 

Italic. 

36 

it 

5 

a 


Total, 497 “ 

The details of this scheme are as follows: 


Paris in 1449, as is proved by a note-book in his 
handwriting, in which under that date he signed 
himself as Petrum of Gernsheim, alias Moguncia, 
student of the most glorious University of Paris. 
He was distinguished for his excellent penmanship, 
and became an illuminator in Paris, where the 
manufacture of manuscripts employed a large num¬ 
ber of scribes, and where the decorative arts of 
illumination were carried to great perfection. The 
date of his return to Mentz is not known, but, as he 
was married to Christina Fust in 1455, it is probable 
that his connection with John Fust had commenced 
some years before, and it may be presumed that his 
special talents had been employed in furnishing the 
written decorative capitals to the first sheets of 


SCHEME FOB 500 POUNDS. 



Job-Letter Schemes vary materially with the size 
of fonts, and they are put up by count instead of 
weight. The general character of schemes for the 
smaller sizes of plain job-letter, is indicated by the 
Job Letter Scheme on page 400. 

Schoeffer, Peter.—The assistant of Gutenberg 
and Fust, and the inventor of type-founding and 
other important improvements in printing. He was 
born in Gernsheim about 1430, and was a student in 


Gutenberg’s Bible. When Fust, in 1455, obtained 
legal possession of the printing-material used by 
Gutenberg, he immediately took Schoeffer into part¬ 
nership, ancl they published in 1457 the celebrated 
Psalter, which is remarkable for containing the date, 
the names of the partners, and the assertion that it 
was produced by the new art of printing. It also 
offers proof of the skill of Schoeffer in the fact that 
the capitals omitted in Gutenberg's Bible were printed 
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a 

70 


50 

A 

36 

b 

24 

• 

14 

B 

16 

c 

34 

• 

12 

O 

22 

d 

36 


50 

D 

20 

e 

92 


18 

E 

42 

f 

24 

» 

24 

F 

18 

g 

24 

I 

i W 

G 

18 

h 

44 

? 

12 

H 

22 

i 

70 

$ 

10 

I 

36 

i 

16 

<£ 

5 

J 

10 

k 

12 



K 

10 

1 

44 



L 

22 

m 

32 



M 

20 

n 

70 



N 

36 

o 

70 



O 

36 

p 

26 



P 

20 

Q 

10 



Q 

8 

r 

70 



R 

36 

s 

70 



S 

36 

t 

70 

1 

16 

T 

36 

u 

34 

2 

12 

U 

20 

V 

12 

3 

12 

V 

10 

w 

20 

4 

12 

w 

12 

X 

10 

5 

12 

X 

8 

y 

24 

6 

12 

Y 

12 

, z 

10 

7 

12 

Z 

8 

se 

4 

8 

12 

& 

10 

ce 

4 

9 

12 

m 

3 

fi 

7 

0 

16 

CE 

3 

ff 

7 





fi 

5 





m 

4 





fa 

4 






in a most perfect and elegant style in two colors, and 
the rubric was also printed. Another edition of the 
same work, printed in three colors, was published in 
1459. In the same year, the Durandus, a folio of 
one hundred and sixty leaves, in double columns of 
sixtv-three lines each, must be considered as a special 
triumph of the new partnership, as it is in a new and 
finer type, more strictly conformed to the customary 
running Gothic penmanship popular at that time. 
Of this work, a single copy was sold in Venice in 
1460 for about fifty dollars of our present money. 
The Constitutions of Clement V., printed in 1-100 
deserves special mention for the admirable method 
in which marginal notes are printed in a type smaller 
than the text. With the new type was also printed 
their great work, the Bible, bearing their names and 
the date 1462. This first dated Bible is sometimes 
styled the Mentz or forty-eight-line Bible, to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the undated edition issued probably 
in 1455, styled the forty-two-line Bible (see Guten¬ 
berg). This handsome work, splendidly adorned 
with colored capitals, contained one thousand and 
one pages in double column. 

The siege of Mentz in 1462 interrupted the labors 
of the printers and dispersed their assistants, and 
Fust, availing himself of the enforced leisure fol¬ 
lowing the fortunes of war, took a large number of 
the Bibles to Paris, where he died in 1466. The 
imprint of St. Thomas Aquinas, published in 1467 ? 


contains only the name of Behoefier, ami in the same 
year he signed a receipt for the sale of some books, 
styling himself proudly, impressor librorum, printer 
of books. In a poetical colophon to the Institutes of 
Justinian, published in 1408, Behoeffer took perhaps 
the first opportunity of presenting to the public a 
statement of the facts relating to the invention of 
printing, and it deserves especial consideration as 
being a record duly acknowledged by one of the 
inventors (see Colophons!. In the figurative and 
scriptural language of the time, it is assorted that 
Fust and Gutenberg furnished the material and the 
inventive skill, while Sehoetler introduced last into 
the work was the first to perfect it, - a boast which he 
might well make, in consideration of the remarkable 
mechanical skill, artistic taste, and inventive genius 
which he had exhibited. With equal zeal and talent 
Bchoelfer continued his labors, which ended only 
with his life, for he printed a fourth edithm of the. 
Psalter in 1502, closing his career with tin* same book 
with which he commenced it, after nearly half a 
century of indefatigable industry. The work so well 
begun suffered no interruption, being indandy con¬ 
tinued by his son, who with the name Johann 
Sehoetler assumed the honors inherited from the first 
generation of printers, ami in I5n.», \n u, d»-dicatii»u 
to the ICmpemr Maximilian, In* ivimmirs with 
authority the true history of the invent hog in word 4 
to the following effect: May your Majesty deign to 
accept this hook, printed at Meat/., the town in which 
the admirable art of typography was invented, in the 
year 1450, by John Gutenberg, ami afterwards brought 
to perfection at the expense and by the labor of John 
Fust and Peter Schaeffer* 

Obscurity veils all the facts regarding the origin 
of printing, and these doubts extend even to the 
orthography of the names of the inventor*■ that of 
Kehoeffer appears occasionally in Ids own publications 
as Schoetfhcr, according to the German form, but m 
he usually wrote it in the more convenient shape 
of Behoeffer, the latter spelling has been generally 
adopted, and in the simpler form make* more evident 
its pleasant, peaceful signification, a dmpb*-rd, 

School-book. A book intended for in Oruetmii 
in schools. This elas^ of pyltlieatioiis fi**rms a very 
large proportion of the hooks printed in the t nited 
Btates. 

Sciagraph. The section of a budding to exhibit 
the interior. 

Science. Any branch or specie* of imuGid'/c, 
as moral Semitic, natural science, phv deal *eiem **, etc. 
Scientific Workn. Publication * upmi 

relating to any of the sciences; tin- earlier books 
were upon rhetoric and the omitt dudrn^ or 
etc. In modern times, works of mr-diva 

tion, exploration, and d Gem cry have fund do-4 a \ad 
amount of material for typographic labors and fi»r 
the display of special skill. 

Scrap-book, A book in which .scrap* rut out of 
newspapers, prints, fugitive piem^ He., 

are pasted for preservation* 
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* Schaeffer, Dr. Jacob Christian, was born at 
Querfurt in 1718, but removed to Regensburg, where, 
as clergyman and afterwards superintendent, be lived 
until his death in 1790. He is well known by his 
numerous works as an able and industrious naturalist. 
His work on the Fungi of Bavaria is still considered 
as a standard authority. We propose, however, to 
limit ourselves to the description of his work on 
Paper, before mentioned, and only refer to these par¬ 
ticulars in order to show who he was, for some 
English writers on paper have treated him as an 
otherwise unknown man, writing in Low Dutch. 

The title of his complete work is, Jacob Christian 
Schaffer's Doctors der GottesgeUirkeit und Weltweisheit, 
etc., etc.j etc., sammtliche Papierversuehe. Sachs Bdnde, 
Zweite Aujtage. Nebst einundachtzig Nurstern und 
dreizehen theils illuminirten the Us schwarzen Kuppfer- 
tafeln . Regensburg , * * * 1772. Or, J. (1 Schaffers 
( LL.D.,etc .) Complete Experiments on Paper, 0 wls., 
2d ed., with 81 Specimens and 18 Copperplates , some of 
them colored. Regensburg , 1772. The whole work is 
a stout small quarto, the volumes being but pamphlets, 
the text of the whole having 178 pages. As these 
appeared at different times, the early part was ex¬ 
hausted before the whole could be collected, and when 
so collected the title above calls it the second edition. 
Each of the separate volumes has a somewhat differ¬ 
ent title, and after the second volume the numbers 
begin again, but always specify the whole number of 
the entire series. We mention these particulars for 
the benefit of book-collectors who may find the vol¬ 
umes separately. 

The fifth volume was intended to be the last, but 
the sixth was added to give a number of substances 
needing no special means of comminution previous 
to the beating—such as dye-wood after the color has 
been extracted. 

The fanciful frontispiece represents all the opera¬ 
tions of paper-making, naked little Cupids being the 
operators. Several elaborate plates represent the 
beating engine, which consists of a stout axis with 
pins or cams lifting the ends of levers carrying the 
beaters close to the cams and hinged at the other end, 
The beaters, five in number, operate in an oblong 
trough or mortar. The other plates, representing the 
plants employed, are colored, and, although somewhat 
rough, have enabled us to detect the plant, where an 
uncertain name was given. 

These experiments seem to have been continued 
for about eight years; but the author was a very busy 
man in other ways. They were made in his own 
house and under his direct supervision. Three or 
four times, when he had a very tough material to 
deal with, he would send it to a neighboring paper- 
maker, whose stamps were much heavier than his 
own, and this was all of the work done out of his 
own house. 

* This article was received too late for insertion in strictly 
alphabetical order, but it appears here on a page very near 
its proper position,—Bn, 

26 


The mode of treatment is generally given with the 
utmost detail. The substances, according to their 
nature, were cut or chopped by band. When woods 
are named, they were reduced with a toothed plane. 
In many cases they were put at once under the 
beaters. But quite often the milk of lime was used 
and the duration of the action noted. Where severer 
treatment was required, the material was left in a 
stiff lime paste for various lengths of time. Dr. S. 
notices the shortening of the beating produced by 
the lime treatment, as also the brown color produced 
by it on wood. 

The author distinctly states that it was not his 
object to make fine paper, which would have required 
another engine, but that he left the materials in the 
condition of hall-stuff, his object being only to prove 
the possibility of making paper from the various 
substances tried. 

This should be kept in mind, for critics who have 
seen the specimens and not read the book have pro¬ 
nounced them to be poor paper. 

Borne of the specimens art* sized, others are not, as 
the author considered that: the nature of the stuff was 
better shown without size. 

With most material one-twentieth part of rags was 
added. 

It is quite curious to note the logical order in 
which substances were taken up —wasps’ nests were 
already a sort of paper, he made paper from them; 
but the wasps got their material from wood, so he 
made paper of sawdust, tin* tooth of the saw repre¬ 
senting the nippers of the wasp, and so on. Being 
engaged in an active correspondence, while liis speci¬ 
mens wen* published, constant suggestions were made 
and experiments tried, so that no complete order for 
the whole could he observed. 

It was frequently found that the same plant, col¬ 
lected at different times, gave* quite different results, 
and if the supply was not sufficient the whole had to 
be done over again. 

There is one quite curious instance of this. Ex¬ 
periments wen* made on potatoes, and it was found 
that paper could he made from tin*, skins and also 
from the insides, but the author could not that year 
get potatoes enough to supply the quantity of paper 
needed for his speeimens. To show how little known 
the, potato then was (17(57), we. give a literal transla¬ 
tion of the passage* in which the author explains 
what it is and what an*, its uses (vol. v., p. 11): 

The earth-apple [potato] is a kind of plant, known 
particularly in Voigtland, France, Austria, and since 
some, yours also in Bavaria and tin*. Pfalz, on whose 
fibrous roots there an* produced, in the earth, uneven 
various-sized knotty ami apple-like growths, which 
are known as earth-apples. 

The earth-apples are an uncommonly useful vege¬ 
table for the kitchen and for all housekeeping, par¬ 
ticularly where there is a scarcity of bread. Poor 
people in many places not only really eat these earth- 
apples, but the. appetite is satisfied by them as well 
as by breath They are used with certain preparations 
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as a not unpleasantly tasting vegetable; they are 
cooked with meat; they are made into a salad; they 
are also eaten raw, seasoned with a little salt and 
pepper; cakes are baked of them; meal and starch 
are made from them; and finally they are used as a 
good fodder for cattle. In a word, earth-apples serve 
for men and cattle as a good for everything [allerlei]. 

The book is full of useful information, and shows 
the observing and enterprising spirit of its author. 

To make our notice of this curious work complete 
and useful for reference, we add a list of the speci¬ 
mens in each volume, the date of the volume being 
mentioned. The names are strictly the equivalent of 
the German names printed on the specimens; if the 
name given was generic, we have made it so, and add 
the species, if obtained from the book itself. The 
notes after the names refer to the peculiar part of 
the plant used, or to the mode of preparation. 

Four of the specimens are marked as painted; these 
sheets form one of the curiosities of the book. The 
intention seems to have been the demonstration of 
one of the good properties of the paper, its capacity 
to bear color. The subject in all cases consists of 
flowers, wrought in body colors, in a rough but artistic 
way; each one is painted, and therefore original. 

SPECIMENS OE PAPER IN THE WORK OF DR. J. C. 

SCHAEFFER. 

VoL I, 16th January , 1765. 

1. Poplar down. 

2. Wasps’ nests. 

3. Sawdust. 

4. Shavings. 

5. Beechwood. 

6. Willow-wood. 

7. Willow-wood without rags. 

8. Tree-moss (a lichen. Usnea.) 

9. Coral moss (a lichen. Cladonia.) 

10. Aspen wood. 

11. Hop vines, bark or bast. 

12. “ “ wood. 

13. Grape-vine, outer bark. 

14. “ inner bark and wood. 

15. Fragments of nine of these papers. 

VoL II., 30 th March , 1765. 

1. Tow, hemp. 

2. Mulberry tree, wood. 

3. “ “ inner bark. 

4. Aloe leaves, A. Americana. 

5. “ “ fresh. 

6. Clematis, bark. 

7. “ wood. 

8. Stinging nettle, bark. 

9. “ “ wood. 

10. Willow, inner bark. Not in the 

11. Cat-tail Typha, leaves. copy before us. 

12 . “ “ J 

13. Earth moss, common moss. 

14. Straw, barley. 


15. Leaves of trees, wintered. 

16. Blue cabbage stalks, red. 

17. Scraps of utieolored specimens above. 

18. “ “ colored “ 

19. Roof (sheathing) paper from tow* 

VoL III , 3d November, 1765. 

1. Cyprian asbestos, mineral. 

2. Seed down of woolen grass, cat-tail. 

3. Thistle stalks, sized. 

4. “ “ unsized. 

5. Burdock stalks. 

6. Leaves of the lily of the valley, l day in lime. 

7. « 11 u " * 4 6 days 14 

8. “ “ u 11 f< II weeks rotted 

in water. 

9. Heed down of the thistle. 

10. Water moss, Conferva, with white rags, 

11. « “ “ black 11 

12. Bavarian turf, (peat), 

13. Hanoverian turf. 

14. Poplar down thread, knit. ] Fabrics, 

15. “ 14 H woven In colors, | two parts 

16. u u u 44 plain, j down, 1 

17. u u u H and printed, I p’tcotton 

VoL IV, UtJwmmp 1766. 

1. Silk plant, seed down of Aselepias. 

2. Mallow, 

3. Oraehe. Artiplex. 

4. Spruce fir wood. 

5. Artemisia, wood, 

6. 11 hark. 

7. Indian corn husks, treated with lime, 

8. u 41 44 4< without lime, 

9. Young grape-vines, 

10. Mixed scrap# from the foregoing, 

11. Laec from Aloe fibre. 

VoL K, \m April, 1767. 

3. Genista. 

2. Fine cones, painted, 

3. 44 44 eohired for sugar paper, 

4. Potatoes, from skins, 

5. 41 from insides, painted. 

6. Old shingles, painted, 

y <1 *« 

9. Mixed Hemps from all specimens of the 5 vok 

VoL VI, 177V 

1. Refs!, 

2. Bean leaves, 

8, Horse-chestnut leave#, 

4. Tulip leaves, 

6. Linden leaves* 

6. Walnut leaves, 

7, (hmista, after extracting the dye, 

8, Yellow wood* ** *« ** 

9. Brazil wood, 14 ” 11 

10. Mixed McrtijM from the nine kind, above. 
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Scraper. —An instrument used by steel-engravers. 

Scratched Figures. —Figures over which a line 
is drawn, represented by type. They are sometimes 
used in arithmetical or mathematical works; and are 
frequently called canceled figures. 

Scrawl. —Unskillful and inelegant manuscript. 

Screw-Press.—A machine for communicating 
pressure by means of a screw or screws; one class of 
standing-presses. 

Scribble. —Writing which is careless either in 
appearance or expression of thought; hasty com¬ 
position. 

Scribe.—A public or professional penman. 

Scrip. —A schedule or small writing; also a cer¬ 
tificate given as evidence of property or interest 
possessed, as the scrip issued sometimes by corpora¬ 
tions to their stockholders or creditors. 

Script. —Types cast in imitation of various styles 
of writing. Nearly one hundred varieties of script 
are now made in the United States, a few of which 
are illustrated in the specimens accompanying the 
article on Job-Letter. Such peculiar difficulties 
attend the manufacture of script type, on account of 
the projection of the face over the shank, that it was 
scarcely attempted until the last century, and the 
first productions were exceedingly stiff, formal, and 
clumsy. In 1815, Didot <& Sons, of Paris, devised a 
new method of casting script on a rhomboidal shank, 
with triangular blocks having a corresponding angle 
on one side, and the other two sides forming a right 
angle, with which to justify the beginnings and end¬ 
ings of lines. This and subsequent improvements in 
type-casting have enabled type-founders to make 
script of great freedom, beauty, and elegance, so that 
any regular style of handwriting can now be closely 
imitated. Script letters embracing very acute angles 
are now readily cast on oblong bodies, the projections 
being supported by kerns ; and a number of styles of 
perpendicular script have been invented which do 
not require kerns. Bruce’s Specimen Book contains 
a very large display of varieties, its list beginning 
with a Double Small Pica Script, cut by George 
Bruce, for which lie obtained the first United States 
patent granted, under the act of August 29, 1842, for 
a design of new type. Among the names applied to 
various styles of script are the following: running- 
hand, copper-plate, Italian, national, Italian sec¬ 
retary, graphotype, title-script, meridian, meridian 
ornamented, oaligraph, rondo, secretary, circular, 
Venetian, hair-line, Madisonian, paint-brush, etc. 

Scrivener.— One who draws contracts and legal 
documents. 

Scroll.- —A paper or parchment usually containing 
writing and rolled up. This was an early form of 
manuscript, called by the Romans volumen, or roll, 
from which has been derived the word volume. 
Scroll is also used for the flourish made at the end 
of a signature, representing a seal. 

Secretary-Gothic. —The easy or running style 
of handwriting prevalent in Germany in the fifteenth 
century, and imitated by Schaeffer in the smaller type 


used first in the Durandus of 1459. It was also used 
byCaxton. (See Fac-Simile.) The secretary-gothic 
and the black-letter, or larger and more formal 
Gothic character, prevailed in Germany, France, Eng¬ 
land, and even in Italy, for some years after the intro¬ 
duction of printing. 

Secrets of Printing-Offices. —The extension 
of education which especially marked the fifteenth 
century in Europe had made manuscripts very valu¬ 
able, and some of the earliest specimens of printing 
were sold as manuscripts,—a species of extra remu¬ 
neration which the printers were justly entitled to reap 
for a short time, as a repayment for the special difficul¬ 
ties under which they labored.^ The processes of what 
was long termed the art and mystery of printing were 
preserved as a secret, by Gutenberg, Fust, and Sehoef- 
fer, for a few years (their workmen being probably 
sworn or pledged to secrecy), but with no dishonorable 
intention, as may be inferred from the fact that the 
publications of 1457 contain a proud and almost 
boastful assertion that they were manufactured by 
mechanical means. Jenson was dispatched privately 
by the King of France to study the new art; but no 
greater secrecy is to be presumed from this than 
necessarily attends the introduction of any new and 
useful invention that simplifies the manufacture of 
any article in general demand. From time to time 
certain distinguished typographers have endeavored 
to preserve as secrets some special process, which 
they considered as giving them particular advantages: 
thus, it is said that Buskervilie would not reveal the 
ingredients of the ink, which, in his day, was con¬ 
sidered remarkable for its blackness, and that Ibarra 
of Spain imitated his example, while Bodoni refused 
his most honored visitors admittance into one room 
of his printing-office, in which, it is supposed, he 
adopted peculiar methods for pressing sheets. Even 
at the present day some trade secrets are still closely 
guarded, although many things are freely proclaimed. 

Another species of secrecy—that relating to the 
careful supervision of confidential public docu¬ 
ments, books printed for secret societies, and the 
authorship of articles or pamphlets—has been most 
honorably maintained. When treaties are prema¬ 
turely published in newspapers, the copy is obtained 
from some leaky or venal official, and not from any 
of the printers who set up or work off the original. 
So, too, where it desirable to conceal the authorship 
of articles or books, this is rarely or never disclosed 
by a printer who becomes acquainted with it in the 
exercise of his calling. 

Most honorable to the profession is the story of 
Harding, the printer, who bravely bore imprisonment 
rather than reveal the authorship of the Drapier 
Letters; and the printer sitting in his cell calmly 
refusing the entreaties of his friends must stand in a 
far nobler light than theehureh magmiteaud celebrated 
wit, who, dressed in the disguise of a low Irish down, 
sat by, listening to the noble refusal and the tender 
importunities, only anxious that no word or glance 
from the unfortunate printer should reveal that 
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beneath the rough dress of a poor peasant was hidden 
Dean Swift himself, bent solely upon securing his own 
safety at the expense of the printer. Swift cowered 
before the legal danger which Harding boldly con¬ 
fronted, and, unequally as the world has allotted the 
meed of fame to the two combatants, the wit and the 
printer both fought the battle for the liberty of the 
press, until the sense of an outraged community 
released the typographer from the peril so nobly 
encountered. 

Sir Walter Scott’s authorship of the Waverley 
Novels, although known by twenty persons, including 
a number of printers, was so well concealed that the 
great novelist could not, even in his matchless vocabu¬ 
lary, find words of praise sufficient to express the 
sense of his grateful acknowledgment and wondering 
admiration for the matchless fidelity with which his 
mystery had been preserved. 

In thousands of other instances, similar fidelity has 
been exhibited, and it is a part of the professional honor 
of a printer, not to disclose wantonly, or from venal 
motives, the secrets of any office in which he is em¬ 
ployed. 

Section.—A mark *( \) used to denote minor divi¬ 
sions of a book or chapter; and also a reference to 
notes. 

Sedan. —A series of works much esteemed by book- 
collectors are known as the Sedan editions, being 
printed in Sedan, France, by John Jannon. They are 
highly valued for their accuracy and the beauty and 
smallness of the type, corresponding to the modern 
Diamond. Especially famous are the Virgil dated 
1625, the Horace of 1627, and the Greek Testament 
of 1628, all in 32mo, and the Great Bible according 
to the Geneva version, dated in 1633, in two volumes 
duodecimo. 

Somatology. —The doctrine of the use of signs, 
particularly verbal signs, in the operations of think¬ 
ing and reasoning, comprehending the theory of 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric. 

Semichorus. —A chorus sung by a part of the 
choir, much used in the Greek drama. 

Semicolon. —A point (;) used to separate mem¬ 
bers of a* compound sentence, when something morte 
than a comma, and something less than a colon, is 
required to divide them. 

Senefelder, Alois, or Aloysius.— The inventor 
of Lithography. He was the son of an actor em¬ 
ployed in the Theatre Royal at Munich, and was sent 
by his father, at an early age, to study jurisprudence, 
in the University of Ingolstadt. The death of his 
father compelled him to leave college, and for two 
years he endeavored to support himself upon tin* 
stage. Being unsuccessful, however, he abandoned 
the attempt, and for a short time met with a moderate 
success as a dramatic author, During the publication 
of his works, Senefelder became interested in the pro¬ 
cesses of printing, and especially in the invention of 
a substitute for type. 

His first experiments were directed toward the dis¬ 
covery of a means of stereotyping. He formed a 


composition of clay, fine sand, flour, and pulverized 
charcoal, mixed with a little water into a stiff paste, 
with which he made a mould from a page of type. 
In a quarter of an hour the mould became so firm 
that he took a perfect cast from it in melted sealing- 
wax, by means of a hand-press, and it is said that 
pulverized plaster of Paris, mixed with the sealing- 
wax, made the composition very hard. He also ex¬ 
perimented by writing with a steel pen upon a cupper* 
plate covered with an etching ground, ami afterwards 
biting it in with aquafortis. The copperplate proving 
too expensive for his limited fortune, Henefelder sup¬ 
plied its place with Killheim stone, the surface of 
which is reailily polished. One day, when practicing 
his skill in writing backwards upon the done, his 
mother requested him in great haste to make out a 
bill for a washwoman; he hurriedly wrote it with 
his stopping-out ink, when the thought erod'd his 
mind that the lines thus written could be raided 
from the surface by the action of aquuforiL upon 
the rest of the stone. He subsequently built a 
wall of wax, eoverod the surfaeo with acid, and in a 
short time found that the writing was dbrimuly 
elevated above the rest of the stone, After this first 
step in lithography, he spent much timo and eon .ufia** 
able money without reaching any remunerative 
results, until a chance examination of vet \ badly 
printed sheet-music suggested a new application of 
that art. In eonneetion with a musician of the 
Elector’s baud, he printed several pieces of music 
upon a copperplate press, and found a conddrrutile 
sale. The invention of a press suited t«» lithographic 
printing next occupied Ids attention, and, after many 
failures, he finally succeeded in erecting one, with 
the assistance of a music-publisher, Htep by step lie 
improved Ids processes and machinery, and obtained 
the exclusive privilege of exercising Ith art in 
Bavaria, 

Senefelder was pecuniarily successful for several 
years, but Ids inventive genius urged him to spend 
so much time in experiments, that he found huioelf 
losing ground in Germany, and in IHmo fir ubfol 
London, with the intention of establishing a litlio- 
graphic printing establishment there, After a few 
months he returned to Munich, to find that his 
privilege had been infringed during his abound, ami 
he was induced to superintend, in Vienna, a 
printing establishment, tin* operation-* of w Inch were 
to be conducted according to the principles of luhotp 
raphy. After several years of application m On* 
labor, lie was again thrown out of employment, and 
was finally rescued from poverty and mid^rtune In 
1809, by being appointed inspector of the 
Lithographic establishment in Munich, Tim p< eg mi* 
enabled him to devote much time to the jutpiov* neist 
of the processes of tin invention, and m I **Jo fie 
published an Illustrated work upon tin- Kh-mvnfs *,f 
Lithography, Tim book was translated Info Tngltdi 
by Ackerman, n Hnx«m bookseller of London, mlm 
published a miming of handsome works with Lidm 
graphic illustrations, and also introduced the nuiuiab 
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by imitating a German popular publication in the 
Forget-Me-Not in 1823. Senefelder died in Munich 
in 1834, at the age of sixty-three. (See Lithogra¬ 
phy.) 

Sensational.—By modern usage, literary com¬ 
position of a character exciting to the feelings and 
imagination, generally descriptive of thrilling events 
and adventures, as a sensational novel or drama. 
The word is also used to describe a highly-wrought 
style, abounding in superlative description and in¬ 
cident. 

Sentence.—A series of words so combined by the 
rules both of grammar and logic as to make com¬ 
plete sense, and usually marked at the conclusion by 
a period; the place of which is supplied in an inter¬ 
rogative sentence by an interrogation mark, and in 
an exclamatory sentence by an exclamation point. 

Sepia.—A pigment prepared from the black fluid 
secreted by the cuttle-fish, or sepia, which the fish 
ejects to annoy its adversary and to darken the water 
and facilitate its own escape. This coloring matter 
was used as an ink by the ancients. It is of a fine 
brown tint, and is much employed in landscape-draw¬ 
ing. The early block-books were printed with a 
brown ink resembling sepia in color. 

Septuagint.— 1 The Greek version of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, made for the use of the Jews of Egypt at 
Alexandria, about 280 years before Christ, and named 
from the fact that seventy persons were said to have 
been engaged upon the translation. 

Sequel.—In literature, the continuation of a for¬ 
mer work, which was apparently complete in itself. 
Thus, a history, narrative, or novel, which has ended 
at an event or incident furnishing a logical or artistic 
conclusion, may be resumed in a sequel and carried 
on to a further development. 

Serial.—A publication appearing in successive 
parts, as a magazine, or book published in parts; also 
a tale or other writing continued in the successive 
numbers of a periodical. 

Series.—1. A word sometimes adopted by type¬ 
founders as a mark of distinction between styles of 
type of a similar body and general description; as, 
the first, second, and third series of Long Primer, etc. 
2. A number of works or treatises published in sepa¬ 
rate and consecutive parts, each of which is complete 
in itself, yet furnishes an essential portion of a whole, 
as a series of treatises upon arithmetic, prepared to 
carry the scholar from the elementary stage through 
the intermediate studies into the higher range of 
mathematics. A work is also said to be illustrated 
by a series of plates or engravings. 

Sermon.—A discourse delivered in public, usually 
by a clergyman, intended to convey religious instruc¬ 
tion, and predicated upon a text or passage from the 
Scriptures. (Bee Homily.) 

Set.—To compose type. A compositor is said to 
set type; to set a clean proof, etc. 

Set Off.—A printed sheet is said to be set off when 
some of its ink is transferred to any sheet upon which 
it is laid. This is apt to occur with any work newly 


printed, when it is subjected to pressure; and to guard 
against loss from this cause, the sheets of book- or 
job-work are interleaved with blank or waste paper 
before they are placed in a standing-press. Set-off 
sheets are also often placed on tympans, and oiled 
paper, or paper saturated with benzine, may be 
advantageously used for this purpose. It is said that 
set-off paper, of great utility in wood-cut and fine 
printing, where it is necessary not to deprive the first 
working of the least particle of color, is obtained by 
the following process. Make, in two separate vessels, 
and with rain or distilled water, saturated solutions 
of carbonate of potash (pearlash) and tartaric acid. 
First put the paper to be used for setting off into the 
alkaline solution till it is thoroughly saturated with 
it, and then treat it similarly with the acid solution. 
The paper is used while still damp. The combination 
of the alkali with the tartaric acid causes the forma¬ 
tion of innumerable little crystals of tartrate of 
potassium upon and within the paper, which possess 
such a repelling power towards fat, that paper thus 
prepared does not take the least particle of color off 
the first working. 

Set-Off Sheets.— Bee But Off. 

Seventy-two-mo .—A sheet of paper folded 
into seventy-two leaves, or one hundred and forty-four 
pages. 

Shade.—The darker portion of a picture, also the 
minute degrees or variations of color, as a light or 
dark tint or shade of red ink. 

Shaded.—A general name for many varieties of 
job-letter, in which the main character is shaded. 

Shading.—Such lines, etc. as produce in a pic¬ 
ture the effects of light and shade, as the darker side 
of a letter intended to give prominence to the form, 
or to produce the effect of solidity in the figure; also 
the coloring used to fill up an outline. In colored 
job-printing, shading is often effected by taking two 
impressions of a given line, the position of the* type 
being slightly shifted for the second impression, and 
the color used on it being darker than that used on 
the first impression. 

Shank.—The square metal upon which the face 
of a type stands. 

Sharp Impression.—A clear ami firm impres¬ 
sion, with little indentation on the paper. 

Sheep’s-Foot.— An iron hammer, with a claw 
at one end, used in locking up forms, and also by 
pressmen. 



siikki/h- foot. 


Sheet.—A piece of paper of any of the regular 
sizes, which, by folding in folio, is prepared for writing 
upon, as a sheet of letter-paper; or which is printed 
upon at one impression, and may be afterwards 
folded into any of the various sizes. (kird-lmard, 
pasteboard, etc. are also originally manufactured in 
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SHEET—SIGNS. 


sheets. A printed book is said to be in sheets before 
it is bound, whether it is folded or unfolded. 

Sheridan Patent Sliding Knife Paper- 
Cutter.—A recently patented, useful, and powerful 
machine for cutting paper. As indicated by^ the 
name, the paper is cut by a sliding motion of the 
knife, the parts being so nicely adjusted as to raise 
the knife after cutting through the last sheet of paper. 
This machine is used extensively throughout the 
United States, and is alleged to be one of the most 
complete labor-saving appliances for cutting paper. 
It is made of various sizes, and adapted to hand- or 
steam-power. 



SHERIDAN PATENT SLIDING KNIFE PAPER-CUTTER. 


Shooting-Stick.—An implement used, in con¬ 
junction with a mallet, to drive the quoins in locking 
and unlocking forms. It was formerly made wholly 
of wood (dogwood or young hickory being considered 
the best material), but many shooting-sticks now 
have brass sockets. 

Short Cross.—The short bar, which, crossing the 
long bar, divides book-chases into four quarters. 

Short Letters.—Type which have the face cast 
on the middle of the upper end of the shank, as a, 
c, e, m, n, o, r, s, u, v, w, x, and z. 

Short Page.—A page not full of printed matter, 
like that which usually appears at the end of a book; 
and generally at the end of each chapter or similar 
subdivision. 

Shoulder.—The upper surface of the shank of a 
type not covered by a letter. 

Show-Bill.—A large printed sheet containing an 
advertisement or announcement, displayed in large 
type, and so decorated with color, pictures, etc. as to 
attract public attention. 

Show-Cards.—Cards of a comparatively large 
size, to be put up in public places, descriptive of a 
business, article offered for sale, an entertain¬ 
ment, etc. 


Sibilant. —A letter that is uttered with a hissing 
of the voice, as s and z. 

Side-Boxes. —The small boxes on the sides of the 
lower case. 

Side-Notes.—Notes or matter descriptive of the 
text, or referring to parallel passages, etc., placed at 
the side of a page or column. 

Siderography.— The art or practice of engraving 

on steel. 

Side-Sorts,—Type in the side-boxes and upper- 
boxes of a ease, consisting of characters not in frequent 
use. 

Side-Sticks.— Sloping pieces of furniture placed 
on the outside of pages of type, and forming* in con¬ 
junction with the inner side of tin* chase, a wedge- 
shaped aperture in which tin* quoins art* inserted. 

Sigla.—Notes and abbreviations used in ancient 
manuscripts, inscriptions, coins, etc. 

Signatures, ™L Letters of tin* alphabet, or figures, 
inserted consecutively at the bottom of the pages 
(usually near the left-hand corner? eunmmuerm? each 
form of a hook, to assist and direct bookbinders in 
gathering the sheets in proper order, and aKo to serve 
as a convenient guide in printing. % Each printed 
form of a hook, as the first signature, or signature A. 

It is said that signatures were in occasional use by 
writers of manuscripts, and that they were sometime* 
used in block-books, before the invention of movable 
type printing. But they were not adopted by the first 
printers, who used neither folios nor signatures, and 
consequently exacted from their bookbinders great 
care and vigilance in gathering. It is generally sup¬ 
poses l that Anthony Xarot first put signatures in typo¬ 
graphic works, in an edition of Terence pubti-died at 
Milan in 147th They are said to have hem used 
in the same year by Hellas de Hloiifleii, at Bern, hi 
Switzerland; and the date of the introduction of 
signatures in Venice is supposed to be mailed by 
their appearance in the middle of a work printed in 
that city In 1474, which indicates that the printer 
had only become acquainted with the new improve* 
ment when this book bad been half printed. 

Letters and figures are h<*fh ti^ed as signatures lit 
the United Hfafes and In England, but figures arc 
generally preferred in this country, whit** small- 
capital letters are preferred in England, .Signatures 
representing an offeut or part of a sheet ;ue no,tally 
distinguished by an asterisk f ,1| | when figure * arc turd, 
The frequency of their occurrence in a bouk of eou?se 
depends upon the number of t'Ltdi in fi$e •ittceis, 
and there are folio, octavo, twelvemo, d\n*mun«» t 
eighteenmo, and other signatures, A fable of itooe 
in most general use is given on page< to A 7, In dip 
maturing a work, it is usual to designate rlir first page 
of the body of the work its *J or If, leaving the Ut!**« 
page, profane, etc. to tbnu the first signature, 

Signs, ''"Types used as symbols or emblems repre¬ 
senting objects, phrases, etc, recurring iVrqm oily in 
printed works of various descriptions, tmj/nm 
often termed Arbitrary Sign*, The folbnvin/ is a 
list and explanation of the most important; 
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I. ASTRONOMICAL SIGNS, 

Used in printing Almanacs and Astronomical works: 

The Sun and Planets. 

© Sun. © Earth. k Saturn, 

g Mercury. % Mars. © Uranus. 

9 Venus. % Jupiter. Neptune. 

Moon's Phases. 

# New Moon. © Full Moon. 

© First Quarter. © Last Quarter. 

Aspects and Nodes. 

<5 Conjunction;—indicating that the bodies have 
the same longitude, or right ascension; as, £ 6 0; 
that is, Mercury is in conjunction with the sun. 

Sextile;—indicating a difference of CO 0 in lon¬ 
gitude, or right ascension. 

C, or 0 Quintile;—indicating a difference of 72° 
in longitude, or right ascension. 

□ Quadrature;—indicating a difference of 90° in 
longitude, or right ascension. 

A Trine;—indicating a difference of 120° in longi¬ 
tude, or right ascension. 

Opposition;—indicating a difference of 180° in 
longitude, or right ascension; as, 0 <? ©; that is, 
the sun is in opposition to the moon. 

Si Ascending Node;—called also Dragon's Head. 

?S Descending Node;—called also Dragon’s Tail. 

In the sign cG the circle represents the zodiac, 
or the heavens, and the little mark at the top the 
meeting of two bodies in the same point or place; in 
the sign & , the circles touch at points opposite to 
each other, or 180 degrees apart; the signs □, A, 
are symbolical of the derivation of the words sextile, 
quartile, trine, from the Latin words sex, six, quatuor, 
four, tres, three, being figures composed of six, of 
four, and of three lines respectively; the signs Q> 
and £3 represent a dragon, and originated in the 
fancy of the ancient astronomers, who saw in the 
deviation from the ecliptic made by a planet in 
passing from one node to another a figure like that 
of a dragon, the belly being where the planet has the 
greatest latitude, and the head and tail the points of 
intersection with the ecliptic. 


of wood joined together by two cross-pieces; ©, the 
claws of a crab; Q_, a corruption of the Greek letter 
A, the initial of the Greek equivalent for lion; Tip, a 
corruption of the Greek word for virgina rude 
picture of a balance; T 1 X> the legs and tail ot a scorpion, 
or, according to some, the tail only, including the 
sting and two or three of the joints nearest, to it; /, an 
arrow just leaving the bow, of which a small portion 
is to be seen at the bottom of the character; ltf, a 
ligature combining two letters of the Greek word for 
a goat; CC£, waves of water; X> two fishes tied together 
with a string. 

Asteroids or Minor Planets. 

These were formerly represented by varied signs, 
but are now designated by numbers, indicating the 
order of their discovery and inclosed in circles, vis.: 


0 Ceres, 

@ Thetis, 

at) Polyhymnia, 

d) Pallas, 

® Melpomene, 

© Circe, 

® Juno, 

® Fortuna, 

oiti Lcucothca, 

(I) Vesta, 

# Massilia, * 

Atalunta, 

® Astnea, 

Lutetia, 

<!»* Fidos, 

® Hebe, 

Calliope, 

N Leila, 

© Iris, 

® Thalia, 

Letitia, 

® Flora, 

© Themis, 

fu* Harmonia, 

@ Metis, 

cifo Phoema, 

(o) Daphne, 

© ITygeia, 

Proserpina, 

fts Isis, 

© Partlienope, 

Gsfl Euterpe, 

A riaihie, 

(§) Victoria, 

etft Bellona, 

(a) Nysa, 

© Egcria, 

Sd Am phi trite, 

Eugenia, 

© Irene, 

Urania, 

Ilestia, 

© Eunomia, 

(SO Euphrosyne, 

Aglaia, 

© Psyche, 

Pomona, 

<«* Doris, 


# Pales, # Virginia. 


(The number of Asteroids, as far as discovered up 
to 1871, is 112.) 

Signs and Abbreviations used in Notalim* 
a, or a Mean distance, 
a; or A. R, Eight ascension. 

ft Celestial latitude. 

D. Diameter, 

Declination, 

E. East. 


Spring 

Signs. 

Summer 

Signs. 

Autumn 

Signs, 

Winter 

Signs, 


SI (/ns of the Zodiac. 

1 . T Aries, the Ram. 

2 . y Taurus, the Bull, 

3. XX Gemini, the Twins, 

4. Ckj Cancer, the Crab. 

5. U) Leo, the Lion. 

(>. Up Virgo, the Virgin, 

7. =o= Libra, the Balance. 

8 . 11^ Scorpio, the Scorpion. 

9. t Sagittarius, the Archer. 

’ 10 . YJ Caprieornus, the Goat. 

11 . ££* Aquarius, the Waterman. 

, 12. X Pisces, the Fishes. 

The sign V represents the horns of a ram; y, 
the head and horns of a bull; the ancient statues 
of Castor and Pollux, which consisted of two pieces 


e Eccentricity, 

li. or \ Hours; as, Oh., or Oh, 

i Inclination; especially, inclination to the 
ecliptic. 

L, lj or e Mean longitude in orbit 
A Longitude. 

M. Mass. 

m. or M . Minutes of time; as, 0 m,, or 0 s '* 

//, or m Mean daily motion. 

N. North. 

v , or L. Longitude of ascending node. 

7 r, or nr Longitude of perihelion, 
p, or R. Radius, or radius vector. 

B. South. 

s, or Seconds of time; as, l()s., or 10 ** 

T. Time; periodic time, 

W. West. 
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4 (a.) Angle of eccentricity, or the angle 
whose sine is equal to e; ( b .) Geo- 
graphical latitude. 

° Degrees. 

' Minutes of arc. 
f/ Seconds of arc. 

II. BOTANICAL. 

©> 0> 0? or ® An annual plant. 

%, 00, or (D A biennial plant. 

lb or A A shrub or plant with a woody stem. 

A An evergreen plant. 

O A monoearpous plant; that is, a plant, whether 
annual or biennial, that flowers but once. 

6 , of % A staminate or male flower; also, a plant 
bearing such flowers. 

9 A pistillate, fertile, or female flower; also, a 
plant bearing such flowers. 

g A perfect or hermaphrodite flower; also, a plant 
bearing such flowers. 

6 9 Unisexual; that is, having the male and 
female flowers separate. 

6 — 9 Monoecious, or having male and female 
flowers on the same plant. 

9 * 5 Dioecious, or having male and female flowers 
on different plants. 

9 6 9 Polygamous; that is, having hermaphrodite, 
or perfect, and unisexual flowers on the same or dif¬ 
ferent plants. 

) Turning or winding to the left. 

( Turning or winding to the right. 

0= Having the cotyledons accumbent, and the 
radicle lateral. 

OH Having the cotyledons incumbent, and the 
radicle dorsal. 

0> Having the cotyledons conduplicate, and the 
radicle dorsal. 

OHII Having the cotyledons folded twice, and the 
radicle dorsal. 

OH II|| Having the cotyledons folded thrice, and the 
radicle dorsal. 

oo, or 00 An indefinite number; when applied to 
stamens, more than twenty. 

0 Wanting; none; indicating the absence of apart. 

° Feet. 

/ Inches*. // Lines. 

? Indicates doubt or uncertainty respecting that to 
which it is affixed or prefixed;—applied to the names 
of genera or species, of localities, of authors cited, 
and the like. 

! Indicates certainty;—used as a mark of affirma¬ 
tion or authentication, as of a genus or species, and 
the opposite or counterpart of ?. When appended to 
the name of an author, it indicates that he has ex¬ 
amined an authentic specimen of the plant referred 
to, and when appended to the name of a locality, 
that the writer has seen or collected specimens from 
that locality. 

III. CHEMICAL. 

. One equivalent of oxygen;—written above a sym¬ 


bol representing an element, and repeated to indicate 
two, three, or more equivalents. 

, One equivalent of sulphur;—used in the same 
manner as the preceding. 

A dash drawn across a symbol having cither of the 
foregoing signs above it, denotes that two equivalents 
of the substance represented by the symbol are joined 
with the number of equivalents of oxygen <n* sulphur 
indicated by the dots or commas. 

-|- Indicates, in organic chemistry, it base or alka¬ 
loid, when placed above the initial letter of the name 
of the substance. 

— Indicates, in organic chemistry, an acid* when 
placed above, the initial letter of the name of the 
acid. 

Every elementary substance is represented, in 
chemical notation, by a symbol consisting of the 
initial or abbreviation of its Latin name; as, H for 
hydrogen, 0 for oxygen, Ag. i from Argent hum for 
silver, and the like, each symbol, when used .singly, 
always indicating a single atom or equivalent of the 
substance represented by it; thus, O stands for one 
atom or equivalent of oxygen, (- for a single equiva¬ 
lent of carbon, and the others in like manner, A 
compound hotly math 1 up of single equivalents of its 
constituents is represented by the two symbols of the 
respective constituents written side by side; a*, HO, 
a compound of one equivalent of hydrogen with one 
of oxygen, forming wafer. To express more than one 
atom or equivalent of a substance, a number t > ttwl, 
either prefixed to the symbol, or, more commonly, 
written after it, below the tine; as, 20 , or i h t two 
equivalents of oxygen. 

A secondary compound, as a salt, is indicated by 
writing the symbol of the constituent compounds 
one after another, with the sign | between them, the 
symbol of the base being always placed first; thus, 
OaO M H )j represents carbonate of lime, comma is 
frequently used instead of the sign * , commonly to 
express a more intimate union than would be ex¬ 
pressed by that sign, The period ts also sometime* 
used to indicate a union more intimate than that 
denoted by the sign } , but less so than that implied 
by a comma. A number written before the nvmbol 
of a compound designates a corresponding number 
of equivalents of that compound; as, q i three 
equivalents of sulphuric acid, When tin* formula of 
the quantity contains several term 4 , tho^e to which 
the figure applies are included in pa re title ora or 
brackets, to which tin* figure is prefixed; as U ; < ‘at J 
-| KOa), three equivalents of sulphate of liuno 

IV, MATHEMATICAL, Af^KflltAfCAL* AN I* oi:*o 

M ETHIC XL, 

4- PIib; and; more; indicating wlditinii; 
a 4 h r; that is, a added to k makes a snot * qnd to 
c; fi | 4 10; -used also to indicate that thrn^ * }u\c 

been omitted from the end of a number, or tbaf the 
latter is approximately exact; as, the square of 
2 is 1.4142 LT! i , 

•—Minus; lean; -itidleullttg Hiibtritetimi; 
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—: C/ that is, a less or diminished by b is equal to c ; 
6 — 4=2. 

ztz or =fz Plus or minus; ambiguous;—indicating 
that the number or quantity to which it is prefixed 
may have either of the signs + or —; as, the square 
root of 4a 2 is =*= 2a. 

X Multiplied by; times; into; as, 6X 

4=r 24. 

Multiplication is also often indicated by placing a 
dot between the factors, or by writing the latter, when 
not numerals, one after another without any sign: as, 
c = a.b .c~ abc; 2X3X4 = 2.3.4 = 24 

- 4 -, or : Divided by; as, a + b; that is, a divided 
by b ; 6 -s- 3 = 2. 

Division is also very often indicated by writing 
the divisor under the dividend, with a line between 

them ; as, that is, a divided by b; ?=2. 

= Is equal to; equals; as, (a + b) Xc=^ac + bc; 

6 + 2 = 8 . 

> Is greater than; as, u> b; that is, a is greater 
than b ; 6 > 5. 

< Is less than; as, a<Cb; that is, a is loss than b; 
3 <4. 

A sign is also used which means is not less than; 
—the contradictory of <; that is, a is not less than 
b } or, a may be equal to, or greater than, b, but can 
not be less than it. 

Another sign is used meaning is not greater than; 
—the contradictory of > ; that is, a is not greater 
than b ; or, a may be equal to, or less than, b, but 
can not be greater than it. 

*— 5 The difference between used to indicate the 
difference between two quantities without designating 
which is the greater; as, a *— ^b; that is, the differ¬ 
ence between a and b. 

oc Varies as; is proportional to; as, acc b; that is, 
a varies as b, or is dependent for its value upon b. 

) —used to indicate goomefc- 

_ , rieal proportion; as, a: b 

* Is to; the ratio of; ^ ::c: ^ a j s t<) 

:: As : equals; “ c “ to d > or > the rtttio 

of a to b equals the ratio 

J of c to il 

~ Minus; the aritli-1 - used t(> indicate arith¬ 
metical ratio of; , metical proportion; as, 

^ , . ,1 a • • b :: c •• d; that is, a 

:: Equals; is equal to; _ ^ ( , _^ 


- Minus; the aritli-1 - used *> indicate arith¬ 
metical ratio of; , metical proportion; as, 

^ , . ,1 a • • b :: c •• d; that is, a 

:: Equals; is equal to; _ ^ ( , _^ 

co Indefinitely great; infinite; infinity; used to 
denote a quantity greater than any finite or assigna¬ 
ble quantity. 

0 Indefinitely small; infinitesimal;—used to denote 
a quantity less than any assignable quantity; also, as 
a numeral, naught; nothing; zero. 

^ Angle; the angle; as, zABO =/1) E F; that 
is, the angle A B C is equal to the angle 1> E F;—less 
frequently written >. 

A, or A The angle between; as, ah, or A A B; that 
is, the angle between the lines a and b , or A and B, 
respectively. 

By some geometers, the angle between two lines, as 


a and b , is also indicated by placing one of the letters 
denoting the inclosing lines over the other; as, 

that is, the angle between the lines a and b; 
sin.^; that is, the sine of the angle between the lines 
a and b. 

I Right angle; the right angle; as, L ABC; that 
is, the right angle ABO. 

jL The perpendicular; perpendicular to; is per¬ 
pendicular to; as, draw AB-4 CD; that is, draw 
A B perpendicular to C D. 

|| Parallel; parallel to; is parallel to; as, A B || 
C1) ; that is, A B is parallel to C D. 

X Equiangular; is equiangular to ; as, A B (J I) X 
E F GII; that is, the figure A B 0 D is equiangular 
to the figure E F G H. 

Q Circle; circumference; 360°. 

^ Arc of a circle; arc. 

A Triangle; the triangle; as A A B 0=A B E F; 
that is, the triangle ABC is equal to the triangle 

DBF. 

□ Square; the square; as, □ A B 0 I); that is, 
the square ABC D. 

a Rectangle; the rectangle; as, a A B 0 0 ~ a 
EFGII; that is, the rectangle A B <J I) equals the 
rectangle E F G II. 

v/, or y/ Root;—indicating, when used without a 

figure placed above it, the square root; as, 2; 

+* = 2a. This symbol is called the radical sign. To 
denote any other than the square root, u figure (culled 
the index) expressing the degree of the required root, 
is placed above the sign; as i/a, %/a, \ya, etc.; that 
is, the cube root, fifth root, tenth root, etc., of a. 

This sign is merely a cursive modification of 
the letter r, which was used as an abbreviation of the 
Latin word radix, root. The root of a quantity is also 
denoted by a fractional index at tin 1 , right-hand side 
of the quantity, and above it, the, denominator of the 
index expressing the degree of the root; as, 

ah, ah, ah; that is, the square, cube, and fifth roots of 
a, respectively. 

*1 indicate* that the quan¬ 
tities to which they 

-Vinculum, applied, or which 

( ) Parenthesis, <* r <* inclosed by them, 

. f ) _ , are to bo taken to- 

J, or j k Brackets, 

Bar, 


gather; as a: 1 ^ 

(u + /q) a X (6 + o 

\e + d\); \ *\z. 

f; as y (,r); that is, 


/, or F Function; function of; as y ~f (x ); that is, 
y is, or equals, a function of x. 

Various other letters or signs are frequently used 
by mathematicians to indicate functions. 

d Differential; as dx; that is, the differential of x. 

8 Variation; as <1 x; that is, the variation of x. 

A Finite difference. 

1) Differential co-efficient; derivative; ‘'Sometimes 
written also d. 

/Integral; integral of;—indicating that the express- 
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sion before which it is placed is to be integrated; 
as, 

/ 2xdx=x 1 ; that is, the integral of 2xdx is x 2 . 

f* denotes that the integral is to be taken between 

the value b of the variable and its value a. f a denotes 
that the integral ends at the value a of the variable, 
and J b that it begins at the value b. These forms 
must not be confounded with the similar one, indi¬ 
cating repeated integration, or with that indicating 
the integral with respect to a particular variable. 

M The modulus of a system of logarithms;—used 
especially for the modulus of the common system of 
logarithms, the base of which is 10. In this system 
it is equal to 0.4342944819-}-. 

g The force of gravity. Its value for any latitude 
is expressed by the formula g— 32.17076 (1—0.00259 
cos. 2 ?.), in' which A is the latitude given, and 32.17076 
(that is, 32.17076 feet per second) the value of g at 
the latitude of 45°. 

° Degrees; as, 60°; that is, sixty degrees. 

7 Minutes of arc; as, 30'; that is, thirty minutes. 

" Seconds of arc; as, 20"; that is, twenty seconds. 

E° Radius of a circle in degrees of arc, equal to 
57°.29578. 

E / Eadius in minutes of arc; equal to 3437A7468. 

R" Eadius in seconds of arc, equal to 206264 // .8. 

/ i // , /// , etc. Accents used to mark the quantities 
of the same kind which are to be distinguished; m } 
a'j a // , a /y/ j etc., which are usually read a prime, a 
second, a third, etc.; a b / c" T af b" c-j~ a" 6 c / . 

When the number of the accents would be greater 
than three, the corresponding Eoman numerals are 
used instead of them; as, a / J a // , a /// , a iv , a v , a vj , etc. 
The accents are often written below also; as, a yj a //} 
a y//) aiv,<z v , etc. Figures, and also letters, are some¬ 
times used for the same purpose; as a , a , a m , a 1 , 

a , a, a, a , a , and the like. 

o 7 ,2’ 3’ m 7 x 7 

‘ x , 2 , 3 , etc. Indices placed above, and at the right 
hand of quantities to denote that they are raised to 
powers whose degree is indicated by the figure; as, d 1 ; 
that is, the first power of a; a 2 , the square or second 
power of a; a 3 , the cube or third power of a. 

These signs are also often used to indicate the repe¬ 
tition of an operation; as d 2 x, d^x, d^x ) etc., Indi¬ 
cating that the operation of differentiation has been 
performed upon x two, three, four, &c. times* As 
used to indicate powers, they are often preceded by 
the negative sign to indicate the reciprocal of the 
corresponding power, or an inverse operation; a*-* 1 , 
a~ 2 j 3 a— 4 , etc., which are respectively equivalent 
1111 
to , , , , etc. 

a 1 a 2 a 3 a 4 

sin. x. The sine of x; that is, of the arc represented 
by x. In the same manner cos. ar, tan. x } cot. x } sec. x } 
cosec. x, versin. x } and covers, x, denote, respect¬ 
ively, the cosine, tangent, cotangent, secant, cosecant, 
versed sine, and coversed sine of the arc represented 
by x. 

sin.— 1 #. The arc whose sine is x. In the same man- 


| ner cos.”* 1 a*, tan. x, cot.;r, see.“~ l *r, cosec, ~“ l 
versin. x, and covers. - 1 .r, arc used to denote, re¬ 
spectively, the arc whose cosine, tangent, eutangent, 
secant, cosecant, versed sine, or eo versed si tie is .r. 

This sign must not be confounded with the negative 
index, designating the reciprocal of a quantify, which 
would be applied to a parenthesis, inclosing our of 
these expressions; as, (sin. a*)-* 4 , which is equivalent 
1 

to- 

sin. x 

(See Arabic Fkhjreb and Npmeiubh.) 

V.—MEDIC A b AND A BB R K VI AT IO H* 

R statu Is for Recipe, or Take, 
a, aa, of each a like quantity, 
lb a pound. 

3 an ounce, 

3 a drachm. 

J) a scruple, 
i stands for 1; ij for 2. 
ss. signifies semi, or half, 
gr. denotes a grain. 

P. stands for par tint la, n little part, and mean* 
so much as can he taken between the ends of two 
fingers. 

P. nap stands for partrn ivquulr,\ or equal parts, 
q. a. quantum or m much m is sufficient 

q. p. quantum ptarit i or it* much aa you please, 
s. a. main dam artrm , or accord tug to art 
In medical works, the quantities, in the formulas 
are set in lower-awe Setters. If the number aid with 
an i, a j is always used in its place; as, riij in dead 
of mil, rj instead of etc, 

VI.—MONETARY AND OteMMRtirt At N 

$ Dollar, or dollars; as, $l; $290, 
f Cent, or cents; ns, ItK; HTh 
/ Shilling, or shillings; as, d; Is. Hd.j s lU, fid, 
£ Found, or pounds (sterling*; nq f I; £ | », 
tb Pound, or pounds (in weightu aq 1th; gftb, 

(a At, or to; as, silk la #2 per yd.; flour |»*r him 
$8 iu $ 10 . 50 . 

^ Per; as, sheep $4 head, 

( /b Per cent,; as, discount ip; $|n,2I, 

% Account; as, J. Httdfli in ^ with J. Jones, 

A 1 The designation of n lira >efa« aaej, hi 
LloydM Register of British and I>Wtdg?f ^hipping; 
the letter denoting that the hull is writ laidt and 
worthy, and the figure the efficient of bn aasimr, 
anchor*, cables, stores. Hr, The inure 2 w.t<M mq4y 
that these were insufficient in quaniiHq or H an mf»*. 
rior quality. When a vessel has pawrd fhe fg 
the character A (four to fifteen vans, it a ranged 
A in red, 

/K The designation of a viand of the third c*l»a # 
fit to convey perishable goods on short mb, 

R The designation of a vessel fit fbr i mg on’a 
voyage of any length, mtuk gonijb mdy as not 
liable to aea-dainage, 

I The <l«'sijciiuU«n »f n v.h «*1 lit f.. r . nr» j *..,4.1 
of the* name wort on KhorU*r voyii^.-.-t moIj, 
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M 0 Letters used to indicate that the boilers and 
machinery of a steam vessel have been inspected and 
found to be in good order and safe working con¬ 
dition. 

XX Ale of double strength. 

XXX Ale of triple strength. 


@ 

to. 

exch® 

exchange. 

ac., acct. 

account 

e | e 

errors excepted. 

a | c 

account current, fm. 

from. 

Agt., Ag‘ 

Agent. 

gall. 

gallon. 

& 

and. 

h|a 

his account. 

at 3 m. d te 

at 3 m’ths’ date. hhd. 

hogshead. 

b es 

bales. 

Int. 

Interest. 

b°t 

bought. 

ldg. 

loading. 

brl., bbl. 

barrels. 

M. 

thousand. 

brot. 

brought. 

mdz.,md 7j 

“ merchandise. 

bu., bush. 

bushels. 

mkt. 

market. 

bxs., b xa 

boxes. 

mo., mos. 

month, months. 

cld., cl* 

cleared. 

No. 

Number. 

Co. 

Company. 

ord. 

order. 

Cr., C* 

Creditor. 

oz. 

ounce. 

ct,, cts. 

cent, cents. 

pble. 

payable. 

cwt. 

hundred weig’t. 

0 1 0 p. ct. 

per cent. 

d|d te 

days’ date. 

pks., p ka 

packages. 

Dr., D r 

Debtor. 

Bec d 

Beceived. 

dft. 

draft. 

Beep 11 

Beceipt. 

disg. 

discharging. 

aid., sl d 

sailed. 

do. 

ditto. 

t|a 

their account. 

doz. 

dozen. 

tees 

tierces. 

ds. 

days. 

wt. 

weight. 

d st. 

day’s sight. 

yd. 

yard. 

dup® 

duplicate. 




VII. MUSICAL. 

1 Staff; the five lines with the four spaces 
- —1 H between them, used to indicate the relative 
position of notes in the scale, as regards pitch. 

When these are not sufficient, other lines are 
added above or below them, according to the necessi¬ 
ties of the case, and are called leger lines, or added 
lines. 

iqpz zzppz z::jzi Bar;—the line drawn perpen- 

—F 1 ^ ~ ~ dicularly across the staff to separ- 

bar. double bars. a te measures of equal or given 
lengths. Double bar;—used to mark the larger 
divisions of a piece, especially, in psalm or hymn 
tunes, songs, and the like, to mark the end of a verse 
or sentence. 

“xi Close;—use.d to indicate the end of a com- 

—If position;—often written ZZfZ 


Notes; characters placed upon 
—. 1——h—-V ^ ^ |j nes or S p aces 0 f t] ie staff, 

indicating, by their form and position, the length and 
pitch of the tones which they represent. The notes 
here given are called, respectively, semibreve, minim, 
crotchet, quaver, semiquaver, and demi-semiquaver, 
each figure after the first indicating a tone of one-half 
the length of that represented by the figure imme¬ 
diately preceding it. A dot after a note adds to it one- 


half of the length of the same note with the dot; thus, 
is equal to =Zg~g Z; —: is equal to . 

= =z£~: :£=pE 

The stems of the notes are turned either upward or 
downward, as is most convenient in placing them on 
the staff; thus, —— r ~ i 1 


~j^Z u-r Besides these, the breve was 

E formerly used, it being twice 
breve, long. large, the length of the semibreve. 
It is still occasionally used in chorals and similar 
compositions. Two other characters, the long, equal 
to two breves, and the large, equal to two longs, or 
four breves, and the longest note ever used, were 
employed in ancient music. More than three strokes 
are sometimes attached to the stem of the note in 
very quick passages. When two or more tailed notes 
come together, they are often connected by the tails 
or strokes; as, zpLj# ~gg qpzfjrp 


When many notes of the same kind are to be used, 
an abbreviated notation is sometimes employed. The 
strokes «, « etc., placed over a note, or written 
across the stem of it, signify that it is to be divided 
into quavers, semiquavers, demisemiquavers, etc., 
respectively. 

These marks are also used to direct the repetition 
of groups of notes preceding them in the same meas¬ 
ure. _ 

etc., are marks placed over groups 
of notes, and used to indicate that 3, 5, 7, etc. notes 
(all equal) are to be performed in the time of 2 , 4 , 6 , 
etc. notes of the same kind respectively; as and 

^ 5 ^ which are performed in the P same 
time as and iJUlf respectively. 

w -~zzzgr Bests;—characters indicating silence, 
zl-..,,zl l l o pp or a pause in the performance, the 
length of the pause being indicated by the form of the 
character. Thus, the characters here given, taken 
in tlieir order, indicate pauses of the same length 

as the following notes respectively. a . 

More than three hooks or strokes —/—/ r 
may be attached to the stems of the rests, to indicate 
shorter pauses corresponding to the shorter notes. 
Bests may be lengthened in the same manner as 
notes, by placing a dot or two dots after them. A 
rest, or pause of a whole measure, is indicated by the 
mark w placed upon the fourth line, the figure 1 being 
written above; and to express a rest of two, three, 
etc. measures, a similar notation is used; or some¬ 
times, for the larger numbers, a heavy stroke in the 
measure, over which is written the number of measures 
included in the rest or pause. 

q __ G clef; —placed upon the second line, 

* n( iicate that every note upon that 
XT* — line is to be sounded as G of the natural 
a clef, f clef. gca j e .— ca Hed also treble clef. F clef;— 
placed upon the fourth line, to indicate that every 
note upon that line is to be sounded as F of the 
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natural scale, an octave lower than the F of the first 
space of the treble clef;—called also bass clef, 
qrjz: c clef indicating that every note upon the 
—line or space on which the character is placed 
is to be sounded as C of the natural scale called 
also tenor clef. This sign is not fixed like the pre¬ 
ceding two, but may have four different positions on 
the staff. 

~~j~ Flat;—used to indicate that the note before 

w hich it is placed is to be sounded lower by a 
half-step than the same note without the sign. When 
placed on a line or space at the beginning of a piece, 
it signifies that every note on such line or space is to 
be sounded lower by a half-step than in the natural 
scale. 

This character is a modification of the letter B, 
originally introduced to avoid the tritone, or sharp 
fourth, between F and B natural. 
nxi Double flat,-—used to lower a note, already 
flatted, a half-step. 


k or ft Aoeiaceatura;—an embellishment very sim- 
* ’ * ilar to the appoggiatura, hut performed much 

more lightly and quickly. When written with a 
stroke across it, ns in the second example, it is per¬ 
formed very quickly, being, as it were, driven into 
the following note. 

A species of aeciaeeatura; —sometimes called 
double aauaccatura. ft consists of two notes, the 
first of which is the same as that over which the 
character is placed, anti the second a step or half-step 
above. 

eo Turn;—indicating an embellishment consisting of 
the note over which the character is placed, the note 
above it, and the semitone below it, performed in 
quick succession, generally as a triplet. 

When the note above is flatted, the character is 
written when the note below Is sharped, It k 
written it may also lie written with the natural 

sign [ff| tt in place of either of these, when the cor¬ 
responding note should have that sign placed I a* fore 
it. 


Single flat, as used after a double flat. 

gp Sharp;—used to indicate that the note before 

— which it is placed is to be sounded higher by a 
half-step than the same note without it. It is applied 
in the same way as the flat. 

This character was originally designed to represent 
by its four cross-lines, the four commas of the chro¬ 
matic scale.—The sharps or flats placed at the begin¬ 
ning of a piece to determine the key or pitch are 
called the signature of the piece, 
pp Double sharp;—used to raise a note, already 

— sharped, a half-step. 

Single sharp, as used after a double sharp. 


pp Natural;—used to contradict, or counteract the 
irE effect of, a previous or jz either expressed or 
implied. 


—y - ==q Bepeat;—placed at the end of a pass- 

—fr ~~Et age to denote that it is to be performed 
a second time. Sometimes the dots are placed at the 
beginning of the passage. Heavy marks are occa¬ 
sionally added above and below the character, to 
enable the performer to distinguish the begin- \\ 

ning or end of the passage to be repeated, or 
to call his attention to the repeat, as, 


« * 
i 


II 


g orS Characters marking common time, the 
’ ^ former indicating two minims, the latter 

four crotchets, in a bar. 

ifi Sign;—used to mark the point to which refer¬ 
ence is made, or from which the repetition of a 
passage is to begin. 

' J, or Appoggiatura, or leaning note; an embellish¬ 
ment consisting of a note placed before another note* 
one step or half-step either above or below the latter, 
and usually taking half the time of the principal note, 
a An embellishment consisting of two appoggiaturas 
moving by regular degrees to the principal note. 


Inverted turn, consisting of the sumo notes tw the 
turn, performed in reverse order. 

tr Trill; shake;—*indicating that the note to which 
it belongs is to be rapidly alternated with file note 
above. A waving line is often added after it, indi¬ 
cating how far the shake is to Im extended, 

<«, or —^ Vibration; “indicating tin* rapid repeti¬ 
tion of an emphasis upon the same m*t<% iw if three, 
four, or even a greater number of notes, somewhat 
staccato, were played Instead of the note over which 
it is placed. It also sometimes denotes that the note 
is to be sounded in a tremulous manner, 

| Arpeggio; -used in piano mode, to denote that 
4 the notes of the chord before which It h written 
are not to he struck simultaneously, hut hi quick 
succession. 

^ Pause, or hold; -diidiraling flint the note or 

rest ovor or under which it is placed a to be prolonged 
at the pleasure of the performer. It hi 

placed over the close, to denote that tin* noun ^ 
which it ends forms the conclusion of the pm»v, |] 

— Or#nn tone; indicating that the nmtnd U m \m 
evenly and uniformly ttmittUmed, that $>, with n 
uniform loudness; not often uc«d, 

-c < Teseemlo; imlicafinsf that the tobum* id 
sound in to he gradually increased, 

I>oereseendo; diminuendo; iuduMfum f.hat the 
volume* of sound Is to be urudunity dittmadoA, 

-rci* — Hwell; tmlicitftie/ u rrmln d He'ome or 
crescendo followed by n gradual d*e*» m dr» m* 
eendo. 

indieatesa gradual decrease fdboud by a 

gradual increase of sound, 

> Sfommdo, or Fomtndo; indicating i5m» ?bc note 
or coni, <m*r or under which it, j, pte-A, f M Sic 
struck with a force and an einphu <m who U aie imme¬ 
diately diminished;, written aho , mdieie 

ted by the abbreviation /? or #/, 
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The marks and -r> are also sometimes used with 
the same signification. 

< pressure tone;—indicating that a sound begun soft 
is to be instantly increased to a loud tone, 

T Staccato;—placed over or under a note, to indicate 
that it is to be struck with force, and performed in a 
short, sharp, emphatic manner. 

• indicates that the note is to be performed in a 
manner similar to the staccato, but not so emphat¬ 
ically and sharply. 

To indicate a still lower degree of emphasis and 
distinctnes s, th e slur is sometimes written over the 
dots; as,. 

^or ,-, Slur; tie;—indicating that the 

notes over or under which it is placed are to be per¬ 
formed in a smooth, connected manner. It is also 
used to connect two or more notes which are to be 
sung to one syllable, or to be united into one long 
note. 

* Brace;—used to connect those staffs of a com¬ 
position or score which are to be performed 

together. 

/VV Direct;—placed on that line or space at the end 
of a staff, which is occupied by the first note of the 
following staff, to indicate the position of the latter 
to the performer. It is now rarely used. 
p = 80, & = 60, etc. A notation used in indicat¬ 
ing the proper time of a piece. Thus, p = 80 p = 60, 
etc., denote respectively that 80 crotchets or quarter- 
notes, and 60 minims or half-notes, are to be per¬ 
formed in one minute; or that each note of the kind 
indicated is performed in the time of one vibration of 
the pendulum of a metronome, when the nut is set at 
80 or 60, etc., respectively. 

0, or Characters used in music for the piano¬ 
forte, directing the use of the pedals. The last two 
are less frequently used. 

or >J<. A mark used after the preceding, and 
directing a discontinuance of the use of the pedals. 

□, or /s , Characters sometimes used in music for 
the violin, the former to indicate a down bow, the 
latter an up bow. 

A indicates a phrase, or incomplete musical idea. 

□ indicates a section, or complete but not indepen¬ 
dent idea, 

O indicates a period, or complete and independent 
musical sentence. 

The ordinary marks of punctuation* are 

used by some composers instead of these three char¬ 
acters, or for a similar purpose, 

/ Porte; with a loud sound. 
ff Fortissimo; with a sound louder than a forte. 
fff indicates a still louder sound, the loudest the voice 
or instrument is capable of producing, 
fz Porzando, or Sforzando;—indicating that the 
note is to be struck with force and emphasis, which 
are immediately diminished; the same as > , A , v , or 
sf* It is also sometimes indicated by the letters fp. 
m Mezzo; with a sound of medium strength or 
loudness. 

mf Mezzo forte; with a moderately loud sound. 


p Piano; with a soft or low sound. 
pp Pianissimo; with a sound softer than piano, but 
firm and audible. 

ppp is sometimes used to denote a very low or soft 
sound, softer than pianissimo. 
rfj or rfz Rinforzando, or Sforzando; the same as > , 
fz, or sf 

sf Sforzando, or Porzando. See and/a. 

VIII. TYPOGRAPHICAL. 

See Punctuation and Proof-Reading. 

ix. miscellaneous. 

Sc, <$r, &f And. 

Sic. {Et ccetera). And the rest; and so forth; and 
so on; and the like. 

R Response;—used in Roman Catholic service- 
books. 

t Versiele;—used in service-books in the Roman 
Catholic Church to denote the 'part recited or sung 
by the priest, or person who presides at the office or 
prayers. 

# A character used in Roman Catholic service- 
books to divide each verse of a psalm into two parts, 
and show where the response begins. 

®, or -|- A sign of the cross used by the pope, 
and by Roman Catholic bishops and archbishops, 
immediately before the subscription of their names. 
In Roman Catholic service-books, it is used in those 
places of the prayers and benediction where the priest 
is to make the sign of the cross. 

Broad Arrow; a British government mark, 
stamped, cut, or otherwise fixed on all solid materials 
used in the royal ships or dock-yards, in order to pre¬ 
vent embezzlement of naval stores. 

X, or + A character customarily made by persons 
unable to write, when they are required to execute 
instruments of any kind, as deeds, affidavits, etc. 
The name of the party is added 
by some one who can write; his 

as John X Smith 

4to, or 4°, Quarto; four leaves mark, 

or eight pages, to a sheet. 

8 vo, or 8°. Octavo; eight leaves, or sixteen pages 
to a sheet. 

12mo, or 12°. Duodecimo; twelve leaves, or twenty- 
four pages, to a sheet. 

lOmo, or 16°. Bexto-decimo; sixteen leaves, or 
thirty-two pages, to a sheet. 

18mo, or 18°. Oeto-deehno; eighteen leaves, or 
thirty-six pages, to a sheet. 

Other sizes are 24mo, or 2*1° (Vigesimo-quarto), 
S2mo, or 82° (Trigesimo-seeundo), 8(mio, or 86 r> 
(Trigesimo-sexto), 4Hmo, or 48° (Quadrigosimo-sexto), 
64mo, or 64° (BexageHimo-quarto), 72mo, or 72° (Sep- 
tuagesimo-secundo),%mo, or 96° (Nonagesimo-scxto), 
128mo, or 128° (Oeutosimo et vigesimo-oetavo). 
These sizes are of rare occurrence, and are not com¬ 
monly known by their Latin names, but are collo¬ 
quially called twenty-four-mo, thirty-two-mo, etc,, or 
twenty-fours, thirty-twos, etc. 
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SIQNS—SMELLIE. 


7ber, September; 8ber, October; 9ber, November; 
lOber, December. 

X. MASONIC SIGNS. 




A 





Silhouette.—A profile picture or portrait, made 
by cutting away the substance of the paper, so as to 
display a black surface beneath, thus making the pic¬ 
ture appear in black. It is said that pictures thus 
produced by abstracting the material were named 
from Silhouette, a French minister of finance, in 1759, 
who introduced strenuous methods of retrenchment, 
while his opponents endeavored to make him an 
object of public derision by naming after him jackets 
without sleeves, pantaloons without pockets, cut-out 
pictures, outline pictures traced from shadows, etc. 
Silhouette portraits, cut out as above, enjoyed a tem¬ 
porary demand in some parts of the United States in 
the early years of the present century, and an imita¬ 
tion of them, in the shape of a profile presentment, 
printed in unshaded black upon white, has been 
recently much employed in wood-engraving, as a 
method of illustration. According to the latter use 
of the term, the figures upon the Etruscan vases, and 
the Egyptian hieroglyphic representations, might also 
be styled Silhouettes. 

Simile.—A form .of expression in which the sub¬ 
ject is compared to another having some similarity, 
with the intention of rendering the description more 
clear and forcible. It frequently occurs, both in prose 
and verse, and is often as necessary to the explana¬ 
tion of the thought, as it is ornamental to the lan¬ 
guage. A comparison intended for illustration should 
be instituted between things of different species, so 
that the resemblance pointed out may appear sur¬ 
prising and striking. 

Single-Cylinder Presses.—Presses having but 
one cylinder. 

Sixteens, or Sixteen-mo.—A sheet of paper 
folded into sixteen leaves or thirty-two pages. Books 
of the size commonly termed octavo are now usually 
printed in forms of sixteen pages, on double-medium 
sheets of paper, measuring twenty-four by thirty-eight 
inches. 

Sixty-fours, or Sixty-four-mo .—A sheet of 

paper folded intd sixty-four leaves, or one hundred 
and twenty-eight pages. 

Size.—A sticky substance, used in printing forms 
which are to be bronzed, and sometimes in mixing 
colored inks. The following is said to be a good 
recipe for making it. Take one pint of rosin oil, and 
six ounces of powdered rosin; and while the oil is 
boiling over a steady fire, pour in the rosin very 
slowly, until it attains the consistency of thick mo¬ 


lasses—stirring it constantly. You can test its powers 
of adhesion, while it is.boiling, by dropping a little 
upon a glazed card and allowing it to cool. It i m 
proves when kept closely boxed. When you are pre¬ 
pared to work, take a tablespoonful, and mull in a 
little ground Turkey umber. Colors must be mulled 
in also,—rendering down with burnt oil, Canada bal¬ 
sam, or copaiba balm. This preparation lends a 
pleasing brilliancy to colors, when worked upon a 
good surface, with ordinary care. 

Sketch.—1. An unfinished or rough draught of 
any kind of literary composition or of a picture. 2 
A short essay or writing of a descriptive character 
but of a construction simpler than that of a tale, like 
those contained in Washington Irving’s Sketch-Book. 

Slice-Galley.—A wide galley with a double bot¬ 
tom, one of which is made to slide out through a 
groove, used for transferring large pages or jobs to 
an imposing-stone. (See Galleys.) 

Slug’s.—Pieces of metal of various lengths and 
thicknesses, but always thicker than leads, which 
they resemble in other respects. Slugs about a 
quarter of an inch thick are used at the bottom of 
newspaper columns as a protection to the type in 
locking up. In daily-newspaper offices another spe¬ 
cies of slug, cast with the various letters of the 
alphabet on the top, are used to distinguish the matter 
set up by the different compositors, and the latter are 
frequently designated, for business purposes, in the 
composing-rooms, as slug A, slug B, etc. 

Slur.—A smear or blur on a printed sheet, espe¬ 
cially such as is caused by a defect in the press or in 
the contrivances for presenting paper properly to the 
type while it is being printed. Blurs are frequently 
caused by inequalities in the thickness of tympans or 
blankets, and they are apt to occur whenever any 
presses get out of order. It is one of the important 
duties of pressmen to adopt effective measures for 
preventing them. 

Small Capitals.—Capitals of a smaller size than 
the regular capitals, but cast on the same body. They 
are used frequently to set running heads, heads of 
chapters, the first words of sections or chapters, the 
titles of short newspaper paragraphs, subordinate 
lines of titles or jobs, and to add to words in the 
text one degree of emphasis greater than that repre¬ 
sented by italic. In manuscript, two lines drawn 
underneath a word denote that it is to be set in 
small capitals. They are usually called small caps 
by printers. 

Small-Cylinder Presses.— Cylinder presses in 
which the cylinders used have a comparatively small 
diameter. 

Small Pica.—A type one size larger than Long 
Primer and one size smaller than Pica. It is very 
extensively used in book-work, especially in original 
editions and in law-books. 

Smellie.—A printer of Edinburgh, eminent as a 
naturalist and author upon scientific subjects. He 
lost his father and became impoverished at am early 
age, but proved so indefatigable an apprentice that 
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he -vV'fLS appointed proof-reader, with a weekly allow¬ 
ance of ten shillings in place of the stipulated wages 
of three shillings a w r eek. His leisure time was spent 
in attending the classes of the University to such 
advantage that, when but eighteen years of age, he 
set up nnd corrected without assistance the 12mo 
Terenee of 1758, which gained the prize offered by 
the Edinburgh Philosophical Society for the best 
edition of a Latin classic, the work being pronounced 
immaculate by distinguished philologists. Smellie’s 
apprenticeship closed when he was nineteen, and he 
was immediately employed by Murray & Cochrane, 
of Edinburgh, as proof-reader and conductor of the 
Scots Magazine. During his engagement he studied 
Hebrew, in order to fit himself for superintending a 
grammar of that language then passing through the 
press. In 1700 he gained a gold medal from the 
University for the best essay on botany, and after¬ 
wards wrote and published a large work entitled The 
Philosophy of Natural History. Smcllic also paid 
considerable attention to chemistry, which was at 
that time just beginning to assume its true station 
among the sciences, In 1765 be became a master- 
printer, the requisite capital being furnished by his 
admiring friends the professors of the University. 
In 1780 the learned printer was personally solicited 
by the Earl of Buchan to become a member of an 
antiquarian society which that nobleman was labor¬ 
ing to establish in Edinburgh, and he officiated as the 
secretary until his death in 171)5. For this associa¬ 
tion Smellie prepared the admirable scheme of a 
statistical account of the parishes of Scotland, after¬ 
wards perfected by Sir John Sinclair. In 1780 he 
commenced the publication of his own translation of 
BuffoiFs Natural History, a version which has been 
highly esteemed for the value of the notes, illustra¬ 
tions, and observations added by Smellie. As a 
printer, Smellie became acquainted with many of the 
leading authors of the day, and his varied talents 
ripened the acquaintance in many cases into friend¬ 
ship. Of some of these he wrote memoirs relating 
the facts of his own personal observation: among 
them were Lord Names, the author of the Elements 
of Criticism; Dr. Gregory, the physician, and author 
of the wtdl-known Father’s Legacy to his Daughters; 
and David Hume. Jle was also a special friend and 
comrade* of Robert Burns, with whom he maintained 
a correspondence, which he destroyed as the history 
of a convivial episode in a long and useful life. 

Socxetas Grsecarum Editionem. —An associa¬ 
tion of Erench printers formed in 1588. They issued 
a number of handsome works printed with the royal 
types, and adorned with the figure* of an ancient 
galley in full sail, winch is the city arms of Paris. 
Anthony, the son of Paul Stephens, belonged to the 
association, and in conjunction with them printed the 
handsome octavo Sibyllina Onion la, dated 1590. 

Solecism.— A word or expression which does not 
agree with the established usage of writing and 
speaking. 

Solid Matter. —Matter without leads between the 
27 


lines; matter containing very few quadrats or break¬ 
lines is also said to be solid, in contradistinction to 
fat matter. 

Solid Pick.—A letter in a stereotype plate filled 
up with metal. 

Soliloquy.—A discourse uttered in solitude or 
addressed by a person to himself: frequently used in 
dramatic composition. 

Solution of Silver.—This preparation can be 
advantageously used to cover copper-faced type or 
new electrotyped engravings, when vermilion or red 
inks are to be applied, as copper acts chemically on 
the color, causing it to become almost brown. This 
difficulty, as well as the danger of a deposit on the 
type, is obviated by the application of a solution of 
silver. 

Sonata.—A composition for a musical instrument, 
usually of three or four distinct movements, each 
complete in itself, but united into a consistent whole, 

Song.—A short poem designed to be uttered with 
musical modulations of the voice. 

Sonnet.—A short poem of severely aecurate struc¬ 
ture, consisting of fourteen lines, the first eight of 
which form two quatrains, or measures of four lines 
each, and containing two rhymes each. The 
succeeding six lines are divided into two terzincs, 
or measures of three lines and a single rhyme. 
This complex form was used among the Pro¬ 
vencal poets, and was adopted from them into 
Italian literature, where it became and still remains 
very popular, being singularly suited to the melodious 
and pliable character of the language. Dante and 
his contemporary Tuscan poets introduced the sonnet 
to the popular attention at the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century, when Italian literature held a com¬ 
manding station in Europe, and it became a model 
for foreign countries, but it has never been very 
successful either in Germany or England, on account 
of the deficiency in rhymes in those languages, and it 
has never been really introduced into French. The 
masters of English versification have, however, all 
attempted the sonnet, and considered tin* form a 
triumph of their art; among these, Milton very suc¬ 
cessfully baaed his upon the Italian models. Sonnets 
of somewhat irregular form wore written by Surrey, 
Wyatt, Sidney, Sponsor, Shakspoare, Daniel, and 
other poets of that age, and have been imitated by 
some of the later writers. The Italian form used by 
Milton was followed quite successfully by Gray, 
Wordsworth, and Elizabeth Barrett Browning. In 
Germany, Uhland, Ruekert, Burger, and some others 
have written sonnets, and Goethe wrote* several in 
which he treated the structure of tin* verso itself as a 
species of artistic; problem. In Spain, the artificiality 
of the structure gave it an exaggerated popularity 
during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Although, in conformity with the; fashion of the 
period, Shakspeare wrote sonnets, his taste* for the* 
natural and unaffected led him to describe the pedantic 
youth as laboriously constructing with mechanical 
accuracy a sonnet—to his mistress’s eyebrow. 
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^Sorbonne.—A college of the University of Paris, 
the members of which invited three German printers, 
named Ulric Gering, Martin Crantz, and Michael 
Friburo-er, to establish the first printing-office m that 
city furnishing them for that purpose apartments m 
the ^college, where they pursued their labors from 
1470 to 1478. The Sorbonne continued to exhibit 
great esteem for the printers, and accorded to Gering 
what was styled the privilege of hospitality,—that is a 
ri<dit to an apartment and to a seat at the table, which 
compliment Gering amply returned by contributions 
of money. The Sorbonne was founded in 1252, by 
Robert de Sorbonne, the chaplain of St. Louis, as a 
gratuitous theological seminary for the poor students 
of Paris. The members, about thirty in number, 
were admitted after a severe scholastic examination, 
and received their maintenance from the college. 
Within a century after its establishment, the Sor¬ 
bonne was largely endowed, and possessed many 
distinguished members; for about four centuries it 
was considered as the most eminent theological insti¬ 
tution belonging to the Catholic Church, and was 
frequently called upon to decide the important theo¬ 
logical disputes then disturbing Europe, and to act 
as adviser in the selection of the Popes. During the 
eighteenth century, its influence gradually declined, 
and after its suppression in 1789 it was never restored. 
The commanding position of the Sorbonne may be 
gathered from the fact that when Froben, the learned 
printer of Basle, wrote to Martin Luther in 1520, to 
congratulate him upon the success of his earliest 
treatises, Froben informed him that, having reprinted 
them in Basle, he had sent a large number into Paris, 
where they had been received with pleasure and 
approval by scholars, and even by some of the Sor- 
bonnists. This favor was, however, not to last, for 
it was the assembly of the Sorbonne that censured 
Luther in 1521, and caused his books to be burned in 
the porch of Notre-Dame, ordering Jodocus Bodius, 
one of their sworn printers, to print the censure 
with fidelity and exactness by virtue of his oath 
of obedience. The personal friendship of Francis I, 
shielded Robert Stephens from the animosity of the 
Sorbonne; but upon the accession of his son, Stephens 
fled secretly to Geneva, dreading that the long wait¬ 
ing vengeance of the irate doctors would be appeased 
only with his life. 

Sorts.—All the characters in a font of type. When 
the letters belonging to one or more important boxes 
of a case are exhausted, the compositor using it is 
said to be out of sorts. If this deficiency arises from 
any unusual demand of the work in hand, orders 
are frequently sent to the type-founder for more sorts 
of the kind specially required. If there is no letter 
containing an abundant supply of the character 
specially needed to distribute, and the compositor 
wishes to continue his ‘labors, he turns for sorts,—-that 
is, he uses a type corresponding in thickness to the 
proper one, and turns its face to the bottom of his 
stick, so that instead of the face the foot of the type 
will be printed in proof. This practice, however, is 


injurious to the type so turned, A better plan is to 
turn the nick-side of the type down instead of up; 
the letter is thus thrown out of line and instantly 
catches the eye of the reader. Turning for sorts is at 
best an abomination, and should not he resorted to 
except in the utmost extremity. 

Space Rules,— Fine lines, east type-high, ami of 
even ems in length, used sometimes in tables nmi 
algebraical work, in the headings of tables, they 
look better than two-em or three-em dashes, and in 
short columns they may sometimes he advantageously 
substituted for brass rules. 

Spaces,— Low or short blank type, used to sejne 
rate words, and to make a small blank spaee between 
a word and such points as the semicolon and colon. To 
enable the compositor to space even and to justify 
with nicety, they are east to various thicknesses,-- 
viz., five to an em, or five thin spaces; four to an m % 
or four middle spaces; three to an em, or three fcliMe 
spaces; two to an cm, or two en quadrats; and the 
hair space, east remarkably thin, and found useful in 
justifying lines ami assisting uniformity in spacing 

Spacing.**- Theatljustment of the distances between 

the words in a line, so that there shall not bn any 
glaring disproportion; also extending a word or line 
of capitals or job-letter, by putting space** between 
the letters. The appearance of all book and impur* 
tant job-work is greatly improved by good spacing 
and a neglect of this important matter h always 
noted hv skillful proofreaders, 

When the lines are very short, or the h \*va m k 
extended, ail general rules, both of dividing ami 
spacing, must give way to necessity ; for in moL 
it is impossible at all times to spare regular!) , or In 
divide the words after any ghrti rule. 

Regular spacing differs according to the rtumrfrr 
of the work, A careful com pod tor will emhnv*»r in 
give to every line and every page an uppeaumv of 
uniformity, Thicklydeaded mutter Arnold bear mi 
average of an en quad, while solid matter will leek 
best with an average of a thick space, When one *»r 
two letters requirt* to be got. In, or to be driven nut, 
the difference between a thick «jmc** and u nodding 
one is not perceptible ft* flu* naked paite ularly 
if the compositor m careful to place the UHer he tar 
or after a v or w, after a comma that e**neo it 

v or w\ or after n y; and, hi like mameu. m ;et<lb 
tionai hair-spare will not be penvprtble *t o, 
after an f» or Indore a j; or if it com iMdwois 
d and b, d and li» d and k t 4 and t, I and K 1 and h, 
l ami k, or I and b 

In setting a line of eaphuL, a euMul w .tiwatf 
will pay attention to the bearing oil ot ♦Ibhuvetr. in* 
tern, for many of them, w lorn flay tall smgdd'f, 
as U* there were a »pare between flo m, *md pr-duo 1 
a bad effect. To remedy fhb hoquodiy. i.,mj y v*-*, 
or bits of pa|M*r, are required bn we? u th' ^ 
that stand close. The inequality n m 

many instances in a line of Italic raptfod md, ni 
course, requires the employ of m Mints 

remedy the difficulty. 
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In careful book-work, it would tend to facilitate 
regular spacing, if there were a greater number of 
hair spaces cast to a font than is now the case, or 
if what are called patent spaces were more generally 
called for by printers. For the information of those 
who are not familiar with these spaces, we will say 
that they are midway between a thick space and an 
. en quad. 

In poetry, the size of the type and the measure are 
usually so arranged as to admit the longest line to 
come into the measure. An opportunity is thus 
allowed for regular spacing—which is generally done 
with thick spaces, unless the matter is double-leaded, 
in which case it ought to be spaced with en quads. 

A compositor will always find it advantageous to 
justify his lines to an equal tightness; and of this he 
must he sensible when he has to lock up his form. 
Carelessness in this respect will occasion considerable 
loss of time and great difficulty in getting his form to 
lift. And when it does lift, by means of sticking his 
bodkin into quadrats and spaces, to tighten those 
lines which arc slack, it will never he safe, the suc¬ 
tion of the rollers frequently drawing out the loose 
letters and creating a batter. The fact is, it is just as 
easy to do the work right as it is to do it wrong; and 
compositors should be ashamed to turn out their 
composition in a slovenly manner. 

In all wide measures it is desirable to avoid having 
a lower-case f at the end of a line, or a lower-case j 
at the commencement of a line, as the projecting dot 
is almost certain to be broken off when the sheet is 
being worked; but in narrow measures the paramount 
object of uniform spacing must take precedence. 

The spaces inserted after points vary. After a 
comma, a thick space is sufficient; the colon and 
semicolon should be preceded by a hair space, and 
followed by an en quadrat. The exclamation point, 
and note of interrogation, should be preceded by a 
hair space, and followed by an en quadrat, except 
when they end a sentence, in which case they, like 
periods, are followed by em quadrats. These rules 
should be departed from only when a necessity for 
wery narrow or very wide spacing requires a diminu¬ 
tion or increase, proportionately, of the spacing 
between all the words of a line. 

Special. —Not general, but designed for a particu¬ 
lar purpose. A special telegraphic message is one 
sent as an item of news to a certain journal exclusively. 
A special correspondent is a letter-writer engaged for 
a certain paper. 

Specimen Book.-— A term used by type-founders 
for the bound collection of the printed impressions of 
their types, prepared for exhibition and to facilitate 
the transaction of business. The examination of the 
type itself would hardly be sufficient to the most 
experienced printer, and would be utterly imprac¬ 
ticable in many instances, while the printed impres¬ 
sion is not only convenient, but also presents exactly 
the effect intended to be produced. The necessity of 
such a work was so evident, that Caslon furnished 
printed specimens, and type-founders have since fol¬ 
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lowed his example. In England, the specimen books, 
even at the present day, are remarkably plain, and 
devoid of ornament, being merely a simple display of 
the alphabet, well printed on good paper, with slight 
decoration in the way of flowers and borders. The 
first specimen books issued in this country were of a 
similar character, and contained little or none of the 
beautifully varied styles of character now known as 
job-letter. Some of these early publications have 
been already described (see Job-Lkttbr). The first 
extensive book was published by the Johnson Foun¬ 
dry, in Philadelphia, in 1814, in an octavo volume of 
about four hundred pages, and the other foundries 
immediately followed the example by increasing the 
size of their publications. The same establishment 
issued the first quarto specimen book ever published, 
in 1849; the letters being for the first time arranged 
in appropriate words and phrases, making the sense 
suit the appearance of the type. This method of 
exhibiting their specimens has since been adopted 
by a number of the type-founders in the United 
States; and the skill with which the endless varieties 
of fanciful letters are shaped into sentences, produces 
excellent effects. The hooks of late years exhibit 
special characteristics. From the Western States 
the books come with wit and merriment scintillating 
through the lilies; a vast amount of erudition upon 
the history of typography is ably condensed in the 
books of Bruce; a rare mingling of fun, fancy, and 
philosophy is lavished by MucKellafs brilliant pen 
upon the charming lines emanating from tin* Johnson 
Foundry; and Collins <& Me booster have introduced, 
recently, the admirable plan of producing the rarest 
gems of English poetry, clothed in tin* fitting garb of 
those tiny instruments by which mind now rules tin* 
world. The magnitude of the design, and the splendor 
of its execution, have rendered many of tin* American 
specimen books almost too large for convenience; but 
any diminution has been rendered difficult, for the 
reason that it seems practically impossible to discard 
any of the old types, although every month produces 
new shapes to supersede them. After years of dis¬ 
use, a type may at length be omitted, as U* its mission 
has been accomplished, but a, freak of fumy or 
fashion, ever seeking change, may chance to select it 
with all the vivacious admiration of a new discovery, 
as occurred in the recent revival of what is now culled 
Old-Style, a form directly derived from the old-thne 
Elzevirs of Holland, through the modifying hands of 
the English Fusion, to become, after a" quarter of a 
century of oblivion, the favorite type of that newest 
of all things—an American magazine, 

Serial publications intended to display specimens 
of newly-invented types also originated in Philndch 
phia, and have been widely adopted by the founders, 
who issue, circulars, magazines, and* sheets, either 
bi-monthly, monthly, quarterly, or irregularly, with 
the addition of more or less literary matter, or news 
interesting to typographers. At the present time 
there are at least twenty-live type-founder* in the 
United States, most of whom publish some k'n I of 
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serial as a medium for the display of their new 
inventions, and among whom the following publish 
specimen hooks: in the city of New J 01 *’ c ' 
foundries of Bruce, Conner, Farmer, Little co.> 
Hagar, and Hemrick; in Philadelphia, the Johnson 
Foundry, Collins & McLeester, and Pelouze; m Bos¬ 
ton, Phelps & Dalton, and the Boston Type Foundry; 
in Buffalo, Lyman; in Baltimore, Lucas; in Cmcm- 
nati, the Franklin Type Foundry and the Cincinnati 
Type Foundry; and in Chicago, Marder, Luse <»Lo. 
The manufacture of wooden type is an important 
industry in this country, large quantities of it }^} n & 
exported to Europe. The establishments of 
H. Page, in Connecticut, and Vanderburgh, oils 
Co., New York, are extensive, and each publish a fine 
specimen book. While the metal founders are able 
to display every size of their types, the wood-letter 
is only exhibited in a few sizes, from the utter im¬ 
possibility of embracing in any volume the huge and 
various lettering used on posters and other huge 
sheets. The wood-letter specimen books, however, 
exhibit the fine variety of wood-letter and orna¬ 
mentations intended for elaborate borders, show¬ 
cards, hand-bills, and the innumerable styles^of 
highly decorated posters now so generally used. The 
French specimen books, like the English, do not dis¬ 
play fancy letter to so great an extent as the Ameri¬ 
can, but are remarkable for the delicacy of taste 
exhibited in the exquisite blending and contrast of 
colors, revealing great beauty in the subdued harmony 
of the tinting. 

Specimen Page.—A page composed and printed 
as a sample of the type and paper to be used for any 
work. 

Spectacle.—By general usage, a public exhibi¬ 
tion in which striking effects are produced by theatri¬ 


cal appliances. 

Spectacular.—Representations appealing to the 
senses: thus, the spectacular drama depends for effect j 
upon stage illusions, processions, large groups of | 
figures, the introduction of surprising transformations, j 
sometimes aided by colored lights, etc. | 

Speculum.—A Latin word signifying mirrc >r, and j 
included as a part of the title of many of the block- : 
hooks. One of the most remarkable is the Speculum | 
Humanse Salvationis, or Mirror of Human Sal vat ion, j 
which being produced in many editions exhibits the s 
intermediate steps by which the engraving from ; 
wooden plates slowly progressed into the ruder forms j 
of movable type. The Speculum Salutis, a quarto of ; 
sixty-three leaves of wood-cuts and text, printed on * 
one side of the page, is asserted to be in part produced : 
from movable type, and has been ascribed to K osier, ! 
but bears no internal evidence in the date, name, ; 
etc., confirmatory of the assertion, or of the proposed i 
date of 1423. Many books of this order were pro- ! 
duced in Holland and the Low Countries before the ! 
invention at Mentz, but their date and the method of * 
their execution can only be conjectural. (See Block- 
Books.) j 

Speech.— A public address, usually extempora- j 


neous, as distinguished from an oration, which in 
presumed to have been prepared beforehand. Con¬ 
gressional addresses delivered impromptu upon the 
subjects of current business are called speeches. \ 
speech, by strict const ruction, should never he written, 
hut spoken without previous preparation, in a manner 
suited to transpiring events. 

Speller, or Spelling-Book, -A manual or ele¬ 
mentary work upon orthography, Intended to serve 
as a text-hook in the tuition of children,. 

Spilman, John,— A Herman, who acted asjewclrr 
to Queen Elizabeth, and erected a paper-mill nt Hart¬ 
ford, in Kent, about 1558, said to have been the tint 
paper-mill built in England, A hook with the fol¬ 
lowing title was Issued in lAIM, and reprinted in 
1588, with a dedication to Hlr Walter Raleigh: -A 
sparke of friendship, and warm good will; with a 
poem concerning the commodity of sundry ^eiemw; 
especially concerning paper, ami a mitt, lately net up 
near Hartford by a high Herman, called Mr. Spdtmtn, 
jeweller to the queen's majesty. It is believed, 
however, that paper was made in England beforv 
this date, for in Bacon's History there b an entry 
mentioning a purchase made at a paperunill on Mity 
25, HhH, 

Spirit. ■ The name of two Herman* who introduced 
printing into Venice, and who probably were horn ttt 
Hpira, taking their cognomen from their ivbdemv, m 
was done by John of Cologne, and others Joint, 
the elder brother, is credited with introducing the 
direction-word at the bottom of the page* Hr died 
about 1470, and the business was conducted by Vile 
diltn alone for several years, after which hr t-nlrml 
into partnership with John of Cologne, WmltlH 
returned to Herunmy for a few yearn hut aftenunh 
established himself in Venice, where, in 117/, hr 
abandoned the elegant Roman eharuet**r t*«r flu* 
<tothie, In obedience to tin* demandt of the f^jatbr 
taste. The beauty of the Chvro and ITinv poMnliol 
by tin* Hpiras attracted the attention of the Hein#, 
which granted to John the evelunvc pi mbve of 
printing those works during Ids hfe tune, 

French author* have a wiled tint Jern*»?i mfmdsrel 
printing info Venice, but it men* 4 fo io' am rrUmwl 
that the H|liras were tv*htbl idled before bn .onml 
and that the death of John opened an opportunity 
of employment in Venice tor many morn m p pm 
raphers, who received liberal rrmuncirnmn in but 

wealthy commercial emporium, 

Splitting Papor, dht* h iaCe-r a w gvr 4 
curiosity tliii.fi of fi*ie f«» liMiir.isf, men, \U^hK twenty 
years ago a fittitiber of adverb^m m IT,cbm I uf ml 

to teach the art of •♦putting paper for »& guim-a iLp 
pefiiug to he out of lift* wav of no h sndiu* my*, aid 

in the Wed, fur from win ai*!. wr drv on d a m<-C; 4 4 
our own, and found, somewhat t?< our ruproo Cat 
the tneaiird and flintned paper fita? empd C * ,*,ad 
—a quaetH rnheiti dug pamphlet < muPi n Cib 
split by a process, leaving riicft §4 the babe i a * T c 
strong as the whole was originally. 

The ttwtttl process U, bmpiy, to |M»de ,i bg ui 4 4t 
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or strong paper to the two sides of the piece to be 
split, and boldly pull the outside pieces apart, after 
which, when the paste is softened in water, the two 
halves are readily released. 

There are but two practical applications to be made 
of the knowledge of this process. One hinges on the 
fact that the front and back of a document do not 
necessarily belong together, as an indorsement may 
not have been originally placed on the back of the 
paper on which it is found, and an actual indorsement 
may be removed. 

Fortunately, however, as we have mentioned in 
our article on Safety Paper, the rascals, after all, 
are deficient in knowledge and art. It is far more 
difficult to put two different halves together than to 
split an original sheet, and the putting together can 
always be readily recognized. We doubt, indeed, 
whether any frauds have been actually attempted in 
this direction. The warning once given will be quite 
sufficient to help the detection. 

But there is another misconception of the structure 
of a given paper, which is involved in its capability 
of being split. If a sheet of paper be placed on a 
plate of glass, and thoroughly soaked with water, its 
upper surface can, by dexterous manipulation, soon 
be detached and gradually drawn off. This has been 
erroneously considered good evidence that the speci¬ 
men in hand is a double-webbed part. In our article 
on Paper, we have shown that properly applied 
sizing comes out to strengthen the two outer sides, 
and leaves the interior weaker. This quality favors 
the above-recited experiment upon a glass plate, and 
greatly helps all processes of splitting. The whole 
subject is worthy of notice only as a curiosity, as an 
indication of what might be done, and as a caution 
against a possible misconception in regard to the 
structure of a paper under examination. 

Spondee.—A measure in versification consisting 
of two long syllables in immediate succession; as, 
pale morn. 

Spring Back.—A term in bookbinding, used 
to describe the back of a book which has a curved 
piece of pasteboard or other stiff material fast¬ 
ened on the inside in such a manner as to make the 
leaves of the volume spring up and lie back flat. 

Spring of a Form.-—When a form, contains a 
large quantity of furniture, and is locked up very 
tight, it frequently springs up in the middle so as to 
be in danger of falling into pi. To remedy this, 
unlock the form, plane it down, and tighten again 
very gradually, frequently planing it down while it is 
being locked up. 

Springs.—Important parts of some hand-presses, 
such as the Washington, also of many power-presses. 

Spur.—The point that pricks the hole in the 
paper at press, to insure register. 

Squabble.—To twist or displace type. A page 
or form is said to be squabbled when some of the 
letters of one or more lines are accidentally shifted 
into adjacent lines, or when letters are twisted out 
of their square position. 


Squib.—A censorious or sarcastic, speech or pub¬ 
lication, short mid irregular in form, as distinguished 
from the more formal lampoon. 

Stab.—In bookbinding, to puncture the sheets of 
a volume in order to introduce the binding threads 
which sew them together. Stabbing machines are 
frequently used for this purpose. 

Staff.—A term sometimes used figuratively to de¬ 
scribe the corps of assistant editors, correspondents, 
reporters, etc., engaged upon a large daily newspaper. 

Staining.—-In bookbinding, the coloring of the 
edges, fly-leaves, and backs of books, either in solid 
shades, or in the process styled marbling. 

Staining ami Spotting of Paper.—*Every cus¬ 
todian of a largo library must soon find, in hooks 
under his charge, notable ami serious injury to the 
fair color of the paper. In purchasing old hooks lie 
will meet with a larger range of mischief of this 
kind. Sometimes he will loam from the catalogues 
that, with few exceptions, the whole of an edition of 
a certain work is thus stained ami defaced, and that 
the clean exceptions hear a high value. 

In whole hooks any curative process is impossible, 
because the sourer of mischief lies in tin* very mater¬ 
ials of the books themselves, as we shall soon show. 
But to valuable engravings, which an* loose, or readily 
detachable, and to men* occasional and extraneous 
spotting in books, wo may advantageously apply the 
resources of chemical science. 

Ink-stains, from common writing-ink, can perhaps 
best bo. removed by the use of chlorine water, a solu¬ 
tion of chlorine pis in pun* water. Tin* engraving 
should he wholly immersed in a very dilute solution, 
and, as soon as the marks disappear, la* freely washed 
in pun*, water. Vegetable stains of most kinds will 
also yield to this treatment. As ehlorine water eannot 
always be obtained, we may use, especially for mere 
local spots, a dilute solution of the hypochlorites of 
soda or potassa, tin* so-called Labarruque’s fluid, or 
Eau de Javelin, or, in default of either (hut less suit¬ 
able), a solution of ordinary bleaching-sults, hypo¬ 
chlorite of lime. In all these eases there must he free 
washing with pure water, ({rease-spots may he. 
removed by the various kinds of hydro-carbon known 
as benzine, or in worse eases sulphide of carbon may 
be used. In Hindi instances great care must he taken, 
for these solvents not only remove extraneous grease, 
but they attack the oil of the priutiugbuk, and if they 
act too long or too powerfully they set loose flu* whole 
of the material of the ink, ami the print or engraving 
will be. destroyed. 

Another source of tin* staining of paper in books 
is their continued exposure to dust, and especially 
to smoke, even of gas-lights. The commencement of 
this mischief may la* detected by the presence of a 
discolored edge, .surrounding the page, greatest at top, 
less at the sides, and least at bottom. There is no 
cure for this; hut the evil may he prevented. If 
books are compactly bound, if the cut edges are gilt, 
especially on top, or even sprinkled with the usual 
preparation, the liability to stains of this kind will 
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be greatly diminished. This gives a good reason for 
the fashion of gilt tops, but the open and loose freo 
sides allow of the gradual introduction ot the same 
evil. The old books bound with strong and tight 
clasps at once remove all such trouble. _ In f act > "’ a 
have seen these with the edges burned with hre, ana 
yet the inside quite free from any stain, "be inside 
appearance of books called shop-worn depends upon 
this action of smoke and dust. . 

Strangely enough, when this action has uniformly 
penetrated throughout the whole page, and given a 
rich and creamy look to the paper, the very tint is 
produced which is sought to be imitated by our 
fashionable modern tinted paper. 

The next and most serious extraneous cause of 
staining in paper is mildew. This is a true tungous 
growth; the plant, or its mycelium, remains imbedded 
in the paper, and, drying, leaves a brown stain, gen¬ 
erally first seen in spots. The best that can be done 
in such a case is to stop the growth by keeping the 
paper perfectly dry. In one case, at least, we have 
traced the source of the mischief to an accidental 
sprinkling with rain-water, which seems to have in¬ 
troduced the spores of the fungus. Of course, well- 
kept books should not be exposed to such a risk, but 
in the transportation of papers they may encounter 
such an accidental sprinkling, and the danger and, 
above all, the chance of its propagation should be 
understood. The best cure is to expose such papers 
at once to the heat of a moderately hot oven, and 
keep them dry ever after. 

In a similar way, books and papers may be injured, 
if not ruined, and caused to fall to pieces, when they 
are packed at a low temperature, perhaps below the 
freezing-point, such as would be the case when they 
were taken from an open wareroom in midwinter, 
and then sent to a hot climate. Quite new hooks and 
papers run less risk than those which have been 
handled: the latter, having received the saline and 
excessively alterable matters of the perspiration, are 
quite sure to be moulded, if not ruined. Great diffi¬ 
culty results from this cause, in the transmission of 
books and papers to India and similar climates. All 
such articles should first be moderately baked, and 
then inclosed in some air- and water-tight material; 
without such previous heat, the air- and water-tight 
envelope only aggravates the mischief. 

Of the internal causes of the defacement of books, 
two are quite obvious. One is the striking of the ink 
through the paper, which is partly caused by a poor 
ink, but more frequently by the use of a very thin 
and badly-sized paper. 

The next internal evil is from off-setting. Of 
course if the sheets are folded while the ink is quite 
fresh, we can easily see how this may occur; the 
hardly dry ink is pressed into contact with the oppo¬ 
site page, and the letters are more or less copied; hut 
this would be the result of.gross carelessness. We 
find, however, that the evil is not always obviated by 
great pains in drying and pressing sheets. In such 
instances, ordinary care having been taken, it seems 


that some qualities of paper appear almost to compel 
the absorption of the opposed ink, while a well-sized 
paper resists it. 

In a certain class of scientific books, the cuts have 
the ground black, and the figures are made in light 
lines upon this ground. iSueh cuts are wry liable to 
otf-set in time, unless the ink is of the very best kind; 
they should be guarded hv slips of tissue-paper, per¬ 
haps still better by very thin tolerably will-sized 
paper. In a recent German work illustrated in this 
way, wo find a special caution in regard in the binding. 

An evil not very common, but one which we Imve 
sometimes seen, is that eaeli letter Is surrounded by a 
brown stain; this, except in the instances to be men¬ 
tioned, is caused by the use of a poor, not well-hunted 
ink. 

But of all kinds of staining, we find none worn* than 
that caused by the use of platequiper, or the paper lined 
for plate-printing, and this is pern liar!) uuttoy in# 
because at the original time of printing nothing of it 
is seen, while the trouble begins at once and goes on 
to the perfect disfigurement of the book. 

The simplest case of this kind that we have found 
(it may be seen in some of the plates of the American 
edition of Bees’s Eneyrlopjedhu k where the *vhole 
surface of the plate Is discolored through ami tSir*»ugh f 
except that where the prints are made, and on the hack 
beneath them, the paper k still white. There nm b 
hardly any doubt that this k owing to impcrfwt 
wiping of the plate. The oily coating on the ntffiirtJ 
is gradually altered and browned by tin’ action of tiro 
air, while the printed design prevents its petirtrufioft, 

But in the examination of stained papers, we Um 
encountered eases utterly beyond our §**wers of 
explanation, in which the disfigurement has l*mi Mi 
great, that, if only for the purpose of warning it 
seems necessary to try to find at least the evident 
cause, even if we eannofc explain \u*w that raiHr u»‘b, 

One of these eases k where a printed down 

throughout a fair and undained page, except wietr 
an engraving is interposed, and then tie* ordinarily 
fair print is spoiled on both sub’s of the phiU* paper, 
the damage being evidently «*4 produced hv od m* 
ting, as it U quite independent of the engraved prink 
We will describe one extraordinary iirdan* r of tbh 
kind, A plate only partially covered by a portrait h 
wholly stained, not by the letter* *m the sheet at ita 
back, but by the letter* on the other of ilwfc 
sheet, and these are eariied through to the other 
stain the plate-paper, the tissue paper o|q#isiO*e to it, 
and slightly the next printed page, 

We can imagine that the por**iM fdnh- -paper §mf 
exercise an absorptive action, but why Him dead*! 
select not the opposite sheet but its re tb* Miami, n 
wholly inexplicable, in nit eatoo, the * n m 
seems to have drawn the ini from Ho *krro# | 
the plate-paper, forward and through tfi »io< tiGb 
sheets in front, 

The exceeding f*or*edfy of the pk*te*paj*ef mud !* 
a lending cause of this drUignmnont A po'watm? 
might be found in the plan long ago it w«| by J 4 . 
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Fairman & Heath, and mentioned in onr article on 
Safety-Paper, under the subdivision of bank-note- 
paper. This plan consists in printing on the soft 
plate-paper and sizing it afterwards,—of course sizing 
it on both sides. This would destroy the excessively 
absorbent power of the plate-paper, and we feel con¬ 
fident would do much to obviate the mischief. 

But we can do more than this. In many cases it 
is quite obvious that the thin tissue- 
paper placed before the engraving has 
helped to do harm, sometimes carrying 
forward to the next page marks which do 
not shovr upon its own surface or in its 
substance. For this reason and for rea¬ 
sons given before, we recommend the dis¬ 
use of tissue-paper before engravings, and 
the substitution of a delicate sized paper. 

If we have not been able wholly to 
explain this strange disfigurement of 
books, we have at least traced it to its 
origin, and have suggested, we think, a 
reasonable remedy. But the whole in¬ 
vestigation shows how excessively careful 
publishers should be in the selection of 
their materials, paper and ink. 

Staining* of Paper. —It was for¬ 
merly an established custom of the mas¬ 
ter printers of London to dine together, 
annually, at some favorite hotel or other 
popular resort, in the vicinity of the 
British Metropolis; and one of the regu¬ 
lar toasts always proposed and drunk 
with great gusto on these festive occa¬ 
sions, which typified activity and abun¬ 
dance of employment for all concerned 
in the various branches of typography, 
was the well-staining of paper. 

Stamp. —A mark or impression made 
by pressure, and also the instrument with 
which such impression is made. A gov¬ 
ernment stamp is an official mark affixed to articles 
subject to duty as evidence that the dues are paid, 
and devices, printed or stamped, are issued at fixed 
prices for general convenience, as postage stamps, 
revenue stamps, etc. As a means of obstructing the 
spread of newspapers, a stamp duty was placed upon 
them in England in the year 1712, and continued 
without interruption for one hundred and fifty-eight 
years. The highest rate required occurred in 1815, 
and it was gradually diminished from that date until 
its complete abolition in 1870. A considerable re¬ 
duction in the rates in 1836 made that year the era 
of the establishment of a cheap press in England. 

Stand. —The frame on which cases are placed. A 
single stand is one at which only one compositor can 
work, while a double stand affords space for two sets 
of cases and two compositors. Stands are usually 
made of wood, but improved iron stands are used in 
some modern offices. Stands are generally made 
three feet seven inches high at the side next the com¬ 
positor; the inclined part, on which the lower case 


rests, being six inches higher at the back than at the 
front. If the slant be greater than this, the types 
will fall from the upper boxes into those below them, 
when the case is full; and if it be lower, the com¬ 
positor will have farther to reach, besides not being 
able to take hold of the types so readily when the 
boxes are nearly empty. The upper case, being higher 
on the frame than the lower, must have a still greater 


inclination, yet not so much as to cause the types to 
become pied. The space underneath stands is fre¬ 
quently fitted up as a rack for small cases, with a 
drawer for copy, etc.; or with ledges upon which 
boards may be placed for containing tied-up matter. 

Standard. —A term applied to the rules adopted 
in different countries, or in various foundries, to reg¬ 
ulate the size of type known by the respective names, 
as well as the relation of their sizes to one another. 
(See Proportions of Type, and Type.) 

Standing or Stand Still.— A term used by 
compositors and pressmen to denote that they are 
waiting for letter, copy, or a form to strike off. 

Standing Matter. —Composed type remaining 
undistributed after it has once been printed, in the 
expectation that additional impressions will be 
required. The type used in advertisements which 
obtain more than one insertion in newspapers are, 
after their first insertion, one class of standing mat¬ 
ter; and the forms of jobs or pamphlets are sometimes 
kept standing in a similar manner. 



STAK'D. 
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Standing Presses— Presses used in book and 
iob printing-offices to press out the inequalities pro¬ 
duced on the surface of paper in the printing-press. 
Several varieties of standing presses are made, which 
are described elsewhere in this work. They are 
generally classified as Hydraulic, Pawl, Double- 
Pawl, Iron, and Screw Presses. 1 

Stanhope, Earl of.-Charles Mahon, third Earl 
of Stanhope, the inventor, about the year 1800, of the 
first great improvement in the printing-press. Lord 
Stanhope, as a politician, carried the liberal princi¬ 
ples of the Whig party of England to such lengths 
that for years he was distinguished as the minority 
of one. His strong interest in the prosperity of the 
people turned his inventive genius into a useful 
direction, and, besides the famous press which bears 
his name, he invented considerable improvements 
in the locks of canals, and two excellent calculating 
machines. The interests specially engaging his atten¬ 
tion may be inferred from the fact that his published 
writings, besides those upon the current (questions of 
politics, were the Principles of Electricity, 1/71); 
Securing Buildings against Fire, 1778; ltighte of 
Juries Defended, 1792; Principles of Timing Instru¬ 
ments, 1806; and Thunder Storms, 1787. He married 
as his first wife a daughter of the Earl of Chatham, 
and their eldest child was the famous Lady Hester 
Stanhope, who even in extreme youth was so aristo¬ 
cratic in her sentiments, and so proud of her station, 
that she rebelled against the liberal instructions of 
her father, and found a refuge with her uncle, William 
Pitt, with whom she lived, supporting the position of 
confidante and private secretary until his death, when 
Pitt consigned her to the care of the people of Eng¬ 
land. This curious charge was responded to by a 
pension of twelve hundred pounds, and, after living 
for a time in retirement in Wales, Lady Hester traveled 
in Asia, and so impressed the imagination of the peo¬ 
ple by her striking manners and lavish expenditure, 
that she was crowned queen on Mount Lebanon in 
1813, and maintained her state and power until her 
death in 1889. The liberal father of this aristocratic 
daughter meanwhile devoted himself with steadfast 
zeal to the political and industrial advancement of 
the people of England, and, as one of the best methods 
of opposing the encroachments upon popular liberty, 
invented his improved press, of which he entered a 
notice or caveat at the Patent Office, but never per¬ 
mitted his improvements to become either a patent 
or a monopoly. In the construction of his press he 
engaged the assistance of an able machinist of Lon¬ 
don, named Walker; but bis own zealous attention to 
the details may be inferred from the fact that he. 
expended large sums in experimenting upon the ink- 
ing-rollers, using every species of skin, and having 
them cured in various fashions, with an indefatigable 
determination to render them perfect. The Stanhope 
Press was first tried at the Shakspearo Press of Mr. 
Bulmer, and was immediately received as a remarka- 
b!e advance in the art, and may be considered as the 
first real improvement upon the press as originally 


invented, having been preceded by the ineompleted 
attempt in America afterwards perfected into the 
Columbian Press, and also in France by the plan 
proposed by Anisson. The Earl of Stanhope also 
revised ami improved stereotyping. Although the 
processes of the art had been completed hi Edinburgh 
by William (Jed previous to the year 1736, the 
invention seems to have died with him, and no 
attempt was math* to revive it for half a century, 
Tilioeh ami Foul is, of < Jlasgow, and lfid«d, of Paris, 
experimented upon it, but not very effectually; and 
Tilioeh and Eoulis had abandoned the pursuit for 
some years, when Earl Stanhope offered himself as 
their pupil, ami paid eight hundred pounds for the 
instruction. He afterwards gained the assistance of 
Wilson, a Loudon printer, and, after twu years spent 
in experiments, an aeeount of the invention was pule 
United, being ascribed by Wilson to Earl Stanhope, 
while he disclaimed the honor. Earl Stanhope also 
devised a system of logotypes, but his efforts to intro¬ 
duce them into general use were unsuccessful, tie 
was born in 17J3, ami died in 18UJ, 

Stanhope Pros#* -A hand-press, giving its 
power by a combination of the lever and screw, 
which was invented by Earl Stanhope, in the dining 
years of the eighteenth century. It was the first 
press made wholly of iron, 

Stanza..A distinct division of a poem, confiding 

of a number of limn regularly adjusted t** one another, 
The Spenserian stanza invented by the English port 
Spenser is charmingly adapted to the requirements 
of the language, and was used and modified into dill 
greater perfection by Lord Byron, A L fre¬ 

quently but incorrectly called a verse, the latter word 
meaning strictly a single line of a poetic e**mpM*fition, 

Stare Tin* name !*y which printers usually desig¬ 
nate an asterisk (*)* 

State Papers. Papers or documents relating to 
public affairs, especially upon subjects of national or 
international importance, ami those invohmg m 
aeeount of diplomatic controversies, 

Statements Blank printed hills or hill heads 
printed monthly, or at other stated mtcrviiK getting 
forth the indebtedness of customers, 

Stationer. By modern usage, n per out who «*tls 
the materials required in writing, su« h m paper, 
pens, sealing-wax, wafers, ink, bloffingdeard e blank* 
books, pencils, ami the other articles that mat inch 
dentally he added to this lid, frequently he hiding 
certain papers ami periodicals, getirralh of the 
lighter styles. The term was m carl) ao the fbitr 
teenth century applied in England to h»»okieihrs, 
from the fact that they were didinguidird from 
itinerant venders or pedlars by f ms o vs sting $ crane 
nent booths or stationary place** of sate, \V % nk)n 
<le Worde, the second printer in Enphuid, in Ins 
will, dated 1531, styles himself citizen and UaEoiwr 
of London. 

St&iionom, Company of, The hi dor* of thU 

corporation is of especial interest, %,% the 

rise and progress of the art of printing, and with 
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it, of general education in Great Britain. By tlie 
authority of the Lord Mayor and court of Aldermen 
of London, the stationers of that city were, in 1403, 
formed into a guild, and assembled regularly under the 
government of a master and two wardens. The name 
stationer at that time was applied to the text-writers, 
who wrote and sold the Abecedariums, with the 
Paternoster, Creed, and such portions of the Bible as 
were especially called for, as the Psalms and the 
Gospels. These writers congregated in a district 
probably named from their avocation Paternoster 
Row, and in small streets in the vicinity, which for 
years after bore the names of Creed Lane, Amen 
Corner, Ave Maria Lane, etc. The Company of 
Stationers do not appear to have had any authority 
granted to them in relation to printed books, until 
they received their first charter from Mary in 1556, 
under the title of—the master and keepers, or war¬ 
dens and commonalty, of the mystery or art of the 
stationers of London. This charter was renewed in 
1588 by Queen Elizabeth, amplified by Charles II. 
in 1684, and confirmed by William and Mary in 
1690. When the charter w r as granted, the public 
mind was familiar with the custom of hanging and 
burning persons for differences in religious opinion, 
and it was in harmony with the spirit of the age that 
the Stationers should be granted inquisitorial powers 
in regard to literary compositions, the right to search 
houses suspected of harboring books obnoxious to the 
State or to the interest of the Company, and the 
privilege of entry into any place, shop, or building 
belonging to any stamper, printer, binder, or seller of 
books, with the right of seizing and burning or con- j 
verting to their own use any printed matter whatever 
which they deemed contrary to the form of any 
statute, act, or proclamation made or to be made. To 
the honor of a profession which was to act so directly 
for the enfranchisement of the people, typographers 
may proudly turn to the proofs that these privileges 
were rarely acted upon, and that the lives of the 
early English printers exhibit a spirit of liberality 
that places them notably in advance of the age in 
which they lived. The charter of 1556 was signed 
by ninety-four members of the commonalty or free¬ 
men, among the best-known of whom are Reynold 
Wolf, William Ryddall, Richard Jugge, William 
Norton, William Copland, and John Daye. The 
government was vested by the first charter, and after¬ 
wards continued, in a master, two wardens, afterwards 
increased by a court of assistants,—the trading busi¬ 
ness being managed by a regular committee, consist¬ 
ing of nine members. The coat of arms given by the 
Herald's Office to the corporation is thus described in 
technical language:—Azure, on a chevron Or, between 
three Bibles lying fessewise Gules, garnished, leaved, 
and clasped of the second (i.e. the clasps downwards), 
an eagle rising proper, inclosed by two roses Gules, 
seeded Or, barbed Vert; from the top of the chief a 
demi-circle of glory, edged with clouds proper; 
therein a dove displayed Argent; over the head a 
circle of the last. Crest: on a wreath, a Bible open 


proper; clasped and garnished Or. Motto: Verbum 
Domini manet in seternum. 

The common seal, used on certain occasions by the 
company, may be described in unscientific terms as a 
man crowned with a glory, bearing in one hand a 
vase from which issues a serpent, wffiile a large bird 
stands beside him, and in front and below is a shield 
with eagles, Bibles, and vases. The expense of 
obtaining the charter is thus entered upon the 
records: 

£ s. d. 

Fyrste, for two tymes wrytinge of our boke 
before yt was sygned by the Kynge and the 


Queene’s Majestie’s Highness........ o 18 o 

Item, for the sygned and the prevy scale......... 6 6 8 

Item, for the great seale.. 890 

Item, for the wrytynge and inrolynge... 300 

Item, for wax, lace, and examenacion... 034 

Item, to the clerkes for expedycion. o 10 o 

Item, for lymnyage and for the skyn. 100 


Item, payd to the screvener for wrytinge of the 
indentures of the surrender for the feffers of 
truste unto the Master and Wardyns of this 

Companye and thayre successors. o 14 o 

At the first public dinner, held at their hall the 
next year, the typographers evidently worthily began 
the pleasant social meetings still maintained by the 
craft, with a bounteous spread of good cheer, which 
reads all the more ludicrously in the quaintness of 
the original account-book: 

£. s. d. 


Item, payd for 18 dosyn of breade. 1 18 o 

Item, payd for a barrell of stronge bere.. 090 

Item, payd for a barrell of double bere. o 5 4 

Item, payd for a stande of ale. 030 

Item, payd for 20 galons of wyne.. 100 

Item, payd for 11 galons of Frenshe wyne. on o 

Item, payd for 37 lb. of beffe. o 4 7 

Item, payd for 4 loynes of vele.. 048 

Item, payd for a quarter of vele. o 2 o 

Item, payd for n neckes of motton....... 066 

Item, payd for z loynes of motton. o z o 

Item, payd for 9 mary-bones... 024 

Item, payd for 25 lb. of suette. o 4 o 

Item, payd for 38 punde of butter... o 9 8 

Item, payd for 2 freshe samons. 1 3 2 

Item, payd for 4 dosyn of chekyns. 1 o 1 

Item, payd for 3 bushells 3 peckes of flowre ... o 17 4 

Item, payd for 20 pounde of cherys. o 8 4 

Item, payd for 20 capons of grayse. 2 13 4 

Item, payd for 20 capons to boyle. 128 

Item, three capons of grese... 090 

Item, payd for 18 gese. 140 

Item, payd for 3 gese. 046 

Item, payd for 3 dosyn of rabbetts. o 10 6 

Item, payd for 6 rabbetts..... o 1 10 

Item, payd for 2 galons of creme.. 028 

Item, payd for bakynge of 20 pastyes of venyson 018 

Item, payd for bakynge of 16 chekyn pyes. 014 

Item, payd for sake..... 010 

Item, payd for venygar.... 010 
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£. s. d. 

Item, payd for vergis.. o i i 

Item, payd for musterde... 004 

Item, payd for goseburyes... o o 10 

Item, payd fora baskett... 003 

Item, payd for 10 dosyn of trenchers. 019 

Item, three dosyn of stone crusys. o 3 o 

Item, payd for tappes... 001 

Item, payd for a pottie pycher.. o o 2 

Item, payd for 2 stone potts .. o o 2 

Item, payd for pack thryde. 001 

Item, payd for a hundredth of faggots. 044 

Item, payd halfe a thousand of bellets. 044 

Item, payd for 12 sacks of coles... 076 

Item, payd for fiowres and bowes. 013 

Item, payd for garlands... 010 

Item, payd for the carver. 020 

Item, payd to the minstrelles.. ... o 10 o 

Item, payd to the buttlers... 068 

Item, payd to the coke. 134 

Item, payd to the under cokes to drink. 003 

Item, payd to water berer. o 3 10 

Item, for 3 porters that carried over meat. 00 6 

Item, payd to the smythe. 002 

Item, payd for the hyre of 3 garneshe of vessell 020 

Item, payd for hundredth and 24 eggs. 040 

Item, payd for 2 strayners. 003 

The spyce as folowethe: 

Item, payd for 2 lb. and a quarter of pepper.... 060 

Item, payd for a quarte of pound of cloves. 014 

Item, payd for 4 pounde of datts. 040 

Item, payd for 5 punde of currans. 013 

Item, payd for 23 pounde of prunys. 038 

Item, payd for safferon. o o 9 

Item, payd for cynimon and gynger.. 038 

Item, payd for a pounde of greate reasons. o o 2 

Item, payd for 10 lb. of curse sugar... 084 

Item, payd for 8 lb. of whyte suger. o 8 o 

Item, payd for large mayse. 018 

Item, payd for small mayse. 018 

Item, payd for a punde of beskets and cary- 

wayes. 046 

Item, a rewarde for bryngynge of a syde of 

venyson. 009 

Item, payd for p'scaffce. 008 

Item, payd for wafers. o 5 o 

Item, payd for epycrys 4 galons. 013 

The first book recorded is in 1558 , and it is entitled 
a ballet, called a Ryse and Wake. The importance 
of the society, as well as the special advantage of 
good looks to several members, is shown in an order 
from the Lord Mayor in 1589 requiring that the 
master, wardens, and the comeliest personages of the 
Company of Stationers attend him at the park- 
corner above St. James’s, on horseback, in velvet 
coats, chains of gold, and with staff-torches, to wait 
on the Queen as she passes for recreation from Chelsea 
to Whitehall. In 1641 the officers are again required, 
and now it is with ten of their most graceful mem¬ 
bers, to attend on horseback, in their best array, with 


footmen, to receive the King, on his return from 
Scotland, and wait on him through the city. In 
1654 they are bidden in their gowns and hoods to 
attend on the Lord Protector when he dines at Gro¬ 
cers’ Hall. The Lord Protector, in his republican 
simplicity, demanded only a cloak and hood, but it is 
another matter in 1660, when the Company receives 
an order from the Lord Mayor to the effect that if the 
King, at his return to his kingdom, shall please to 
pass through the city, ten of the most grave, tall, and 
comely personages of the Company, well horsed, and 
in their best array or furniture of velvet, plush, or 
satin, with chains of gold, be in readiness to attend 
the Lord Mayor, aldermen, and other citizens, for 
his better reception. They were accordingly nomi¬ 
nated, and ordered to choose each of them a footman 
to attend him. The wardens are to deliver them 
coats, ribbons, and truncheons, for the occasion. In 
a similar order, three years later, although the velvet 
coats, gold chains, and substantial horses are men¬ 
tioned, nothing is said about good looks, and it is to 
be hoped that some of the homelier members had at 
last a chance to attend on royalty. It was in this 
year, 1663, that it was enacted by the English gov¬ 
ernment that every printer should send three copies 
of every book new printed, or reprinted with addi¬ 
tions, to the Stationers’ Company, to be sent to the 
king’s library, and the vice-chancellors of the Uni¬ 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge; and the stationers 
in 1693 passed an order for the prosecution of all 
printers, booksellers, and others who neglected to 
comply with the injunction. That the Company 
was prosperous is indicated by the fact that they are 
reported as having lost two hundred thousand pounds 
at the Great Fire. Their quota of the forty-three 
hundred pounds levied on the city of London, to pay 
for the pageant at the coronation of Charles I., 
exceeded sixty pounds. In 1627 they pledged their 
plate at eight hundred and forty pounds for a loan to 
that unfortunate monarch, and in 1632 they furnished 
one hundred and fifty p6und$ towards the rebuilding 
of St. Paul’s. The vast privileges enjoyed by the 
Company appear in the renewal of their charter in 
1616, which reassures them in the sole right of print¬ 
ing Primers, Psalters, both in metre and prose, with 
or without notes, Almanacks, etc., in the English 
language; the A,B, C, with the Little Catechism and 
the Catechism in English and Latin by Newell. The 
valuable vested right in the Almanac was maintained 
by them until the memorable year 1775, when it 
was legally contested and the privilege lost by the 
Company. The Stationers’ Company has, until a 
comparatively recent period, been intrusted with the 
distribution of the interest of nearly all bequests left 
by charitable men to the English printers;—new 
bequests being now frequently placed under the man¬ 
agement of trustees of the Printers’ Pension Fund. 

Stationery. —The goods sold by a stationer, as 
the materials needed in writing. 

Statistics of Printing.— In the absence of com¬ 
prehensive authentic data, a number of statements, 
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official and unofficial, compiled from a variety of The business in Massachusetts employed a capital 
sources, are given below, in the hope that they will of $1,755,200, and 1772 hands, and yielded a product 

assist in conveying an approximate idea of the of $2,989,416, an increase of 96 per cent. Of that 

amount of printing executed in this and other coun- amount 23 book- and job-printing establishments 
tries at various periods. (three of them hook-publishing alone) in Boston pro¬ 

duced a value of $699,522, and 77 newspaper estab- 
tjntted states. lishmeiits in the same city, a value of $1,703,280. 

The latest official statement furnished in a complete Connecticut, with the labor of 522 hands, turned 

form is that based on the census of 1860. That por- out an annual value of $675,528, the increment being 

tion of the volume of the census reports devoted to in the ratio of 16 per cent.; and Maine produced the 

Manufactures, published in 1865, which relates to value of $261,874, an increase of 119 per cent, 
printing, says: The five Middle States and District of Columbia 

The number of printers and publishers in 25 States numbered 708 printing-offices, employing $13,056,750 

and Territories, exclusive of lithographic and copper- in capital and 11,850 hands, including 1461, females, 

plate printers, in 1850, was 673, and they employed and paid for wages $4,355,856, and for material 

capital amounting in the aggregate to $5,862,715. $8,585,413 annually. The value of printing done was 

The number of employes was 8268, of whom 1279 $20,260,906, an increase over the product of 1850 of 

were females, the annual cost of whose wages amounted $11,789,274, or 139 per cent, in the value, and of 365 

to $2,737,308, and the cost of raw materials was in the number of establishments. The value of the 

$4,964,225. The value of the product was $11,586,549. industry in that section amounted to 65.2 per cent, of 
On the 1st of June, 1860, the book, job, and news- the aggregate for the United States, and that of New 
paper establishments, returned from 36 States and York and Pennsylvania together to 60 per cent, of 
Territories, numbered 1666. They employed an the whole. The value produced in those States was 
aggregate capital of $19,622,318, and 20,159 persons, $18,639,982, and in the other Middle States and the 
including 2333 females, at an annual cost of $7,588,096, federal district $1,630,924. The value of the mainl¬ 
and paid for materials the sum of $12,844,288. The faeture in New York alone reached the sum of 
total value of the product was $31,063,898, an increase $12,617,105, which was upward of 40 per cent, of tin*, 
of $19,477,349, or 168 per cent, over the value of the total product of the Union, and exceeded the total 
same industry in 1850. The increase in this branch value of printing in all the States in 1850 by $1,030," 
of domestic manufactures is unprecedented in our 951, being 104.(5 per cent, in excess of its own product 
previous history. The value of the printing done, in that year. The number of printing-houses in that 
though in the aggregate far short of the real value, State was 349, an increase of 149; and (heir collective 
both on account of the incompleteness of the returns capital amounted to $7,880,550, the cost of materials 
from some States, especially in regard to the news- annually to $5,867,458, and of labor to $2,603,1 Hi, the 
papers printed, and also because the profits accruing last value being the cost of the labor of 0207 males 
in the hands of the bookseller are in most eases not and 101.1. females employed. Of the total value of 
included in the total value, was, nevertheless, in the printing returned from that State, $10,438,155 was 
proportion of nearly one dollar to each individual in the product of 149 establishments in the city of Now 
the Union. York, in which there were 51 newspaper establish- 

[The above return of the number of newspapers in meats, with a total capital of $2,941,200 and 24.X0 
1860 was very incomplete; it was subsequently cor- hands, which printed newspapers and periodicals 
reetecl in the volume of the Census Reports relating annually to the value of $6,182,946. Seventeen hook- 
to Mortality and Miscellaneous Statistics, published publishing houses, with capital amounting to $3,121,- 
in 1866, which gave a tabular statement, showing that 000, and 2153 hands, printed hooks of the annual 
there were printed in the United States, in 1860, no value of $3,225,551, and 81 book- and job-printing- 
less than 4051 newspapers and periodicals, of which offices, with $645,800 in capital, and 871 hands, pro- 
3242 were political, 298 literary, 277 religious or theo- dueed work valued at $1,033,658. The value of the 
logical, and 234 miscellaneous, having an aggregate business in the second ward of that city amounted to 
annual circulation of 927,951,548 copies.] $5,355,641, and included K14,11(5,800 copies of news- 

Of the whole number of printing-houses, the New papers, valued at $3,574,493; $932,590 worth of hooks 
England States returned 278, having an aggregate published, and $848,558 worth of hook- and job-print- 
capital of $2,602,400, and giving employment to 3013 ing. One establishment issued 31,805,000 copies of 
persons, 453 of them females, who received as wages newspapers, valued with advertisements at $800,ono 
annually $1,139,870, the raw materials costing per annum, and consumed 78,000 reams of paper, 
$2,027,148, and the value of the work done amounting worth $400,000; another house in the same ward pub- 
to $4,421,401, an increase of upward of 96 per cent, lished 20,000,000 copies of newspapers; a third, 
in ten years. 18,200,000 copies; and a fourth, 1(5,443,000 copies. 

Of the establishments in these States, Massaehu- The value of the printing done in the fourth ward of 
setts contained 150, against 112 in 1850; Maine 38; the city was $2,900,(513, of which $2,143,613 was the 
New Hampshire, 80; Connecticut, 28; Vermont, 18; value of daily, weekly, and other newspapers and 
and Rhode Island, 14. periodicals, and $500,000 the value of 3,000,000 copies 
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of books published by one house. The “ UI "^. r AA ° f 
■newspapers was 80,841,960 copies, of which 28,bOO,- 
000 were from the Tribune office, and 16,000,000 from 
that of the Staats Zeitung. The number of magazines 
was 2,700,000, of which 1,600,000 were from one 
establishment. The value of printing done by four 
establishments in Albany county was $470,000, and 
Erie and Monroe each exceeded a value of $.470,000 

annually. . . _ . 

The number of establishments m Pennsylvania 
was 267, an increase of 165. They aggregated a 
capital of $4,137,850, employed materials of the value 
of $2,122,635, and paid for the annual labor oi 3087 
male and 315 female hands, $1,214,768. The value 
of the book, job, and newspaper printing done m the 
State amounted to $6,022,877, chiefly done in Phila¬ 
delphia and Pittsburg. It was an increase of $4,305,- 
265 in 10 years, or 250 per centum. Book-printing 
was executed by 42 establishments, to the value of 
$2,377,400, annually, employing a capital of $2,191,- 
500, and 816 hands. Sixty-seven job-printing-houses, 
having invested $589,600, and employing 730 hands, 
executed work valued at $1,084,225; and 158 news¬ 
paper establishments, with capital amounting, alto¬ 
gether, to $1,356,750, and with 1847 hands, printed 
newspapers annually to the value of $2,o(il,2o2. 01 

the total value, upward of $5,000,000 was pro¬ 
duced by 31 newspapers, about 40 book-publishing 
houses, and a large proportion of the job-offices in 
Philadelphia. 

Sixteen newspaper establishments in Alleghany 
county (chiefly in Pittsburg) employed in capital 
$248,400 and 326 hands, and printed newspapers of 
the value of $538,103 annually. 

In New Jersey 59 printing establishments employed 
a capital of $215,400 and 344 persons, producing work 
of the value of $303,669, which was a large increase 
upon the returns of 1850. From Delaware, which 
made no return in 1850, a value of $105,332 was 
returned by 7 establishments, and 26 in .Maryland 
reported printing done of the annual value of $433,- 
423. Eight establishments in the District of Colum¬ 
bia, having a capital employed of $471,250 and 495 
hands, produced printed work of the value of $778,500, 
(chiefly government printing,) an increase of 322 per 
cent. 

Eleven Western States and Territories contained 
487 printing establishments, possessing a capital of 
$595,569, and employing, at a total cost of $1,393,922, 
3646 male and 366 female hands. They expended 
for materials, $1,732,712, and the value of the print- 


ments in Cleveland executed about tin* value of a 
quarter million dollars. 

Illinois was next to Ohio in the number and extent 
of its printing establishments, of whieh there were in 
the State 84 , with eapital amounting to $487,20(\ 
and producing a value of $825,905, against $18,475 
returned in 1850. The city of Chieago contained 19 
of the whole number in the State, ami the value of 
the work executed there was $ 525 , 000 . 

In each of the other Western States the increase 
was large. Returns were received in for the 

first time, from 13 printing establishments in Minne¬ 
sota, which executed work of the value of $81,835; 
from 2 houses in Kansas, where work was valued at 
$4630; and from 5 in Nebraska, where the product 
| amounted t«» $24,675. 

From eleven Southern States returns were made oi 
151 estahliHhments, having eolleetively a capital oi 
$1,161,799 und 1014 humK whose wages $117,912, 
The maternils used cost $808,431, and the value oi 
the printing done was $1,2*61, l»*4, an increase (4 
$1,080,149 over the returns of that section in 1850, 
The largest produet was in Tennessee, win re 21 print* 
ing-ofliees <*xeeuted work valued at $118,180. 1 teorghi 
and Texas turn H contained the same number of print* 
ing-houses u« Tennessee, and the values returned by 
them, respectively, were $207,971 and $118,5 80 . Vir* 
ginia and Alabama each numbered 82 plotting e^talc 
liHhments, t%m\ the value of work done in the formei 
was $102,9*50, and in the latter $661,100, No report 01 
printing done in North Carolina, Florida, Texas, mu' 
Mississippi In 1850, In i860 tin" Hrd contained it 
establishments producing a value of $s7,*j *ii; Houtl 
Carolina, a value of $t*V495, by 5 eHtddiduuents 
Florida, $2* 810 in one office; and Miwmppt, a vabu 
of $63,890, executed by 11 offices; while 6 its Arkan 
sas produced a value of $t6 t 65fi. 

The Paritle Htules, 4»ee 18oU, have brought tub 
operation 42 printing estuhli'diiuenm, with a Iota 
eapital of $205,800 and 270 male hands, who ivrelve* 
in wages #280,536, the tmttorhiU ronwtsnrd emtinj 
$140,584-. The value of the work executed wa 
$582,156, i If these establishments 15ili thru u re port e< 
31, Oregon b, and l r tali 8; tin* Hist employ tug 21‘ 
hands, the second 31, ami the last 40 ; and they pro 
dneed, reflectively, the following valuer, in news 
paper, book, and job printing, viz,; < alsfornki 
$485,954; < tregon, #6U,8U8; Utah* iW/Ono, 

In 1791 the number of printing 4*r> nr,n In tli 
United was officially declared 1*%' #Jtr .sWfvfnt 


ing done was $4,546,281, against a value of $676,186 foreign pu 1*1 idler* for other required, and f 

reported in 1850, the ratio of increase exceeding 572 warrant a dttfy of in per mih mu b**ok * tmpmvd* 
per centum. The largest amount of printing was By tlie t*rmm of tsin, reform of printing don 
done in Ohio, which numbered 141 printing establish- were inado only from two Hfnlm ; *»m *4lb-r in Vet 
ments, with a collective capital of $1,224,374 ami mont returned* a value of #3191, ami ins m fvitfi 
1813 hands, which produced work of the annual value sylvania executed work to the vabu* of #:mf ( 5U 
of $2,227,264, an increase of nearly 523 per cent. The nuiti!n*r of printing office* in Yhu eMphui wa 
About $1,503,000 was the product of 32 printing- stated to be 51, 11 ml the number of 15: 

houses in Cincinnati, which employed a capital of They were »nppo*ti«d to print nniiii.illy buff a ntillm 
$689,000 and 1043 persons; and 10 printing establish- volumes. There wen* two mitiittfocpmivi of pnttftny 
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presses in the city, including that of Adam Ramage, 
long afterward known as a builder of improved 
presses. The number of newspapers printed in the 
United States at that date was estimated at upward 
of 22,000,000 copies annually. 

The relative proportions of British and American 
books annually consumed in the United States in 
1820 was estimated by the late S. G. Goodrich to be 
of American 30 and of British 70 per cent, of the 
whole. These proportions were reversed during the 
next 30 years, the American being 70 and the British 
30 per cent, of the total consumption. 

The following table, prepared and published by the 
same authority from official and other data, shows 
approximately the value of books manufactured and 
sold in the United States at different periods, and the 
several values of each class sold: 



1820. 

1830. 

1840. 

1850. 

School books. 

Classical books. 

Theological books. 
Tiii.w books.._..... 

$ 750,000 
250,000 
150,000 
200,000 
150,000 
1,000,000 

$1,100,000 

350,000 

250,000 

300,000 

200,000 

1,300,000 

$2,000,000 

550,000 

300,000 

400,000 

250,000 

2,000,000 

$5,500,0(10 

1,000,000 

500,000 

700,000 

400,000 

4,400,000 

Medical books. 

All others... 


2,500,000 

! 3,500,000 

5,500,000 

12,500,000 

Total....,| 


By the same writer the value of the American 
book trade for 1850 was estimated at $10,000,000, 
distributed as follows: City of New York, $0,000,000; 
other parts of the State of New York, 000,000; 
Boston, $2,500,000; other parts of New England, 
$000,000; Philadelphia, $3,4,00,000; Cincinnati, $1,- 
300,000; Northwestern States, $100,000; District of 
Columbia, by the government, $750,000; Southern 
and Southwestern States, $750,000. 

Print ing-presm are now (1800) manufactured in 
two New England, two Middle, ami one Western State 
to the value annually of $043,450, by 14 establish¬ 
ments, which employ altogether a capital of $1,015,000 
and 707 men, at a cost for wages of $289,684, and for 
materials of $145,520. 

In Massachusetts one establishment, with a capital 
of $200,000 and employing 100 men, manufactured 
presses of the value of $103,500; and one in Rhode 
Island, having 35 hands and a capital of $26,000, 
reported a product of $20,500. 

Seven manufactories in the State of New York 
employed in this business an aggregate capital of 
$758,000 and 530 hands, producing printing-presses 
valued at $757,250, at a cost for wages of $209,200, 
and for material of $91,280, annually. Most of these 
are in the city of New York. 

In Pennsylvania there were, in I860, 4 small 
manufactories of printing-presses, with a total capi¬ 
tal of $16,000 and 17 hands, which produced a value 
of $38,700. * 

One establishment in Cincinnati, Ohio, had a capi¬ 
tal of $15,000, and made presses of the value of 
$28,500. 


Type-Founding establishments in the United States 
in 1860 numbered 32, having invested $1,118,600, and 
employing 795 male and 312 female hands, at an 
annual cost for labor of $416,404, and for materials 
of $357,600. They manufactured types to the value 
of $1,276,570. 

Of these establishments, 6 in Massachusetts, em¬ 
ploying 166 persons, produced a value of $176,770; 
9 in New York, with 440 hands, turned out a 
product of $540,400 ; 12 in Pennsylvania, having 263 
hands, reported a product of $308,300, ol which a 
part was the value of stereotyping done by them. In 
Cincinnati, Ohio, three type-foundries, employing 
182 hands, manufactured typeof the value of $210,000. 
One establishment in Chicago reported a value of 
$24,600, and one in St. Louis a value of $16,500. 

In Connecticut two manufactories of wooden types, 
with a capital of $26,500 and 39 hands, returned a 
value of $25,000. 

Stereotyping and Fleet rot typing employed, in three 
States, a capital of $126,500 and 41 establishments, 
having 305 persons employed, and paying annually 
for wages $120,840, and for materials $60,507. They 
produced work of the value of $280,300. One of 
these was in Connecticut, ami with six hands pro¬ 
duced a value of $4000; 11 in New York employed 
162 persons, and reported a value of $66,360; and 29 
in Pennsylvania, having employed 137 hands, exe¬ 
cuted work to the value of $51,600. 

Lithographic Printing.-—X athography employed in 
the United States on tin*. 1st of June, I860, 53 estab¬ 
lishments, in seven States. The aggregate capital 
invested in the business was $415,250; the number of 
persons employed, including 2(5 females, 78(5; the 
annual cost of wages was $338,8(58, and of materials 
$229,206; and the. value of the product was $818,230. 

Of these establish me nts the States of Massaehnsetts 
and Connecticut each contained two; those in the 
former having capital amounting to $10,500, and 
producing, by the labor of 21 persons, work valued 
at $19,000, and the. hitter, with 23 hands and a capital 
of $9500, the value of $17,500. 

In each of the States of New York and Pennsyl¬ 
vania there were 23 lithographic establishments; 
those in New York having invested in tin* art 
$157,850, and producing work of the value of 8383,- 
700 with the labor of 321 hands, ami those in Penn¬ 
sylvania, with capital amounting to $255,(500 and 
382 hands (19 of them females), a value of $38(5,300. 

The States of Ohio, Indiana, and Missouri each 
contained one house for lithographic printing. The 
first employed $10,000 in capital, ami 29 hands, who 
produced work valued at $38,000 per annum; the 
others, with capitals of $800 and SI000 respectively, 
and three and four hands each, produced work to the 
amount, severally, of $2830 ami $900. 

The first published specimen of American lithogra¬ 
phy may be seen in the twenty-fourth volume* of the 
Analectie Magazine, for July, 1819, which was hut a 
few years subsequent to the introduction of tin* art 
into England from Germany. It was executed upon 
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Munich stone, by Benjamin Otis, of Philadelphia, 
who had also executed lithographic engraving upon 
stone from a quarry near Dick’s River, Kentucky, 
obtained through Dr. Brown, of Alabama, and Judge 
Cooper, of Pennsylvania. 

The number of lithographic and copperplate print¬ 
ers in the United States in 1850 was 26. They 
employed 375 hands, and executed work valued at 
$247,200. Since that time the number of establish¬ 
ments has nearly doubled, and the product has 
increased at the rate of 243 per centum. 

Engraving .—This branch of art-manufacture em¬ 
ployed, in 1850,112 establishments and 480 workmen, 
whose labor produced a value of $566,005. In 1860 
the establishments in 10 States numbered 191; their 
capital amounted to $431,650 ; the number of hands 
to 706 males and 18 females,* the cost of labor 
to $330,524, and of materials to $157,171; and the 
value of engraving of different kinds done amounted 
to $829,140, an increase of over 48 per cent. 

The value of this industry, in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, which had, respect¬ 
ively, eight, four, and two establishments, was $45,- 
100, of which $24,025 was produced in Massachusetts, 
$17,300 in Rhode Island, and $3775 in Connecticut. 
The first employed 18 hands, the second 25, and the 
third 5, and the total capital in those States was 
$11,800. 

In the Middle States and District of Columbia 
there were 172 engraving establishments, having 
altogether employed a capital of $414,650, and 637 
male and 16 female hands. The annual wages paid 
was $298,284, and the cost of materials was $147,586, 
the value of work executed amounting to $766,490. 

Of the whole product in those States, 97 in New 
York, having invested $138,100, and employing 406 
persons, returned a value of $437,396, and 72 in 
Pennsylvania, with capital aggregating $271,000, 
executed, with the labor of 242 persons, engraved 
work valued at $322,400. In New Jersey two estab¬ 
lishments produced work of the value of $2950, and 
one in the District of Columbia a value of $3744. 

There were five in the Western States, viz., two in 
Illinois, two in Missouri, and one in Wisconsin. 
They produced work, respectively, to the value of 
$12,550, of $1000, and of $4000, and, together, em¬ 
ployed 18 hands. This work is principally executed 
in the larger cities. 

Bookbinding and Blank Books .—These branches of 
domestic industry employed [in 1860] 269 establish¬ 
ments, 2045 male and 2732 female hands, and a 
capital of $1,654,830, consuming materials of the 
annual value of $1,554,082, and producing, with an 
expenditure of $1,048,930 for labor, a yearly product 
of $3,729,080, an increase of a little over 14 per cent, 
on the product of 1850, which amounted to $3,255,678. 

In the New England States there were 58 establish¬ 
ments, one-half of which were in Massachusetts. 
The business in these States employed a capital of 
$299,250 and 960 persons, and produced work valued 
at $863,223, which was a depreciation of $114,656 as 


compared with its value in 1850. The falling off was 
in the States of Massachusetts and Vermont, the 
former of which manufactured to the value of 
$569,680, tx ml the latter of $1200, a decline in the one 
of $234,740, or 78 per cent., and in the ether of 
$8800, from the returns of 1850. In each of the 
other States there was a large increase of business. 
Eight establishments in t’onneetieut produced a value 
of $147,000, an inerense of upward of 21 per eenf. 

The Middle State enumerated 132 binding and 
blank book establishments, having Invested, as cap¬ 
ital, $1,0725,850, and employing 1318 males and 2053 
females, at a cost for wages of $660,The value 
of their manufactures amounted to #2,273,419, the 
increase being 23.5 per cent. 

All but $145,143 of the value in those States was 
returned by 120 establishments In the two State of 
New York and Pennsylvania. The former of these 
had 64 estaldishments, with a capita! of $4904100, and 
1140 operatives, of whom 527 were females, who 
received as wages $320,812, and manufactured goods 
valued at $1,173,028, an increase of 1078 per cent,; 
and 56 concerns in Pennsylvania, Inning a capital of 
$518,900, mid paying annually #297,h|6 fur the labor 
of 641 mule and 1474 temale hands, made binding 
and blank books of the value of #9* 1,074, which 
exceeded the product of 1.8411 in the ratio of 8n per 
cent, anti upward. In New Jersey 7 manufacturers 
returned a value of $0o,8l7, which was ;% lalliiitr off of 
nearly 50 per emit.; and in Maryland, winch reported 
in 1850 a product of $52*800, mie eUablidnucnt 
returned a value of only $1700. 

Fifty-nine establishments in flic Western Staton 
employed in capital $191,680 and 362 person and 
paid for labor $101,462, amt for nmfemt #219,055. 
They manufactured to the value of $ tOf m*oh, an 
increase nf nearly 10 per out, ttt to y **»m, Their 
business amounted to a little more than om half that 
of New England, which hud 3 eHtuhlidnoent* ko. 

Twenty of the Western mafiiiitete ici were in 
Ohio, and employed n total capital f*f #/7,/so and 
202 hands, which mad** bindings uml blank l»«»ksof 
the value of $212,413, which was $9. >99 less tliiiu was 
made in that Slate in IteM, Tim pmdte *4 * fm*. 
tories in Indiana was #101,40*6 m* me reuse *>f over 
214 per com,, and flic same number in \V * emnrn 
made work valued m fftijte, or 332 6 pm rear, 
more than in 1840. Four ♦ofdiUdinmtte in Michi¬ 
gan produced a value of #40,600, and *; IU fifmte 
returned a product of #bv'6u t meh tuning produced, 
in 1850, $12,000 worth. 

From Missouri ami Kentucky a large #b in 
this branch, being reduced to our eteOtehment each, 
wa« reported, while Iowa, width made return in 
1850 , produced, In 4 ivUubhdmwnte a 4 a hie of 
$26,545. 

^The h1io|h in 4 Southern State numb* red 17 emu- 
Inning a capital ot and fncHng mr material 

$<>0,880, mid for the labor of 66 nodes and 4 Punalcs 
$32,004. The value of liter rnaimbe too * two 
$99,500, tin* increase being at the of |4o per 
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centum. Of the total product in these States, $25,500 
was returned by 8 establishments in Virginia, which, 
in 1850, returned only $2500; $49,000 by 4 in Louisi¬ 
ana; $17,500 by 3 in Georgia; $5000 by 1 in Missis¬ 
sippi; and $2500 by 1 in North Carolina. From the 
two last-named and from Louisiana there was no re¬ 
turn in 1850; and from South Carolina and Alabama 
which in that year reported, the one a value of $4000, 
and the other of $23,500, no report was made in 1860. 

California, in 1860, contained 4 binderies and blank 
book factories, having capitals amounting to $9700. 
They employed 9 males and 5 females, at a cost for 
labor of $6360, and for materials of $10,782, and pro¬ 
duced work valued at $31,500. One small shop in 
Oregon, with a single hand, made $800 worth of bind¬ 
ing and blank work. 

The earliest bookbinding done in America, of which 
we have any account, was by John Ratliffe, an Eng¬ 
lishman, who, in 1661, received £5, or (Id. each, for 
binding in leather two hundred copies of John Eliot’s 
edition of the New Testament in the Indian tongue, 
and afterwards bound the same number of copies of 
the Bible in quarto, with clasps, for about 2s. 6<A 
each. He afterwards became a bookseller in Boston, 
where that class of tradesmen generally associated 
bookbinding with their business. Edward Ranger 
was a bookbinder and dealer in books in Boston in 
1673, and of upwards of 90 booksellers who carried 
on business in that city previous to the Revolution, 
more than 30 are known to have had binderies con¬ 
nected with their shops, and many of them made 
binding a principal branch of their business. One of 
the number, Richard Fry, Stationer, Bookseller, 
Paper-maker, and Rag-merchant from the city of 
London, who, in 1732, kept on Cornhill, appears to 
have been one of the earliest blank book manufac¬ 
turers in that city. He assured the merchants in a 
card that he would sell them all sorts of account- 
books, done after the most acute maimer, 20 per cent, 
cheaper than they were accustomed to have them 
from London. 

Bookbinding was carried on at Newburyport and 
Salem in 1761, and at New York, by Robert Mae Al¬ 
pine, in 1769, followed by others, soon after, Andrew 
Bradford, the printer, in 1718, and Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, in 1729, and others in Philadelphia, and at least 
two in Charleston, South, Carolina, executed binding, 
in connection with printing and bookselling, before 
the Revolution. 

In 1810, returns were made of bookbinding from 
Pennsylvania only, where there were 102 book¬ 
binders, whose manufactures were of the value of 
$107,183. In New J ersey one binder was reported, 
but the value of his business was not stated. 

In 1840, the number of binderies in the United 
States was 447, of which 147 were in the New Eng¬ 
land, 190 in the Middle, 41 in the Southern, and 69 
in the Western States, New York contained 107, 
Massachusetts 72, Pennsylvania 46, Ohio 41 , New 
Hampshire 22, and the other States from 1 to 22 
each. 


The number of bookbinding and blank book estab¬ 
lishments in the United States in 1850 was 235, and 
their capital $1,063,700. They employed 3468 hands, 
and the value of their manufactures was $3,255,678. 

The principal improvements in bookbinding within 
the present century consist in the introduction of the 
cheaper materials of cloth and marbled paper for 
covering the boards, and in the greater use of 
machinery in the several processes of the bindery, of 
which last Americans make more use than European 
binders. 

By far the larger proportion of all the books now 
published in the United States are put up in cloth 
binding, which, in addition to its cheapness and the 
rapidity with which work of that kind may be turned 
out, possesses considerable durability and capacity 
for ornamentation. Within the last ten years, book¬ 
binders’ muslin has been manufactured in the United 
States by at least one house, and marbled paper has 
been made for a number of years in Philadelphia of 
superior quality, in great variety of patterns, as well 
as by several manufacturers In other places, Their 
use has contributed to the growth of the publishing 
business of the country. 

Bookbinders’ tools for producing the ornamental 
work were manufactured in Philadelphia upward of 
forty years ago, by David I;L Mason, who took out a 
patent in January, 1826, for ornamental rolls and 
stamps for bookbinders, and in partnership with M. 
W. Baldwin, the eminent locomotive-builder, intro¬ 
duced many new designs. Benjamin Uaskill, estab¬ 
lished as a bookbinder of the same place previous to 
1812, was one of the first to use hydraulic presses and 
other machinery in bookbinding in this country. The 
improvements since made by Americans in the 
mechanism for folding, cutting, block-gilding, blind- 
tooling, embossing, backing, finishing, etc., and par¬ 
ticularly in cloth binding, which employs machinery 
to a greater extent than other kinds, are very numerous 
and valuable, as well as those for ruling, paging, etc. 
of; blank books, 

Paper.—Tlxe total number of paper-mills in the 
United States in 1850 was 443. They employed an 
aggregate capital of $7,200,80 I, ami 6285 hands, of 
whom 2950 were females. The annual cost of labor 
was $1,497,782, and of raw materials $5,553,929, and 
the value of the product was $10,187,177. 

On the 1st of June, I860, the number of paper 
manufactories in 24 States was 555. The total amount 
of their investments was $14,052,683, and the number 
of hands was of males 6519, females 4392 total, 
10,911. The annual expenditure for labor was 
$2,767,212, and for materials $11,002,260. The total 
value of product was $21,210,802, winch included 
the values of 131,508,000 pounds of printing-paper, 
22,268,000 pounds of writing-paper, 33,379 tons of 
wrapping-paper, 8150 tons of straw hoard, besides 
1,944,000 pounds of colored paper, 91,960 pounds of 
bank-note paper, and 3097 lorn of wall paper - u total 
weight of 253,778,240 pounds. The average value 
per pound of the whole quantity was upwards of 8| 
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cents (8.36). The increase in the value of the pro¬ 
duct over that of 1850 was 108.2 per cent. The 
quantity was in the proportion of 8.07 pounds to each 
person in the Union. 

In the New England States the paper-mills num¬ 
bered 204, which produced nearly one-half of the 
total value of paper made. Their aggregate capital 
was $6,533,460, the number of hands 5420 (one-half 
females), and the cost of wages was $1,375,790 and of 
materials $5,907,365 annually. The product was 
56,105,300 pounds of printing, 17,298,000 pounds of 
writing, and 11,600 tons of wrapping-paper, 1568 tons 
of straw pasteboard, 1,720,000 pounds of colored 
papers, 67,000 pounds bank-note, and 2147 tons of 
wall paper, valued altogether at $10,502,069, an in¬ 
crease of upward of 109 per cent, in ten years. Con¬ 
siderably more than one-lialf the capital and product 
was reported by 99 manufactories in Massachusetts, 
employing 3339 persons, of whom 1845 were females, 
and making paper valued at $6,170,127, the increase 
being upward of 137 per cent. It was the value of 
27,747,000 pounds of printing-paper, 15,598,000 pounds 
of writing-paper, 6443 tons of wrapping-paper, and 815 
tons of straw board, besides colored and wall papers. 

In Connecticut there were 55 mills, producing paper 
of the value of $2,453,258. The manufactures con¬ 
sisted largely of printing-paper, of which 14,581,500 
pounds were made, 1,500,000 pounds of writing-paper, 
2848 tons of wrapping, 1,000,000 pounds colored, 375 
tons of wall paper, and all the bank-note paper made 
in New England, namely, 67,000 pounds. The prin¬ 
cipal factories were at Hartford, where there were 21, 
and at Norwich. The Pacific mills at Windsor Locks, 
near Hartford, and those of the Chelsea Manufac¬ 
turing Company, at Norwich, are among the largest 
establishments of the kind in the world. 

In the other New England States the value fell 
below one million dollars in each. In Maine, which 
had 14 mills, it amounted to $990,000, and the manu¬ 
facture in that State showed the largest rate of in¬ 
crease of all the New England States, viz.; 420 per 
centum. In New Hampshire there were 24 mills, and 
in Vermont 12, and from Rhode Island none were 
reported. 

The Middle States contained 273 paper-making 
establishments, whose aggregate investments in the 
business amounted to $5,499,770. The labor was per¬ 
formed by 3971 persons, including 1188 females, j 
whose annual wages cost $950,414, the cost of material \ 
being $4,292,358, and the value of the manufactures i 
$7,908,437, an increase of 102 per cent, on the product ! 
of 1850. The quantity of paper in these States was ; 
50,604,500 pounds of printing, 4,923,000 pounds of I 
writing, 17,446 tons of wrapping, and 6582 tons of | 
straw boards, besides miscellaneous articles. j 


The largest product was returned by 126 mills in i manufactured 


in all at $.3,059,776, an increase of 87 per cent. Penn¬ 
sylvania contained 84 paper-mills, having Si,917,970 
in capital, and 1082 hands, who made IHJPSdOO 
pounds of printing, 400,000 pounds of writing-paper, 
1503 tons of wrapping, 1500 Outs of straw board, and 
24,960 pounds of bank-note paper, the total value of 
which articles was $2,86*7,268, whieh was an increase 
of 128 per cent, since 1850. New Jersey had 86 paper 
manufactories, with an aggregate capital of $91*0,000, 
715 hands, and produced paper of the vahm of 
$1,582,703, the increase being over 78 per cent These 
mills mack* 8,198,000 tons of {tinting-paper, 2,750,000 
tons of writing-paper* 668 tons of wrapping* and 
2928 tons of straw hoard, besides 22l,ono pounds of 
colored papers. They turned out more writing papr 
and straw board than were made in any other State in 
the Union. The principal mills are at Trenton, 
Paterson, and Newark, the Ivanlme mills, at Pater¬ 
son, beingc one of the most complete in the railed 
States, Twenty-five mills in Maryland made paper 
of the value of $51 1,690, and two in 1lelnware made 
$385,000 worth of printing and wrapping papers, the 
increment in both considerably exceeding loo per 
cent. 

In the Western States there were5;; mills, which 
29 were In Ohio, The hdnl capital employed in 
paper-making in those States was tin* 

number of hands was Hop, of whom 868 wore h-maln*: 
the annual cost of labor was $229,166*, and of mate, 
rials $1,074,168. The product amounted to p^oif T91, 
an increase of Hit percent. It embraced f;vt* | \U0fl 
pounds of printing-paper, |8 t ouo pounds of wiifugp 
paper, and 5581 tons of wrapping-paper. The writing- 
paper wan all made in Utd*>, whieh ah** produced 
12,590,000 pound* of printing-paper and 5*9to mn* of 
wrapping,, valued altogether at $1,389,1 It, fit* rat* of 
increase being upward of 197 per cent. The 29 noth 
in Ohio employed a eapifnl of $.H7,q5UO ami 751 feisek 
In Indiana there were ten milk, its Me lupau and 
Wisconsin five eaeh, in Illinois two, and so l**w a and 
Kentucky each one milk lit each of elm tme*- fir4 
named,ami In Kentucky, between one and tw** no 1 don 
pounds of printingqiaper, hrdde* wrapping paper, 
were made* Whroudu producing the huge 0 a-o mis!, 
or 1,72MHHt pound*, ami doming ido flm } ,y 
rates of increase in the \;%Un\ in It i due 

of paper tirade datiwed a falling off from the p*.,dmt 
in 18*>0, and in Iowa, w here no papn w.m m e h - m 
that year, 170,000 pound*, worth 4d7,|ou, w r|l , t , j» rf| * 
dueed. 

The Southern State* numbered, in I 5 | p mrf 
mills, whose am*regab* hitcdmettf < wem n*p vd 4 
$572,850. Tiny employed 397 pet imr* , 1 d m Urou 
females), the cost of wtune kth<»i wf-l 4 h p; | M f 
annum, ami of material the e *<>4 wa* t 9P,. * j > y 


New York, containing 1857 hands, and having a 
capital of $2,039,000. They manufactured 17,304,500 
pounds of printing-paper, 1,772,000 pounds of writing- 
paper, 14,340 tons of wrapping-paper, and 2154 tons 
of straw board, besides 950 tons of wall-paper, valued 


6,1 JO/gm 1 pHtifeb *4 pis;«3*uc % »p r ( 


and 952 torn of wrapping pa jar, tdted 41 4 
$724,503, allowing an memipe niea I , o m «;** rat,» 
of 176.5 per cent. In Virginia line- tiaJi mad** 

1,94*1,000 pounds t*f printing paper, worth | No ni#», 
Six nulls in North (‘amUon made 1, pmmk, 
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valued at $165,703, and four in Georgia produced 
nearly the same quantity and value. Three mills in 
South Carolina made 1,085,000 pounds of printing- 
paper, worth $96,500, and two in Tennessee made 
200,000 pounds, worth $28,000, which was a decrease. 
From Alabama, which returned a value of $18,000 in 
1850, no return was made. The increase in Georgia 
and the Carolinas was very large. 

[For an estimate of the amount of paper now 
(1871) made in the United States see Paper.] 

/Statistics for periods since I860.—The following esti¬ 
mates of the amount of printing done in the United 
States since 1860, have been made by various experts: 

In 1870 the total number of newspapers in this 
country was estimated at 5244, of which 542 were 
daily, and 4425 weekly. 

The number of works or books of the various sizes 
and descriptions, which have been printed in the 
United States, and are now for sale by American 
booksellers, is roughly estimated at about 100,000. 

The total number of new publications in the United 
States during 1868 was 2169, classified as follows:— 


Fiction. 754 

Religion. 258 

Directories, Almanacs, etc. 173 

Law. 123 

Biography, etc. 113 

Poetry. 105 

Medicine, Surgery, etc. 97 

History. 85 

Miscellaneous Literature. 81 

Arts, Trades, etc. 75 

Education. 70 

Fine Arts. 51 

Travels and Geography. 43 

Sociology. 40 

Government and Politics. 30 

Natural Science. 29 

Philology and Learned Literature. 17 

Mental Philosophy. 11 

Military and Naval. 5 

Mathematics. 4 

Periodicals. 5 

Total.2169 


Of these, 1866 were bound books. The number of 
new publications in 1867 was 2124, of which 1773 
were bound. 

During the year ending December 1, 1870, the Li¬ 
brarian of Congress reported that he had received, 
under the operation of the Copyright Law, the follow¬ 


ing publications, viz. : 

Books .... 2734 

Pamphlets and periodicals . 3140 

Musical compositions . . 2891 

Engravings, photographs, and chromos 1175 
Prints .... 1426 

Maps and charts . . . 146 


Total number of articles . . . 11,512 

28 


433 

It has been estimated that five million children are 
in attendance upon the public schools in the United 
States; for whom there are each year manufactured 
twenty million text-books, costing 18,750,000 dollars. 

The American Newspaper Directory for 1871, 
issued by Messrs. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New York 
City, contains the tables of statistics given below, 
which have suggested the following comments in 
Rowell & Co.’s American Newspaper Reporter, viz.: 

A TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODI¬ 
CALS PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES, TERRITORIES, DOMIN¬ 
ION OF CANADA AND BRITISH PROVINCES OF NORTH AMERICA 

IN 1871. 
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Alabama. 
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66 

41 

129 
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Arkansas.. 

2 



4 



California. 

34 

17 


5 


9 

12 

13 
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87 

Connecticut. 


1 

1 

3 


Delaware. 

1 

6 


3 

13 

12 
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Dis. of Columbia 






1 

18 

25 

Florida... 

1 

l 

1 

7 

21 

80 

371 

209 

231 

85 
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Georgia. 

14 

38 

20 

5 


2 

9 
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1*3 

Illinois. 

11 

7 

3 

5 

58 

9 

4 

Indiana.. 

3 

3 


3 

1 



1 

1 
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Iowa...... 

20 

14 

10 

9 

5 

3 

1 

18 



Kansas. 

3 



8 

12 

3 
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Kentucky. 

2 

5 






Louisiana. 

2 

3 

71 

4S 

77 
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Maine. 

6 

1 


1 

1 

9 

9 

60 




Maryland. 

9 







Massachusetts. 

21 
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13 

4 

5 

1 

10 

280 

Michigan. 

13 

8 

4 


107 

85 

1 

l 

11 

5 


<> 

139 

104 

93 

289 

Minnesota. 

5 

1 




Mississippi. 

4 

5 

1 


2 

6 

29 



Missouri. 

21 

5 


227 

31 

6 


5 

1 

1 

Nebraska. 

7 




1 


Nevada. 

7 


2 


/ 



1-5 

New Hampshire... 

7 



39 


2 

6 

1 

1 

56 

New Jersey. 

21 


1 

98 

568 

43 

p 

1 

16 

167 

5 



138 

894 

65 

New York. 

89 

3 

18 

4 

2 

25 

1 

2 

20 

North Carolina... 

8 

3 

1 


Ohio. 

25 

9 

5 

306 

25 

410 

l 

9 

53 

1 

2 

1 

411 

*-19 

Oregon. 

5 



1 

8 

Pennsylvania. 

61 

2 

1 


17 

82 

3 

584 

Rhode Island. 

6 


1 

18 



1 



26 

South Carolina.... 

5 

4 

2 

42 



4 


2 

59 

Tennessee. 

12 

2 

1 

79 

95 

39 

71 

49 


1 

9 



104 

123 

44 

116 

58 

Texas. 

11 

3 

8 

7 



2 



Vermont . 





2 



Virginia. 

16 

3 

8 

1 

8 

1 


2 

11 

3 



West Virginia. 


1 



Wisconsin. 

16 

2 

3 

165 


6 

9 



201 










581 

102 

108 

4330 

16 

98 

676 

13 

59 

•>983 

Territories . 

13 

3 

3 

4 

50 

18 

1 

X 

1 



73 

26 

New Brunswick... 

1 


1 

1 

1 


1 

Nova Scotia, D.C. 

3 

5 


20 

1 


3 



32 

Ontario, D. C. 

21 

1 

2 

166 



21 

1 

1 

213 

Quebec, D. C. 

13 

5 

7 

43 


1 

12 


1 

82 


40 

12 

9 

247 

2 

2 

37 

1 

3 

353 

British Colonies... 

3 

1 

8 

15 

2 





29 

Totals. ( 

337 

118 : 

129 * 

1642! 

21 j' 

101 

714 

14 l 

52 1 

8438 




The whole number of periodicals issued in the 
United States is 5983, with 73 to be added for the 
Territories, and 353 are printed in the Dominion of 
Canada, and 29 in the British Colonies, making a 
grand total of 6438, of which 637 are daily, 118 tri- 
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weekly 129 semi-weekly, 4642 weekly, 21 bi-weekly, second, with 61. Next comes Illinois, with :M, mu 
100 semi-monthly, 715 monthly, 14 bi-monthly, and California has 111, being the fourth on the list. Ih'la 
62 quarterly. New York has the largest number of ware and Florida have each l daily imjier. Kansu 


publications, 894, of which 371 are printed in New 
York City, and Nevada has the smallest number 


has as many as Vermont, West Virginia* Mississippi 
and Arkansas combined. Nebraska ami Nevada havi 


lorK <Jixy, ana i^vaua — --. 

issued in any State—only 15. Nevada has more | each more dailies than either Oregon, Minde island 

A TABLE SHOWING THE AVERAGE CIRCULATION OF THE NEWHPAPRRK AND PERIODICA L8 PRINTED 1} 
THE UNITED STATES AND DOMINION OF PANADA. 


Alabama. 1>960 

Arkansas. 788 

California. 3,387 

Connecticut. 2,160 

Delaware. 1,488 

District of Columbia. 7,275 

Florida. 450 

Georgia. 2,095 

Illinois. 4,333 

Indiana. 2,490 

Iowa. 1,102 

Kansas. 1,539 

Kentucky. 3,348 

Louisiana. 3,903 

Maine. 1,496 

Maryland. 4,920 

Massachusetts. 10,436 

Michigan. 2,354 

Minnesota. 1,126 

Mississippi. 881 

Missouri. 4,511 

Nebraska. 910 

Nevada. 660 

N ew Ham psh ire. 961 

New Jersey. 2,164 

New York. 10,714 

North Carolina. 694 

Ohio. 6,148 

Oregon. 1,264 

Pennsylvania. 7,789 

Rhode Island. 4,410 

South Carolina. 1,686 

Tennessee. 2,483 

Texas.'. 628 

Vermont. 963 

Virginia. 1,651! 

West Virginia. 1,2671 

Wisconsin. 2,044- 

Territories. 733 i 

New Brunswick, D. C. 2,367| 

Nova Scotia, D. C. ],3(>7 

Ontario, D. C. 3 046 

Quebec, D.C. 3 ’154 

British Colonies. 367 

Total Average. 2,717 
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daily than weekly papers, and is unique in this re¬ 
spect, every other State having from three to twelve 
times as many weeklies as dailies. Tri-weekly papers 
are more common in the South than semi-weeklies, 
while in the Northern States the reverse is the ease. ? 

The largest number of daily papers published in 
any State is 89, in New York. Pennsylvania is 


South Cum! iiiu, Vermont, W* a Yiimttm A. Fmer* 
Delaware, Florida, Maine, t»r M; MMpra, 

Ol the 7k jmbtinitiofi'i i*omd f',f« 

ritories, 13 are daily and 4f§ , 5 *?; 

semi-weekly, 1 appear 4 monthly, l emmmmcA'A , \uA 
1 bi-weekly* 

The papoam of New York State liai-r die 
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circulation, averaging 7411 each issue. Massachu¬ 
setts is second, with 5709 average; then comes the 
District of Columbia with 4323. Nevada has the 
smallest average circulation, only 515, while Florida 
averages 616, Arkansas 650, Texas 701, and Missis- 


would appear if inserted once in all. The same ad¬ 
vertisement, if continued one year, would be printed 
the enormous number of 1,499,922,219 times. The 
total number of publications printed in an entire year 
in North Carolina will supply only four copies to each 


A TABLE SHOWING THE ABBA, POPULATION, ANNUAL CIRCULATION OP ALL NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODI¬ 
CALS PRINTED IN THE UNITED STATES AND DOMINION OP CANADA, AND THE NUMBER OF COPIES 
PRINTED EACH YEAR FOR EACH INHABITANT. 


Area in 
Square Miles. 


Population . 


Total Annual 
Circulation. 


Average Number , . ,. 

</ Copies Printed Avera (l* AreaJ'.r 
Yearly for each ?" e * 1‘nbhentnm 
habitant. b, l unre MdeJ '- 


Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

California. 

Connecticut..... 

Delaware. v ~ 

District of Columbia. 

Florida... 

Georgia.. 

Illinois.. 

Indiana.. 

Iowa... 

Kansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 


Michigan. 56,461 

Minn esota. 83,531 

Mississippi. 47,156 

Missouri. 65,350 

N ebraska. 75,995 

Nevada. 81,539 

New .Hampshire. 9,280 

New Jersey... 8,320 

New York. 47,000 

North Carolina... 50,704 

Ohio. 39,964 

Oregon. 95,274 

Pennsylvania. 46,000 

Khodc Island. 1,306 

South Carolina... 84,000 

Tennessee... 45,600 

Texas... 274,356 

Vermont. 10,212 

Virginia......... 38’350 

West Virginia... 23,000 

Wisconsi n..... 53,924 

Territories. 1,040366 

New Brunswick, I). (1.... 27,105 

Nova Beotia, I). O... 18,M0 

Ontario, 1). (l.,... 121,260 

Quebec, I). C. 210,020 


50,722 

52,198 

188,891 

4.750 

2,120 

60 

59,248 

58,000 

55,410 

83,809 

55,045 

81,318 

37,680 

41,346 

35,000 

11,124 

7,800 

56,461 

83,581 

47,156 

65.350 
75,995 
81,539 

9,280 

8,320 

47,000 

50,704 

89,964 

95,274 

46,000 

1,306 

84,000 

45,600 

274,356 

10,212 

38.350 
23,000 
53,924 


1,002,240 
474,818 
559,742 
537,418 
125,015 
131,706 
176,741 
1,188,857 
2,588,387 
1,642,451 
1,193,083 
361,961 
1,309,128 
717,026 
030,719 
779,750 
1,457,351 
1,184,266 
432,387 
850,006 
1,722,102 
116,888 
42,667 
817,603 
902,980 
4,370,840 
1,074,235 
2,002,681 
90,922 
8,511,543 
217,393 
735,000 
1,237,412 
885,000 
830,235 
1,195,278 
442,000 
1,052,878 
297,934 
319,091 
391,073 
2 , 00 (),( >00 
1,400,000 


8,891,482 
2,438,716 
45,869,408 
15,697,320 
1,596,480 
11,637,400 
841,880 
14,447,388 
102,686,204 
28,515,862 
19,344,636 
12,465,768 
17,392,044 
14,628,028 
9,082,596 
19,461,660 
107,691,952 
17,513,120 
2,811,120 
4,403,460 
87,737,564 

3.147.120 
1,714,960 
5,711,720 

19,766,104 

492,770,868 

4,220,676 

93,592,448 

3,658,304 

283,380,532 

10,048,048 

5,804,136 

15,712,230 

5,813,432 

4,48(5,944 

13,790,788 

3,372,6(58 

20,577,396 

3.829.121 
3 961,808 
3,838,784 

855,757,528 

21,812,560 


8,380,254 42,617,960 1,499,922,219 


sippi 753. The average circulation of all the daily 
papers published is 2717, of the weeklies, 1598, and 
of the monthlies, 4081. The average edition of all the 
papers printed is 1842, which, multiplied by 6438, 
the entire number of publications, gives 1.1,858,796 as 
the number of copies in which an advertisement 


inhabitant, equivalent to one. paper to every soul once 
in three months. Mississippi, Florida, anti Arkansas 
do but little better, furnishing live copies per year, 
Alabama, Minnesota, South Carolina, Texas, and 
West Virginia all print less than enough to give each 
inhabitant a paper once in live weeks, while California 
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rives 8*2 copies per year, exceeding every other State 
except New York, which prints 118 copies per year 
for every soul within its borders. As New. York 
papers circulate everywhere, while those of California 
do not go very much out of the State, it is evident 
that the papers issued there have a better local sup¬ 
port than those of any other State of the American 
Union. 

In the District of Columbia we find that one news¬ 
paper is published for every three square miles of ter¬ 
ritory. Massachusetts has one to thirty square miles, 
and Rhode Island one to fifty; then comes New York 
with one to 57; Connecticut has one to 60, New 
Jersey one to 63, Texas one to 2345, Florida one to 
2693; while in the Territories one newspaper spreads 
its circulation over.no less than 14,405 square miles. 

There are 548 papers in the United States which 
print more than 5000 copies each issue, and 11 which 
print more than 100,000. The New York Weekly has 
the largest circulation given; among the political 
mediums the New York Weekly Tribune takes the 
lead, and among the agricultural weeklies Moore’s 
Rural New-Yorker stands first. The New York In¬ 
dependent is the largest paper, and has the largest 
circulation of any religious paper. Nearly 1000 papers 
are printed on the auxiliary plan—that is, on sheets 
purchased from New York, Chicago, and other centres, 
with one side already printed. This number has more 
than doubled within one year. More than 1000 new 
newspapers have been established since the first of 
March, 1870, and the number of new ones announced 
since January 1,1871, has averaged nearly four per 
day. The number of suspensions is about one-fourth 
as large as that of the new issues announced. Messrs. 


Geo. P. Rowell & Co. assert that the number of news¬ 
papers issued has fully doubled within six years. 

In looking over the publications devoted to speci¬ 
alities (or class publications) we find the religious 
largely predominate over any other class, which shows 
the interest the public press takes in the moral and 
religious welfare of the country. There are in the 
United States 283 publications advocating evangelical 
or sectarian ideas, and 22 in the Dominion of Canada, 
with none either in the territories or the colonics. Of 
this number New York City has 44, Philadelphia 23, 
Boston 21, while Florida, Kansas, Nevada, and New 
Jersey are entirely unrepresented. 

The farmers, horticulturists, and stock-raisers have 
their interests represented by an agricultural press 
numbering no less than 106 publications, many of 
which are gotten up at great expense and are very 
extensively circulated. 

The medical profession enlightens its members 
through the columns of 72 publications, of which 5 
are weeklies, 50 monthlies, 3 semi-monthlies, 3 bi¬ 
monthlies, and 11 quarterlies. 


Nearly all the schools of medicine have their repre¬ 
sentative organs, each of which circulates among its 
admirers, and is criticised severely by its cotempora¬ 
ries, whose views differ from it about the healing of 
the nations, while there are a number that furnish 


intelligence of interest to all medical men, as well a* 
the general reader, without taking sides for or against 
any particular school of medicine. 

Most of the colleges, and many of the Htaie Boards 
of Education, have each their representative organ 
besides which there are several publications that 
treat educational matters in a general way. Ol the 
class there are 84 in the United states, and 6 in tin 
Dominion of Canada. They are mostly monthlies 
with an occasional weekly, bi-weekly, and quarterly 

The large cities have their commercial papers 
which are nearly all issued weekly. 

Insurance is discussed through the medium ot U, 
special publications, 12 of which are issued monthly 
a number of them being noted for their superioi 
typographical appearance. 

Freemasonry, temperance, odd-fellowship, music 
mechanics, law, sporting, real-estate, and womanh 
suffrage, have each their representative organs, main 
of which are edited with ability, have extensive 
circulations, and net large incomes to their enter 
prising publishers. 

The list of class publications is increasing rapidly 
of late, its ratio of increase being greater than that u 
the entire press of the country taken together, owing 
probably, to the fact that the increase of wealth am 
population of the country makes it possible ami pro 
fitabie to publish class papers where, hut a very few 
years back, they could not have been made selb.mp 
porting. 

The number of papers published in oilier language 
than the English is growing rapidly, owing to tin 
immense immigration from foreign countries, tope 
daily Germany, France, Scandinavia, ami Italy. 

The publications printed iti the German languagi 
in the United States number .‘ill, and in tin* I >omimm 
of Canada 5, and are over three times as many a* thi 
sum of all the other publications in foreign language 
combined. 

The publications in the French language a,re eon 
fined principally to Louisiana and the Frounce o 
(Quebec, where the language is hi mmumn in-, 

The ►Scandinavian publications number is, and an 
confined entirely to the Wed, and NorthwrU, * with a 
single exception, that of a daily, semi-weekly, an* 
weekly in New York City), tin* immigrant.* from Den 
mark, Norway, and Hwcalen having principally .^ettbs 
there. 

In the Hpanish languagi* there are hut 7, Uollnmt 
ish 6 , Italian 4, Welsh :j, Bohemian 2, Furtugtuwe I 
Cherokee 1, none of which have a very wide eirenia 
tion. 

OIUCAT ntUTAIN. 

The following statements indicate the amount r< 
printing done, at various period, in Go at BnUm: 

In 1599, the number of master printers In the wind 
of London was twenty-two; the journey men mini 
bered about sixty. No other printed were allow*** 
in the kingdom, except in tin* Universities oft Him* 
and Cambridge* The number of jh-mhh win* »<*er 
cised the art in England, from it* introduction is 
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1474, to the end of the sixteenth century, was about 
two hundred; in Scotland, eleven; in Ireland, two; 
and in Wales, one. 

In 1666, the total number of working printers then 
residing in London, who had served a regular appren¬ 
ticeship, was 140. 

The following official returns were made of the 
number of newspapers stamped, and of the amount 
of duties received for stamps and advertisements, in 
Great Britain, during various periods in the eighteenth 
century: 


1753. 

. 7,411,757 

1779. 

. 14,106,842 

1760. 

. 9,464,790 

1780..... 

. 14.217,371 

1774. 

. 12,300,000 

1790. 

. 14.035,639 

1775. 


1791.. 

. 14,794,152 

1776. 


1792. 

. 14,794,198 

1777. 

. 13,150,542 

1793. 

. 17,073,621 

1778. 





1796. The number of newspapers sent through the 
London post-office during this year was 8,600,000. 

1797. Stamps on newspapers: England, £144,940 
145. lOd—Scotland, £9482 12a. 9d.—‘ Total, £154,423 
7a. 7 d. 

1798. The net duty received on advertisements in 
the United Kingdom was, for newspapers, £82,104; 
on pamphlets, £153; for stamps on newspapers, 
£154,423; England, £215,154; Scotland, £15,521; 
Ireland, £6103. 

1799. Advertisements in newspapers paid £102,990 ; 
in pamphlets, £168; stamps on newspapers, £180,240; 
England, £200,831; Scotland, £17,694; Ireland, 
£4873. 

1800. Advertisements in newspapers, £79,508; in 
pamphlets, £233; stamps on newspapers, £184,204; 
England, £238,817; Scotland, £18,754; Ireland, £6,- 
873. 

The number of all the new publications published 
in London during the year 1800 was 693, and the 
cost of a single copy of each work, in boards, was 
£230 5s. 

The number of new publications issued in Great 
Britain from 1800 to 1827, including reprints altered 
in size and price, but excluding pamphlets, was, 
according to the London Catalogue, 19,860. Deduct¬ 
ing one-fifth for the reprints, we have 15,888 new 
books in twenty-seven years; showing an average of 
588 new books per year, being an increase of 216 per 
year over the last eleven years of the eighteenth 
century. 

In 1831, according to the census returns of that 
year, there were 3628 printers in London, and in 
Ireland 914 letter-press printers. 

In 1833, the number of newspapers published in 
England was thirteen daily; six two or three times 
a week; thirty-six once a week; and one hundred and 
eighty provincial:—in Scotland, fifteen twice or three 
times a week; thirty-one weekly:—in Ireland; in 
Dublin, five daily; seven three times a week; and 
fifty-seven provincial:—in British Islands, Guernsey, 
Jersey, and Man, two twice a week, and eleven 
weekly—total, 369. The total number of newspapers 


which passed through all the post-offices in the 
United Kingdom and Ireland, in 1833, was 41,600,000. 

In 1833, the commercial value of literary works pub¬ 
lished in England amounted to £415,300; and adding 
to this the amount of daily and weekly papers, 
reviews, and magazines, the general sale of English 
literature was then estimated at £2,420,900 sterling. 
There were published two hundred and thirty-six 
monthly periodical works; a single copy of each cost 
£17 12s. 6d. 

In 1837, the number of weekly periodical works 
(not newspapers) issued in London was about fifty, 
of which the following is an analysis: -Religious, 6; 
literary criticism, 2; musical criticism, 1; medical, 4; 
scientific, 2; for the advocacy of peculiar opinions,— 
one advocating opinions similar to those in the works 
of Carlyle, and one by the friends of co-operation, 2; 
miscellanies, 18; tales and stories, 5; attempts at fun, 
some of them called forth by the success of the Pick¬ 
wick Papers—-mostly trash, 7; and sporting slang, 1. 
Two hundred and thirty-six monthly periodical works 
were sent out on the last day of each month, to every 
corner of the United Kingdom, from Paternoster 
Row. There were also thirty-four periodical worls, 
published quarterly, making a total of 270. Of the 
monthly periodicals, including the weekly issued in 
parts, fifty-eight were devoted to general literature; 
forty-eight to various branches of science, natural 
history, etc.; forty-six religious and missionary— 
many the organs of particular sects; four histories of 
England, appearing periodically; seventeen works 
issuing in volumes—a few in parts; twenty to the fine 
arts—picture-galleries—topography; six to the fash¬ 
ions. Of the remainder, many were very cheap peri¬ 
odicals, addressed chiefly to children. 

The census returns of 1861 stated the number of 
printers (counting apprentices and minors, and 
females as well as males) to be, in England, 30 590; 
in Scotland, 4470. 

The London Printer’s Register for March, 1868, 
said, The one fact that must strike all readers is the 
marked and continuous increase of literary activity 
which has characterized the last few years; an increase 
which, as evidenced by the number of newspapers 
published in the British Isles, has gone on at a rate 
vastly more rapid than the coincident increase of 
the population. Between 1851 and 1861, the census 
showed an advance of 14 per cent. In other words, 
for every 100 persons to buy papers in the first- 
named year, there were 114 in the last. But, taking 
the years 1857 and 1867 as standards of comparison 
in newspaper matters, we find that the growth of the 
press as a power has been immensely greater than the 
mere numerical increase of the nation. In January, 
1858, there were 866 journals; in 1868 there are 1324. 
In 1858 there were 41 dailies; in 1868 there are 85. So 
that while the population has only increased by 14 
per cent., the number of newspapers has increased by 
nearly 60 per cent., and the daily press especially by 
more than 100 per cent. Surprising as are these 
figures, they do but partially represent the develop- 
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ment which has taken place. The number of copies 
sold by the press of to-day is, we should think at 
least ten times as large as that of ten years ago. Then 
the Times held the foremost place, not only m influ¬ 
ence, but in circulation. Now, whatever be thought 
of its power, its constituency is confessedly more 
limited than that of several of its rivals. The Stand¬ 
ard and the Telegraph each issue every morning 
nearly three times as many copies as the Leviathan 
of Printing-House Square, while it would be easy to 
point to powerful and well-conducted provincial 
papers, which would run him very hard if they had 
to pit their impression against his. 

In 1869, according to Mitchell’s Newspaper Press 
Directory, there were 1372 journals published in the 
United Kingdom, distributed as follows:— 

England—London .... 260 

Provinces . . . 779 

—1039 

Wales. 51 

Scotland. 

Ireland. hll 

British Isles. h5 

There were 89 daily papers published in the United 
Kingdom, distributed as follows:— 

England. 

Wales.1 

Scotland.136 

Ireland.131 

British Isles.15 

The Magazines then in course of publication, in¬ 
cluding the Quarterly Reviews, numbered 655, of 
which no less than 248 were of a decidedly religious 
character. 

The number of new works published during 1867 
in England reached 3516 vols., amounting to £1089 
9s. lid at the publishing price. The number of 
reprints of books previously published was 1422 vols., 
at the sum of £429; amounting in all to 4938 vols., at 
a cost of £1518 9s. lid 

The London Publishers’ Circular stated that 4581 
new publications and reprints appeared in Great 
Britain during 1868. The American Literary Gazette 
placed the number at 4439, against 4144 in 1867, and 
4204 in 1866. 

Longman & Co.’s Catalogue for 1870 stated that 
there were in that year published in London, of 
monthly magazines and serials, 361; of quarterly, 70; 
of transactions of various societies, 39; and of news¬ 
papers and other periodicals, 299; making a total of 
769. In the year 1869, there were—monthly, 372; 
quarterly, 72; transactions, 39; and newspapers, etc., 
298; total, 781. 

The London Publishers’ Circular of December 31, 
1870, gave the following analytical table of books 
published in Great Britain in 1870, a denoting new 
books; b new editions; and c American importations: 

_ ■ f a 548 

Theology, Sermons, Biblical, etc. < b 208 

[c 55 
-811 


Educational, Philology, Classical, etc.. 


Juvenile Works and Tales.. 


Novels and other Works of Fiction,, 


Law, Jurisprudence, etc.. 


Political and Social Economy, and Trade 
and Commerce......... 


Arts, Science, and Fine Art Works,, 


Travel and Geographical Research,, 


History and Biography. 


a 406 
b 142 
r 20 

-- 568 

ft 486 
b 171 
c 88 

— 695 

t( 200 

b 162 
e 19 

_ 381 

u 64 
b 89 
20 

_ 128 
n 77 
// 26 
<• 16 

— 119 
it 205 

b 83 
e 58 

— 346 

a 245 

b 52 
e 41 
, , 888 
it 2* tu 
b lot; 


Poetry and the Drama., 


Year Books and Bound Volumes of Serials 


Medicine and Surgery. 


Belles-Lettres, Essays, Monographs, etc,,, 


Miscellaneous, including Pamphlets, nut 

Sermons.............. ............. 


Total... 

Summary for each month: 




5082 


January .. 



H8 

5H 

February. 



112 

21 

March.. . 


.,809 

118 

48 

April..*.. 


. ....267 

120 

26 

May. 


...... ...am 

Um 

m* 

June. .. 


..,.,,,,254 

ill 

:i5 

July. 


*>„v> 

96 

25 

August.. 


,,....,,159 

76 

26 

September. 


........17K 

82 

35 

October.... . 


. H40 

107 

41 

November. . 



129 

45 

December...... 

«»«4«**** tt## * 

,*»*.**» 447 

181 

tit 



3377 

1279 

426 
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Making the total during the twelve months, of 
5082 new publications. 

FRANCE. 

In November, 1864, VImprimerie, a Parisian Typo¬ 
graphical journal, said, There are 85 licensed printers 
in Paris, exclusive of the Imperial office and that of 
the Moniteur Universel. 

The value of their production in 1860 was 31,883,- 
720 francs. Three firms produced work of the value 
of 2,000,000 francs; three others less than 25,000 
francs. 

The number of workmen is 6158, viz., men, 5308; 
women, 408; boys over 16 years, 249; apprentices, 
190; girls, 3. Of these workmen, 1300 worked by 
the day, and 3923 by the piece. The average of 
daily wages is from 4 to 5 francs; 446 receive from 2J 
to 3 francs (these are sheet-flyers, wheel-turners, 
stitchers, and paper-cutters); 551 from 3} to 3f francs; 
1307 from 4 to 41 francs; 1376, 5 francs; 1153 from 
5J- to 6 francs; 207 from 6} to 7 francs; 112 from 71 
to 8 francs; 133 from 9 to 10 francs; 21, 12 francs; 
1, 15 francs; 1, 20 francs. In the latter classes are 
the proof-readers, makers-up, overseers of presses, 
fancy job-printers, and swift compositors. 

Of women, 147 work by the day, and 261 by the 
piece. Their wages range from 1 to 3 francs—the 
average about 2} francs. Boys earn about 1J francs, 
and girls about 1:1 francs, daily. Apprentices average 
11 francs. 

The working day includes 11 hours—from 6 to 7 in 
summer and from 8 to 7 in winter. 60 printers state 
that they have had no dull season; with the others 
the dull season lasts through July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember. 

Of the 5307 male workmen, 4658 kept house or 
boarded, and 650 lived in furnished rooms; of the 
408 female workmen, 382 kept house or boarded, and 
26 hired furnished rooms. All the apprentices are 
sons of the workmen; 173 of them are not inden¬ 
tured. The lowest term of service for an apprentice 
is 3 years. 

These printers employ 417 hand-presses, and 339 
machine-presses, and 57 steam engines. 

Type-Founders. —Their number in 1860 was 53, of 
whom 15 were punch-cutters, 30 type-casters, and 8 
stereotypers. The entire value of their work is 
2,880,300 francs, of which 165,500 francs are exported 
to America. They pay out in wages 71,060 francs. 

The number of workmen is 825, viz., 660 men, 120 
women, and 45 boys, including 18 apprentices. 108 
work by the day, and 552 by the piece. Their aver¬ 
age wages is 4} francs. The working day is 12 hours, 
from 6 to 6 in summer, and 7 to 7 in winter—this 
includes 2 hours for meals. 

Lithography and Copperplate Work .—There are 367 
of this class of printers, the annual value of whose 
work amounts to 12,766,320 francs. The number of 
workmen is 3119, viz., 2540 men, 230 women, 445 
boys, including 266 apprentices. 867 men work by 
the day, and 1677 by the piece. Their wages aver¬ 
age 5 francs. 


According to official intelligence (blue books) laid 
before the French Chambers, there were, on the 1st 
January, 1867, published, all over France, 336 politi¬ 
cal newspapers, 64 in Paris, and 272 in the depart¬ 
ments; of non-political, there were 1435, 710 in 
Paris, and 725 in the departments; altogether, there¬ 
fore, 1771 papers. On the 31st of October the number 
of political papers had risen to 384 (an increase of 
48), 74 of which were being published in Paris (an 
increase of 10), and 310 in the departments (an 
increase of 38); the non-political papers stood, at the 
same date, thus: all France, 1692 (an increase of 
257), of which 886 were published in Paris (increase 
of 186), and 806 in the departments (increase of 81). 

According to an official return of French journals 
made in 1869 (which probably embraced only those 
published in Paris), there were at that time 932, 
classified as follows:—Catholic organs, 62; Protestant, 
25; Jewish, 3; instruction, 28; jurisprudence, 48; 
administration, 25; political, 45; political economy 
and commerce, 47; medical science, 58; natural, 
physical, and mathematical science, 40; agriculture 
and yeterinary art, 32; horticulture and arboriculture, 
10; military art, 20; marine and colonies, 12; geo¬ 
graphical history and heraldry, 24 ; fine arts, painting, 
sculpture, music, and theatres, 65; architecture, 9; 
archaeology, numismatics, 19; railways, bridges, roads, 
and mines, 29; financial journals, and Bourse returns, 
28; technology and popular science, 65; literature, 
86; journals of ladies, young ladies, families, and 
children, 35; fashions and ladies’work, 65; racing, 
fishing, shooting, and play, 25; freemasonry^ 5; 
spiritualism, 5; bibliographical, 16. One religious 
monthly paper has a circulation of 50,000; and the 
Journal de St Joseph sells 56,000 copies. 

GERMANY. 

The following table, compiled in Steiger’s Monats- 
bericlit, gives a comprehensive summary of the book- 
trade of Germany (Austria, Prussia, and all the Ger¬ 
man States, being probably counted as part of Ger¬ 
many) for the years 1868 and 1869: 


18(18. 1809. 

General Literature. 196 262 

Theology. 1440 1607 

Law, Politics, and Statistics. 970 1141 

Medicine. 528 517 

Natural Science and Chemistry.... 636 675 

Philosophy. 126 127 

Educational. 966 1131 

Juvenile. 246 322 

Classical and Oriental. 440 471 

Modern Languages. 322 385 

History and Biographies. 710 634 

Geography. 290 269 

Mathematics and Astronomy. 124 124 

Military Science. 281 308 

Commercial Treatises. 425 424 

Architectural, Engineering, and 

Shipping. 190 213 

Forest Culture and Mining. 88 93 

Agriculture and Horticulture. 280 305 
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being dated in 1520. He used the arms of the Uni¬ 
versity with the addition of his own initials, 

Francis I. printed with Simon de Colines, who 
married the widow of Henry Stephens. After sep¬ 
arating from his step-father, he printed alone, and 
enjoyed a great reputation as a typographer, espe¬ 
cially from 1587 to 1547. He was a sworn printer to 
the University of Paris. His type in Roman and 
Italic was both handsome and accurate. He pub¬ 
lished two works entirely in Greek, the Psalter of 
1542, the Horse Virginis of 1543, and is believed to 
have issued ten other works. His mark or device 
was a pedestal surmounted by a closed volume, on 
which stood a vase containing a vine. In some of 
his publications Greek mottoes or verses were also 
added, which may be rendered,— 

Transient the rose’s bloom! when past and gone, 

Seek you the flower?—you’ll find the bush alone. 

Of all things, the most difficult is to please everybody. 

Robert I. was born in 1503, and therefore was 
seventeen years of age at the death of his father, and 
had probably received instruction from him. With 
his elder brother Francis, mentioned above, he worked 
under the instruction of their step-father Simon de 
Colines, and Robert subsequently acted as the di¬ 
rector of his press. In 1524, Robert became sole pro¬ 
prietor of his father’s printing establishment, and 
from that time until 1552 continued to publish works 
remarkable for their typographical perfection. He 
married the daughter of Jodocus Badius, a woman of 
remarkable learning, who made her husband’s corps 
of scholarly proof-readers especially welcome to her 
house. The various members of this circle belonged 
to different nations, and, as the only means of common 
and convenient intercourse, usfed the Latin language, 
which was fluently spoken by the wife of Robert. It 
was amid such daily associations that her children 
were educated into the remarkable scholarship which 
they exhibited in after-life. Finding a new diction¬ 
ary of the Latin tongue much needed by the Uni¬ 
versity, Robert Stephens undertook the labor himself 
in 1528, and labored on it so indefatigably, day and 
night, for two years, that he kept two presses in 
constant exercise. His remarkable erudition and 
professional ability and zeal attracted the admiration 
and esteem of the King of France, Francis I., who 
was then anxiously endeavoring to introduce the 
study of the Greek language, and he appointed Rob¬ 
ert Stephens Royal Printer of Hebrew and Latin, 
and afterwards of Greek. (See Imprimerie Impe¬ 
rials) Defended by this friendship, Robert con¬ 
tinued prosperously until the death of that monarch; 
but Francis’s son- and successor ordered the Bibles 
published by Robert Stephens to be examined by the 
faculty of theology. The doctors of the Sorbonne cen- 
sured some of the marginal annotations; and Robert, ; 
fully a\yare of the dangerous influence of the enemy i 
he had to- encounter, secretly dispersed his family, 
sending them by different routes outside of France' ! 
and then fled himself for safety to Geneva, where j 


most of his family joined him. Tn that city Robert 
Stephens printed with great zeal and industry, adding 
to his original reputation under the assumed or 
rather Anglicized name which he formally adopted 
as a means of security. After a short time, his son 
Henry, one of the most distinguished printers and 
authors of the family, returned to Paris, using the 
name of Estienne, enjoyed all the honors of personal 
intimacy and friendship with the king, and kept his 
father completely acquainted with the affairs of Paris, 
which information was frequently of great sendee to 
the Calvinists of Geneva, with whom Robert had been 
almost forced into sympathy hv the persecution of 
the Sorbonne. Robert died in Geneva in 1559. In 
the language of the historian De Thou, Nut only 
France, but the world owes more to him than to the 
greatest warrior that ever extended the possesions of 
his country, and greater glory has redounded to Frauds 
I. from the industry of Robert Stephens than from 
all the illustrious warlike and pacific undertakings 
in which he was engaged. 

Charles the Third, son of the founder ofthe family, 
was even a finer scholar than his brothers Francis ami 
Robert, who have been already mentioned, I hiring 
his youth, he traveled much throughout Kumpc, 
increasing tin* vast, stores of his learning upon seiea- 
titic and artistic subjects, and became a particular 
friend of Paul Manutius. On his return from bin 
travels he became a physician in Paris, and was 
much distinguished in tin* profession, writing seveial 
important works upon medicine. About tim time, 
that his brother Robert tied to Geneva, < 'buries, 
impelled by his inherited tastes, abandoned the pro¬ 
fession which he was adorning, ami established him¬ 
self as a printer. He produced a very large number 
of books, which not only appeared with extraordinary 
rapidity, but are held by some critics to have sur¬ 
passed those of the. rest of Is is family in elegance of 
workmanship. His great merit won him tin* title of 
King’s Printer, which w r as never granted to Henry, 
the son of the rerusaut Robert, Gharlr* remained 
King’s Printer from 1551 to 15U1; he aU* wrote a 
number of works upon scientific subjects, and others 
upon various topics tending to the promotion of criti¬ 
cal and grammatical studies and the advancement of 
general learning. (’buries L amomd of being jealous 
of his brothers and nephews, and inimical in their 
interests; but it is probable that the religious contro¬ 
versies of tin* age affected their personal relations, 
and that the learned printer of Pari% ^urLfh-d with 
his scientific studies ami his comfortable fortune, 
derived mainly through the friendship of the King 
and the Sorbonne, did not wLh to embroil himself 
iu the. difficulties of his heretic brother in <loueva. 

Henry IL was horn in Paris in ifcjK, when Ids 
father was writing his dictionary. The .Hrliotarnhip 
of the household affected Henry to such an extent 
that he became at a very early age a remarkable 
Greek scholar; lie enjoyed the advantiufeH of the 
courses of lectures upon languages established by 
Francis L, mid assisted his father in the preparation 
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of Greek books for the press. This precocious learning 
injured his health, and he spent three years and a half 
in travel in Italy, studying her art and antiquities. In 
1550, Henry visited England, and received a warm 
welcome from the learned and gentle Edward VI. 
He returned home through Flanders; and the inter¬ 
course with Spaniards in that country and in England 
attracted his attention to the literature and language 
of Spain. He must have reached Paris just as his 
father made his escape, and soon afterwards estab¬ 
lished himself in his place, and enjoyed the friendship 
of King Plenry, just as his father had enjoyed the 
confidence of Francis; and although the office of 
Hing’s Printer was given to his uncle Charles, Henry 
received and published under the protection of a 
privilege from the king. His first publication, an 
Anacreon, in 1554, ranks as an extraordinarily ele¬ 
gant and perfect book; he introduced the work by a 
letter and poem in Greek from his own pen. He 
visited Italy again, and engaged successfully in diplo¬ 
matic intrigue in a public position at Naples, while 
he secretly visited Geneva to see his father. On his 
return to Paris he again engaged industriously in 
typography, and edited with great skill and erudition 
the works which he published. In 1558, Ulric Fug- 
ger, the merchant prince of Augsburg, made Henry 
Stephens his private printer, with a munificent salary. 
Henry, like his father, married a woman of remark¬ 
able learning, the daughter of a Greek professor, 
and her son Paul was a man of great learning. In 
1569, Plenry published a list of the books issued from 
his press, apparently on the plan of the modern pub¬ 
lished circular, and preceded it with some humorous 
verses explaining to his friends and the public the 
reason^ why he preferred this method of announce¬ 
ment to sending his books, as he had previously done, 
to the fair at Frankfort. 

In 1572 Henry published his magnificent original 
work, the Greek Thesaurus, inscribed to the Emperor 
Maximilian, Charles IX. of France, Elizabeth of 
England, John George, Marquis of Brandenburg, and 
the academic institutions of their domains. This 
splendid publication bears the date of the eve of St. 
Bartholomew, and it is supposed that it was in part 
executed in Geneva, for it is hardly possible that 
Henry, suspected of Protestantism, could have escaped 
if he had been in Paris holding a conspicuous posi¬ 
tion. From the exigencies of the times, Henry pub¬ 
lished books in Geneva, Paris, London, and several 
other places; and the perfection of his typography is 
amazing, when it is considered that war and the 
rumors of war frequently interrupted his printing- 
press while in full operation, and compelled him to 
seek peace and safety in a speedy retreat. Henry 
used as a device the olive-tree adopted by his father. 

Francis II., son of Robert the First, was a remark¬ 
able linguist, and, having embraced the Reformed 
religion, practiced printing in Geneva from 1562 to 
1582. He published the works of Calvin, a Bible in 
French, and the New Testament in French and Latin, 
besides other works. He finally settled in Normandy, 


where he married, and two of his sons, Gervaise and 
Adrien, were printers or booksellers in Paris. 

Robert III., the son of Robert the Second, printed 
in Paris for about half a century; his last publication 
bears the date of 1640. He received the title of 
Poet and Interpreter of the King for the Greek and 
Latin languages; and a considerable number of his 
Greek and Latin epigrams have been preserved. As 
King’s Interpreter, he translated into French a part 
of Aristotle’s Rhetoric. 

Paul, son of Henry the Second, was born about 
1566, and received his education chiefly at Geneva, 
under the care of his grandfather. He traveled 
extensively during his youth, as one of the most 
effective means of completing his education and 
introducing him to the world, and his father, who 
directed his journeys, also employed him at intervals 
in his own printing-office, so that lie was from ex¬ 
treme youth familiar with the mechanical processes 
of his future profession. Henry also sent Paul to 
spend a considerable time under the instruction of 
the distinguished Commelin of Heidelberg and Tor- 
nasius of Lyons, just as he had himself had the 
advantages of instruction from Manutius. Paul paid 
much attention to Latin verse, and became a profi¬ 
cient. Upon the death of his father, in 1598, Paul 
succeeded him, and continued to print for many years. 

Antoine, the son of Paul, was born in Geneva, 
but was educated at Lyons and Paris, where he 
abjured the Reformed religion about 1612. He was a 
printer and bookseller in Paris, and afterwards 
became King’s printer and held various offices, enjoy¬ 
ing several pensions. His handsomest works are 
those published in conjunction with the Sodetas 
Grsecarum Editionem. He was distinguished for his 
learning, especially in Greek literature. Antoine 
became decrepit and impoverished, and died in a hos¬ 
pital at Paris at the age of eighty. His son Henry, a 
printer and bookseller in 1646, was afterwards King’s 
printer. With the last-named Henry the uninter¬ 
rupted succession of printers in this family is believed 
to have closed; but in the year 1826 Firrnin Didot 
was introduced to a young man named Paul Stephens, 
a lineal descendant of the race; this youth was 
apprenticed to the Didots, and proved himself so 
worthy of his descent that he became the director of 
the mechanical presses of that famous establishment, 
and again revived in the same profession a name 
rendered illustrious in the annals of typography three 
centuries and a half before. Foremost among the 
high honors to which this family is entitled, is their 
publication, during the ages of severest religious 
persecution, of forty-five editions of the Bible in vari¬ 
ous languages. 

Stereotype. —The word is derived from the 
Greek words stereos, fixed, and typos, form, type; 
the literal meaning therefore signifies a fixed form 
of metal. There are at the present time three modes 
of stereotyping successfully practiced, known as the 
plaster, clay, and paper or papier mache methods; 
stereotyping in copper may properly be said to con- 
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stitute a fourth (see Electrotyping)* Of these 
various processes, the plaster, the oldest as well as the 
most perfect method, may he thus briefly described. 

The pages of type, being imposed in the composing- 
rooms in an iron stereotype chase, are sent to the 
casting-room and placed by the moulder upon the 
moulding-stone. The face of the type is first rubbed 
with fine olive- or sperm-oil, in order to prevent the 
adhesion of the plaster mould. Around the form, 
and fitting closely to it, is placed a metal frame-work 
of about three-quarters ^of an inch in depth, called a 


with others, is next placed, with the face down, on 
the floater, a plate of metal fitting on the inside of 
the pan. The pan, as its name implies, is a large 
shallow cast-iron dish or box. The lid of this pan is 
screwed down on the hack of the moulds, and by 
means of a crane the whole apparatus is steadily 
lowered into the easting-kettle containing the molten 
metal. Into the open corners anti sides of the pan 
the metal rapidly runs, filling up every hollow space 
and the minutest interstice in the plaster mould. 
When at the end of ten minutes the pan is raised 



STEREOTYPE MOULD DRYING 

flask, and into this, plaster of Paris, in a semi-liquid 
state from admixture with water, is poured. While 
the mixture is still soft, it is well rolled or spread 
evenly over the surface of the type, for the double 
purpose of giving a uniform thickness to the mould 
and also of expelling as far as practicable, the minute 
air-bubbles, which if not driven from the mould 
would cause picks or small imperfections on the 
surface of the stereotype cast. In a few minutes the 
plaster hardens into a compact mass; the mould 
can then be lifted from the type. This mould. 


PRESS FOR PAPER PROCESS* 

and cooled off upon the eooliugdrough, flu* stereo- 
type easts, fae-si miles of the typo from which the 
mould was taken, are secured. The Htcreotype* are 
then sent to tin* finishing room for examination and 
approval, ami the hacks twice shaved in the leveling- 
machines, to obtain that perfect and regular thickness 
so absolutely essential to good preM*work. They arc 
side-planed, chiseled, and thoroughly gone over for 
picks, or other imperfections, winch itm most careful 
casting will not always prevent* A plate-proof is 
taken, and read by a proof-reader for errors that may 
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have escaped former readings. Finally the plates are 
put in boxes, containing each from sixteen to ninety- 
six plates, according to their size, and delivered ready 
for the printer’s use. 

In stereotyping by clay the form is placed upon the 
movable bed of an iron moulding-press, somewhat 
similar to that used in electrotyping. A flat iron 
plate is screwed upon the inside of the lid of the 
press, and upon this plate a thin layer of prepared 
clay is spread. Preliminary impressions are taken to 
obtain the outlines of the type and to remove the 
dampness from the mould. The surface of the form 
of type is rubbed with benzine, and the lid of the 


press then being closed and clamped securely by 
means of a lever, the movable bed of the press is 
raised carefully and the mould thus obtained by 
pressure. The press-lid is next unclamped and raised, 
and the moulding-plate is unscrewed, and with the 
mould upon it is placed in a slow oven to dry. This 
occupies but a few minutes, and, separated by a thick 
wire bent in shape to fit the bottom and sides of the 
moulding-plate, the latter is clamped fast to a com¬ 
panion plate of equal size. Into the opening between 
the plates, formed by the wire, molten stereotype- 
metal is poured, and the stereotype east by the clay 
method is formed. This mode of stereotyping has 
the advantage, not possessed by the plaster, of taking 


a mould from low spaces and quadrats without filling 
them up. It was first introduced about ten years ago 
at Washington, and lias been extensively employed 
on government work ever since. The Congressional 
Globe, the Census Reports, and many of the large 
volumes issued by the national government are 
stereotyped by the clay process, which is in practi¬ 
cal operation in New York, Philadelphia, and other 
cities. 

The Papier Mach6 mode of stereotyping is of 
French origin, and its successful application is of 
comparatively recent date. Four or five sheets of 
dampened sized tissue-paper, called papier maehe, 
lightly pasted together on a sheet of plate- 
paper, are laid upon the surface of the type, 
and struck with a heavy brush until the soft 
papier maehe has taken an exact impres¬ 
sion of the type. On this matrix, as it is 
then called, a sheet of plate-paper is spread 
and beaten in by another application of the 
brush. This completes the matrix, which 
is then dried and hardened by being placed 
upon a steam-press, and a heavy pressure 
brought to bear upon it by means of a screw 
and platen. This is done to retain a perfect 
impression while in process of drying. Casts 
can be taken from the mould thus obtained 
by simply placing it in a flask and pouring 
upon it Htercotype-metal by means of a ladle. 
A careful workman can take a, large number 
of easts from the same mould. Steam-power 
has recently been employed to facilitate tine 
beating in of the matrix. 

The simplicity and quickness of the papier 
maehe method have induced its extensive 
adoption, particularly among newspapers 
having a large circulation; for with its aid 
they are enabled, by duplicate stereotype 
plates, rapidly to supply the desired number 
of printed sheets. 

STEEKOTYIUNO IK THE UNITED STATES. 

It is a noteworthy fact, that though the 
art of stereotyping was known and practiced 
in Europe more than a century ago (see<J eh, 
Wiihham), the process was so awkward and 
imperfect that it interfered very little with 
the usual mode of 1 oiler-press printing. The Old- 
World people were slow in making improvements on 
the original rude and defective methods -a serious 
drawback to the use of the first stereotype plates being 
their want of uniformity in thickness, which caused 
both labor and vexation in the printing, and disposed 
the old-fashioned press-men to set their laces against 
the innovation. Comparatively few books were there¬ 
fore stereotyped, and lor a long period the art lay in 
abeyance. 

But when, about half a century ago, stereotyping 
was introduced into the United States, our skillful 
and ingenious mechanics soon placed it upon a very 
different footing. Discarding the bungling turuing- 
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held in its place by a screw, is not so liable to be 
shifted as if it were held by a spring. For job-work, 
the stick which can be altered from one measure to 
another in the easiest manner will be found the most 
convenient; and, for this reason, the one which is 
retained by a spring is the best. 

2. When letter which is rinsed or laid up for dis¬ 
tribution, adheres so closely that it is separated with 
difficulty, and the compositor's fingers are made sore 
by pressing the types against the edge of the case in 
order to distribute them, they are said to stick. All 
new letter is difficult to separate and distribute if it 
remains long in chase after it is worked off', from the 
lye penetrating the interstices of the letters. New 
type should always be saturated with a solution of 
soft soap and water before being laid into case. This 
not only prevents sticking, but takes off the extreme 
brightness which is so unpleasant to the eye, and 
renders the type more agreeable to the hand. Old 
type will stick the harder if the ink is not properly 
washed off, and the form well rinsed before the types 
are put away. 

Stigmatypie.—Literally, printing with points, 
but by present usage the word is applied to a species 
of printing with points which consists of their 
arrangement in pictures. A number of efforts have 
been made to construct representations of varied 
objects with movable type, and to invent type spe¬ 
cially adapted to this purpose. There is no doubt of 
the practicability of some of the systems devised, but 
it is more economical and more effective to employ 
engraving or electrotyping in so many cases, that 
Stigmatypie has never been extensively employed. 
It is said that Conrad Sweynheim, one of the earliest 
printers, invented the art of printing maps with mov¬ 
able types, at the time he was preparing maps for the 
Cosmography of Ptolemy; and this art, after being 
practiced for some time during the sixteenth century, 
fell into disuse, to be subsequently revived and 
improved by Breitkopff, of Leipsie, about 1777, and 
by Firrnin Didot, of Paris, in 1829. In 1623, a book, 
now very rare, was printed at Amsterdam, which 
contains a number of curious cuts formed with type, 
instead of in the common mode. By crochet type 
(see Crochet Type), designs specially adapted to 
patterns for crochet-work can be conveniently com¬ 
posed. But Stigmatypie proper uses much smaller 
characters than those employed in crochet-work. 
They consist of six varieties of periods, cast on bodies 
the size of one-sixteenth of a Brevier cm, being the 
smallest type made, and capable, by skillful manage¬ 
ment, of producing beautiful effects, a fact illustrated 
by a stigmatypie portrait and flower piece set up by j 
Carl Fasol, a printer of Vienna, for which he obtained I 
a medal at the Paris Exposition in 1867. 

Still-Life.—In painting, the representation of I 
inanimate objects, such as fruit, flowers, dead game, | 
and animals, etc. 

Stippling.—Engraving in dots. It is the only 
mode of engraving which is supposed to have been 
the invention of the Italians, Agostino de Musis, 


better known by the name of Augustine of Venice, a 
pupil of Mark Antonio, used it in several of his 
earliest works, but confined it to the flesh, as in the 
undated print of an old man seated upon a hank, with 
a cottage in the background. He flourished ih )m 
1509 to 1530. We also find it in a print of a single 
figure standing, holding a eup and looking upwards, 
by Giulio Oampagcnola, who engraved about the year 
1510. The background is executed with round dots, 
made apparently with a dry point. The figure is out¬ 
lined with a stroke deeply engraved, and finished with 
dots, in a maimer greatly resembling those prints 
which Demarteau engraved at Paris in imitation of 
rod chalk. The hair and beard are expressed by 
strokes. Stephen de Laulue, a native of < iermany, 
followed the steps of Gampagnola; and many of his 
slight works are executed in dots only. John Bou¬ 
langer, a French urtist, who flourished in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and his rnp-mporary , Xieho- 
las van Platteuberg:, improved groatly on this method, 
and practiced it with much .success, John Lutma 
executed this kind of work with a hammer and a 
small punch or chisel. 

In this style of engraving, Frauds Hartnln/zi stands 
pre-eminent in modern times; he contrived in execute 
it so beautifully ns to assist in seducing the public 
taste from the. superior and legitimate *t\lr of line 
engraving, lie was born at Florence in 172H t and 
died at Lisbon in LSI A He resided for some time in 
England, and executed many prints for P*oydell’s 
►Shukspeure, which are exquisite specimen^ of taste 
and execution. 

Stitching. -Th** operation of sewing or uniting 
together, by meiUM of thread, as the sewing of leaves 
of paper together so m to form a gmmpldet. (See 
Bookuiniunu,) 

Stock.-The supply of material necessary in any 
business, called by English printers tin* plant. 

Stone, See I m tm-iiNc H r* * s k mul Is n tox k, 
Sfcop-Cylmdhir Kmul Newspaper Printing 
Machine, -A country new qmper prrvt, made by It, 
Hoe & Go,, designed to rttti exclusive!) by hum), at 
a rate of 700 or Kf#i# impresdun* per hour, 

Stop-Cylindtir Wmnb€h%% Printing Ma¬ 
chine. A comparatively new preo, made by It, 
Hoe & Go,, whteli is especially debgned for fine 
printing, and for tin* superior execution of w. Mid-rut 
work. It Is made of ten dzes, varying, in d/eofbed 
Inside of hearers, from fourteen by sevenmeu, to forty- 
five by sixty-one inches, and h de*crit*cd a.+ follows in 
Hoe's Gutnlogue. The distribution b either by an 
inking table or vibrating cylinder, an may he dedred, 
and tlie number of form roller*, fteni two to nat. The 
bed is driven by n crank, wit bout be*! ^primo, and 
without the slighted jut, Tin iaipre^uou r% Under ii 
stationary during the return of the t«d» mJ the fue 
gem close on tin* sheet before the redder point* ura 
withdrawn ; the eytinder then revolves, ami a.* it years 
directly into the Iperfect regbter is obtained, The 
fingers never require dufting, whatever the d* ofltm 
form, and no tape* are uml When *»* orduvd, the 
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bed is arranged to be run either once 
or twice, thus passing the form under 
the inking-rollers either two or four 
times to eaeli impression, as may be 
required. 

Stopping-Out. —A term used in 
etching, for a varnish antagonistic to 
the acid and used to protect parts of 
the surface from its action. It is 
frequently composed of asphaltum 
dissolved in turpentine or gum re¬ 
sins, or sealing-wax dissolved in alco¬ 
hol. 

Story. —A narration of real or im¬ 
aginary events, by common usage ap¬ 
plied to a composition shorter and less 
regular than a tale; the word is also 
frequently used as a synonym for anec¬ 
dote. 

Story-Book.— A volume of short 
tales or stories, generally intended for 
children. 

Strahan, William.— A Scotch 
printer, who rose to wealth in London, 
and was elected a member of Parlia¬ 
ment, as colleague of Charles James 
Fox, in 1775. His father held a small 
place in the customs, lmt Strahan, for¬ 
tunately, had full opportunities of 
availing himself of the excellent gram¬ 
mar-schools of Edinburgh. He served 
his apprenticeship in Scotland, and at 
its conclusion removed to London, 
where he worked as a journeyman in 
the same office with Benjamin Frank¬ 
lin, with whom he established relations 
of friendship. Sober, diligent, economi¬ 
cal, and attentive, he slowly but surely 
worked himself upwards in his profes¬ 
sion, and was one of the most flourish¬ 
ing printers in London in 1770, when 
he purchased from Mr. Eyre a share 
in the patent of King’s printer. The 
emoluments of this office, united to 
those from his own flourishing private 
business, rendered him quite aflluent, 
and he devoted his leisure to politics, 
In which he had always taken a deep 
interest. lie served in Parliament from 
1775 until 1784, when he lost his seat 
by the dissolution, lie employed a 
large portion of his wealth in purchas¬ 
ing the copyrights of the celebrated 
authors of the time, and led the way 
in offering terms of remarkable liber¬ 
ality. in 1774 he was elected Master 
of the Stationers* Company, and at his 
death left a considerable sum to he dis¬ 
tributed yearly to poor printers, tinder 
the supervision of that corporation. 
Strahan, always keenly alive to the 
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—— ~ " . i ■] i i •u a ntrtxrx into ironeral use a few years lilt or, as it was nuinii** 

interests of his country, anxious y regar ' factored by a g;reat many mills in various parts of the 

which directly preceded the American Revolution, tacturea Dy a tr j 

and to 1769 .note a »i« .1 »o«t .PP^« 9™™ ,»pot made tan »tn», to toy 

upon the causes of the dissa is ac lonp ™ ^lin. s i<j C rable extent, we believt*, was by John and Davit! 

the Colonies, and addresse . ‘ t jj e m is Ames of Sprinjxfudd, Mass. They eommcueed opera- 

The friendly relation maintained between themes Ames, ot^ ^ ^ ^ thoy w <lth , r , f „ r ,. 

exhibited m ^ fo ^cL7„rBV,i« distineruished 1854-55 was a very inferior quality eomi.ared with 


to Strahan by his distinguished 
American friend and cotemporary: 

But let us leave these serious reflections, and converse with 
our usual pleasantry. I remember your observing once to me 
iu the House of Commons, that no two journeymen printers 
within your knowledge had met with such success m the 
world as ourselves. You were then at the head of your pro¬ 
fession, and soon afterwards became a member of parliament. 
I was an agent for a few provinces, and now act for them all. 
But we have risen by different modes. I, as a republican 
printer, always liked a form well planed do,„n; being adverse 
to those owrbeariny letters that held their heads so high as to 
hinder their neighbours from appearing. You, as a monarch- 
ist, chose to work upon crown paper, and found it profitable; 
whilst I worked upon pro patria (often indeed called foulucnp) 
with no less advantage. Both our heap* held out very well, 
and we seem likely to make a pretty good day’s work of it. 
With regard to public affairs (to coutinue in the same style), it 
seems to me that the compositors in your chapel do not east 
their copy well, nor perfectly understand imposing; their 
forms arc continually pestered by the outs ami doubles that 
are not easy to be corrected. And I think they were wrong 
in laying aside some faces, and particularly certain head- 
pieces that would have been both useful and ornamental. 
But, courage! The business may still flourish, with good 
management, and the master become as rich as any of the 
company. 

Passy, near Paris, Aug. 19, 1784. B. PrANKUN. 

Straw Paper.— Paper of which, straw forms the 
principal ingredient. (See Paper.) Various accounts 
are given of its first introduction in the United States. 
One of the most interesting of these statements was 
published a few years ago in the New York Tribune, 
The following extracts arc taken from it: 

So far as we can trace it back in this country, the 
idea originated with Judge Henry Pettibone, of 
Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania, about the year 1821-22. 
Although not one-tenth of the amount of paper was 
then used that is now, the subject of paper stock was 
a good deal talked about, and what could be used for 
stock as a substitute for rags. 


that now in use, mid even for six years more the busi¬ 
ness was not successful, because the quality of tlu* 
paper was not good. It generally had a harsh feel, 
was brittle, axul ciwi not take a good impression. 

Paper-merchants in New York say that white straw 
paper has been in the market sinee 1852. It was nut 
until 1854 that the discovery was made in France «mt l 
patented there, ami subsequently here (in 1857) by 
Coupler and Meltier, that an increase of heat pro* 
gressively facilitates the action of alkalies in disinte¬ 
grating the organic forum of all fibrous suManer^ 
and consequently enable* the bleacher to effect !ii« 
purpose upon them by application of chlorine, either 
in the gaseous or liquid form. But their discovery, 
far in advance as it was of all that had pnvsrird it iu 
making paper of straw, still lacked something very 
essential to rtuider the process economical. Bum** 
paper-makers who purchased the Uoupier A Melltor 
patent, and incurred large expense iu working aftrsc 
it, relinquished the business as unprofitable. The 
paper was not of a quality to make it readily salaidm 

An important step, however, hud been made in the 
right direction By these Frenchmen, which soon led 
Yankee ingenuity to accomplish all that the others 
had failed in. The French patent contemplated the 
use of caustic nlkali, ami boiling In a clnmd, steam* 
tight boiler, but wit at the high pressure sinee used. 
We believe fchitfc the disco very of the effect of boiling 
; at a high temperature is due hi <W B. Huehumut, 
Rock (fity, Hitratoga Futility, N, V,, m late um tin 
year 1857 or lHo8, and the first paper made under tt« i* 
system was at Fort Edward, Washington County 
N. Y. 

The discovery of Buchanan was to the effort thsti 
boiling under a pressure of Bill lbs, in eatinie alkitf 
ofiij to 5:f degrees completely didutrerated (he Mfms* 
and rendered soluble the rile* that o*qB it, an* 
breaks down nil knots, which at first if wa » though 


While the subject was one day fresh upon the mind I necessary to crush with iron rollers Bud* r fbU 


of Judge Pettibone, then at MeadviHe, Pennsylvania, 
he was passing by a leach-tub that had just; btwn 
emptied of its contents, among which was a handful 
of straw that had been placed at the bottom to serve 
as a strainer of the lye, as it leached from the ashes. 
He took a little of this in his hand, and the idea at 
once suggested itself to him that it possessed all the 
qualities of a strong fibre, which the lye had softened 
until it was in a semi-pulpy state. He took this straw 
to a paper-maker, who manufactured paper from it 
with such success that he was induced to continue 
the experiments. Of course this paper was straw- 
colored, and only fit for coarse wrapping, and was 
very brittle, but it served a purpose, and came rapidly 


tern it was found that clean straw wiw m*t e/urtiHuI • 
the boiling an* l powerful alkali cured all me!* deb-rB 
as dirt, knots. We, 

Tin* alkali Is made by one Ibnwuiii flow before t** 
as follows: 

Soda-ash of per cent., 788 I hi,j emiuie lime, BD 
lbs. Dissolve in hot wafer and nettle, I baa off giiiir 
of the liquor and ntir up the sediment, and add ne*c 
water to get a lye of leas strength, Another forum! 
gives 555 lbs, wodnawh to JttHi flu, of hum, 

The liquor *if the right strength, being item! in 
tank six feet in diameter, requires a depth of wve*4? y 
two inches to n boiler of *4raw, of ;fii v%i, 21 rwi 
In the first experiments at making 4raw paper, f f« 
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straw was boiled in lime alone, and always in open 
vessels, and when closed boilers were first used, 
seventy lbs. pressure was all that was thought neces¬ 
sary. In some of the first attempts to carry the press¬ 
ure up to a hundred pounds or higher, great fears of 
a blow-up were entertained. The rotation of the 
boiler can never be dispensed with, because if it did 
not rotate the inert mass of straw would settle down 
upon the boiler over the fire so compactly that 
the liquor could not penetrate it, and therefore it 
would become a mass of charcoal. The relative pro¬ 
portion of soda-ash and lime to a given quantity of 
straw is necessary, and so is the strength of the solu¬ 
tion, to produce the most economical results, because, 
if it is used too diluted, it will require much longer 
toiling. When the alkali is right, the sooner the 
boiling reaches 130 lbs. the better, for that is all that 
is necessary. At 100 lbs. it will make white paper, 
but it will lack softness and strength of texture. At 
a still lower temperature the paper will betray its 
origin at once. 

The first rotary boiler that we can find any account 
of was at Jeffreys, Scotland, by John Martin, about 
1841-42; and the first in this country at Butler’s paper- 
mill, at Paterson, New Jersey, in 1843, to boil cotton 
waste and rope. Another was shortly after started at 
the Rainbow Mill, in Connecticut, and two more at 
the Pequonnock Mill, perhaps in 1853-54, and the 
next year at Derrickson’s Mill, in New Jersey, and 
in 1857—58, at Fort Edward. None of these were 
intended to boil straw at the pressure that we have 
indicated as necessary to produce first-rate white 
paper, because that secret had not yet been dis¬ 
covered. 

Mr. Butler believed in the advantage of high press¬ 
ure, and tried to get his men to work up to 90 lbs., 
and went himself and stood by the boiler while it was 
heated to that point, to show them that there was no 
danger. It was found that high pressure killed the 
seeds in the cotton waste, and the shives in the hemp 
bagging and rope, which, if not killed, appeared as 
black specks in the paper. This is also the case with 
straw, as may be seen in paper made from stock that 
was not well boiled. In such paper little pieces of 
straw are found, as perfect in texture as though never 
manipulated by the paper-makers. The progress that 
has been made in straw paper manufacture since the 
issue of the Coupier & Mellier patent in May, 1857, 
is, indeed, wonderful, when we consider the great 
expense necessary to fit up a straw mill or to change 
a rag mill into a straw mill. 

Streamers. —Large posters intended to be placed 
side by side, instead of above and beneath each other. 
They usually consist of one word or series of words, 
set in very large type, as, Dan Rice’s Great Show. 

Stretchers. —Bills or placards, printed in colors, 
or in ornamental style, mounted on frames of wood. 

Strike. —An abandonment of work by journey men 
compositors or pressmen, to enforce compliance with 
their requirements respecting wages or matters 
appertaining to the management of offices. 


Strong* Ink. —Ink made with a powerfully binding 
varnish, and usually of superior ingredients, so as to 
prevent the separation of the coloring matter, and 
the spread of the varnish in the paper. 

Stump. A roll of paper or leather cut to a point, 
and used for rubbing dow T n the harsh or strong lines 
of a pencil or crayon, or to mingle them in a softer 
effect of shading, or for applying solid tints to paper 
from powdered colors. Stumps are also made of fine 
cork. 

Style. —1 . The mode of expressing thought in lan- 
guage, whether oral or written; rhetorical expression. 
2. The custom of respective printing-offices in regard 
to unsettled or disputed points relating to orthography, 
division of words, spacing, compound words, cap¬ 
italization and display of certain classes of words, etc. 

There is a lack of uniformity in so many matters 
that it is highly important for a compositor to 
thoroughly familiarize himself with the style of the 
office in which he is employed, as well as the style 
adopted for any special work, in book-offices, or for 
peculiar articles in newspaper-offices. Much time is 
lost in conforming to arbitraiyand unnecessary rules, 
or in changing composed type so that it may conform 
to them. Matter that would be considered correct in 
one office would be unmercifully scored by the proof¬ 
reader of another establishment. Styles are as various 
as the tastes and caprices of editors and publishers. 
One style insists upon even spacing, no matter how 
words are divided; another style demands unex¬ 
ceptionable divisions, no matter how great may be 
the irregularity in the spacing of different lines. One 
style follows Webster in orthography, invariably; 
another, partially; another abjures all his reforms. 
In punctuation, great diversity of usage prevails. In 
compounding and capitalizing words, as well as in 
the selection of clauses of words or phrases to be set 
in Italic, small capitals, etc., there is no fixed law; 
and of thousands of printing-offices it would be diffi¬ 
cult to find two in which absolute uniformity of usage 
prevails. 

The character of these discrepancies and their evil 
effects are partially illustrated by the following ex¬ 
tracts from various sources: 

After a compositor has been at an office for years, 
where, habituated to the style of the house, he sets 
up words in type as follows,—now-a-days, anything, 
bye-the-bye, jewellery, connexion, etc.,—he has, on 
transporting himself to a fresh establishment, to take 
cognizance of another style, which, among other 
matters, comprises the following metamorphoses of 
the above words: nowadays, any thing, by the bye, 
jewelry, connection, etc. By dint of much exertion, 
he at length obtains a clear comprehension of these 
changes and of many others. By the time, however, 
this fresh style is ingrained on his memory, slackness 
of work, or some other cause, may necessitate his 
removal to new quarters. Here, again, all has to be 
undone; for he now meets with now a days, by-the- 
by, jewelery, and so on. 

Another writer, in a communication to an American 
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Typographical Journal, says: In our daily city papers 
you behold a heterogeneous mixture of capitals, small- 
capitals, Full-face, Italic and Roman, of all sorts and 
sizes of type, from Brevier to Agate, and sometimes 
from Bourgeois to Pearl. Now, this arrangement 
might be well enough for the exhibition of type¬ 
founders’ specimens; but for the poor compositor, who 
has to walk about twenty-five yards—as in many of 
our large offices—to set a word of Italic or a line of 
Full-face—will it pay? 

For example: A compositor gets an obscurely- 
written take of copy, and goes to his case, where, by 
his light, he deciphers enough to know that a Title 
heading is needed. ^Having walked the length of the 
office to get it, and back again to his stand, he com¬ 
mences his second line—a date line, of small type, 
part of which is small-caps, and he has frequently to 
hunt over twenty-five yards more of space for sorts to 
set that. He returns to his stand; finishes the line; 
changes cases; and, on looking at his copy, finds that 
the steamer Vixen has run foul of a shad-pole, etc.; 
and, in many offices, he must run for the Italic Vixen. 
This Italic case being usually in a dark corner by 
day, and poorly lighted at night, when Typo gets back 
to his stand, where the gas-burner is better looked 
after, he discovers that he can now see a e, where he 
intended an e, and must tramp back for the altera¬ 
tion. Once more at his stand—the first line of the 
body of the article set—he changes cases, and con¬ 
tinues the article in smaller type. Two lines set, and 
ho learns that Senor Don Spaniola lost a fine parrot 
through fright at a collision; and, if the accented 
letters, as in many offices, are kept in the Italic ease, 
away goes Typo for the Spanish n. Back to his ease 
—a few more lines set—and he learns that the editor 
of the Chronicle was also a passenger; and the name 
of the distinguished paper must be chronicled in 
Italic. Back again to his stand—a few more lines set, 
and the compositor is gratified with the closing infor¬ 
mation that the Vixen arrived safe, and is discharging 
freight at her depot—involving, perhaps, two more 
unlooked-for tramps after Italic and accents. 

Thus, through the whims of reporters and editors— 
who, as often happens, know little and care, less about 
the styles of italicising, accentuation, etc.—and from 
other evils combined, the compositor is often com¬ 
pelled to walk about two hundred yards, and change 
cases three or four times, to set two-thirds of a stick¬ 
ful, or about five hundred ems. Pursuing such 1 
aggravating and time-consuming styles throughout 
the day, the week, and the year, it is little wonder 
that compositors are kept poor, hand-to-mouth mortals 
forever. 

If editors, reporters, and authors generally, would 
rely a little upon the common sense of their readers, 
and less upon a hodge-podge arrangement of type, 
their meaning would, doubtless, be understood quite 
as well, to say nothing of the saving to the composi¬ 
tor, or of the neat appearance of a book or newspaper. 
What a stupid blockhead any one must be, who 
would not readily know what was meant by saying: 


the editor of the Picayune; the editor of the Chron¬ 
icle; or, to use another mode of expression the 
Herald says: etc.; the steamship Arago, etc. Of late 
years, in many offices, compositors have to contend 
with an additional and more aggravating loss of time 
through the style of setting names of persons—no 
matter how obscure or insignificant—in small capi¬ 
tals. 

In several European countries the evils arising from 
a confusion of styles, which are complained of by 
American and English printers, exist only to a very 
moderate extent, in consequence of the success of 
efforts to establish uniformity; and it is to he regretted 
that effective means have not been adopted to restrict 
the domain over which style exercises arbitrary sway 
in the United States. 

Stylus.—The pointed instrument of brass or iron 
used by the ancients in writing upon waxen tablets, 
the reverse end being left blunt in order to make 
erasures by smoothing the surface of the wax. From 
this instrument has been derived the modern English 
term, meaning the manner of expression peculiar to 
each individual. 

Sub.—An abbreviation of substitute, meaning a 
compositor occasionally employed on a daily paper, 
to fill the place of an absent regular compositor. 

Sub-heads. —Words or expressions placed above 
or at the commencement of chapters, sections, or 
paragraphs, to indicate their contents. 

Subj act.—The theme of a proposition or discourse, 
or the topic brought under thought or examination; 
the word has a similar use in the fine arts, being the 
topic or thought represented to the eye by a sculptor 
or painter. 

| Subscribe.—To express assent by signing one’s 

name to a document; thence, by signing a name as 
an agreement to the terms specified as the price of a 
book, a person becomes a subscriber. 

Subscribers.--I’at.rons or purchasers of news¬ 
papers who obtain them regularly, daily, tri-weekly, 
semi-weekly or weekly, for stated periods. 

Subscription.- -The signing of a name as an 
agreement, and thence the sum promised by such an 
net of signing as the. price paid by previous agree¬ 
ment for a book or journal. The term is generally 
distinguished from the. word price by showing that, for 
Home reason, an agreement is necessary in the trans¬ 
action instead of an instantaneous exchange or 
purchase: thus a serial publication is purchased by a 
subscription, or a transaction in which the publisher 
: promises to furnish a number of continuous works on 
i certain conditions and for a given remuneration. 

Subscription Books.— Books for which orders 
■ an* solicited by canvassers or agents, their sales being 
| usually restricted to copies disposed of by this method 
of publication, Hartford, Connecticut, is the head¬ 
quarters for this trade, no less than twelve or fourteen 
firms in that city being engaged in it. In the eigh 
years IHGUOK, there were issued from Hartford alone 
about 30 subscription books, the other cities pub¬ 
lishing, perhaps, enough more to make 100. Ihe 
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business in Hartford amounted during that time to 
$ 5 , 000 , 000 , and employed 10,000 agents in disposing 
of 1,426,000 copies. The character of the works 
which have been sold in this manner, and the extent 
of sales, may be gathered from the following statistics: 
Greeley’s American Conflict, 225,000 copies; Nurse 
and Spy, a tale of the war, 175,000; Kettcll’s Rebellion, 
120,000; the late A. D. Richardson’s Field, Dungeon, 
and Escape, 100,000, and his Beyond the Mississippi, 
90,000; Stephens’War between the States, 62,000; 
Frank Moore’s Women of the War, 60,000; Prof. 
Stowe’s Origin and History of the Books of the Bible, 
60,000; Mrs. Stowe’s Men of Our Times, 55,000; 
Mark Twain’s Innocents Abroad, 60,000. A work 
by Rev. Matthew Hale Smith, called Sunshine and 
Shadow, has had a sale fully equal to the average 
of those just named. Other adventurers in this 
field have been Dr. Holland; the historians, Abbott, 
Lossing, and Headley; newspaper correspondents, 
like Junius II. Browne, Thomas W. Knox, and 
George Alfred Townsend; editors, like the late H. J. 
Raymond, Samuel Bowles, and Augustus Maverick; 
law professors, like Chamberlain and Parsons; to¬ 
gether with Mr. Beecher, Mr. Parton, Mr. P. T. 
Barnum, and a few other persons of some note as 
lecturers or writers, including,* among the latest, 
Miss Olive Logan. Religious books, embracing a 
Cottage Bible, medical works, and books for making 
every man his own lawyer, represent what may be 
called the natural staple of the subscription busi¬ 
ness. 

Suffix. —A letter or syllable added to the end of a 
word to modify its meaning; as print-er, print-ing. 

Summary. —A reduction into a small compass or 
into few words of a number of items ox thoughts pre¬ 
viously stated. 

Super-Calendered. —Paper highly polished by 
repeated pressures between steel rolls. 

Superiors. —Small letters or figures cast upon 
the upper part of the shank of the body of type, so 
that they range with the top of the letter to which 
they belong; as h* 4 »ot 8 «o. They are 

frequently used as references, and occasionally in ab¬ 
breviated words. 

Super-Royal.- -Writing and printing papers, the 
former being usually twenty by twenty-eight, and the 
latter twenty-two by twenty-eight inches. 

Superscribe. —To write at the top, on the outside, 
or on the surface. 

Superscription. —That which is written or en¬ 
graved upon the surface, outside, or upon the top, 
as the words engraved upon a monument, or the 
address written upon a letter. 

Supplement. — 1 . An addition of one or more 
pages or sheets to the number usually contained in a 
newspaper, which is published with the regular 
edition, and is issued chiefly on account of a pressure 
of advertisements or news. 2. In a general sense, as 
applied to printing, supplement has a signification 
similar to Appendix, but their meanings are not quite 
identical. 


Suspension Rings.— Metallic rings 
which can be conveniently attached by 
)J their claws to show-cards, business cards, 
calendars, etc., the object of this patented 
rj) invention being to facilitate the suspension 
of printed matter of the kinds enumerated, 
suspension on hooks, nails, etc, 

ring. Swash.—A term formerly applied to 

unusually long projections or kerns of some classes of 
type. 

Sweepings.— Type found on the floor when com¬ 
posing-rooms are swept, 

Sweynheim and Pannartz.— The names of 
Conrad Sweynheim and Arnold Pannartz always 
appear in conjunction, as having introduced printing 
into Italy in the year 3464. Torquemada, afterwards 
Inquisitor-General of Spain under Ferdiiufntl and 
Isabella., was at that time Administrator of the mon¬ 
astery of Subiaeo, a town near Borne, and, intelli¬ 
gently appreciating the value of the invention lately 
promulgated from Mentz, influenced the monks to 
invite the two German printers to settle within their 
walls. The siege of Mentz which destroyed the 
printing-office of Fust and Behoeffer had occurred in 
October, 14(52, and it is highly probable that those 
two Germans belonged to the apprentices dispersed 
by that event, ami that Sweynheim had acquired his 
skill as an engraver of types from Behoeffer, as well 
as that ready apprehension of tin 1 conditions and 
requirements of his new situation which enabled him 
to immediately prepare in Italy a letter suited to the 
country, while bis educated taste led him to select 
the bent classic models. The first publication of 
Sweynheim and Pannartz was a Donatus or Gram¬ 
mar for hoys, and they completed thc*Luetantius in 
1465. It was a grand folio volume*, in a type never 
before attempted, and differing absolutely from the 
angular Gothic hotter of Behoeffer. The German or 
Gothic character had prevailed in Italian manuscript 
during a portion of the. thirteenth ami fourteenth 
centuries, hut a revolution had then occurred in 
favor of the. Roman letters, and the scribes had 
again adopted tin* fine, rounded character of the 
earlier periods. This style, modified slightly from 
the olden* forms, was a graceful, rounded letter, and in 
copying it Sweynheim prepared the originals of the 
present type so widely used and known as Roman, 
The first Greek printed from movable type also 
occurred in this hook, the quotations used by Behoeffer 
having been cut. on wooden blocks, which wen* entirely 
sufficient for the few phrases required. It seems 
probable that, it had been originally intended to sup¬ 
ply the. Greek by manuscript additions, as was done 
in subsequent works by other printers, and the. blank 
spaces for the purpose were prepared in the earlier 
sheets; but later in the hook a fine movable type 
appears, imitated from the manuscript of the seventh 
and eighth centuries. Two other works were printed 
by the Germans at Bubiaeo, both excellent in typo¬ 
graphical execution and for the fine blackness of the 
ink. They soon afterwards removed to Rome, prob- 
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ably at the instance of Pope Paul II., wlio appointed 
John Andrea, the secretary of the Vatican, to supervise 
their works. Here, in 1467, they issued the Letters 
of Cicero in an entirely new set of types, more near y 
resembling the current Roman manuscript, from 
which fact it has been supposed that the monks ot 
Subiaco claimed possession of the fonts already made 
at their expense. The Letters of Cicero was the first 
of a series of works poured forth with unexampled 
rapidity, for, according to their own statement, they 
produced on an average more than eight volumes per 
annum in the five years succeeding 1467. These 
works were generally of classic authors, and weie 
very handsomely executed, having the advantage ot 
all the stores of the Vatican in the choice of the best 
original manuscripts. In seven years they published 
twenty-eight different works, some of which were 
very voluminous and handsome; but either the groat 
expense or the difficulties in sale caused them great 
financial distress. The partnership was annulled, 
and Sweynheim appears to have been afterwards 
successful as an engraver. The originality of his 
genius is again exhibited in the maps which he 
engraved on copper for an edition ot I tolemy, this 
book being one of the first works illustrated with 
copper-plates. Pannartz continued to printer* his 
own account, and both he and Sweynheim died in 1476. 

Syllabication.—The division of words into syl¬ 
lables. (See Division op Words.) 

Syllable— A single elementary sound, or such 
a combination of sounds as can be uttered at one 
impulse of the voice, and therefore making the lowest 
subdivision of articulate speech. 

Syllabus. —A compendium or abstract containing 
the heads of a document or discourse. 

Symphony. —A harmony or consonance, either 
in vocal or instrumental sounds. In music, tint term 
is restricted to an elaborate instrumental composition 
intended for a full orchestra. 

Syncope. —An elision of one or more letters or of 
a syllable from the middle of a word. 

Synonym or Synonym©.— One of* two or more : 
words in the same language, which arc the equiva- > 
lents of each other, or which have very nearly the j 
same signification, and are liable to be confounded. ' 

Synopsis. —A general view or collection of tin; , 
heads or parts of a writing or argument, so arranged ; 
as to exhibit a general view of the whole. 

Syntax. —The due arrangement of words in sen¬ 
tences in their necessary grammatical relations ami 
according to established usage. 

T. 

Tablature.—In painting, a composition within 
regular circumscribed limits, such as the adornments 
usual upon ceilings or walls. In music, the term 
formerly meant the expression of notes by letters of 
the alphabet. 

Table.—The arrangement of figures, etc. in par¬ 
allel columns of regular proportions, so as to present 


a general view of a subject to the eye, as is done in 
mathematical or astronomical works, statistical pub¬ 
lications, etc. 

Table- and Tabular-Work. - Matter consist¬ 
ing partly of rules and figures, or matter set up in tab¬ 
ular form. Under the English system, mutter in which 
there are five columns or more ranks as table-work, 
for the composition of which double the rates fur plain 
matter are paid, while a series of only three or four 
adjacent columns rank as tabular-work, for which 
only a price and a half U paid ; and a similar distinc¬ 
tion is made in some portions of the United States. 
Houghton defines tablo-work as eompoMpiun con¬ 
sisting chiefly of rules and figures, and tabular work 
as matter arranged in tabular form, which consists 
chiefly of names or other words. The words are often 
used, however, as synonyms. The following valu¬ 
able. practical directions tbr composing table- or 
tabular-work were given in The Proof collect of 
November, l*67: 

When a compositor receives copy for a table, the 
first thing he has to <!<* is to ead it off that K to 
ascertain whether it will come in in a given measure, 
in the type intended to be used, and, if not, how it 
can be best arranged. The faith* may be in 

smaller type, divided, or widened and run into the 
margin. The foreman or employer wilt of course 
decide which method sdudl be adopted; bill it u the 
compositor^ business to measure and calculate the 
matter so sts to be aide to suggest the bed plan. lie 
will gain In reputation in proportion to ho abil¬ 
ity to do this intelligently. We do not pretend to 
give full instructions on this point; but, as a o,im*» 
nieut mode of illustration, we here introduce a table 
of the simplest form, tut tubering the column** •«* that 
we may refer to them £«i flu* remarks whed* Etbrn, 
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In casting off this table, we first place six rules in 
the stick. Then, glancing at the aggregates at the 
bottom of the figure columns, we see that columns 
2, 4, and 5 require over 5 ems each, while column 3 
takes an en less. Preferring, in a table like this, that 
the columns shall be of equal width, we allow 5J ems 
for each. Placing these in the stick against the rules, 
we find that 8 ems remain for column 1. Now, set¬ 
ting up the longest line in this column, we find that 
it requires a hair space more than 8 ems, besides 
which we need a 3-em space between the outer rule 
and the beginning of the line. We look again at the 
figure columns, and see that they can be reduced to 
5J ems each, but at the same time we notice that if 
so reduced there will be a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble in setting the table so as to allow space 
between the right-hand side of the figures and the 
rules. We therefore abandon the intention of mak¬ 
ing the columns the same width, and reduce column 
3 to 5 ems, remarking that the blanks will now be 
equal, and that this is quite as important as that the 
columns shall be of one width. We now have 8J 
ems for column 1, the space that it requires, and the 
table is cast off 

It frequently happens that the headings materially 
affect the apportionment of space to the different col¬ 
umns, and the compositor must be careful to examine 
them at the outset. In the example here given, 
however, a glance at the copy shows that the head¬ 
ings will come in, and measurements are unnecessary. 

It may be here stated that, as a rule, headings 
should be set in type two sizes smaller than the body 
of the table, and some sacrifice in the regularity of 
the width of columns and of blanks may at times be 
made in order that they may read across. Tables in 
Nonpareil or smaller type frequently look as well 
with the headings—if they be short—in the same 
type as the body. In the above table, we use Agate 
over Nonpareil. If it were solid, we should use 
Nonpareil only, as the body would then look heavier 
than now. 

The width of the columns and the arrangement of 
the headings being decided, the compositor’s next 
care should be to collect an ample supply of the sorts 
that will be needed. Those who are not in the habit 
of so doing, but who habitually grub out of an empty 
case, cannot understand how much they lose by so 
doing. 

Having made every necessary preparation, we now 
begin the composition of the above table. 

We make up a stick for the first column. But the 
measure (8J ems Nonpareil) is too narrow for con¬ 
venient working, and we increase it by placing Pica 
quads, sideways, in front—to be removed when the 
stick is emptied. (If the table were solid, we should 
simply use a Nonpareil quad at the end of the line.) 
We now set the heading of the first column, and then 
all the other headings before proceeding with the 
body of the table. Next we cut the two cross rules 
in column 1. We wish to use an en quad flatwise 
above and below these rules, and, the column not 


being even ems, we make an em-and-a-half en quad 
by cutting down a Pica 4-em space, and, foreseeing 
that we shall need several of these, we at the same 
time cut all that will be wanted. No one need be 
alarmed at the trouble of making spaces of this kind. 
Lay a lead on the bed of the cutter, which make up 
as much longer as the space required—in the present 
case 1J em Nonpareil. Then lay the space to be cut 
against the lead—which makes room for the finger 
between the slide and the knife—and you can easily 
cut it to the required size. With ordinary care in 
saving these odd spaces, enough will soon be accu¬ 
mulated for any occasion. 

Column 1 admits a 3-em space in front. This we 
run down continuously, by the en quads that separate 
the lines, thus leaving a trifle over 8 ems to be 
covered by them. But as eight of these, flatwise, can 
be used, the blanks are a trifle shorter than the mat¬ 
ter, but not enough to affect the table in any way. 
The irregularity might be avoided by using the odd 
spaces above mentioned. But it is just as important 
to waste no time as it is to use all that may be requi¬ 
site to produce good work. Arriving at the bottom of 
the column, we substitute a lead for the 3-em spaces 
that are on the outside, because they might slip when 
the table is handled. We use a Pearl line at the foot 
of the column, and, while at the case, set those for the 
other columns. Now, first making sure that we have 
not left an out, we cut all the rules that are required, 
making those for the sides the thickness of two rules 
longer than the column—this being required for 
mitering. 

If the columns were even ems, we should now make 
up a stick the width of the four remaining ones, and 
set across as in plain matter. But, as three of them 
are uneven, we set each separately. 

Column 2 is 5 J ems wide, and there is a 3-em space 
to spare in the longest line—the aggregate. As all 
the other lines are shorter, we place this space at the 
end of the line, thus keeping the figures from contact 
with the rule on either side, and bringing all as near 
the centre of the column as is practicable. En quads 
are used continuously down the front of the column 
(as the 3-em space is used in column 1), leaving 5 
ems, across which the en quads are laid between the 
lines. Columns 4 and 5 are set in the same way; 
while in Column 2, which is even ems, the blanks 
are simply set across. The table is now in type. 
Carefully mitering the outside rules, we ascertain 
that it lifts as readily as plain matter, and pronounce 
the job finished. 

The tasteful workman will avoid the use of ordinary 
dashes under the headings, substituting rule for them, 
which gives uniformity to the lines in the table. At 
first sight this may be supposed to involve a great 
deal of non-paying labor. But this is not the case. 
Good work always pays, sooner or later. Rule dashes, 
of say four ems Pica and upwards, can be cut as 
readily as the column rules, while smaller sizes are 
made without great trouble. For example, a num¬ 
ber of 2-em Brevier dashes are required. Take some 
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scraps of rule and cut them to one length—say two 
inches. Then, without moving the slide of the cut¬ 
ter place two Brevier ems against it and recut the 
rules. The pieces you now cut off are the required 
size. Now reset the cutter to the size of the shortened 
rules, replace the two ems, cut as before, and ^ con¬ 
tinue until the rules become too short to be held in 

^ The best rule-cutter will turn the corner of the face 
of the rule and make a bilrr on the side. The com¬ 
positor should have a large fine file, and a small one, 
known as a watchmaker’s—and he should own them. 
An office file is generally worthless. The large file is 
to be used for taking the burr off the side of the rule, 
for filing down when necessary, and for mitering. 
The small one—the finer the better—is used as fol- 
lows:— 

Lay the turned corner of the rule on the index 
finger of the left hand, holding the rule with the 
thumb and fingers, and, keeping the file parallel with 
the rule, pass it carefully over the corner. I he 
turned portion of the rule can thus be taken oil with¬ 
out perceptible injury to the face. We have found 
this method much preferable to that of rubbing the 
face on the stone. 

We have not forgotten Labor-saving Buie; but 
while considering it indispensable for jobbing pur¬ 
poses, and as answering very well for an occasional 
small table, we do not think it applicable to general 
tabular-work. 

The printer who is an adept in this class of work 


of the Lancashire county register, year after year till 
1858, with only a very tew exceptions, has afforded 
me ample opportunities for perfecting it. 

This register is set in Long Primer, and forms two 
thick royal quarto volumes; one, containing the 
names of persons in the south, whose property quali¬ 
fies them for voting, used to make from ten to twelve 
hundred pages; while the other, containing the voters 
in the north, made five or six hundred. In hS(5p 
these two columns hud expanded over more than '2000 
pages, each page having six columns, with Minion 
and Nonpareil running headings of different widths, 
and five rules to separate the columns,, Both of these 
used to he got out with case, on this system, with 
eighteen or twenty compositors and comparatively 
little overtime, in about five weeks. 'The following 
example of the work will supply an Illustration to 
show more dearly the working part of this new sys¬ 
tem of setting tabular work. 

The specimen proposed consists of ,4% columns, and 
our first object m to get the measure and the proper 
lengths of the rules or leads against which the col¬ 
umns are to he justified. Let us suppose it to he 
printed on tin* 8sune« sized pages a* this hook, the 
measure of which is IT ems Idea, \ Phis h net 
strictly, hut very nearly, the measure of one column 
of The American Kneyelopmdta of Printing, | This 
width being dmdtnl into six columns will ghr i\ ems 
Idea for five and 2 ems for one. As thte $■» extremely 
narrow, there is a necessity to iweeitain tie* lightest 
and the heaviest column, with tie* view of *<« adjust- 


will doubtless find much to except to in the direo- mg the different widths as to prevent a* much as 


tions here given. We have avoided discussing the possible the lines turning oxer, Ttib d»» 
other plans with which we are acquainted, desiring tive width of each column may be ,uipf 
simply to present one which the learner can safely lows:™-- 
adopt, and which the writer successfully followed for i a a i 

many years. 

Houghton, in his Printers’ Every-Day Book, an Ta Foil Mo, Mam*. Atmb, : 

English publication, advocates a system of composing , ' Ml 

, 1 _ . . , \ , . , , . . ,% , 2 «uiN ton $ l 4 wit*. it *»«*%, .! « t s» 

tabular-work which he claims to have originated, and 

which he describes as follows: The narrowness of these columns to-* 

It consists of the lines, connected with each other encroachment ou the margin to the 
in the successive columns, being set in one stick in width of No. I column. There Udng on 
the order in which they read across the page,, and of a town inserted wmiMtmiiHy in fin, if 




Him done, tin* rela¬ 
te* supposed as ful- 


ll'lew 

i# 




The narrowness of time* columns t$r^> oitaies m 

encroachment ou the mar^m to the extent of the 
width of No. I column. There tedny onh rite mum 
of a town inserted nrmiMtmuUy in then i! tea) bn left 


emptied the same as ordinary or common matter, with advantage till the other ndiMutn .u* tip, iw well 


The proper and exact width of the columns is pre¬ 
served by justifying each against various-sized pieces 
of brass rules or leads of the required widths; while 
the proper length column-rules are inserted between 
the columns after the matter has been read and cor¬ 
rected in the usual way. In this way, tabular copy 
may be given out in small or large takings, to any 
number of men, join up and be made up into pages 
as common matter, without the least inconvenience, 
extra trouble, or loss of time. And those who have 
had to do with setting tabular work in single col¬ 
umns to any extent will know how to appreciate these 
advantages. I well recollect my own pleasurable 
feelings when the idea first occurred to me, and l 
had satisfied myself of the possibility of this system 
being practicable. Since then, my superintendence 


m give an atldithma! cm to the hair?*- .tool mien tu 

the sixth column. Five column* iiipI l*»tir down 
rules now remain to tits got In tie IT ow llm mm* 
sure. The stick to set them in k made up ai Mhuv«u - 
first make a stick up to the prof**-* %iut»u m| p^e; 
in this instance it k I? oin 1*1 it, Lon dme*, till the 
stick with l%a lawer*euse rno } non r ; an where tins 
column divides flic ct» # and iowt boa «,^ii pterra 
of brass rule tLit thiekuexx fit tie* i Limn rules, 
thus:— 


8J4 •«!»§, 
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Or thus:—• 

333 3n 333333 3n3 3 3 3 ||J| 

These four rules being less than a Pica em, put 
such spaces into the third column as may be found 
necessary to justify the whole of the 17 em measure. 
This done, the rules are taken out, and the stick 
made up tight to the Pica ems, including the space 
put in the third column to justify them. The exact 
measure in which all the columns are to be set across 
is now obtained. 

The rules or leads against which each column is to 
be justified are the next consideration. Referring to 
the above example for the proper measure, it will he 
seen that the No. column, which contains figures 
only, needs no justifying, and that the first which 
requires it is the name column. The first justifying 
rule or gauge wanted, therefore, is to be the exact 
length of the abode, qualification, and property col¬ 
umns, namely 4, 3|, and 4 ems Pica. These together 
make 11|- ems Pica, and constitute the justifying rule 
or gauge, to be put into the stick that the name col¬ 
umn may be justified to its proper width, thus:— 

Justifying gauge 11}4 ems. 

9473Moore, Joseph """"".. * . . ... 

The name column being thus properly justified, this 
gauge is taken out of the stick, the abode column set, 
and another gauge, the width of the two last columns, 
7J ems pica, is put into the stick, and this column 
like the former justified against it, thus:— 

Gauge 7 % ems. 

9473Moore, Joseph43 Gorst street. . . 

This 7} ems gauge is then taken out of the stick, the 
next, or qualification column, is set and the rule or 
gauge the width of the last column—4 ems pica—is 
used to justify it, thus:— 

Gauge 4 ems. 

9473Moore, Joseph43 Gorst street,Freehold shop 

In the space left the last column is then set and jus¬ 
tified, and the first line of this piece of tabular-work 
is completed, and the setting-rule put in for the next 
line, thus:— 

9473Moore, Joseph43 Gorst street, Freehold shop Nos 7, 8 and 9. 

The doubles are then set as they occur in each col¬ 
umn and thus justified against the respective gauges, 
line after line, until the stick is full. The appearance 
of the matter, as emptied on the brass galley, when 
proved, will be as follows:— 

9473Moore, Joseph 43 Gorst street,Freehold shop Nos. 7, 8 and 9, 
m this parish and houses Bank terrace, 
Lancaster 

9474Woss, John 8 Spring Street Freehold land Brewery field 
9475Myres, Thomas Bank parade Freehold land Seed street 
Richard 

9476May, Timothy Winckley streetFreehold house Laucaster road 
in this parish 

9477Naylor, John Russell street Freehold house 

and shop Berry street 

9478Nickson, Amos Marsh lane Freehold land Snow hill, John 

White tenant 

9479Night, Samuel Thomas street Freehold shop Saul street 
George 

.Newgate, John Toxteth park Leasehld shop Deepdale road, 

Lancaster 

In tbis example, it will be seen that tbe lines which 


turn over in the different columns appear only as com¬ 
mon indentations. It is, however, the accuracy required 
in justifying these indentations by their proper gauges 
which makes all the difference. A line of common 
matter is justified only once, but a line of this tabular 
matter is justified every column. 

The down rules are put at the end, as well to justify 
the full measure as to show in what manner, after 
this matter is made up into pages, the proofs are 
pulled for reading and correcting. It is much easier 
to correct the matter in this state than with the rules 
in their proper places, especially should there happen 
to be outs, etc.; as any line may now be taken out, 
additions or alterations made in any column, and the 
line replaced without interfering with any other. 
When corrected, the down rules are then inserted for 
the revised proof. Rut before showing how to insert 
the rules, I would say a few words about the head¬ 
ings. 

Column headings are supplied to every page; a 
sufficient number of which are set up to perfect all 
the proofs, until the forms are worked and the head¬ 
ings are again returned to the compositors on the 
work. Whether there be few or many set, therefore, 
will depend upon the number of hands, and the num¬ 
ber of forms returned from press. There should 
always be sufficient to keep both case and press going. 
The only peculiarity about these headings is, that 
they are confined between two long cross rules with 
short down rules that separate the head of each 
column, thus: 


To Poll 
at 


No. 


Voter’s Name 


Place df Abode. 


Nature of 
Qualification. 


Situation of 
Property, &c. 


This exhibits the running heading to the entire 
work, and is set complete and justified within itself, 
for the special purpose of being lifted conveniently 
and entire out of the forms worked off before the 
pages are distributed. For extensive works, therefore, 
like this, this method of setting them is decidedly the 
best, on account of the facility they afford and the 
security they guarantee in lifting them to other pages 
in a hurry. This may suffice for the headings. 

Supposing now the matter previously set to be read, 
corrected, and sufficient to make a page, the down 
rules, as seen at the end of the lines in the example, 
are put into their respective places between the 
columns. This is done easily, by turning the galley 
with its head next the body and insinuating between 
each column at the head the point of a bodkin, the 
left hand holding steadily the bottom of the column 
to be opened. The columns are thus moved and the 
rules inserted as soon as so many leads could be in 
ordinary matter. Should the matter be thought too 
near the column rules, leads on each side of them 
will improve their appearance; but it is best to use 
thick rules with beard sufficient on each side of them 
to obviate the necessity for leads. With the rules in, 
the page would be finished, and when proved appear 
thus: 
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To Poll 
at 

No. 

Voter’s name. 

Place of Abode j 

i 

Nature of 
Qualification. 


9473 

Moore, Joseph 

43 Gorst street, 
in this parish 

Freehold shop 
and houses 


9474 

Moss. John 

2 Spring street 

Freehold land 


9475 

Myres, Thomas 
Richard 

Bank parade 

Freehold land 


9476 

May, Timothy 

Winckley street, 
in this parish 

Freehold house 


9477 1 

Naylor, John 

Russell street 

Freehold house 
and shop 


9478 

Nickson Amos 

Marsh lane. 

Freehold land 


947S 

Night, Samuel 
George 

Newgate, John 

Thomas street 

Freehold shop 

Preston 


loxteth park 

Leasehld shop 


Situation of 
Property, &c. 


[Nos. 7, 8 and 9, 
Bank terrace, 
Lancaster 
Brewery field 
Seed street 

[Lancaster road 


Berry street 
[Snow hill, John 
White tenant 
Saul street 

[Beepdale road, 
Lancaster 


This system of setting tabular-work may be adopted 
with advantage in an endless variety of forms, and for 
setting any number of columns. The only difference 
would be, that, in matter containing many columns, 
two or three sticks of different measures might be 
required to take in the entire width of copy, and add 
to the convenience of setting. 

Table-Book. —A volume used for memoranda, 
and frequently consisting of tablets or leaves of ivory 
clasped together. 

Tablet. —A smooth piece of metal, wood, ivory, 
etc., on which lines or characters can be engraved, 
written, or traced. The following lines, from a French 
metrical romance written about 1376, prove that 
waxen tablets continued to be occasionally used till a 
comparatively late period: 


Some with antiquated style 

In waxen tablets promptly write; 
Others, with finer pen, the while 
Form letters lovelier to the sight. 


There are many ample and authentic records of the 
royal household of France, of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, still preserved, written on waxen 
tablets. 

In an accompt-roll of Winchester College for 1395, 
there is an article of disbursement fflr a tablet covered 
with green wax, to be kept in the chapel, for noting 
down with a style the respective courses of duty 
alternately assigned to the officers of the choir. 
Shakspeare alludes to this mode of writing, in his 
Timon of Athens: 


My free drift 

Halts not particularly, but moves itself 
In a wide sea of wax. 


Tabular. —An arrangement in tables, or in col¬ 
umns, etc., so as to present a synopsis. 

Tabula Rasa. —A Latin term adopted by English 
metaphysicians to express an absolute blank, or tablet 
upon which no lines have ever been traced, but which 
is prepared for their reception. Thus, Locke calls the 
human mind a tabula rasa. 

Tachygraphy.— Stenography, or the art and 
practice of rapid writing by the use of symbols or 
abbreviations. 

Tags. —Pieces of stout paper, card-board, paper 
combined with linen, etc., cut into convenient shapes 
and sizes, and eyeleted, so that they can be readily 


attached by a string to bundles, packages, etc., to 
serve as direction-labels. A very large number of 
tags are now used, many of them containing printed 
matter setting forth the business and address of the 
party by whom they are issued. 

Tail-Pieces. —Ornaments placed at the lower 
portion of a short page at the end of chapters, etc. 
They were formerly in almost universal use, then 
totally abandoned, and are now inserted occasionally, 
especially in illustrated works, or works printed in 
old-style letter. 

Take. —A subdivision of copy. Thus, when an 
article a column long' is received at a late hour in a 
morning newspaper office, and cut into twenty parts, 
each one of which is given to a a different composi¬ 
tor, these parts are said to be takes. 

Take Ink. —To give a new or increased supply of 
ink to composition-rollers. 

Take-Up. —To take or lift matter with a com¬ 
posing-rule, for the purpose of distributing it, or to 
transfer it in making up. 

Taking Copy. —A compositor receiving copy from 
the foreman or other person who has charge of it, to 
compose. 

Talbotype. —A kind of photograph, named from 
its inventor, Fox Talbot, an Englishman. By this 
method a sheet of paper rendered sensitive by being 
impregnated with a mixture of iodide of silver, nitrate 
of silver, and organic matter is exposed in the camera 
to rays of light proceeding from the object, the pic¬ 
ture being afterwards developed by means of gallo- 
nitrate of silver, or some other substance. 

Tale. —A fictitious narrative less elaborate in de¬ 
sign and execution than a novel: thus, according to 
modern usage, Sir Walter Scott was more correct in 
entitling his historic sketches the Tales of My Grand¬ 
father, than when he used the same word in the series 
of Tales of My Landlord, The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
being in all respects a novel. 

Taped Work. —A description of bookbinding in 
which the sections are stabbed in the back, with long 
flat stabs, through which tapes are inserted and fast¬ 
ened on the covers. 

Tautology. —The repetition of the same idea in 
different words or phrases, not necessary for emphasis, 
and injurious to the elegance and effectiveness of the 
style. 

Taylor Presses. —Presses of various sizes, and 
adapted to various kinds of press-work, which are 
manufactured by the A. B. Taylor Printing-Press and 
Machine Company, established at New York in 1842, 
—Mr. Taylor being one of the oldest press-makers in 
the United States. These presses include nine sizes 
of an improved drum-cylinder, intended for fine book-, 
job-, and cut-work; a country news- and job-press; a 
small job-press; and rapid single small- and double¬ 
cylinder newspaper presses. See pages 459-60. 

Technical. —Belonging to art, to the arts, or to 
any particular art, profession, or handicraft; denoting 
a word, term, or phrase used exclusively, or in a par¬ 
ticular sense, in any art or science. 
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TECHNICALITY -THESIS- 



TAYLOR JOB-PRESS. 


Technicality— A word or phrase used exclu¬ 
sively or in a peculiar sense in any art, science, or 
handicraft. 

Technology.— A description of, or treatise upon, 
the arts; also a collection of the terms used in any 
art or handicraft, with an explanation of their mean¬ 
ing. 

Telegram—A message carried by the magnetic 
telegraph. 

Telegraph— Any mechanical contrivance for the 
rapid communication of intelligence by signals; but 
the term is at present, by common use, restricted to 
the electric-magnetic telegraph invented by Professor 
Morse, an American, and first put in operation by 
him between the cities of Washington and Baltimore 
in 1844. In the printing electric telegraph, a mech¬ 
anism produces the impressions of the letters of the 
alphabet upon paper, by means of printing-type. 

Telestich.—A poem in which the final letters of 
the lines taken consecutively form a name; the reverse 
of an acrostic. 

Telotype.—A magnetic telegraph which prints 
the messages it conveys. 

Tenet.—Any opinion, dogma, doctrine, or prin¬ 
ciple maintained by any person or persons. 

Tense.—The various forms of a verb made by 
inflection or the addition of auxiliary words so as to 
indicate the time of the action expressed by the verb. 

Term.—A word or expression; usually one that 
denotes something peculiar to an art or science. 

Terminology.—The terms pr nomenclature of any 
art, science, or handicraft; also, a treatise upon such a 
nomenclature. 

Terse.—Elegant and concise in expression: applied 
to style in language. 

Terza Rima.—A complicated and peculiar method 
of versification, constructed by the Troubadours, and 
borrowed from them by the Italians. Every three 
alternate lines rhyme in regular succession, with the 
exception of a couplet at the beginning and end: thus, 
the first and third lines rhyme; the second, fourth, ami 
sixth; the fifth, seventh, and ninth. Although very 
difficult in construction, the effect is pleasing, by the 


constant interconnection of rhymes producing a ei 
sistent and regular flow in the measure without 
distinction of stanzas, which in other measure* of 
necessarily break the sense by enforced stmetu 
division. ' panic's Divine Comedy is written in t 
measure, ami it has been imitated in omm *»f 
English translations of that work with hut model 
success. Byron adopted it in his Prophecy of Dm 
but the complex involvement of the rhymes ovirn 
render it unMirited to the English lauguaee. 

Testimonial. -A certificate intended m an * 
denee of clmraeter; also, by eommon usage, any 
or public manifestation of any kind, intended 
express esteem for an individual, 

Test-Paper, -In eh ends try, paper colored v 
i litmus, or blue cabbage. Paper colored by ;m if 
sion of blue cabbage Is a valuable test, as it Ur**' 
instantly bright green on the application of an all 
and bright red on the application of an acid 

Tetramotor, - In poetry, a line eotid it sue of I 
feet. 

Tetrastich, In poetry,n stan/a or epivraw e 
posed of four lines. 

Tetrasyllable, -A word composed *<f tour 

lahloH, 

Text.— I♦ A generic name fur mao* wwerie 
job-letter, 2, The substance or t«4v of a hie 
composition t us distinguished from mm ■, c«,mim 
etc. The word is also used to evpte m a *$u 
! from tin* Hertpfurcs or any other wmk made the 
| jeet of a dineourse, 

j Text-Book, A handbook for •undent,, c*.tu 
| ing the principles of a science, or «f ain brand 
learning. 

Text-Hand, Haitdw riling in bu o* mrm 

used to distinguish the teO of a l***»4- toan m 
taticms, etc., written in n limitin' band. 

Text-Pun, A pen toed for enproenne, 

Theme* Tim subject of ads-muro- r d the * 
of a student, or pupil written upon a *»ibp** t ptep 
by a teacher. 

Theology. The science wldeb Ml’ dll 

istence, nature, and attributed #4 tb#| ( ''Phot dan 
of literature embrace* a vuit number *d 
ing an hmiuetHe field fW ttfmvT>i|4tv 

Thermography. Ihkitisi^ by b v , os in 
turn for taking impred%$tuu* «s hw u 4; * iov 
grain ami general appearance of 
Wood, Tlio proeco* roll Tufa xn ib \% 

surface of tlie wi««t to lie b a > lit 

acid or nlknU, and then taking an impia* * v os. §»* 
The impr§m*ion h nt tint humldn >■>*" i--, 
it for a short time to a strung be d b •>*,, ,, a , * i 
or less iIKidned an'or* ling f*i the 4 «? 

alkali. 

ThmmxrUH, lit* rally* a Is r^ntr eo- ' * 
title of a iofiary, or itmitfndonnM -a -eh 

information, 

Thesis. A prof «i4fi»»ft ( affirms r * w* 

intemled tin » theme lbr arenas nt, *,* *,, c » % 4 | 
proposed fur an academic may, and ?Im nn-p *l 
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Thick Space. —A space one-third of the thick¬ 
ness of the em quadrate of the font to which it is 
attached; it is also called sometimes a three-em space. 

Thin Space. —All spaces thinner than three-em 
spaces and thicker than hair spaces may, in a general 
sense, be called thin spaces; but five-em spaces can 
perhaps be specially designated as thin spaces with 
more propriety than spaces of any other size. 

Thirty-six-mo .-—A sheet of paper folded into 
thirty-six leaves, or seventy-two pages. 

Thirty-two -mo . — A sheet of paper folded into 
thirty-two leaves, or sixty-four pages. 

Three-quarter. —A size of portraits measuring 
thirty inches by twenty-five; also applied to a por¬ 
trait extending downwards to the hips. 

Threnody. —A song of lamentation; especially a 
short occasional poem composed for a funeral. 

Tickets. —Many varieties of job printing, the list 
including card—or paper—certificates of the right of 
entry to places of amusement, as well as ball, com¬ 
mutation, coupon, deposit, dinner, election, excursion, 
passage, and railroad tickets. 

Time-Table. —A register of specified hours, as of 
the recurrence of the tides, the departure and arrival 
of railway-cars, steamboats, etc. 

Time-Work. —Work paid for by the day or hour, 
in contradistinction to that paid for by the piece 
or amount of labor actually performed. Nearly all 
book and daily newspaper work is now paid for by 
the piece, while nearly all classes of job-work and 
the making up, etc. of books and newspapers are 
time-work. 

Timperley, C. H. —A practical printer of Man¬ 
chester, England, and author upon Typography. He 
was born about 1794, and was apprenticed to an en¬ 
graver and copper-plate printer. In 1810, when but 
little over fifteen years of age, he became attached to 
the 33d regiment of foot, and remained in the British 
service until 1815, when he was discharged in con¬ 
sequence of wounds received at the battle of Water¬ 
loo. On his return to Manchester he resumed the 
business of copper-plate printer, but relinquished 
it in 1821 for the practice of letter-press printing, 
under indentures to the proprietors of the North¬ 
ampton Mercury. In 1828 he delivered a lecture 
upon the Origin and Early History of Printing before 
the Warwick and Leamington Literary and Scientific 
Institution, which was so favorably received by the 
public that he was encouraged to devote his leisure to 
a further study of the subject. He afterwards pub¬ 
lished a collection of poems upon typography, entitled 
The Songs -of the Press, which was followed in 1838 
by a work of practical instruction, with the title of A 
Printer’s Manual. In 1839 Timperley published his 
excellent and useful compilation styled A Dictionary 
of Printers and Printing. This work is a model of 
industrious devotion, and is arranged on a most 
effective plan, containing a brief statement of facts 
relating to printing and printers, in chronological 
order, under the appropriate dates, beginning with 
the fifteenth century, and bringing it down to the 


year 1838. Valuable tables are also added, and a 
voluminous introduction upon the state of literature 
from the earliest period to the invention of printing. 

Tint.— Any shade or modification of a primitive 
color, produced in oil-colors by the addition of a white 
pigment, and in water-color by the addition of water. 

Tints/— Many of the finest effects of modern job¬ 
printing are produced by the use of tint-blocks, from 
which impressions are taken in various light or 
neutral colors, to serve as a ground-work for printed 
matter in black or other dark-colored inks. Checks 
are very frequently printed in this manner. Tints are 
occasionally employed to decorate nearly all kinds of 
ornamental jobs. 

Title. —The inscription placed at the head of any 
literary work, intended to describe the subject treated, 
and usually including the name of the author. The 
title of a work is intended to express its character, con¬ 
densing into few words a description of the contents 
of the volume: thus, every nation places at the head 
of its literature its sacred writings under the pre-emi¬ 
nent title of The Book, a meaning expressed equally 
by Koran, Scriptures, and Bible. The difficulty of 
combining into one short line a summary, and also 
a pleasant and attractive name suited to the literary 
fancy of the hour, has compelled many authors to use 
the trite title of history, essays, miscellanies, or works, 
in order to avoid the labor of seeking names more 
aptly and peculiarly suited to their writings. In 
works of imagination the name of the hero or heroine 
has been chosen as the best method of avoiding diffi¬ 
culty, and even Shakspeare placed such convenient, 
ready-made titles as Macbeth, Hamlet, and King John 
to the majority of his dramas, although he exhibited 
his powers in the apt titles of Measure for Measure, 
The Taming of the Shrew, The Comedy of Errors, 
Love’s Labor Lost, Much Ado about Nothing, and 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Excellently descrip¬ 
tive as are these titles, the great dramatist seems to 
have been seized with despair when he named the 
chief of all his comedies As you Like It, and petu¬ 
lantly threw down his pen in entitling another 
Twelfth Night—or, What you Will! Richardson, 
Fielding, and the novelists that succeeded them gene¬ 
rally followed the same method, and merely labeled 
their works as Pamela, Joseph Andrews, or Tristram 
Shandy; Sir Walter Scott rarely departed from this 
rule, although The Talisman and The Betrothed are 
more fairly descriptive, and The Heart of Mid-Lothian 
is one of the earliest of those delusive titles in which 
sense is sacrificed to sound in order to attract public 
attention. The genius of the great authors has, how¬ 
ever, so clothed these titles with living warmth that 
it is difficult to remember that but a mere name stands 
as an apology for a title at the head of such works as 
Othello, Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, Rob Roy, 
Zanoni, or David Copperfield. The Iliad means but 
the tale of Ilium; the iEneid, the story of JEneas; the 
Divine Comedy of Dante receives its quaint title from 
its sombre beginning and happy end. Milton and 
Tasso were more fortunate in entitling their epics 
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TITLE. 


Paradise Lost and Jerusalem Delivered; and the early 
poems of Scandinavia are happily called the Edda, 
or legends told by a Grandmother. Ancient stories 
have in many countries been strung together on a 
thread of narrative with such names as The Thousand 
and One Nights, The Decameron, and the Canterbury 
Tales. Many great books have, however, found fitting 
titles. The Dance of Death seized the imagination 
of a despairing multitude; the Fairy Queen well 
expressed the delicate fancies of Spenser; and the 
Pilgrim’s Progress promised peace to many an aching 
heart. Among the Latins, instead of direct dedica¬ 
tions, authors frequently used the names of their 
friends as the title of a book: thus, Cicero gave his 
treatise on Orators the title of Brutus; that upon 
Friendship he called Lselius; and one upon Old Age, 
Cato. Tasso in imitation affixed the name of his 
friend Manso as the title to his dialogue upon 
Friendship, and there have been other modern 
instances, although a better taste impelled Tennyson 
to call his wail of sorrowing friendship In Memoriam, 
without violating the sacredness of private life by 
obtruding too prominently the name of the friend so 
lamented; and the same feeling furnished the impulse 
of the exquisite laments in which Milton mourns for 
Lycidas, and Shelley wept the death of Keats in the 
Adonais. 

In England/in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen¬ 
turies, the fancy for quaint and queer titles was carried 
to an almost inconceivable extent. In 1585 a book 
was published called The Anatomie of Abuses: 
being a Discourse or Brief Bum marie of such Notable 
Vices and Corruptions as now reign in many Chris¬ 
tian Countries in the World, especially in the Country 
of Ailgna: Together with the most fearful judgments 
executed upon the Wicked for the same—very Godly. 
To be read by all True Christians everywhere, but 
most chiefly to be regarded in England. Made Dia- 
loguewise, By Philip Stubbs. In 1559 a publication 
appeared with the following name and motto:—The 
Key to Unknown Knowledge, or a Shop of Five 
Windows; 

Which if you do open, 

To cheapen and copen, 

You will be unwilling, 

Tor many a shilling, 

To part with the profit 
Which you shall have of it. 

Another publication bore as its title these words: 

Gentlemen, look about you ! 

Bead this over if you’re wise, 

If you’re not, then read it twise: 

If a fool, and in the gall 
Of bitterness, road not at all. 

The Puritans 'affected especial quaintness, as in 
a treatise styled Eggs of Charity, layed by the 
Chickens of the Covenant, and boiled in the Water 
of Divine Love—Take ye and eat. The fancy of the 
time seems to have been especially pleased with this 
device, for another work, 1653, was styled Some 


Fine Biakets baked in the Oven of Charity, carefully 
conserved for the Chickens of the Church, the Spar¬ 
rows of the Spirit, and the Sweet Swallows of Salva¬ 
tion. While a third boasted the variation ofbeing 
Reaping-Hook well tempered for the Ears of the Com¬ 
ing Crop; or Biscuits baked in the Oven of Charity 5 
carefully conserved for the Chickens of the Church, 
Sparrows of the Spirit, and Doves of the Soul. There 
were also Crumbs of Comfort tor tin* Chickens of the 
Covenant, and, more comforting still, Hooks and Eyes 
for Believers’ Breeches; anti High heeled Shoes for 
Dwarfs in Holiness. But unapproachable in quaint- 
ness was the treatise entitled Hal vat hut’s Vantage 
Ground; or, A Louping-Htand tor Heavy Believers. 
Poverty-stricken Puritans were offered A Sixpenny- 
worth of Divine Spirit, while the wealthier were 
welcomed to A Bank of Faith, and tin* ailing to the 
Shop of the Spiritual Apothecary, Even the silver- 
tongued Silvester, from whom w** have received 
hymns matchless in their simple fervor, influenced 
by the fashion of the time entitled a poem Tobacco 
battered, and the Pipes shattered about their Ears 
that idly idolize so loathsome a Vanity, by a Volley 
of Holy SI lot thundered from Mount Helicon, 
William Perm directed an answer to Fn\ and his 
follower Burrowes as - A Fox digged out of his 
Burrowes; ami De Foe found that A Steal Way with 
Dissenters lodged its author promptly ttijuib 
The Puritans carried the same taste with them into 
New England, and one of their favorite catechisms 
was entitled Spiritual Milk for Boston Babes in 
either England. Drawn out of the BmiMs of both 
Testaments for their Sonin* Nourishment, But may 
he of like use to any Children. By John Cotton, B.D., 
late Teacher to the Church of Huston in New England, 
Cambridge. Printed by S, (I., for flr/eUalt Esher, 
at Boston in New England, Jfldfb A pamphlet against 
the Duke of ( ) range in I7u»1 contain* d this hitter 
lampoon upon his personal deformity : The De¬ 
formity of St (hired, a sermon preached at St. 
MlehaeFs, (’rooked Lane, before the Prince of < lrange, 
by the Rev. J. (’rooksluuiks. Sold by Mat how Denton, 
at the <’rooked Billet, near ( Tipp|egab\ and by all 
booksellers. Text - Every crooked path dmli be made 
straight Fuller, the author of the Holy War, was 
a royalist, so devoted to the cause **f the king that 
when (diaries quitted London, lit PHI be ri4ed his 
personal safety among the Puritan,* to preaching 
from the text, Yen, let him fake ail, m flat my lord 
the king may return in peace; yvt the qiuint’fimry 
of the period was also improved in bit mere«dve 
works entitled Good Thoughts in Had Tone* , punt, 
Good Thoughts in Worse Time* * jiih»and Mixt 
Contemplations in Better Ttsnr.-i i Bern , Hebert 
Greene, in If. 17, wrote A Farewell to ML ,ent to 
Courtiers and Scholars, m a PtvmiHff m warn them 
from the Vain Delight* that drawr Ynmii on to Re¬ 
pentance ; and his last work, called A Gioatb Worth 
of Wit, bought with a Million uf Urpnomce, imme¬ 
diately preceded his death from n fGiU of pickled 
herring and Rhenish wine. Lovell, lb* naturalist, 
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published at Oxford, in 1661, a work entitled Panzoo- 
logicomineralogia. 

Fox called bis great work The Acts and Monu¬ 
ments of the Church, or the Book of Martyrs, but in 
the last clause we find the title by which it acquired its 
celebrity. Sir Walter Scott chose melodious and 
a pp r °p r iate names for The Lay of the Last Ministrel 
and The Lady of the Lake. Burns gave his match¬ 
less poem its perfecting touch in calling it The Cotter's 
Saturday Night, and Coleridge’s impressive lines 
are suitably ushered by the quaint title of The 
Eime of the Ancient Mariner. The Pleasures of 
the Imagination, of Memory, and of Hope, and the 
Sentimental Journey, struck the fancy of their day 
as surely as the name of the Tale of a Tub met 
the humor of its time, or that of Hood’s Own, that of 
a later generation. Byron found a good name for his 
detached poems in Hours of Idleness, and his pungent 
wit made a true title for his sarcastic bitterness in the 
brief but telling name of British Bards and Scotch 
Eeviewers, and the still keener title of The Irish 
Avatar. Fenimore Cooper was particularly fortunate 
in attracting the public attention to volumes with 
such winning names as Homeward Bound, and Home 
as Found, or the more sentimental ones of The Last 
of the Mohicans, and the Wept of Wish-ton-Wish ; 
and Goethe prepared his audience to weep by the very 
name of The Sorrows of Werter. That there is, indeed, 
much in a name is proved by the fact that an ex¬ 
cellent novel which was utterly overlooked in England 
under the title of The Champion of Virtue, after¬ 
wards became very popular as The Old English Baron; 
and Horne Took© brightened a topic as dull as 
grammar by styling his treatise the Diversions of 
Parley. 

Sir Walter Scott, who regarded the subject not only 
as a poet and a novelist, but also with the keen busi¬ 
ness instinct of a Scotchman, defended his custom of 
using the names of the principal characters as the title 
of his fictions, on the ground that such names, giving 
no foretaste of the style of the story, left all to the 
imagination of the expectant reader. Notwithstanding 
this plausible reason for a generally accepted method 
of nomenclature, fashion has ruled the titles of books 
to a great extent; and that of an extraordinarily suc¬ 
cessful one has always found imitators: The Mysteries 
of Udolpho was followed by the Mysteries of Paris, 
and that in turn by the Mysteries of London; while 
Japhet in Search of his Father was mated by Oocsleba 
in Search of a Wife. 

Another class of attractive names embrace such as 
The Pirate, The Antiquary, The Absentee, The Monk, 
The Marooners, Partisan, The Pioneer, Bravo and 
Bandit, The Spy, and The Scout, while in poetry 
similar titles are The Minstrel, The Hermit, and The 
Wanderer. 

A very large number of novels have been published 
under such pleasing catchwords as Patronage, Pro¬ 
gress and Prejudice, Pride, Discipline and Discretion, 
while the Lord of the Isles and the Lady of the 
Manor have marshaled a host of followers. The 


taste for descriptive titles has increased during recent 
years: thus, Dickens, who in his early days was con¬ 
tent with the Pickwick Papers or Barnaby Eudge, 
afterwards selected such names as The Haunted Man, 
Hard Times, Great Expectations, and Our Mutual 
Friend. ^ Buhver began his long career with the staid 
old-fashioned title of Pelham, or the Adventures of a 
Gentleman, but, altering with the altering times, took 
afterwards the pleasing title of My Novel, and the 
still more effective one of What Will he do With It? 
—which has provoked imitation in the striking titles 
of Can You Forgive Her, and, Put Yourself in His 
Place. Victor Hugo, in a similar manner, named an 
early hook The Hunchback of Notre-Dame, and his 
later ones, Les Miserable# and The Man Who Laughs. 
Kit North’s euphonism of the Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life has also been frequently imitated. In 
modern German literature, some thoughtful novels 
have been thoughtfully named as Dibit and Credit, 
Hammer and Anvil,and Through Night to Light; and 
Auerbach has treated lofty topics in On the Heights. 
In popular English light literature, striking titles 
also prevail, as The Yellow Mask, Scouring the White 
Horse, Very Hard Gash, Never too Late to Mend, 
The Woman in White, Man and Wile, Woman’s 
Kingdom, Tin* Book of Snobs, Yellow-Plush Papers, 
Vanity Fair, and The Dead Secret. In the very varied 
literature of the United States every species of title 
has been used, from The Mystery of the Scarlet Letter 
to Sam Slick of Sliekvillc. Neal’s dashing manner 
was woll reflected in the name Gharcoal Sketches, and 
Willis’s elaborate sprightlincss was curiously styled 
Dashes at lute with a Free Pencil. Effective titles 
for popular hooks have been Moby Dick, Ten Nights 
in a Bar-Room, The Wide Wide World, Alone, An 
Old-Fashioned Girl, Ginx’s Baby, and The Innocents 
Abroad. In dramatic literature the especial necessity 
for efleetive and striking titles has been felt from the 
earliest times. An ancient Hindoo play was called 
the Toy«<’art, and the first comedy in the. English 
language Gammer (baton's Needle; in later times 
there have been The Broken Heart, Every Man in Ins 
Humor, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, She Stoops to 
(Jonqiter, ami, still more recently, Money, Still Waters 
Bun Deep, Loudon Assurance,The Last Man, Delicate 
Ground, Extremes,The Marble Heart, and a multitude 
of others equally suited for effect upon a hand-hill or 
display on a poster. In periodical Literature the same, 
dilliculty has been experienced as in the selection of 
titles for hooks. The, first review was styled the 
Journal des Savans, hut was compelled to counteract 
the. unfavorable impression conveyed by its title by 
explaining that even the humblestJaborer could find 
profit, and pleasure in perusing its pages; the sub¬ 
sequent titles of The. Tatler, Spectator, Rambler, 
Idler, t younger, and (kmnoisseur cannot bo regarded as 
especially suitable selections, and the sunn* objection 
is applicable to such indefinite titles as Blackwood, 
Edinburgh, the Two Work Is, and the North American. 
Recently the same endeavor after efleet has been dis¬ 
played among periodicals in adopting such names as 
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Household Words, All the Year Round, Every Satur- 
day Temple Bar, London Society, and the Atlantic 
and Overland Monthlies. The magazines, however, 
still generally preserve titles made from the names 
of the proprietors,, as Harper’s, Lippincott’s, and 
Scribner’s Magazines. In newspapers, in every 
country, titles have been used equivalent to Mercury, 
Courant, Times, Tidings, News, News Letter, Journal, 
Gazette, Sun, Messenger, Post, Advertiser, Chronicle, 
Ledger, Post-Boy, Herald, Press, Telegraph, Register, 
and other expressions for a periodical compendium 
of news. The fondness for certain names is illustrated 
by the fact that among the newspapers of London, in 
1870, there were thirty which contained in the title 
the word Gazette, twenty-eight using the word Jour- 
nal, twenty-five News, twenty-two Times, fifteen 
Chronicle, and fifteen the word Review. 

Title-Page.—The page of a book, generally the 
first, devoted to a full statement of its title, together 
with the names of the author and publisher, and the 
year of publication. It is one of the most difficult 
tasks of a tasteful typographer to set up a good title- 
page. For general directions on this subject, see 
Display of Type. The American Printer makes 
the following valuable suggestions: 

As men whom nature puts in the fore-front of all 
other men are noted for an intellectual simplicity of 
life and style, so the title-page, that heralds all the 
inner pages of a book, should be printed in a style of 
elegance severe and unadorned: no fancy type, except 
a line of Scribe Text, or Old English,—no italics, 
unless perchance a single-line motto in Pearl caps,— 
no bold-face type, nor Antique, nor Gothic,—but 
plain, clear, light-faced letters, that seem the embodi¬ 
ment of the soul of thought. All experienced print¬ 
ers incline to this simple style; but publishers some¬ 
times interfere with this province of art, legitimate 
only to a typographer, and insist on the indulgence 
of a taste which certainly owes no allegiance to any 
of the laws of beauty ; and the printer or stercotypor 
who executes the book receives credit for a title-page 
which he would fain utterly repudiate. 

We add a few hints which may assist the learner. 
1st. Plaving divided the title into lines, and de¬ 
cided upon the size of type suitable lor the principal 
one, begin by composing those of the second and 
third class, both in ascending and descending order. 
2d. Avoid having two lines of equal length to follow 
or come in contact with each other. 3. Catch-words 
should be set on a very reduced scale, and propor¬ 
tioned according to the strength of the preceding and 
succeeding lines; for bold catch-words detract from 
the general effect of the title. 4. Close attention 
should be given to those title-pages which are 
acknowledged to be displayed with true taste and 
judgment. 

Authors should endeavor to make their title-pages 
as concise as possible; for a crowded title can never 
be displayed with elegance or taste. 

Toasts.—Sentiments or names of persons, coun¬ 
tries, officials, etc., in whose honor a company is 


invited to drink. A few toasts, ottered on 
occasions in honor of printing and those eoi 
with different branches of the art, are given h 
Printers, Publishers, and Proprietors— -May 
ever throw a wet blanket upon the other, to < 
the good impression which, when united and 
nious, they always make upon the world. 

The Military— May the shooting-stick of the 
render obsolete the shooting-stick of the soldic 
The Printer— The master of all trades. 11 
the farmer with his Hoe, the. carpenter with hi 
and the mason with setting: up tall columns; ] 
passes the lawyer and doctor in attending to hi 
and beats the parson in the management of tie 
The Editor and the Laict/er —The devil is s 
with the copy of the former, but rotpiires the < 
of the latter. 

The Triple Brotherhoo< A -•( 1 uten berg, Fm 
Schoetter, whose genius gave to their age the t\ 
the press, enabling us of the present to hold e 
nion with the soul of the past. Let Time, 
waves his pinions over the ages to come, trails, 
history of our now uncounted brotherhood, h 
that may give fire to the mind, eloquence 
tongue, and friendship, freedom, and morals 
universal heart of mankind. 

The National Typographical Pit am The 
chain that hinds the press-gang of the nation. 

(binposiforx --Bet ter off whim they stud; to j 
rule than when they attempt to rut a swell da 
The Printers —May their social position rise 
and higher until it takes a stand as noble as 
they represent. 

The Newspaper ('orrc&pondent He phot< 
everything, analyzes everything, epitomizes 
thing, is welcomed everywhere, is dead headed 
world, and experts to he in the next. 

The Press . The tongue of nation * the te 

tyrants. 

Movable 7)//#'-*-May they ever move omvani 
vanguard of human rights, anti aid in eh wain 
kind to the highest destiny which humanity is < 
of reaching. 

The Editor—The helmsman of piddle opitttt 
Tyjie and Ini: -Bullets fur the upholder* of 
ism-ointment for the eyen of Ignorance, Mi 
be everywhere dispensed and everywhere Mice. 

The Printers* «The greatest of scholars, fi 
have had all the books of the world at their 
ends. 

Pnion^* As wise for Printers as for States, 
Oar Fathers in the Art They htulded \\W 
they knew; they founded an Order that * 
honored when the claims of noble birth dudl 
gotten. 

The Graphic Arts and their t 

Bemmth the rule of tm*» rttfnvly m , 
The jam is mightier the ,***.»', t. 

Token.—This word wm formerly used to de 
ten quires or half a retun of paper, tty si an 
now construed to mean two hundred and fifty 
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by others, two hundred and forty sheets; and in Eng¬ 
land it signifies half a ream of perfect paper, or two 
hundred and fifty-eight sheets. 

De Vinne, in his Price List, objects to the use of 
the word by printers in dealings with customers, on 
account of its ambiguity. He says, In New York, 
token means two hundred and fifty or two hundred 
and forty impressions; in New England it means five 
hundred or four hundred and eighty impressions. 
To a customer the word is unintelligible; its meaning 
and use as a unit of calculation are explained and 
defended with difficulty. He is puzzled when told 
that two hundred and fifty impressions are one token, 
and that two hundred * and seventy-five impressions 
are two tokens, and is aggrieved if charged double 
or nearly double price for twenty-five added impres¬ 
sions. 

Token-Sheet. —In wetting paper, the last sheet 
of each token is often doubled down, so that the cor¬ 
ner projects; this projecting sheet marks the division 
of the pile into tokens, and is styled the token- 
sheet. 

Tome. —A word adopted into English from the 
Latin, to express the word volume, and generally 
applied to classic works, and to the ponderous books 
of the early printers. 

Topic. —The subject or theme of a discourse or 
writing; in rhetoric, an axiom, or a general head to 
which the author refers all the proofs adduced in his 
essays,—generally used in the plural. 

Tops. —In piling away the printed sheets of a 
work, after they have been dried, the warehouseman 
of English printing-offices takes a few sheets of each 
signature, and lays them at the top of the pile; these 
are called Tops, and enable him, with little trouble, 
to deliver copies of all signatures printed, when they 
are required, without having to take down all the 
piles. 

Tornasius, John, or Detournes.—An eminent 
printer and bookseller of Lyons, France, and head of 
the family of typographers generally known in France 
as the Detournes, who for two hundred and forty 
years maintained a distinguished reputation as print¬ 
ers in the cities of Geneva and Lyons. John Tor¬ 
nasius, the first printer of the name, studied his art 
under Sebastian Gryphius, and established an office 
for himself in Lyons in 1540. His publications were 
remarkable for correctness, and were usually preceded 
by dedications and prefaces written by himself in the 
Latin language. He was for some years King’s 
Printer, continuing so till his death in 1564. His 
business was continued by his son, John Tornasius or 
Detournes, who was also King’s Printer at Lyons. 
His editions were remarkably correct and elegant, and 
he had acquired a well-deserved celebrity, when in 
1585 he was compelled to leave France and find 
refuge in Geneva on account of his Protestantism. 
He was very successful in his new home, being made a 
member of the Council of Two Hundred, in 1604, and 
continued to print in that city until his death in 1615. 
The remarkable inferiority of the paper used in 


Geneva detracted much from the appearance of the 
works which he published in that city. His descend¬ 
ants continued as printers and. booksellers in Geneva, 
and in 1726 John James and James Detournes pur¬ 
chased the stock of a famous firm of booksellers in 
Lyons, and obtained permission, notwithstanding their 
Protestantism, to return to that city. They still 
retained their printing establishment in Geneva, but 
resided in Lyons, and in 1740 Wolff dedicated his 
work entitled Monumenta Typographica to them, as 
the oldest printing and bookselling house in Europe. 
The sons of John and James Detournes, having 
acquired considerable wealth, sold their establishments 
in 1780, and retired from the profession in which their 
family had been engaged for nearly two centuries and 
a half. 

Torquemada, Tomas de.— Famous as the 
organizer of the Spanish Inquisition. Torquemada 
was born in Valladolid in 1420, and became a devotee 
of the severe order of the Dominicans. Possessing 
extraordinary ability, he rose rapidly to distinction, 
and was the Administrator of the monastery of Su- 
biaco, near Lome, when his attention was so strongly 
attracted to the advantages of the new art of printing 
that he used his personal influence with the monks 
to make them unite in inviting Sweynheim and Pan- 
nartz, two German printers, to that monastery. An 
undated Donatus, or Latin Grammar, is supposed to 
have been the first work, printed in 1464, and the first 
dated book was the Institutes of Lactantius of 1465. 
In this work a new and remarkably fine style of Greek 
letter was used, and it is probable that the printers 
received efficient assistance from the monks in work¬ 
ing the press. The German printers remained in the 
monastery only three years, and then removed to 
Rome under the patronage of the Pope, probably at 
the instance of Torquemada, who thus became the 
real instrument of the introduction of Printing into 
Italy, and probably one of the influential improvers 
of the art, especially by the assistance furnished to 
Sweynheim in producing the type in which he aban¬ 
doned the shapes used by Schoeffer and imitated the 
Italian writing of the period. Torquemada subse¬ 
quently became Inquisitor-General of Spain in 1484, 
and died in 1498. 

Tory, orTorinus, Geoffroy — A Parisian printer 
of the sixteenth century, distinguished for the artistic 
perfection of his work, and for his book, entitled 
Champ Fleury, published in 1526, in which he pro¬ 
posed a systematic method of producing uniformity 
and beauty in the shape of the letters. Tory was born 
in 1480, of poor parents, in the province of Berry, 
but fortunately obtained patronage which enabled 
him to attend the best schools in the neighborhood. 
He afterwards traveled in Italy, where he had 
admirable opportunities for pursuing his studies. In 
1505 he began his literary career in Paris by issuing 
Pomponius Mela, a work dedicated to a member 
of the Privy Chamber of Francis I. The work was 
published by Jean Petit, and it is probable that the 
influence of its patron obtained for Tory the position 
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of instructor in the Collegium Du Plessis. He after¬ 
wards prepared iEneas Sylvius and other works for 
Henry Stephens the elder. Having a special fond¬ 
ness for art, Tory began to practice wood-engraving, 
and finally relinquished his professorship in order 
to pursue the study of art in Italy. Here he became 
much interested in printing, and, in order to meet his 
expenses, supported himself by miniature-pamtmg, 
then much used in the adornment of manuscripts 
and printed hooks. As a wood-engraver, he was 
soon recognized as one of the chief artists of his time; 
and the plates marked with the cross of Lorraine, 
and ascribed to him, are now considered worthy 
of the first place in every choice collection. His 
excellent manner was imitated by other wood-engrav¬ 
ers, and he is regarded as head of a school of art. 
Tory was admitted to membership in the guild or cor¬ 
poration of booksellers, which also included the 
illuminators and wood-engravers, and, as a means of 
introducing his special style into the adornment of 
books, he engraved initials, characters, and borders 
for Simon de Colines. The Books of Hours offered at 
that time a profitable opportunity for fine illustration; 
and a Book of Hours of the Virgin, published by 
Simon de Colines and signed in full with the name 
of Geoffroy Tory, shows that the artist was acquainted 
with all the resources of his art. The style of the 
arabesques is drawn from the finest classic forms, 
while the supple grace of the figures shows the influ¬ 
ence of French taste. 

Tory is also supposed to have engraved the elegant 
antique script used by Henry Stephens. The active 
intellect of Tory led him to consider that the undue 
pre-eminence given by scholars to the Greek and Latin 
languages was producing a disastrous effect upon the 
vernacular of his own country, and the result of his 
considerations upon this topic was the publication, in 
1526, of a remarkably original work, styled Champ 
Fleury. The book was divided into three parts. 
The first of these parts contained a dissertation upon 
the proper use of language. The second treated of 
the origin of capital letters, and instituted a curious 
and fantastic comparison between them and the 
true proportions of the human face ami frame, 
with a series of ingenious wood-cuts to illustrate the 
theory. The third part contained accurate drawings 
of the letters, produced upon a species of chart or 


faces of type thus produced were used until 
close of the eighteenth century. 

The Champ Fleury also attracted general 
to the proper use, in French, of the accer 
trophe, and marks of punctuation, result! 
remarkable and immediate improvement in 
ral appearance of the national typogrup 
publication of this work won for its author 
of King’s Printer, from the scholarly Frnmd 
despite his especial devotion to the (treek 1 
recognized the value of such labors in tin- f 
of the vernacular as an additional mark <d di 
Tory was elected one of the sworn hook 
the University of Paris, ami although th< 
number, twenty-four, was already lull, an ;i 
or extra membership was provided in hU 
be held by him during his life, ami to *-\f» 
death. The richly illustrated Books of IT 
fished by Tory are distinguished by a eomLi 
antique art with French grace, and an ahsu 
of the. prevalent Gothic method of nruumrn 
publication in 1566 introduced his muj 
system of orthography, the improvements t 
of capitals being especially marked* Tory d 
this time, and his widow completed and pot 
1565 a remarkably fine edition of Ihodom* 
which he had commenced. 

Totem.—'The picture used hy the A tiierim 
as the symbol of an individual or a family* 1 1 
ing a rude, species of picture-writing or liter* 

Tour.—A journey of observation, in w In* 
places are visited. Tin* worth tour and !? 
frequently used in the titles of works of fra 
Tracing-Paper. Paper made trau »|m 
used in copying drawings or eogravimen 
modes of manufacturing it are adopted, amo 
are the. following: 

Moisten a sheet of paper with hctutttv, n\ 
with a sponge. The paper becomes temporal 
parent, ami lines may he tractsl through it,, 
hours tlie benzine evaporates, and the pa 

becomes opaque. 

A permanent tracing-paper can he itiadr l 
with the aid of gentle heat, an ounce of 4 

sam and a quarter of si pint of spirits of n 
and washing one side of the paper with rho 

Tract. —A short os my upon .some 


diagram, in the form of a square, divided into ten lines, jeet, generally religion q and usually pnnU 


perpendicular and transverse, making one hundred 
square compartments, upon which circles drawn hy 
the compass served to produce the exact shape of the 
letters. This division of the book also treated of the 
pronunciation of peoples of different districts and na¬ 
tions, and presented a large number of alphabets of 
various kinds, as well as fanciful letters in arabesque, 
etc. The result of this work was an immediate anti 
complete revolution in French typography and orthog¬ 
raphy—the abandonment of the Gothic and the adop¬ 
tion of a new cut of antique type. Robert ^Stephens 
forsook the shapes favored by his father, and Simon 
de Colines introduced essential alterations, and the 


of some one. of the smaller hook* such, 

Tragedy. -A dramatic composition, tr| 
human passions or nai^furf lines in .mef* 4 n 
to excite horror, pity, or indignation, and 
applied to a drama written in a lofty hH 
to regular rules, and ending with soiur v* 
terrible, catastrophe. 

Tragi-Comedy. >\ dramatic writing * 

the characteristics of comedy and trayoT ( 
to some critics, all tin* plays of * 

Merry Wives of Winder, arc deo’ido* I 4 
head, on account of the intermingling 14" 
with serious incidents. The strict rulc.i of 
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drama, advocated by some French and German 
authors, have, however, never been adopted in Eng¬ 
land and America, where tragedies are generally 
diversified by the introduction of some humorous 
character or incident. 

Transcript—A copy,—generally applied to a 
copy of words; frequently used as the title of a news¬ 
paper, to imply that the news conveyed is a faithful 
copy or rehearsal of the events described. 

Transfer.—In engraving, a mode of placing a 
• picture on a plate, so that the lines may be engraved 
without being drawn by the artist, the copy being 
made by a species of off-setting. 

Transfer-Paper.—A species of paper used in 
copying-presses, and in lithography for transferring 
impressions. 

Translation—The rendering of a literary work 
from one language into another. This is performed 
by two methods,—either by an exact substitution of 
one word for another, precisely equivalent, forming 
what is called a literal translation, or by selecting 
such terms and expressions as produce a similar effect 
in another language. Thus, the line of Aristophanes, 
literally translated, They scolded like bakers’ wives, 
would, in conformity to an English phrase, be better 
translated, They scolded like fish-women. 

Transpose.—When letters, words, lines, or pages 
of printed matter are not in proper order, compositors 
are directed to transpose them to their true position, 
the proof-reader’s mark, in such cases, being tr., an 
abbreviation of transpose. 

Travels.—A work containing an account of the 
occurrences of a journey, and the observations made 
thereupon by the author,—used as a general term for 
a large division of publications, styled books of travel. 

Treatise.—An elaborate essay or disquisition of 
considerable length, generally restricted to scientific 
works. 

Trialogne.—A discourse in which three persons 
are engaged, as distinguished from dialogue, or a dis¬ 
course between two, and-a monologue, or soliloquy. 

Trilogy.—A work, usually a drama, consisting of 
three parts, each of which is complete in itself, 
although forming a constituent portion of the whole. 
The dramas of iEschylus and Shakspeare’s Henry 
YI. are examples. 

Trio.—A musical composition" for three parts. 
Triphthong, Trigram, or Trigraph.—Three 
letters united in one sound, as in the English word 
eye, or as eau in beau. 

Triplet.—A form of verse in which three sequent 
lines conclude with the same rhyme; as, 

Is ever a lament begun 

By any mourner under sun, 

Which e’er it endeth suits but one ? 

Triptych.—A writing-tablet made in three leaves, 
so that the two outer ones fold over the middle one, 
forming a book. This classic shape of tablet was one 
of the earliest models of the modern book or volume, 
and was adopted to preserve the face of the wax from 
injury. Pictures were formerly painted upon panels 


in the same manner, the middle one being usually the 
principal scene, and the lateral ones intended to 
accompany or explain it. 

Trite. That which has become hackneyed or 
commonplace from over-use; often applied to phrases 
of speech. 

Trisyllable.—A word containing three syllables. 

Tri-weekly.—Occurring three times a week; 
frequently applied to newspapers published at such 
intervals. 

Trochee.—A measure in versification, consisting 
of feet of two syllables, the first long and the second 
short; as. 

But a t-ouble weighed upon her, 

And perplexed her night and morn. 

Trope.—Literally, a phrase or expression turned 
from its proper meaning or use, in order to give fresh¬ 
ness or emphasis to the style. The figures called 
metaphor, allegory, metonymy, etc. are classed as 
tropes. 

Turnebus, Adrian.—Ring’s Printer in Paris, for 
a few years, about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and regarded as the greatest scholar of his age! 
Turnebus is believed to have descended from an 
English family named Turnbull, who altered their 
name in France to Tournbeuf, occasionally written 
Turaebe, and at a later period, by the family of the 
printer, to Turnebu. Turnebus was born in Nor¬ 
mandy in 1512. When nine years of age he was 
taken to Paris, where he became, even in his boy¬ 
hood, widely known for his proficiency in the learned 
languages. His prefaces, annotations, commentaries, 
and criticisms upon classic authors exhibited such a 
rare combination of vast learning with fine judgment, 
that the German professors at a late date recognized 
his remarkable superiority by touching their caps in 
respect at the mention of his name. De Thou men¬ 
tions that in his youth he had been once in the 
presence of Turnebus, whose appearance made such 
an impression upon his mind that his image recurred 
to his memory repeatedly in after-life; and Montaigne 
gives a similar tribute in saying that his vast learning 
was absolutely free from pedantry, and that his man¬ 
ner was affable, his speech prompt and genial, his 
decisions rapid, and his judgment accurate. Turne- 
bus’s great book was the Adversaria, a work upon 
criticism, pronounced by De Thou as worthy of 
immortality. It was published in three volumes, the 
first appearing in 1564, and the last in 1573. Turne¬ 
bus held the Greek professorship at Paris, and his 
interest in Greek literature led him to accept the 
position of King’s Printer, and with the assistance of 
William Morel he published several Greek works of 
singular beauty, which are esteemed very highly, by 
book-collectors. He died in 1565. 

Turned Letters.—Types placed in such a posi¬ 
tion that their feet instead of their face are printed. 
When matter runs upon sorts, such as capitals, 
figures, signs, etc., and a character is thu3 exhausted 
before the case is empty, it is usual to put in the 
composing-stick a type of the thickness of the one 
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lacking, so that an impression is taken of the feet 
instead of the face, thus, H ™ ”, in proof, and that 
the peculiar appearance caused may direct the atten¬ 
tion of the compositor to the necessity of putting the 
proper type in the place temporarily occupied by its 
substitute, after necessary sorts are procured from a 
type-foundry or by distribution. 

Turn Over.—In England, an apprentice, espe¬ 
cially one connected with the printing business, who, 
after serving for a short time with one employer, and 
before the completion of his apprenticeship, obtains 
a situation with another master-printer. 

Turtle.—The bed of Hoe's fast Rotary Printing 
Machine, in which the forms of daily newspapers are 
made up. It is divided into sections corresponding 
to the number of pages to be printed, each forming 
the arc of a circle, which are removed from the press 
to the composing-room to have the type made up in 
them and transferred back to the press when the 
forms are to be printed. The turtle and its append¬ 
ages constitute one of the most ingenious, interesting, 
and important inventions devised to facilitate fast 
printing. 

Twelve-mo.—A sheet of paper folded so as to 
make twelve leaves, or twenty-four pages. 

Twenty-four-mo.—A sheet of paper folded into 
twenty-four leaves, or forty-eight pages. 

Twenty-mo.—A sheet of paper folded so as to 
make twenty leaves, or forty pages. 

Two-line Letters.—Fonts of capitals that are 
equal to two bodies of any specific-sized type. They 
embrace Two-line Agate, Two-line Nonpareil, Two- 
line Minion, Two-line Brevier, Two-line Bourgeois, 
Two-line Long Primer, Two-line Small Pica, Two- 
line English, and Two-line Great Primer; and are 
used for lines in tables and jobs, and frequently as 
the initial letters of chapters and advertisements. 

Tying up a Pag©.— See Page, (Tying tjp a). 

Tympan.—1. In hand-presses, a frame covered 
with linen cloth, silk, parchment, or other material, 
according to the character of the work to be done, on 
which the sheet of paper to be printed is placed. 
This is the outer tympan; the inner tympan fits into 
it; and Detween the two, blankets and making-ready 
sheets are placed. 2. In many varieties of automatic 
or power-presses the substance upon which the paper 
to be printed is laid is called the tympan, and India- 
rubber cloth, a woolen blanket, calendered printing- 
paper, pasteboard, packing, or a combination of these 
or other materials, is employed. (See Blankets, 
Making Beady, and Press-Work.) 

Tympan-Hooks.—Small hooks fixed on the 
upper side of the outer tympan of hand-presses, which 
assist in keeping the inner tympan in its place. 

Tympan-Joints.—The joints by which the outer 
tympan of hand-presses is attached to the carriage 
on which it works. 

Tympan-Sheet.—A sheet of paper pasted on 
the tympan of the hand-presses by the corners, 
as a mark by which to lay the sheets even in work¬ 
ing. 


Tyndale, or Tindall, William.—The translator 
and publisher of the first Bible in the English lan¬ 
guage, for which he was strangled and burned at the 
stake in Brabant, in 1536, under a law promulgated 
by the Emperor of Germany, and at the instance and 
with the assistance of Henry VIII. of England, the 
College of Louvain, and the clergy and magistracy of 
Brussels. William Tyndale was a descendant of the 
Barons of Tindale; he was born in Gloucestershire 
about 1484, and was educated at Oxford, where he 
officiated for some time as a tutor. He afterwards 
took orders as a priest at Cambridge. While acting 
as an instructor at Bristol, he became interested in 
the works of the Reformers, especially in those of 
Erasmus, and, finding himself an object of suspicion, 
began a life of wandering by seeking the freer oppor¬ 
tunities of London. In this city he commenced the 
translation of the New Testament, but, fearing for his 
personal safety, removed to Hamburg, where he com¬ 
pleted his task. He visited Luther in Saxony, and 
is supposed to have had parts of the Testament printed 
at various places. He finally found a safe residence 
among the English Reformers at Antwerp, with the 
advantages of a free press, and here his first edition 
of fifteen hundred copies was completed in 1526, by 
Richard Grafton. The book was a duodecimo, with¬ 
out title-page, and contained no name, date, or place 
by which its printer or editor could be discovered. 
It* consisted of 350 leaves, besides an address To the 
Beder, and a list of The Errours committed in the 
Prentynge. The marginal notes which were after¬ 
wards printed were in this edition in manuscript, 
and, # the initial letters were handsomely gilt and 
illuminated. The books were burned publicly at St, 
Paul's Cross, London, in the same year, by Tunstall, 
Bishop of London, who was so energetic in the pur¬ 
chase and collection of them that only one copy is 
now known to exist. The public destruction of the 
books attracted so much attention, that some Dutch 
printers hastily prepared two editions of inferior 
style, with the aid of George Joye, an English refu¬ 
gee, and published them in 1527. Tyndale also 
prepared a second edition at Antwerp in 1534. In 
Brussels, Tyndale’s translations were interdicted 
under the severest penalties, and by a public ordi¬ 
nance all persons possessing copies, who did not 
deliver them to the public officers to be burned, were 
condemned to death. A similar law was enforced in 
England, and many persons suffered death on the 
charge of purchasing, possessing, selling, reading, or 
hearing them read. The Emperor Charles V. issued 
a like order in 1546. 

Tyndale also completed a translation of the Penta¬ 
teuch, but on his way to Hamburg by sea the ship 
was wrecked and the manuscript lost. He recom¬ 
menced his task immediately, and with the assistance 
of Miles Coverdale completed it in a short time. 
The book was published in small octavo, and from 
the different types used appears to have been printed 
| at various presses. Some copies bear the imprint of 
I Hans Luft, 1530, at Marlborough in Hesse, a ficti- 
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tious name for the town of Warburg. Tyndale after¬ 
wards translated the Prophecy of Jonas. He was 
repeatedly invited to England, but he wisely refused 
to comply. John Fryth, who had assisted him in the 
publication of 1526, ventured to visit England, and 
was burned for heresy at Smithfield in 1533. Tyn- 
dale’s other assistant, William K.oye, was also burned 
in Portugal, and Tyndale suffered completion of his 
martyrdom just ten years after his first publication, 
and near the scene of his early labors. The edition 
of 1526 was reprinted verbatim in 1836, by George 
OfFor, of London, and published by Bagster. 

Type.—1. A raised character, such as a letter, 
mark, or sign, cast in metal or cut in wood, of such 
dimensions and proportions that it is adapted for use 
in printing. 2. Types in general,—as the whole 
quantity of letters in a font, collectively. 

Different Parts of a Type. —Different parts of a type 
are designated as the face, the counter, the beard, the 
shoulder, the shank or body, the pin mark, the nick, 
the groove, and the feet. It is worthy of note that a 
considerable portion of this nomenclature is similar 
to names applied to the human frame. The face b 
is the part from which an impree- 
sion is taken, and various por- 
mSmk c tions of its surface are called stem, |Hj|i 
ceriph, and kern. The straight |j|| 
flat stroke of a straight letter is a If I 
stem; the fine lines at the top and I 
bottom of a letter are ceriphs; and 1 IS 
a projection over the shank or J IP 
body, like that at the top of the 89 
- letter f, is a kern. The counter is 
the space between the lines of the face. The lower 
portion of a type, on which it is supported whenever 
it is doing service as part of composed matter, is 
divided by a groove, ( e ) made by the type-dresser, 
and, probably on account of this division, is called 
the feet instead of the foot. The nick ( d) is a hollow 
cast in the shanks or bodies of type, one or more 
nicks being inserted in various fonts, and their 
position being varied. While the nick in all Amer¬ 
ican and English type is always cast on the same 
side as the bottom of the letter, and while the 
number and position of the nicks used in any one 
font are uniform, a wide diversity is purposely made 
in the number and position of the nicks of different 
fonts of letter. (See Nicks). In England the body 
of the letter is called the shank. This word is not 
in general use in the United States, but it serves a 
good purpose in drawing a clear distinction between 
the sizes of type established by the respective stand¬ 
ards and the metal which supports the face of a 
letter. By some writers that portion of the top ot a 
type not occupied by the face is called the shoulder, 
while others call this part of a type the beard. The 
true system seems to be to call that portion of the 
type directly opposite c in the accompanying engrav¬ 
ing, the shoulder; while that portion represented by 
ruled lines which runs up from the shoulder to the 
face is the beard. The pin mark is a small circular 


indentation on the side of the shank, near the face 
made in the process of manufacture by a small pin’ 
which forms part of a type-casting machine. 

Type-metal .—The component parts of type-metal 
have varied considerably at different periods; even 
at the present day they vary in different foundries; 
and in any given foundry metal of different degrees 
of hardness is employed in manufacturing type of 
various sizes. Lead is now, and always has been, the 
principal ingredient of metallic type, but, as it is too 
soft for durability, various alloys, such as iron, steel, 
brass, tin, copper, and antimony, have been employed 
from time to time. In the seventeenth century types 
were made, in England, of lead hardened with iron 
stub nails, mingled with antimony, twenty-five pounds 
of lead mixed with three pounds of iron and anti¬ 
mony, mingled together, being used to make twenty- 
eight pounds of type-metal. In Germany, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century, type-metal con¬ 
sisted of steel, iron, copper, brass, tin, lead, and 
antimony. A modern French writer described French 
as a compound of lead and regulus of 
antimony, melted together in various proportions, 
the most usual being eighty pounds of lead added to 
twenty pounds of regulus of antimony already melted; 
but for small characters, requiring a greater degree 
of hardness, seventy-five pounds of lead were com¬ 
bined with twenty-five pounds of regulus of anti¬ 
mony; and for unusually large type the proportions 
were eighty-five pounds of lead and fifteen pounds of 
regulus of antimony. He considered it highly im¬ 
portant that only the purest regulus of antimony, or 
that which is freest from sulphur, should be em¬ 
ployed ; because, when there was an intermixture of 
sulphur, that substance acted upon the lead, giving it 
a dull appearance, and causing the letters to become 
brittle and lose their force. He also suggested that 
tin added to the lead and antimony insured a much 
greater degree of hardness; and tin now almost 
always forms part of type-metal. 

Various alloys, used in various proportions, are 
employed in different type-foundries at the present 
day, the exact combinations being trade secrets. 
Lead, antimony and tin seem to be universal ingre¬ 
dients, while copper is sometimes added. One 
composition, which is especially hard, consists of fifty 
parts of lead, twenty-five of tin, and twenty-five of 
antimony. In another, known as Didot’s metal, one 
part of copper is added to three each of lead, tin, and 
antimony. It is said that a new type-metal has been 
made in Humboldt county, Nevada, by separating 
silver from one of the ores of that region, leaving a 
compound consisting of about thirty parts of lead and 
seventy parts of antimony. Type-foundries frequently 
designate by different names the various qualities of 
metal used in manufacturing type of different sizes, 
etc. They may be known in one foundry as ordinary 
metal, hard metal, and extra-hard metal; and in 
other foundries they may be divided into four or five 
grades, which are sometimes designated by the names 
of various sizes of type. Comparatively soft metal 
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is generally used for spaces, quads, leads, slugs, and 
very large type, while a harder metal is used for small 
-type. A slight variation in the metal used in a given 
font of type is also sometimes caused by the difficulty 
of maintaining a thorough and uniform fusion of all 
the ingredients during the entire process of casting. 

Bodies of Type .—The various sizes or bodies of type 
are represented by the specimens given below: 

BRILLIANT: 

alH’d<*fgUijMmnopqtratuYWxy8 ABCDEI'OHIJKLMNOmSTUVWXYZ 

DIAMOND: 

abcdefgliijklmnopqratuvwxyz ABODEFGHIJKLMN OPQR8TU V WX Y % 

PEARL: 

afocdefgMjklmnopqrstuvwJcyz ABCPEI’GHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXY % 
AGATE: 

akcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz ABCDEFGIIIJKLMNOFQHSTUV 
NONPAREIL: 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstiiYwxyz ABCDEMIIIJKLMN0PQR8T 
MINION: 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz ABODEFGHIJKLMN 

BREVIER: 

abcdefgbijklmnopqrstuvwxyz ABODEFGHIJK LM 

BOURGEOIS: 

abed efghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz A RODEPG111J 

LONG PRIMER: 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz ABCDI5F( i 

SMALL PICA: 

abcdefghij klmnopqrstuvwxyz ABCI3K F 

PICA: 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz ABC 

ENGLISH: 

abcdefghij klmnopqrstuvwxyz A 

GREAT PRIMER; 

abcdefghijldmnopqrstuvw 

Tlie larger Roman letters (used generally on hand 
bills and posters) vary materially in the style of tin* 
faces—the sizes are as follows: 


seven-, eight-, nine-, ten-, eleven-, and tweive-li ue 
Pica, while the larger sizes of wood Later extend t 0 
one hundred and fifty-lines Piea. The American 
names for type eon form substantially to the EngU^ 
names, except that a size between Nonpareil and 
Pearl, first made about lSziM, is called Ruby \ n 
England and Agate in the Tutted States; and a size 
between Nonpareil and Minion is known in England 
as Emerald and in this country as Mlnmnette. 

titan dart! of The exact dimensions of the 

bodies of type ami their relation to one another con¬ 
stitute what is termed the standard; ami while there k 
an approximation in the standards used in American 
type-foundries, they do not exactly conform to 
another,—so that while all the Minion, Brevier, Bour¬ 
geois, or Long Primer made at one foundry eon form 
it) the special standard of that establishment, these 
types are not precisely of the same size as the types of 
corresponding names made at many other American 
foundries, A diversity of tins description originated 
in England years ago, partly on account of the desire 
of some printers to obtain type ditiering slightly in 
size from all other type; and, although this diversity 
has been partially corrected in England, it lias been 
widened in American foundries, English founders 
agree, with one exception, that tin* Pica shall be one- 
sixth of an inch ; that two Nonpareils shall be equal 
to one Pica, two Pearls to one Long Primer* two 
Diamonds to a Bourgeon; but beyond this there is 
no relation between one body and another, anil each 
founder differs from his fellows in the exart size of 
the types called by the respective names. Tin* Ideal 
English standard was stated by Hansard, half a cen¬ 
tury ago, to mnsbt of the following number of tuns 
or lines in a foot; 

Tamm 


PARAGON: ! 

abcdefghijklmnop | 

DOUBLE SMALL PICA: * I 

abcdefghijklmn I 

DOUBLE PICA: i 

abcdefghijklm | 

DOUBLE ENGLISH: ’ 

abcdefghijklm 

DOUBLE GREAT PRIMER: I 

abcdefghij 

CANON: 

abedef 


Two line Double Pica, k 3ij 
Two dine f treat Primer it # | 

Two dine Ettglrili ..,**.* *U 
Two line Pinm,,,,,,,,,, If * 

Double Pica,H‘i 

Paragon .TIJ 

f treat Primer all 

KnglLb,t*I 

Pica,.. H| 

famuli Lni. . Af 

Lorn? Puttier,, xG 

BottfgroL ,, M1 , v ind| 

Brevier, ,, ,1 t:i| 

Minion ,,,,,,, |;?s 

Nonpareil,, ... I |d 

PeailI;s 

Diamond,. . ,,, ,'.K< 

This stniidaid L ip»t now tr q^etr f I s however, and 

an Idea of the cubing dtvr* nto i L'twren various 

American foundries, and m* $*#**$* Buclumu and Eng¬ 
lish founds ie.«, may D* form*'4 to no t«n f jblr appended 
to the article «m Pramoini^vi *4' I 1 vim, 


The larger sizes of metal type are rated by their 
relation to Pica, being known as four-, five-, six**, 


lit Primer, uniformity lot* from r/UablDlied, A 
modern English writer, imnlut with the subject, 

ways; 
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Many years ago, by common consent of the print¬ 
ers, through their Trade Council, the Chambre des 
Imprimeurs, a definite standard was adopted, and the 
founders are obliged to conform to the rules laid 
down, so that, from whatever source obtained, the 
type of a given body is of uniform dimensions. The 
evil of the want of such a system was recognized and 
remedied even as early as 1730. Fournier, in estab¬ 
lishing his foundry, determined to put an end to the 
confusion that then prevailed among the French 
founders, as in our own. The plan he adopted is the 
basis of that which now universally prevails. He 
took two inches as his standard measure, which he 
called his Prototype, and divided these into twelve 
parts, which he called lines, and each of these again 
into twelve parts, which he named Points, thus form¬ 
ing one hundred and forty-four divisions. To apply 
this in practice, he assigned to each body a definite 
number of Points. Thus, the body Cicero, corre¬ 
sponding to our Pica, was twelve points, and it was 
rendered exactly of these dimensions by laying twelve 
Cicero types on the two-inch standard, and dressing 
them until they exactly fitted the required space. 
Nonpareil, half a Cicero, was six points: so that in 
dressing this body twenty-four had to be made to fill 
the Prototype. Leads were made to a certain number 
of points; and thus any body worked with another 
without justification. Fournier’s standard is still that 
used in the Imprimerie Imperiale, but it was modified 
by Didot, who adopted as his Prototype—or Typome- 
tre, as it has since been called—a definite portion of 
the metre, and thus brought type-founders under the 
French decimal system of measurement. 

An English compositor who had worked as a jour¬ 
neyman in a Parisian printing-office furnished the 
following description of the French system and its 
practical workings to a London typographical journal: 

The French have taken the Pica and divided it 
into twelve parts, called points; and, having discarded 
the old names, they call the type after the number of 
points it contains: thus, Nonpareil is six, and Long 
Primer is nine. The leads and rules are named in the 
same way: so that in justifying tables and other work 
requiring great exactitude, all they have to do is to 
reckon the number of points in the type, and add the 
remaining points in leads, without adopting the sys¬ 
tem of trial and error necessary in England. 

The practical difficulties involved in the establish¬ 
ment of a'uniform standard in the United States are 
well-nigh insurmountable, for while each founder is 
willing to have his particular standard adopted by all 
other founders, each naturally shrinks from a volun¬ 
tary assumption of the immense labor and expenditure 
involved in procuring an entirely new set of moulds. 
It is, also, questionable whether an absolutely regular 
series of gradations would be satisfactory to printers 
if it were carried through the smaller sizes of type. 
The Chicago Specimen, in discussing this subject, 
says: 

It is generally believed and averred by printers that 
all type should be made so that in the case of three 


bodies following each other, two lines of the inter¬ 
mediate size should be equivalent to one line of the 
size preceding it and one of that following it. This 
is generally the case in the sizes ranging from Pica to 
Nonpareil. Thus, two lines of Small Pica are equal 
in body to one Pica and one Long Primer; two of 
Long Primer, to one of Bourgeois and one of Small 
Pica; and so on. Now, as every printer knows, Pica 
is the standard of measurement among all printers 
and founders. Small Pica is about one-twelfth less 
than Pica; Long Primer, one-twelfth of Pica smaller 
than Small Pica; and so on to Nonpareil, decreasing 
about one-twelfth of Pica with each successive grade. 
To carry this gradation through would make Brilliant 
of the body of a six-to-Pica lead, while now it is a 
trifle more than a four-to-Pica lead. It seems to us 
that a more regular gradation would be to reduce each 
size one-twelfth of the body of the size preceding it 
—making Long Primer a twelfth less than Small 
Pica, Brevier a twelfth less than Bourgeois, Nonpareil 
a twelfth smaller than Minion, etc. An inch on a 
man’s nose is a good deal, and while the present one- 
twelfth difference between Pica and Small Pica is all 
well enough, it becomes too sudden a descent when 
applied to the sizes below Long Primer or Brevier. 
The gradations should be relatively the same in each 
case, in order to secure the proper proportion of 
faces. 

Height to Paper .—Discrepancies also exist in the 
height of type to paper, or the distance from the face 
to the feet of type made by some of the American 
foundries (the usual height of a letter being eleven- 
twelfths of an inch) m r but these discrepancies are less 
common and less glaring than those relating to the 
size of type. (See Height to Paper.) 

Measurement of Alphabets .—In addition to the dif¬ 
ferences in type arising from the number of established 
sizes, and the variations of those sizes occasioned by 
the non-existence of a uniform standard, a wide 
diversity is created by a. difference in the width of 
varying fonts, some faces being fat and others lean. 
The character of a type,, in this respect, is estimated 
by the number- of ems required to embrace all the 
lower-case letters,, and. the application of this test is 
called a measurement of the alphabet. Thirteen ems 
(that is, a type so proportioned that all its lower-case 
letters can. be set up in a measure equivalent to thir¬ 
teen ems of its body) are commonly considered a fair 
average measurement for newspaper type; but many 
fonts are thicker, measuring from fourteen to sixteen 
ems to the alphabet;, while some fonts intended for 
book-work measure less than twelve ems. Thin or 
lean fonts are comparatively rare, partly because an 
extra price per thousand is charged for composing 
them, and care is usually taken to avoid such charges. 
The difference between alphabets of letter of the same 
body is illustrated by the following variations in 
types manufactured by Collins'& McLeester: 

AGATES. 

abcdefghi jklmnopqrs turwxyz 
ahcdetjrhijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefgliijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 
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Nonpareils. 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdelghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdef^Mjklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdefgliijklnmopqrstiivwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

Minions. 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdetghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuvwxyz 

Scheme or Bill.— The apportionment of the respect¬ 
ive sorts, characters, or letters in a font of type is 
described elsewhere. (See Scheme and Bill.) 

Names for Different Classes of Letters .—Various 
names designate different classes of letter in the fonts 
of type used as the text of books and newspapers, 
such as Ascending Letters, Descending Letters, 
Long Letters, Short Letters, Superiors, Capi¬ 
tals, Small Capitals, and Italics, which are 
described in separate articles under these headings, 
respectively. A distinction is also sometimes made 
between regular- and irregular-bodied letter, under 
which Great Primer, English, Pica, Long Primer, 
Brevier, Nonpareil, and Pearl are called regular-bodied 
letter, and Paragon, Small Pica, Bourgeois, Minion, 
and Agate are called irregular, because they are ; 
of intermediate sizes to letter of regular bodies. 1 
When a type having a face corresponding to that of 
a given size is cast on a body larger or smaller than 
that to which it is usually applied, it is called a bastard 
type. Another wide and constantly increasing diver¬ 
sity is produced by a rapid succession of new faces, | 
embracing a bewildering variety of text, title, con¬ 
densed, extended, and ornamental type, which are 
described under the heading Job Letter. The mul¬ 
tiplicity of characters, irrespective of those represent¬ 
ing letters, is indicated by the article on Signs. 
Types are also now manufactured to print works in 
every important written language possessing a distinct 
alphabet. 

The Quality of Type is determined by the appear¬ 
ance of its face, or the cut; the shank or body, 
whether it be true or otherwise; its alignment or 
accurate range with all other types of the same font, 
in the upper- as well as the lower-case; its equal and 
uniform height; the character of the metal, which 
should be neither too hard nor too soft, too pliable 
nor too brittle; the depth of the face; the depth, 
number, and position of the nicks, etc. 

Manufacture of Type. —Pew arts have* been brought 
to greater perfection than the manufacture of type, 
and, while its leading principles have not been mate¬ 
rially changed since the days of Schoeffer, nearly all 
its processes are now conducted by methods which by 
their rapidity would greatly astonish the type-found¬ 
ers of the last generation. In devising an entirely 
new type, if it be intended for the text of books or 
newspapers, the first step is to prepare a steel punch. 
(See Punch.) This task requires, at the present day, 
even greater skill and accuracy than were requisite in 
former ages, when the production of a new fact’ was 
a notable event in typography, on account of tint 


severe requirements of cultivated modern taste; hut 
one set of punches may be made to do duty in many 
foundries, through the sale or interchange of drives, <>V 
impressions capable of being fitted up as matrices 
Many new fonts of Job-Letter are now produced tb r 
which punches were never cut* -the originals having 
been letters engraved on type-metal It is also prac¬ 
ticable to make matrices for job-letter from a font 
of type in good condition, by the aid of an electro., 
type battery; and by these methods the processes 
preliminary to the preparation of matrices have been 
expedited as much as the operation of easting type. 
The fitting up of the matrix I see Matrix ? requires 
extreme nicety of adjustment, to prevent the possi¬ 
bility of inequalities or irregularities in the height 
or alignment of type, and m this operation scrupu¬ 
lous care is necessary to make the matrix for each 
distinct character conform to those for till the other 
characters. 

After the matrix is found to be absolutely correct, 
the next step Is to adjust it properly to the mould, 
and, the combined mould and matrix being applied to 
the Typed‘asting Machine, type are readily manu¬ 
factured at the rate of from one hundred to om* 
hundred and seventy dive per minute, in dead of from 
four to five hundred type per hour, a Inch wim the 
ordinary product of an expert workman when the 
hand-mould exetudvely was med, ;See T\ en* 
Lasting Machine,? The hand mould L now seldom 
used in this country, except for easting targe metal or 
kerned type. Each type, when fir-d rad, has a muilt 
piece of metal attached toils base, railed the jet, which 
is made of the surplus metal poured into tie* mould, 
and this is broken off by boy* at the rate of from 
2000 to oOOO mi hour, flu* flat dde.i of the type are 
next rubbed upon u piece of gritstone, to render them 
free from rmndinr^, by Type tubbed f fi* * ;**v then 
set Up in thin brass dirki, with .Mfoiddung rapidity, 
and laid on long wooden frames, the nick * and faces 
being placed in regular poofnm, Thee- lion are 
passed to the Type doner, who roUM*m utc/gutttie» 
on the front and back of the dank a U»dy, and 
planes a groove in the centre of the bn**-, at ?br point 
originally occupied Srt the jet fhu* |bimio fi the feel, 
The type being now -mooth on all <nd- *, lie 
next examines each tme wuh a maniH me and 

discards any type that appear* »Mc< m nv- iVe. 
He next arrangei thr ptopc* pioporLou »n »u fata 
(according to a fOrpat* I s m <u . ?T eMb vs 
holding a txpe*found* aV pser ( which no >m 04 by 
four and a halt tw'hr I be o* p,*g»- * T tb* v o p ip-rM, 
and murk* with the name o! the H pe, fm* ho*.. n that 
each eofftiiifB, and ;dm with and Pen * smse 

teliigible to the printer, fait filing s * ,1,1 „ttn the 
type-fbunder, what he e and no k ihr c-mu.a I *npc 
is; what mould it i.e ran up l\ wi,an u a 4- » a,4, 
and by wlitun d«e 1 w-il ihu , iiibn matom n t Load 
in a memorandum by tie* *>$«■• mum! 1, t ta • ant 
is sold, and eiubbs bun to ine - be e for 

any error that nay uHawAub br < m d \\ hen 
the dresser tins pmrd thr boa *,**,, p. up in 
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pages—it is ready for sale; but in well-regulated 
foundries, an examination is subsequently made in 
the wareroom of the apportionment of the sorts. (See 
full-page illustration of the operations involved in 
modern type-founding.) 

Many efforts have been made to radically change 
the present mode of manufacturing type, the heads 
of type having been electrotyped and soldered on 
shanks, and type having been cut by machinery out 
of steel or brass, instead of being cast; but none of 
these experiments have been attended with com¬ 
mercial success. Efforts have also been made, with 
somewhat more satisfactory results, to perform the 
operations involved in rubbing type, as well as the 
finishing or dressing processes, by machinery, but the 
foundries nearly all adhere to a system substantially 
similar to that already described. 

Type-Founding .—Other portions of this work de¬ 
scribe some of the labors of the early type-founders of 
Europe as well as of the United States. (See Aldus 
Buell, Binney, Bruce, Conner, Johnson, Lo¬ 
thian, Garamond, Jenson, Saur, Schoepfer, 
Sweynheim, Tory, Wells, etc.) Peter Schoeffer, 
the son-in-law of Fust, and the associate of Fust and 
Gutenberg, is believed to have brought the art, in its 
infancy, to such an advanced state that for centuries no 
important improvements were made. It is said, how¬ 
ever, that some, and perhaps all, of the early punches 
were cut in copper and struck in lead, instead of being 
cut on steel and struck in copper as at the present 
day. The first printers were their own type-founders, 
as the business of printing originally included every 
process, from the cutting of a punch to the binding of 
a book. It is said that Caxton, the first English 
printer, had five distinct fonts prepared for his per¬ 
sonal use; and he was succeeded by a line of English 
printers and type-founders, until, by the seven¬ 
teenth century, type-founding was established in 
England as a distinct business, for a decree of the 
Star Chamber, issued on the 11th of July, 1637, 
ordered (for political reasons, arising from a desire to 
restrict the number of presses) that there should be 
no more than four type- or letter-founders. In Hol¬ 
land type-founding was meanwhile conducted with 
such energy and skill, that a considerable portion of 
the type used in England was manufactured by the 
Dutch, and it was only some years after the com¬ 
mencement of the eighteenth century that England 
became capable of manufacturing all the type needed 
for her own use, through the skillful labors of William 
Caslon. He established a foundry in London in 1716, 
which is still known as the Caslon foundry, and is 
conducted by his descendants, its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary having been celebrated in 1866. 
Some of his punches furnish matrices for old-style 
letter used at the present day. (See Caslon, Wil¬ 
liam.) 

During the colonial era of American history 
nearly all the type used in this country was imported 
from Great Britain. Christopher Saur, or Sower, 
commenced the manufacturing of German type about 


1735, at Germantown, Pennsylvania; an abortive 
attempt was made to establish a foundry at Boston, 
about 1768, by a Mr. Mitchelson, from Scotland; 
soon after Abel Buell commenced his labors in Con¬ 
necticut (see Buell, Abel) ; and at the close of the 
Revolutionary war, John Baine, a type-founder of 
Edinburgh, came to this country, and conducted the 
business until his death in 1790. But type-founding 
as a distinct and permanent business was then only 
about to commence in the United States; and its 
subsequent history is so well sketched in an article 
contributed to the Typographic Messenger by David 
Bruce, that his account is here given in a condensed 
form: 

The history of type-founding as a business [in the 
United States] dates no farther back, strictly speak¬ 
ing, than the year 1798. It is true, the introduction 
of various parcels and portions of type-founding im¬ 
plements dates almost coeval with the introduction 
of the earliest printing establishment, simply for the 
purpose of supplying sorts to particular offices; but 
type-founding as a self-sustaining business did not 
exist in this country prior to the above date, when 
Messrs. Binney & Ronaldson established themselves 
successfully in Philadelphia. 

Their struggle for existence in the then limited 
condition of printing in the United States was, 
indeed, very severe; and had not the State of Penn¬ 
sylvania generously donated them the sum of five 
thousand dollars, it is doubtful if they could ever 
have survived the depressing difficulties they had 
to encounter. But competency at last crowned their 
labors, and, after a successful career of many years, 
they withdrew from the business. 

Among those who brought type-founding materials 
from abroad for his own convenience in casting sorts, 
was Dr. Franklin. These tools,—purchased in France, 
—after the doctor’s death, fell into the possession of 
Mr. Duane, a relative of the philosopher, who, gene¬ 
rously appreciating the assiduity with which Messrs. 
Binney & Ronaldson strove for success, kindly offered 
them the loan thereof. Mr. Ronaldson examined 
them, and was so struck with their great superiority 
over some of their own, and apprehensive that Mr. 
Duane might change his mind, that he at once bor¬ 
rowed a wheelbarrow, and lost no time in personally 
trundling such as he selected to their foundry, during 
one of the hottest days in the summer of 1806. 

Mr. Binney acknowledged that they received many 
valuable suggestions from these tools; thereby con¬ 
clusively proving that the type-founding art, as it 
existed at that period, was at a much higher state of 
perfection in France than in Scotland or the United 
States. Mr. Binney, being a practical Scotch work¬ 
man, with a considerable American experience, was 
fully competent to judge. 

Still, from the examination of drawings, docu¬ 
ments, apparatus, moulds, matrices, and methods of 
manipulation, all which have passed down to us 
from the earliest period of type-founding,—that is, 
the casting of type by hand-mould and spoon,—little 
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material improvement had taken place down to the 
“71.828, excepting, perhaps, a closer approba¬ 
tion to accuracy and higher finish Ihe pu.uh pus 
the same elaborated piece of steel; the nmul.l iuat u v 
and spoon were the same m general form, plan, and 
fashion; the method of casting was the same spas¬ 
modic jerking motion of the body; the rubbmg 
finishing, and preparing for the wareroom \\a< _.ill 
substantially identical; and the very tools or testing 
the accuracy of the whole business varied in not a , 

single essential particular. j 

It must not be inferred, however, from the apparent . 
non-progressive condition of the art for. no long a ; 
period, that there had not been at all tunes a fair , 
amount of thought, ingenuity, and talent bestowed ; 
upon it in order to bring it up to a higher standard - 
of perfection. But there seems to have been a de¬ 
cided timidity on the part of all artistieal and me- 
chanical investigators about departing lar irmn the 

beaten track. . 

The impression that would almost invariably strike 
a thoughtful visitor on beholding lor the first turn* 
the process of type-casting by the. old handmmuld 
system, would be the apparent waste* ol time ami 
labor in producing such an insignilieant result Iu* 
casting of a single type! it requiring at all times 
great and continuous labor over a pot ot molten 
metal. Hence, ail projectors of improvement wen* 
apt to be caught in the snare of multiplying the 
number of'types at one cast, ami, from their igno¬ 
rance of the peculiar accuracy required, sought, to 
give expedition by increasing the number ot moulds 
to be filled by the same operation. The records ot 
the Patent Office show that much time, money, and 
thought have been uselessly expended, before itm 
ventors were convinced ol the peculiar necessity ot 
casting but one type at a time, and that in the suae 
mould and matrix. 

The first individuals who boldly attempted im¬ 
provement in this direction -that is, a deviation 
from the hand process—were Mr. Klihu White and 
Mr. William Wing, in Hartford, Uonneetieiit, in tin* 
year 1794. These gentlemen commeneed umler va ry 
unfavorable circumstances, being totally ignorant of 
the common process, except from verbal description 
and information gathered from itinerant workmen. 
We find their patent dated August‘JH, I sod. 

This attempt at improvement -hold, energetic, ami 
ingenious as it was—was based also upon eating a 
multitude of types at the same* operation, ami, con¬ 
sequently, was a failure.. After many discourage - 
Uients and singular expedients to acquire even a 
tolerable know lege of the ordinary proeea i inasmuch 
as Messrs. Binney & Ronaldson, who were the only 
type-founders of the United States at. that time, 
looked with great suspicion on them*. Hartford Vain 
kees, and thought it most prudent to exetude all 
visitors, and thus prevent all competitiono type 
founding as a business with Mr. White trembled itt 
the balance of uncertainty and abandonment |V*r 
some time. He had lost much money; hut in his 


experiments he certainly ginned its equivalent in 
experience, which he felt could he turned to profit¬ 
able account in a properly arranged foundry mi the 
old system. But here was the nth; neither lumndf 
nor any of his workmen, on summoning a solemn 
advisory council, were found to possess any reliable 
conception of the common type-mould. 

At this memorable meeting, Mr, Edwin Starr—one 
of his principal workmen* and n very ingenious man 
—remarked, If I can only get a glance at an ordi¬ 
nary type-mould, l am certain I nm make an exact 
copy, * In his dilemma, and despairing of obtaining 
by fair purchase this vitally important knowledge* 
Mr. White had recourse to n fine, which may as wdl 
he here related the humor of tin* story fully redeem¬ 
ing any want of fairness, 

By prearrangmitenf, Mr. Starr presented himmdf 
for employment at the foundry of Memrs Binney A 
Ronaldsou, Philadelphia. Start m> f wmmndy admit¬ 
ted that, although White had made some very valu¬ 
able improvements in type Sounding, and was emffikd 
to manufacture type with great, rapid if y, yet, fn»m 
some unreasonableness in hit temper and dequediium 
he found if tmposdbb' to emifstme longer in lib 
employment, thus artfully blending a maom f*»r 
his discontent Mi phutWnU hvg th*a with the t aqo 
po^edf great value of White*4 invention* as to evite 
in the mirnU of Binney A Ihmaldtoit a like demy to 
become Hurreptitmudy jMnse.ord «»f the secret of hU 
valuable improvements 

: While Mc/otfo (Untie) A. UouuMhoh Were henitating 

m to the advantage of giving Mr, Starr employment, 

and thus at a very cheap sate, mtitng poutommof 
these Yankee Notiony a leper wes iye>i\*-d Bom Mr. 

; White, eumpbuniriv? of Mi, Nf.it ?<h CMumwfdand dm 
1 huion of confidence, and hoping they would not 
encourage stirfi neatm* id, m honorable mm* ■ 

| eluding with a rattiiNii let to put in pfertme any of 
! the secrete lie 1 Sum \ might commune Cm 

lliiitiey A U mabl*m tVn lo'oMbd m# 

1 hmger, Mr, At ci was bomedmVN ••Mplny■<!; and, 
ill jiMticc lo hue li u% iv b" nid, he imhy muuMtn 1 
rated the woiebi * ot tht * H p,- e 1 - 4 * 10 ; aboHmu m all 
! 4fc4 rfiidrfit'*s and fee* m 4 tu m Pc u W U * % oCel 
a glance at «m lonncaj pi * a<■ dd. Sh "*»'• c * UUtlb d 
hU 1 near? Sie’Ut w Ph fh*<‘ e* ./mb s; m i utuhilU, 

, which *4‘ o-fj mm % uui iPj >n, mi 1 * o i 4 m 

i the f’lUploy of Mo Whm P 4 t 4‘<i k\ ■'» f 11 -no. 

The) n» vf Umov* I, a ^4 h o s . ./ mill-* 

city of Nmv in lah**; f;.* ; iuuad 

; hu with n d mss soy hs»h -o pr 4 ;l 

I Two year * Of h* :>e c « f o ', 4 M, *0 1 , ; sph IU '4 

brotlii'l 4, euf^n S 'Sns*.* i : A ... »* , > * to? tk 

II same eit), |Pit fh-; o - O* *■ e o i s ,h oh 
! stitlii’iesil enpiguh and fs r u *.0 h i \ aC.o 

' pos^M'UHU ot Mo;S 04 11 P if pH’S-’h, |I S „ 

Erotii the % * 4t' I h * I • t r m • <u e - •* 

( iitfesiipt at iinpnoMis u Ji f . o \ * s m ,, s, 4 -f 

, easting tin | milder 4 « In <. st. p;i ;> * 1 

I 1 quiet rivalry* 411 1 m in so *uw r ; hi ".r ! ''io s u *n'o,. 
lira oil the selfdrd m! 4 nhui, ianaos s Pop’ snf IV 
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all suggestions of even ordinary advancement; not 
stopping to discuss the arrival of certain epochs, or 
the manifest destiny of man, bearing him onward in 
the grand current of progress with a view to certain 
important accomplishments. Certain it is, with the 
year 1826, the period seemed to have arrived when this 
happy old-fogy tranquillity was to be disturbed by the 
meddlesome spirit of progress. And what to philoso¬ 
phers is worth noting in these matters, is, as in most 
all revolutionary changes (whether in the arts, the 
sciences, or opinions in politics or theology), intelli¬ 
gent improvement was initiated and forwarded by an 
outsider—one practically unacquainted with the busi¬ 
ness. 

William M. Johnson, of Hempstead, Long Island 
—a man full of mechanical resources—from his ob¬ 
servations of the ordinary process, conceived the idea 
that type could be cast by machinery. But in his 
interviews with some of the leading founders of that 
day, he was discouraged from the attempt. How¬ 
ever, throwing himself in the way of Mr. Elihu 
White, in the course of a few interviews he succeeded 
in reviving the old ambition of this gentleman to the 
accomplishment, under more favorable circumstances, 
of the glory of his younger days—the production of 
type by a more rapid process than the one that was 
universally followed. 

Although Johnson, with all his opportunities, was 
unsuccessful in reducing his ideas to practical utility, 
still to a certain extent he demonstrated the possi¬ 
bility of improvement. His machines were a failure 
as a matter of profit, but they begot a rebellious spirit 
against the old hand-mould process, which never 
seemed to die out. 

At the same time that Johnson was experimenting, 
Messrs. Starr & Sfcurdevant, of Boston, and Messrs. 
David Bruce, Sen., and G. B. Lothian, of New York, 
were giving the subject an examination. The most 
insurmountable difficulty with all, was the porousness 
or lightness of the type; a font ranging from ten to 
fifteen per cent, lighter than common type. 

The experiments of Starr & Sturdevant, under the 
patronage of the Boston Type and Stereotype Foun¬ 
dry, an incorporated company, promised at one time 
to be very successful; so much so, that at one period 
they had in operation several machines of their con¬ 
struction, and felt encouraged that they would be 
able to overcome every difficulty, and soon present to 
printers, if not perfectly solid, at least reliable, mer¬ 
chantable type. But they were disappointed, and 
after the loss of a large portion of their capital they 
abandoned altogether the use of machinery, and fell 
back into the old system of hand-casting. 

But with Mr. White there was no retrogression. 
Perplexing as were the difficulties, doubtful the profit, 
and prejudiced the printers, he succeeded, by the 
employment of such inventive talent as he could 
procure, and at great expense, in surmounting some 
of the difficulties and objections to machine-cast type, 
and kept his article before the public in fair compe¬ 
tition. 


As a matter of profit, the type-founders seemed to 
view machine casting with doubt. Although Mr. 
White made considerable effort to sell rights of his 
patented improvements, none embraced his offers; 
and with the exception of those foundries in which 
he was interested—New York, Buffalo, and Cincin¬ 
nati—thus stood the position of machine type-casting 
at the day of his death in 1838. 

Our observations now bring us down to the year 
1839, by which time the number of foundries had 
increased from the three mentioned in 1812, to sixteen, 
and along with this increase it was natural to expect 
active competition would give an additional spur to 
improvement; but, in truth, improvement in type¬ 
founding, as in wood-engraving, had been held 
somewhat in check by the hopeless condition of the 
art of printing. Of the old pelt balls and rollers there 
could be little hope. It was a standing reproach 
upon the printing-business, that they could not do 
the type-foundries justice, even in printing their 
specimens. We want better printing, was the gen¬ 
eral complaint. But the aspect of affairs was now 
fast changing. The introduction of the present com¬ 
position roller and balls, by the elder Mr. Booth, in 
1826, coming now into general use, the superior 
quality ot the printing was readily observed, and the 
cry was changed to, We want finer cut type and finer 
engraving. 

Encouraged partly by this decided advance in 
printing, and the vastly increasing demand for type, 
inventors were once more induced to enter the field, 
and among them none were so entirely successful as 
David Bruce, the inventor of the present generally 
used type-casting machine; it being used, either in 
part or wholly, throughout Europe and America. 

Looking into a type-foundry now, and beholding 
the rapidity and ease with which type is cast, either 
turned by steam or hand, the mould throwing out at 
an average rate of one hundred types per minute, 
contrasts strangely with type-founding in 1832, when 
the casting was performed by the hand process, and 
the highest average speed of an expert workman was 
but fifteen per minute! 

The introduction of type-casting by machinery 
enables the founder to produce uniformly a better 
article than formerly, and also to attempt a higher 
grade of ornamental work, altogether unapproachable 
by the old process. And what is also worthy of 
remark is, that while it has superseded the old, 
tedious, and unhealthy jerking process, a very sat¬ 
isfactory increase in workmen’s wages has happily 
been one of its beneficial results. 

It is with peculiar pride that the philanthropist 
can look around him and note these real evidences 
of a nation’s glory: inasmuch as any matter apper¬ 
taining or giving facility to the typographic art 
gives assurance that the means of developing the 
human mind receives ample reward. As intelligence 
—popular intelligence—is the only means through 
which man can be elevated to his highest perception 
of enjoyment, even so it is pleasant to witness each 
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improvement in type-founding ami ^ j 

another rapid stride toward harmonizing tlu. human , 

fa inre 9 P ect to style and fashion of American type, ( 
we find, by reference to ancient and modern »* | 
mens, that the American article has always compam l 
favorably with that of Great Britain, whence iu ; 
take our models. But we find that even in U*" j 
grave symbols of thought and knowledge, tin <apn , 
ciousness of fashion has more to do than one \i<ml< . 
at first suspect. Much has been said ot the N-ot. U i 
face, the turned or filled-in corner, as addmg beaut), ■ 
grace, and durability to the type; and now that the ; 

eve has become familiarized with its appearance, we ; 
begin to think, as in the matter of la.lies enuoline. 
that there really is a grace, ease, and utility in the 
change, however startling it may at. first have been to . 
our staid fogyism. Hogarth’s lines of beauty have 
been quoted in support of the change, and square 
corners pronounced as decidedly offensive to the eye. 

We have before us specimen-books ot some oi th ' 
old British type-lmmders, dating as far hack as 
In one of these they were eongnituiating them^lv.« 
and the public ou having surmounted some ot the 
gross vulgarisms of former specimens, among when 
was the turned comer. We remember with what 
pleasure we gloated in admiration over these speei 
meris _ 8()me from the foundries of Messrs. t'x+Um 
and Messrs. Fry & Steel of London -ami thought they 
had arrived in some of their tiices to the highest point 
of classic proportion and artistic, finish. Wo have 
since compared these specimens, which so um«*h 
entranced our youthful mind, with the more modem 
turned comer, and, admitting equal beauty in crea ¬ 
tion, are inclined to ascribe any absolute improvemem 
in appearance rather to the love of change and the 
whimsicalities of fashion. 

The main secret seems to be that the great improve¬ 
ment in printing—the ability to take a better and 
more truthful impression of the face -com ipelied 
type-founders to remodel the cut of their letter to 
conform to this improvement. It is evident that the 
present stubbed cut ami prolonged length of luurdme 
of our modern type would be quite as unsuitable mr 
pelt balls, a Bamage press, ami weak ink, m the bed 
ancient type would be if worked on a modern pm^. 
In the former case it would he an unsightly, eoutm 
uous, black, incongruous mass, while in the latter it 
would have the appearance of worn-out typo, ininn 4 
its hair-lines, and altogether curtailed of if \ fair pro 
portions. 

American founders have always evinced u laudable 
zeal to be foremost in (he exhibition of good tan.*, 
even when not driven thereto by direct rivalry. Thu % 
Messrs. Binney & Rouahlsotfs early specimen*, totted 
in 1806, show favorably their exertions in this dime 
tion. Mr. Blihu White, directing his attention more 
particularly to increasing the facilities of tuanufae 
ture, did not, however, neglect attention to a correct 
style effaces, and had many that were highly prued. 

Messrs. I). <& U, Bruce, drawn into type*founding 


through the desire to prosecute the then new art of 

stereotyping, of which they wen* the first sueecssfut 
introducers, certainly by their extuuple incited a more 
lively ambition to attain a higher artistic finish of 
face. Once in the business, they smw at a glance the 
necessity of faking a foremost pu.sUton in the allure¬ 
ments of style, ami to tins end paid the cutters of 
those days liberally for thousamln of punches which 
were canceled before they weft* submitted to the 
inspection of printers. 

Ah new type-foundries sprung Into existence, as a 
matter of course, each endeavored 1 to offer additional 
inducements and attractions to psr* mure business: thus 
we find flu* few letter-cutters fully employed In exper¬ 
iments in style* to arrest the attention of flit* printer, 
ami with more or less success. Thus, while mm took 
the square mul symmetrical proportion-* of tin* \ 'ashms 
as Ids heauddeal of the pure Roman alphabet, another 
would adopt the satin* model, ami venture mi a slight 
change, either in weight of faei% tfirtv#ise relative 
si/.e, or, perhaps, wishing to pleuae emir economical 
printer, give If a slight contraction, for the ptirpme 
of taking in; all of which experiments, although very 
costly ft* the founders, added much to their variety, 
aiid gave printers full as much donee as the* could 
reasonably desire. 

Mr. James t diner, about Urn ve.*r Hvb, doming 
to add greater facilities to Ids tmoticuM Urmayp. 
ing, which had greatly increase*!, determined to cast 

ids own type; but, through the natural oppmdmnof 
tlrn thunders, lie found great ililfiHtltv m procuring 
tin* fieeesoiry materials, Hut there t« no keeping 
down a titan of defermmafhm, .Meowing m himself 
the service* of II letter cutter, lie s**ol» aw a new 
impulse to ty|ie*|o4iiiditig, in pres-.mime m lie* adfnira* 

th»n of printer! generally, m n writ anan/ed ami 
beautifully printed sheet, his wnme* *d ligbtduet) 
type, 

flic aduiflhi/'M of lids light'lave % *»*• -s Were jndt- 

rhmdy set Mid as bong castor to r- ad, ml on* Icm 
intk, m itefeiitypim! eamet to momid, and isqatong 
ho* tabor troiii Urn prevnuati. I inn *: * Tmnt flat 

, tinoi* points, to A «Cflam up We»e riitmi»*d ill 
practice i and * ertuu it is that 4 meo t 1 seor a** the 
*«If*eiosfdi l«f|sei»|e^r »d‘ a brUefO’Ud > b-MO* \ m«d till* 
was the ad%e|$f »t this eoitutn f*t the b/sf tso* era, 
which has lorf use’e prevailed, As* eis ini;?e 
; UtHtUn. l 

Ty|lo4bi?4tlII|| Mliotliliort, I’m tv, v * pe-ntd 

. KMg $ioc Um'* iHM*nn*d in I ^ eo was 

; pan uU d In I ho * t b« William \\ ins, A flmsAf 
% f * i ft* tp lie patent was ** sd m i, , L « \S 
hit! a 1 * it w I* ba M*d on fh** ta Ua -4 * *i.c.o / ?, telmh'f 
<*t f yp» Hiiouh MC'OU d% , IWrH! s f ((i SO ei'ltn’ 

imeh* at once, and |uop‘rtue/ 1 1 • a n 'a j da 4 

frrtlt o| a eotnb, the p.itent, al!s-i Is - 

of Imye niso* iw ddrta U* al ^ p,, » tfsahr 

alntudoiied, ynhe’qtient^ Ikst ea*si « a' " mmod 

find a iii4e|di4e %m/H% be mn- t. v i v oi my 

HtU/lyosi fate pros 4pe of the To si a* -s I \% 

M. Jolnettui, #4 |lem|oHaid 4 t v fn.c.s, ? ..U- dei 






TYPE-CASTING MACHINES—TYPE-LINE FORMERS. 


■first American effort in this direction. He was 
followed by Starr and Sturdevant, of Boston. George 
B. Lothian, an American type-founder, invented an 
ingenious machine, which overcame the difficulty 
arising from the danger of the mould overheating, in 
rapid casting, by sending a continuous stream of 
water through the mould. But to David Bruce, Jr., 
the honor is universally awarded of having invented 
the first and only thoroughly successful American 
type-casting machine. It was patented March 17, 
1838, after years of study and experiment,* and after 
being subsequently improved, it became the model of 
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the mould lifts, and out jumps a type as lively as a 
tadpole. You don't see how the letter is formed on 
the end of the type? True, we had forgotten: well, 
this spring in front holds in loving proximity to the 
mould a copper matrix, such as you saw just now in 
the fitting-room. The letter a, for instance, stamped 
in the matrix, sits directly opposite the aperture in 
the mould which meets the spout of the pump; and 
when a due proportion of a’s is cast, another matrix 
with b stamped in it takes its place; and so on 
throughout the alphabet. Slow work, you say, one at 
a time? Well, the world is peopled after that fashion; 

and it fills up fast enough. But 
just time this machine: it is making 
small, thin type. Count the type 
made in a minute. One hundred 
and seventy-five, you say. One hun¬ 
dred per minute will’ probably be 
the average of the ordinary sizes of 
printing type. 

While many of the Bruce type¬ 
casting machines are used in Euro¬ 
pean type-foundries, machines to 
cast type were also invented years 
ago in Germany; Henry Didot, of 
France, invented a machine in 1823, 
which has been used to cast or man¬ 
ufacture hundreds of letters at one 
stroke of the plunger; and in Eng¬ 
land J. E. Johnson, in 1853, in¬ 
vented a machine which, with sub¬ 
sequent improvements, and the addi¬ 
tion of an apparatus for rubbing and 
dressing type, is said to now form 
one complete instrument, in which 
the metal is melted by a jet of gas 
at one end, and perfect type is set 
up on a stick at the other, without 
having to be touched by hand. This 
machine is operated by an English 
Patent Type-Foundry Company; but 
as it has never been introduced or 
practically tested in this country, 
some of the American type-founders 
are incredulous in regard to its al¬ 
leged capacities. 

Type-Founder.—One who man- 



all American as well as a large proportion of European 
type-casting machines. It can be, and is in some 
foundries, worked by steam as well as hand-power. A 
representation of it accompanies this article. The 
American Printer thus briefly but graphically de¬ 
scribes it: 

The metal is kept fluid by a little furnace under¬ 
neath, and is projected into the mould by a pump, 
the spout of which is in front of the metal-pot. The 
mould is movable, and at every revolution of the 
crank in the hand of the\workman it comes up to the 
spout, receives a charge of metal, and flies back with 
a fully-formed type in its bosom; the upper half of 


ufactures or casts type. 

Type-Gauge.—A triangular wooden gauge, with 
the length of a considerable number of lines of type 
of various bodies, marked thereon, which is used to 
facilitate the measurement of advertisements or 
matter. (See illustration on page 478.) 

Type-Line Formers.—A device to facilitate 
the formation of curves, patented by Charles N. 
Morris, of Cincinnati, July 20, 1869. A full set 
contains eighty pieces, embracing all the usual and 
convenient sizes of curves, arranged for circulars, 
bill-heads, cards, letter- and note-heads, newspaper 
advertisements, and all work of a similar charac¬ 
ter,—each piece consisting of brass curves, closed at 
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type-line formers-type-setting machines. 



both, ends, and forming a frame for the curved j 

^Type-Metal.—A metallic compound used in the ; 
manufacture of type. (See Type.) _ ; 

Type-Rubbing Machines.—Many efforts have 
been made to invent machinery to perform the opera¬ 
tion of rubbing type immediately after it is east. 
One of the most famous of these originated with Mr. ; 
Welch, an American citizen. Ho exhibited it at the 
Paris Exposition of 1807, and received for it one of 
the medals or prizes awarded for superior inventions. ; 
There seems to be little doubt that this maehine j 
could be advantageously used in all eases where a 
type-founder had large orders for typo of a uniform 
size and quality to supply; hut no maehine eun he of . 
much service in manipulating an endless diversity of j 
faces, sizes, and varieties of small fonts. Mr. \\ eleh s : 
machine was described by a Paris correspondent of 
the London Printer’s Register, during the progress of 
the Exposition, as follows: ^ ^ , 

The first operation, after breaking off the jet, is tu 
set the letters in lines of six inches body-wise ami 
leaded; in this manner they arc pushed from the 
movable or setting-galley into the receiving-galley of 
the machine, in a body of twelve or more inches by 
the action of the machine they are pushed forward a 
line at a time, and laterally through an adjustable 
channel provided with shoulder and body knives 
governed by fine-threaded set-screws, thus enabling , 
the operator to give the exact rub or dress required. 
The parallelness of the knives is governed by the 
jointer in sharpening. The leads are disposed of by 
dropping through the table into a box at the instant 
the delivery of a line to the. channel and knives U 
completed. By leading the lines after being rubbed, 
they can be delivered to the machine for drying, 
with the exception of cutting out the jet, an addition 
Mr. Welch has not deemed it best to add at present, 
his chief object being to product; a perfect rubbing- 
machine—an object which, we consider, he has 
accomplished. The shoulder-knife is constructed of 
four blades, which may be set, graduated, and moved 
to the desired angle by horizontal set-screws. It U 
cut from one piece, and the blades may be multiplied, 
if desired. One side of the channel is movable in 
and out by means of a thumb-screw, and fastened to 
its desired position by a similar upright one. The 
change from one body to another can biHeOeeted tu a 


moment. So nice is the set of the maehine that th*i 
-scale or chill on the letter can be divided. The thin - 
nest characters are protected from all bending or 
marring in fact, are Mmigltf cued, if by ;mv means 
bent. An exact uniformity of tlhekfueo and !»odv in 
obtained in the sort being dreaed; n desideratum tu 
figures. The thee b never touched utVr the type jU 
set for the machine, Its capacity U wonderful, Mr. 
Welch has rubbed Bourgeois type upon b at the 
of five pounds per minute! and eommb-n n thotonmi 
pounds in ten luuito a moderate r .beam. therr 
provision U made for breaking the lines of di Hermit: 
bodien, ami for the lean of the ♦t-wendim* sud defend * 
mg letters. Tin* machine can tie learned if* a l\<w 
hours; it h sunpUcin itudf. It cm* h* worked bv 
hand or steam. Mr. Welch claim* that he nut 4.* 
adjust his jointer mid sharpen Ids latino as h* ml* a 
line of type that will, without any Mprmidtug, wt 
stolid around any 4 /hI cylinder* 
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outset, with the necessity of devising a contrivance 
to facilitate the composition of every description of 
written or printed matter, and of every imaginable 
combination of letters, syllables, and words. The 
tasks to which machinery is successfully applied so as 
to insure an enormous increase in rapidity of pro¬ 
duction generally possess such unvarying uniformity 
that the labors of one hour are substantially similar to 
those of any other hour; while a type-setting machine 
might be in use for years without ever being required 
to repeat, letter for letter and word for word, any con¬ 
siderable portion of its service. It is to be remem¬ 
bered, also, that human supervision will constantly 
be necessary to compose the copy furnished; that no 
machine can be made to set type correctly with 
greater rapidity than the operator can intelligently 
read it; and that a large proportion of the manuscripts 
sent to printing-offices is so badly prepared, and so 
nearly unintelligible, that many compositors can set 
it up by hand about as rapidly.as they can decipher 
it. Much of the type composed on daily newspapers 
is set up from short takes, given out at late hours, 
under circumstances scarcely admitting of the use of 
a machine; and a large proportion of all printed 
matter is thickly interspersed with either italic, capi¬ 
tal, or small-capital letters, two-line letters, job-let¬ 
ter, leads, dashes, rules, etc., which would often 
preclude the advantageous and economical use of the 
most ingenious machine that could possibly be con¬ 
structed. 

There are other difficulties to be confronted; and 
unless the machine is simple and inexpensive, annoy¬ 
ing delays, liability to derangement, and the interest 
on its cost go far to counterbalance any slight advan¬ 
tage gained by it. 

Nevertheless, a great deal of ingenuity, labor, and 
money has been expended in efforts to substitute 
machine- for hand-labor in composing type, and 
these efforts have not been wholly fruitless. The 
following list of patents granted in the United States 
and England indicates the earnest attention attracted 
to this subject: 

A LIST OP PATENTS GRANTED IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 
TYPE-SETTING AND DISTRIBUTING MACHINES. 


InventAr. Date of Patent. 

Fred. Eosenberg. 1840 

Young & Delcambre.1841 

Fred. Eosenberg.1843 

O. T. Eddy.1850 

Wm. H. Mitchell....1853 

Win. H. Mitchell.1854 

Victor Beaumont.. 1854 

W. S. Loughborough.1855 

J. J. Koenig.1856 

Wm. H. Mitchell.1857 

W. H. Houston.1857 

Timothy Alden.1857 

J. B. Gilmer.1859 

H. Harger.1860 

C. W. Felt.1860 

D. B. Eay. 1862 


O. L. Brown. ....1862 

C. W. Felt..1863 

C. Baer..........1866 

Alden & Mackey.1866 

John Paulding...1866 

Wm. H. Houston...1867 

M. M. Nelson.1867 

J. E. Sweet...1867 

-Harper. 1867 

J. Thorne. 1868 

J. T. Slingerland.1868 

J. McNair.'.......1868 

M. Umstadter.1869 

J. T. Slingerland.1870 

Manoel de la Pena.1870 

O. L. Brown...1870 

W. Wheeler... .1870 

J. T. Slingerland.1871 

J. Jones.. 

A LIST OP PATENTS GRANTED IN ENGLAND FOR TYPE-SETTING 
AND DISTRIBUTING MACHINES. 

Inventor. Date of Patent. 

Wm. Church.1822 

Eobt. Gaubert.1840 

J. H. Young & Adrien Delcambre.1840 

J. Clay <& Fred. Eosenberg...1840 

J. Clay & Fred. Eosenberg...1842 

Duncan & Mackenzie.1848 

Wm. Martin.1849 

J. H. Johnson.1852 

W. H. Mitchell.1853 

Jean T. B. F. Caillaud.1853 

Moses Poole.1853 

Adrien Delcambre........1853 

Alphonse C. de Simencourt.1854 

Wm. H. Mitchell.1854 

Martin Wiberg.1854 

J. P. Humaston.1855 

Louis Pierre Coulon.1856 

Wm. E. Newton..1856 

Isadore Delcambre.1856 

Timothy Alden.1856 

Eobt. Hattersly.1857 

James H. Young.1858 

Alfred V. Newton.1859 

Charles W. Felt.1860 

James H. Young.I860 

John Cumming. 1862 

Wm. Young. 1863 

Wm. E. Gedge.....1864 

Mackie, Garside & Salmon.1865 

W. Clark.1865 

A. & W. Young.1865 

A. Mackie & J. P. Jones.1865 

Alden & Mackey.1866 

J. T. Slingerland...1870 

J. T. Slingerland.1871 


Also a machine by one Sorensen, exhibited at the 
London World’s Fair, 1851. 

Some of these machines have already been de¬ 
scribed in other portions of this work. Those which 
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—--- ~ r~ . 11 * .wMmfrv I will be thoroughly successful. It has been in tn 

I tu * use '^ ^’i ,l ‘‘ t< ’ n :.,' ll ' , . x, ' w t Y< ‘ rk t 

the Brown Type-setting Machine (see Bmwn I \ imv- 


tne -Drown —----- v . 

SETTING Machine). More labor and money hau 


Ushers, on book-work, for several years, Its eapm 
w rated at 4500 earn per hour,-—one person be 



been devoted to the Alden machine, in iN \;irit»u, i * . \ 

styles, than to any other invention of thin description; while >- j .!% : 

and energetic labors to perfect it are still being prone- , matin torture ran 1^ ti'W'if* » v, * a h 
cutedby Mr. J, T. Slingerland, in the hope that they ; hate a nark pmtlbtt U* h < l,i jh* av A »**ne 
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in the distributing machine, and fifteen logotypes are 
employed, representing such combinations as th, re, 
at, en, ed, or, al, ell, it, etc. 

The Brown machine is illustrated by engravings 
accompanying this article. It is comparatively sim¬ 


a few months previous, measuring nearly eighteen 
hundred ems. 

Of the type-setting machines invented by William 
H. Mitchell, of New York, Appleton’s Cyclopaedia, 
published in 1861, said that ten had for some time 



pie and inexpensive, and the inventor recently for- been kept in operation in the printing-house em- 
warded us a proof taken from type set up in this ployed upon that work, as well as a number of dis- 
machine in fifty minutes, by a woman-compositor, of tributing machines, and that the use of these machines 
the same matter which George Ahrensberg had set was found to be economical. Bruce’s Specimen Book 
up in one hour in the office of the Printer’s Circular, says it has been in use for ten years in a New York 
31 
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4g2 TYPE-SETTING MACHINES— 1 TYPOGRAPHICAL LITERATURE. 

printing-office. Another American inventor, Mr. French printer Tory (see Tory) maybe selected as 
Felt, hL attempted to justify as well as to set and the first remarkable and general practical essay upon 
distribute matter. Mr. Sweet, another American, the subject Me append the date of Tory’s publiea- 


was one of the first, if not the first, to attempt to 
devise a new system, based on the idea of manufac¬ 
turing a mould or matrix from which a stereotype 
plate could be formed, instead of composing type. 
He exhibited an ingenious machine, designed to 
accomplish this object, at the Paris Exposition of 
1867, where it attracted considerable attention; but 
though he succeeded in producing stereotype plates 
by his process, they were somewhat imperfect, and 
the rate of progress was comparatively slow. 

The latest English machines, the Hatteesly and 
Mackie machines, are described under their appro¬ 
priate headings. The Hattersly machine has been 
used, to a limited extent, for more than a dozen 
years; and the description of it in Chambers’s Ency¬ 
clopaedia says that type has been put into the com¬ 
posing-stick attached to it at the rate of 25,000 per 
hour, although a young and comparatively inexpe¬ 
rienced girl working at it did not usually set up 
more than 23,000 to 24,000 brevier types during nine 
hours. 

It is a demonstrated fact that type-setting machines | 
can, under favorable circumstances, be advantage¬ 
ously employed on plain composition; but, for vari¬ 
ous reasons, very few printing-offices have attempted 
to use them, partly because their construction is still 
in an experimental stage, and partly because the gain 
or saving they effect is comparatively slight, as well 
as for the reasons above given. 

No machine has yet been devised which is well 
adapted to miscellaneous newspaper- and job-work. 
A machine was exhibited at the Paris Exhibition of 
1855, which had been used for some time in com¬ 
posing a Copenhagen (Denmark) newspaper, but it 
was probably made up principally of plain compo¬ 
sition. This machine was invented by Christian 
Sorensen, and it made so favorable an impression 
upon Charles Knight, of England, and M. Didot, of 
France, and other competent judges, that they united 
in the opinion that it approached nearer to the 
accomplishment of the object sought than any ma¬ 
chine previously made. Two operators, one of whom 
justified the matter, were enabled, according to the 
statement of the exhibitor, to set up and distribute 
about six thousand type per hour. 

Typo.—A familiar term for a compositor. 

Typographer.—A letter-press printer; written in 
French typographe, and in Spanish and Italian 
tipografo. 

Typographical Literature.— A complete cata¬ 
logue of the works already published in this depart¬ 
ment would considerably exceed eight hundred in 
number, and it is only possible to present such a list 
as will show the constantly increasing interest in the. 
subject displayed by the leading civilized nations. 
Books and treatises upon printing or upon its various 
branches were published soon after the introduction 
of the art; but the work of the learned and artistic 


tion, as well as the dates of publication of a number 
of his most distinguished successors: 

Tory...1526 Delandine.jgj^ 

Vcrgilius.1544 Van Winkle.jg-^g 

Geasner.1548 Gresswell.^gl8 

Scriverius.,1628 Delprat.. 

Moxon...1688 Savage.jg 22 

Freherus.1688 Johnson.. 

La Caill©....1689 Hansard...1325 

ChevalHer. 1694 Van Plaet.....1829 

Maittaire..1719 Sehaab. 1330 

Seholtzen.......1722 Babbage.. 

Alnander.1725 Dupuy...1836 

Rothschaltz...1726 Crapolet.1836 

Doppelmayer..1780 Adams.. 

Erncsta...1722 Timperley.. 

Palmer..1788 Falkenatein.1840 

Wolffms.1740 Grotefield.1840 

Bressleau.1740 Uassler.1840 

<1 ©saner.1740 Laborde.1840 

Rung© .1740 Marohand...1840 

Seiz.1741 Schmidt.1840 

Saxio..1745 Stookmeyer...,...1840 

Ames...1749 Ilaughton.1841 

Clement...1750 Duthillmuil.1842 

Smith.1755 Knight.1842 

Sehoopdin.1700 Vries.1843 

Fournier... 1704 Adams...1845 

Meerman .....,.1705 Reume...1847 

Lueomhe.. 1770 Humphreys..1849-1868 

RarufTaldi.. 1777 Buckingham.1850 

Znpf....1778 Bernard.1853 

Do Rossi.*....1778 Silvestre.1853 


.....1778 Bernard.1853 

.1778 Silvestre.1853 


Audi tiredi.1782 Lee,hi.1854 

Seemilier.1787 Stark.1855 

Wurtwein...1787 Caulleur.1855 

Panzer.1788 Lempery..1855 

Baudini...1791 Iloltrop.1856 

Le Maine. 1797 Meersh........1856 

p r y.1799 | Beauprc... 1856 

Fischer...1800 j Ilamman...1857 



.1M)2 | Frero. 

.1857 

Iiommard........... 

.1802 ! Bernard. 

.1857 

Asti© *.... 

.1802 1 (,'laricpiy. 

.1857 

Santand<*r... 

.......1805 l Sothehy. 

.1858 

Slower.... 

.ISOS j Andrews. 

.1859 

Labinet.. 

.1810 Paeill©.. 

.1859 

Thomas*............ 

.. 1810 j Renouvier......... 

.1860 

Nc© 

1 M t 1 1 Hlsult H ......... ...... 

.1863 


mil i sio•» Wi©<*©l. .. 

.1866 

i Mixon... 

Koenig.. *.. 

.1816 ! MaeKellar. 

.1866 

4 IfH n v 

IKIli, liar pel.. 

.1870 

Bodoni.. 

.1816 [ DeVinne. 

.1870 


Upon the origin of printing some of the best-known 
works arc those l>v Maittaire, {Santander, Seiz, See- 
miller, Zapf, and Wurtwein. The introduction of 
tint art into Paris has been treated by many authors, 
among whom are dhevullier in 16J4, Delandine 1817, 
Uresswell 1K1H. Urapelet IHffii; the introduction into 
Spain, by Mendez, 17U1); into Ghent, by Vander- 
haeghen, 1853; into Augsburg, by Mezger, 1840; into 
Holland and Belgium, by Vander Meersch; while the 
introduction into England has been extensive y 
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treated by Dibdin, Lucombe, Johnson, Hansard, 
Savage, Timperley, Knight, Humphreys, Blades, etc.; 
Thomas’ History of Printing being a standard book 
of reference for the United States. The introduction 
of printing into Normandy, and its subsequent his¬ 
tory, was the theme of a work by Frere; and the 
same task has been performed for Sweden by Alnan- 
der; Brescia by Lechi; Florence by Bandini; Ferrara 
by Baruffaldi, and Lorraine by Baupre. Sotheby’s 
splendid work upon Block-Books also tends directly 
to throw light upon the question of the origin and 
originators of the art. 

The earliest works upon printing are specially 
valuable as treating of its origin in Europe, its intro¬ 
duction into various countries, and the appearance of 
the early books; but the matter of these books has 
been so carefully studied by recent authors, that it is 
hardly necessary for the general reader to seek for 
Maittaire, Santander, Chevallier, Alnander, Wolffius, 
or even Moxon, unless as a matter of curiosity. For 
the zealous reader in quest of the facts and dates of 
the subject, a mine of wealth is opened in Timperley’s 
Dictionary of Printers and Printing. The method of 
arranging all the facts chronologically makes this 
book invaluable to the student, but seriously incon¬ 
venient and unattractive to the casual reader, who 
desires the conclusions drawn from facts rather than 
the facts themselves. 

In typographical, or rather bibliographical, litera¬ 
ture, the works of Dibdin have been especially popu¬ 
lar, the fine illustrations of the Bibliographical 
Decameron making it particularly attractive; but, 
although the works of this author contain* a vast 
amount of information, it should always be remem¬ 
bered that Dibdin assumed the position of chief 
trumpeter to the great bibliomaniac movement led by 
the Roxburghe Club, and that he wrote in the interest 
of parties engaged in stimulating public curiosity as 
a means of increasing the market value of certain 
classes of books. The first work in the English 
language upon typography was the admirable treat¬ 
ise of Moxon, published in 1683, to which Lucombe 
and other authors have been largely indebted. 

Ames brought his careful training as an antiquary 
to bear upon the history of printing, and his Typo¬ 
graphical Antiquities, published in 1749, is careful 
and accurate in statement, especially in regard to the 
early history of the art in England. Johnson’s Typo¬ 
graphy of 1824, and Hansard’s Typographia of 1825, 
both contain very fair condensed historical accounts 
as matter introductory to the practical instruction in 
the art, which occupies a large portion of both works. 
Savage’s Dictionary of Printing, 1841, is a work 
excellent in arrangement, clear and practical, but 
burdened with unnecessary details. Smith’s Printer’s 
Grammar, 1755, found favor in its day as a practical 
manual; and Stower, in 1808, made it the foundation 
of a new work, which has, in turn, been modified to 
suit the improvements in the practice of printing, 
both in the United States and England—the work of 
Smith thus furnishing the basis of numerous manuals 
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and books upon the practice of the art, published in 
the English language. The practical works upon 
printing in the French language have been criticised 
as being incomplete, with the exception of a Manual 
by Bran, in 1824, and Lefevre’s Compositor’s Guide. 
^ typographical manual in the shape of a dictionary 
of printing was published in France in 1847, and 
Henri Fournier, apprentice, and afterwards foreman, 
to Firmin Didot, and subsequently director in the 
Marne establishment at Tours, published in 1870 a 
third edition of his treatise upon typography, much 
enlarged and improved. The names of some of the 
principal German authors have been stated in the 
foregoing lists, and several valuable journals devoted 
to the subject appear in that language. 

^ Mentz, Strasburg, and Haarlem are not the only 
cities which have striven to enrich their annals by 
claiming the glory of the invention of printing; cer¬ 
tain authors have urged Antwerp, Augsburg, Basle, 
Bamberg, Cologne, Dort, Feltre, Florence, Lubec, 
Nuremberg, Rome, and Venice as claimants for the 
honor, and a vast amount of authorship has been 
expended not only in the original presentment of 
these claims, but also in subsequent discussion and 
criticism, based upon them. Such disputes generally 
result in partisan animosities, and much of the 
debate upon the subject has degenerated into a 
wordy warfare, too voluminous to be either interesting 
or valuable to any but the anxious student; and 
it is but just to say that the whole subject, as at 
present understood, can be gathered from a careful 
perusal of the Typographia of Johnson and that of 
Hansard, with the dictionary of Timperley and the 
works of Humphreys. Another valuable book of 
reference is the laborious and faithful work of Cotton, 
in which the establishment of every printing-house, 
with the locality and date, has been entered in chrono¬ 
logical order, and much information not elsewhere to 
be found is embraced in the volume of Abridgments 
of Specifications relating to Printing, published by 
the British Commissioners of Patents in 1859. 

Typography, as the most complete form in which 
human language is now conveyed, preserved, and dis¬ 
seminated, becomes so inextricably involved with a 
vast variety of other topics, that its successful treat¬ 
ment requires a rare combination of practical know¬ 
ledge with literary research, and the difficulties aris¬ 
ing at every stage are curiously illustrated in the 
account of the preparation of Palmer’s History of 
Printing, as given by his assistant Psalmanazar. 
Samuel Palmer was one of the most successful Lon¬ 
don printers of his time; he had served his appren¬ 
ticeship with John Dunton, and accompanied him to 
America. Palmer afterwards established himself in 
London, and Franklin worked for some time in his 
office. As a skillful printer, and the introducer of 
many improvements and inventions, Palmer deter¬ 
mined to present his knowledge to the public in a 
printed work, and decided upon dividing it into a 
preliminary historical treatise, to be followed by a 
portion conveying practical instruction upon printing 
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TYPOGEAPHICAL LITEEATUEE—TYPOGEAPHICAL SOCIETIES. 


and its necessary branches. Palmer met warm en¬ 
couragement from the Earls of Pembroke and Oxford, 
and other wealthy and distinguished literary men, 
who freely offered him the use of their libraries, and 
he undertook his task under the engagement that a 
complete plan of the whole work, with one or two 
specimen numbers of the first, or historical part, 
should be ready for the inspection of his patrons at 
the end of a year. Full of hope and enthusiasm, 
Palmer commenced his labors, but soon became con¬ 
vinced that he had overrated his own capacity, and 
that he was entirely unequal to the task. Unwilling, 
however, to abandon so promising an undertaking, 
he engaged the services of an Irish bookseller, with 
whose literary talents he was highly delighted, and 
relinquished the work entirely into his hands. Nearly 
nine months of the specified time had passed, when 
Palmer discovered that the only work accomplished 
was some miserably faulty translations from the 
standard French authorities upon the history of 
printing; these Palmer claimed from his incompetent 
assistant, and gave them to George Psalmanazar, who, 
as an accomplished author, readily perceived the drift 
of the proposed book, and, as he himself stated, 
tossed it together by clever piecing and splicing from 
a dozen of the principal books upon the subject. 

Current periodical publications upon typography 
were introduced by Thomas MacKellar, of Philadel¬ 
phia, and have spread so rapidly that they now appear 
in almost every principal city both of Europe and 
America, and latterly in Australia. The number in 
America amounts to about fifty. These periodicals 
contain the news of the craft, and also, in many eases, 
literary matter of excellent character, upon subjects | 
connected with printing; the specimens of new types, j 
ornaments, machinery, color-printing, etc., which are j 
included in many of them, whether as advertisements 
or otherwise, forming an essential and necessary por¬ 
tion of the information required by the readers. 

From the above has been rigorously excluded men¬ 
tion of all books which do not primarily treat of 
printing from type, but which might, however, be 
included in typographical literature, such as the 
numerous practical works upon paper and paper¬ 
making, bookbinding, book-illustration, etc., also a 
number of histories and compilations upon news¬ 
papers, and that most interesting theme, the liberty 
of the press. 

Typographical Societies.— Typographical So¬ 
cieties (using the phrase in an enlarged sense) in the 
United States may be naturally divided into the fol¬ 
lowing classes:—1. Those embracing alike master- 
printers and journeymen, such as the Philadelphia, 
New York, and Columbia Typographical Societies. 
A leading object of these organizations is to provide 
for the relief of worthy indigent members in times 
of sickness or distress, as well as to relieve their 
widows and orphans in case of death, to promote social 
union, and to advance the art of printing. 2. Asso¬ 
ciations of master-printers, electrotypers, and stereo¬ 
typers, for the promotion of their mutual interests, 


and the removal of reckless and destructive competi¬ 
tion. There are very few permanent organizations of 
this description, the combinations occasionally made 
being usually of temporary duration. In New York 
city, however, the Typothetse was organized in 1865 
with the intention of rendering it a permanent organ¬ 
ization. 3. Organizations among the journeymen 
employed in large printing-offices, especially daily 
newspaper offices, to provide by mutual contribu¬ 
tions a fund for the relief of sick members. (See 
Belief Fund.) 4. State Editorial Associations 
composed chiefly of the editors and publishers of 
country newspapers, which have for their object 
the promotion of social union, the mitigation of the 
harshness of political and personal newspaper contro¬ 
versy, and the advancement of mutual business 
interests. 5. Associations of publishers of daily news¬ 
papers for obtaining news. (See Associated Press.) 
(>. Co-operative Societies, formed by journeymen 
printers who desire to acquire a pecuniary interest in 
printing establishments, and who contribute a small 
sum weekly, monthly, or at other stated periods to 
form a capital to purchase material, etc. 7. Printers’ 
Unions, the most powerful and most thoroughly organ- 
nized of all American Typographical Societies, as a 
very largo proportion of all journeymen printers of 
the United States are members, and as a complete 
connecting link is formed between the local unions 
of this country and those of the Dominion of Canada 
by the International Union. (See Unions, Print¬ 
ers’.) 

There are Typographical Societies, having objects 
similar to those stated above, in nearly all European 
countries. In England, combinations of journey¬ 
men are culled Chapels (see Ancient Customs and 
Chapels), and they combine the objects of the 
Printers’ rnious of the United States, with those 
contemplated by the Relief Fund Associations. 

In France the principle of association has been 
more elaborately developed and more minutely classi¬ 
fied than in any other country, as will be seen from 
; the following list of the organizations in Paris a few 
years ago, viz.: 

1. Lc Corcle des Malt res-Imprimcurs (Masters’ 
Association), Kfi members. 2. La tfoeic e fraternelle 
des Proton (Brotherly Association of Foremen), 50 
members, and 20 honorary. It has sick and pension 
funds, library, and weekly sexual meetings. 3. La 
Socle’e des Correeteurs (Proof-Readers’ Association), 
00 members, sick and pension funds. 4. La Society 
Typographique Parisicnne, which has 2400 mem¬ 
bers, and is the nearest French equivalent for the 
Printers’ Union of the United States. It has a sick 
and pension fund, an officer for procuring work for 
such of its members as are out of employment, an 
accumulating fund for the purpose of efficiently sus¬ 
taining the price tariff, called the resistance fund, 
and, lastly, a loan fund for members in need. 5. La 
Kociee de Gutenberg, on des Oondueteurs (Associa¬ 
tion of Power-Pressmen), lfiO members, sick fund, 
and fund for keeping up the prices. 6. La Societa 
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des Imprimeurs (Pressmen’s Association), 350 mem¬ 
bers, sick, invalid, and resistance funds. 7. La 
Societe des Margeurs et Receveurs (the English equiv¬ 
alent of this would be—Machine-Boys’ or Feeders’ 
Association, but in Paris the layers-on and takers-off 
are adults), 420 members, sick and resistance funds. 
8. L’Association de lTmprimerie Nouvelle, or the 
joint association of members of all the branches of the 
profession, with a view to establish a printing-office 
on the co-operative principle. 9. L’Association Ge¬ 
nerate Typographique (General Typographical Asso¬ 
ciation), 850 members, which is also organized with 
a view to the establishment of a co-operative printing- 
office. 

Typography. —The art of impressing words upon 
paper and other surfaces with pigments, inks, etc., by 
the use of movable metal or wooden types. 

Tytler, James. —A Scottish printer, and one of 
the principal contributors to the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica. The plan of this great Encyclopedia was 
devised by William Smellie (see Smellie). It 
originally appeared in 1771, in three quarto volumes, 
entirely written and compiled by Smellie, for which 
he received only two hundred pounds from the pub¬ 
lishers,—Andrew Bell, an engraver, and Colin Mac- 
farquhar, a printer. A second edition was commenced 
in 1776, under the editorship of the eccentric James 
Tytler, a man of remarkable talents, who remained 
almost in beggary on account of his intemperate 
habits. By the labors of Tytler, the Encyclopaedia 
was extended from its original size of three volumes 
to ten. In 1772, white in the sanctuary of Holvrood, 
Tytler also wrote a remarkable work entitled Essays 
on Natural and Revealed Religion. White laboring 
upon the Encyclopaedia, he received so petty a re¬ 
muneration that he was forced to lodge in the house 
of a washwoman, and wrote his articles surrounded by 
his children, with an inverted wash-tub for his table. 
The whole family lived in one small mean room, in 
which stood a press made by Tytler’s own hands, and 
resembling that afterwards perfected by John Ruth- 
ven. Tytler often stood at a case of type, composing 
pages, or condensing matter from a volume lying 
before him. In this manner he prepared the first 
volume of an abridgment of the Universal History, 
which he never completed. He also commenced a 
periodical called the Weekly Review, but, being 
unable to support it, it passed into other hands, 
Tytler continuing to be the chief contributor. 

u. 

Ultimate. —The last syllable of a word. 

Ultramarine Blue. —A description of the color¬ 
ing matter frequently used in the blue inks with 
which bright showy work, tints, and posters are 
printed. In shade it holds a medium rank between 
light and dark blues. 

Uncial. —A style of written character found in 
Latin manuscripts from the third to the tenth cen¬ 
tury, which combines the more ancient capital tetters 


with the more modem miniscule or small letters. 
This transitional style of writing slowly altered into 
the easy, small running character, and in its most 
improved stages is known as the semi-uncial. The 
miniscule began to prevail in Latin manuscripts of 
the ninth century, and the Greek of the tenth. This 
style of writing was formerly termed unciales liter®, 
or text tetters, the term being probably derived from 
the Latin word uncia, or an inch, descriptive of their 
large size. 

Underlays. —Pieces of paper pasted on the bot¬ 
tom of an engraving, stereotype plate or block, or 
type, to raise it to a proper height for good printing. 
(See Making Ready.) 

Underscore. —To draw a line below—as is done 
in manuscripts to call especial attention to a partic¬ 
ular passage. In some of the earliest printed books, 
words now distinguished by the use of italic were 
marked by an underscored line in red, apparently 
added by hand. 

Uneven Page. —Any page having an uneven 
number, such as 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, etc. 

Unions, Printers’.— In all the cities and large 
towns of the United States and the Dominion, the 
journeymen printers have associated themselves in 
Subordinate Unions, which, white acting independ¬ 
ently on minor questions, form part of, and are in har¬ 
mony with, the International Typographical Union. 
This organization holds annual sessions, at which 
nearly all the subordinate Unions are usually repre¬ 
sented by one or more delegates; and during the 
recess or intervals between its sessions, it is the duty 
of the President to exercise a general supervision 
over the Subordinate Unions, to decide doubtful 
questions, and to exercise other executive powers. 
The chief object of the Subordinate Unions is to 
maintain such a rate of wages as they deem equiva¬ 
lent in the respective localities; and to accomplish 
this purpose they fix a scale of prices, from time to 
time, and no member is allowed to work for a smaller 
remuneration than that established in this manner. 
Members of the Union are also required to abstain 
from working in any printing-office which does not 
conform to the requirements of the Union; those who 
lose their situations in consequence of their acqui¬ 
escence in a resolution of Subordinate Unions are 
supported, white out of work, by a contribution from 
the funds of the local Union to which they are 
attached, or sometimes, when a long strike occurs, 
by moneys received from other Subordinate Unions. 
Deliberations on reports from various printing-offices, 
etc. are kept secret, and entrance into the meetings 
of the Unions can be obtained only by a knowledge 
of a password, changed from time to time, which is 
communicated to each member in good standing. The 
International Union grants charters to such new 
Subordinate Unions as are established in various 
localities, and it forms a common bond, giving addi¬ 
tional efficacy and strength to all the Subordinate 
Unions. The number ot the latter reported at the 
annual session of 1870 was one hundred and forty. 
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The total number of members of the Subordinate 
Unions officially reported in 1868 was 6974, of whom 
6095 were in good standing, and there has since been 
a considerable increase in the number of members, as 
well as in the number of Subordinate Unions. 

Unities, The.— In the fine arts, those qualities in 
any work by which the parts are kept in due subor¬ 
dination, and made to minister, to the general design. 
In the classic drama the unities of time, place, and 
action were accurately preserved. 

Unit Lines—Ruled lines in blank-books, in- j 
tended to form a division between figures representing 
different commercial values. 

Unique. —Without an equal; singular—used to 
describe a copy of a work supposed to be the only j 
one in existence, as a single copy of an edition | 
printed in some special manner, as on vellum; also 
the only copy remaining of an ancient work, as the 
copy of the first edition of Tyndale’s New Testament 
preserved from the public burning, or the only per¬ 
fect copy of the Decameron printed by Valdarfer, and 
purchased by the Marquis of Blandford at the Rox- 
burghe sale in 1812 for 2260 pounds. A London 
bookseller secured himself a unique copy by binding 
the History of James IL, written by Fox, in fox-skin; 
and Askew, the bibliomaniac, had a volume bound in 
human skin. 


v. 

Vade-Mecum.—Anything, but especially a hand¬ 
book, carried about the person for daily use or 
reference; used as a title of a manual. 

Valediction.—A farewell, or a formal speech of 

dismission. 

Valedictory.—In the colleges of the United 
States, the farewell address delivered by one member 
of the graduating class sis the formal and public 
farewell of the students to the Faculty and to their 
fellow-students; also applied sometimes to the fare¬ 
well article of a retiring editor. 

Valentine.—An anonymous letter containing 
professions of love, sent upon the 14th of February 
or St. Valentine’s day, and generally highly deco¬ 
rated with pictures, etc. Comic valentines usually 
consist of a burlesque picture printed on a single 
sheet of paper, with lines of rhyming verse. Upon 
the finer ones, distinguished as sentimental valen¬ 
tines, every imaginable style of miniature decoration 
is lavished, and they vary in value in the common 
styles from five cents to five dollars, mounting up¬ 
wards to ten, twenty, fifty, and even one hundred 
dollars. 

Van tag-©.— The name formerly applied to those 
. remunerative descriptions of work now called fat. 

Variorum.— An abbreviation of the 
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Latin words cum noth variorum , mean¬ 
ing with notes from several persons. 
These words are frequently placed upon 
tin* title-pages of books, which are there¬ 
fore ealled variorum editions. 

Varnish.—A useful ingredient in mix¬ 
ing inks; printers’ varnishes, especially 
adapted to this purpose, being frequently 
employed in job-printing. 

Vaudeville. —In French, ballads or 
short comic songs, and also theatrical 
performances in which such songs are 
abundantly introduced. 

Vellum.—The skin of very young or 
abortive calves prepared to be written 
upon, ami much used in the finest of the 
ancient manuscripts, also occasionally 
selected for printed works, and for the 
binding of heavy volumes, such as led¬ 
gers, account-books, etc. In the earliest 
Christian, centuries vellum was exquis¬ 
itely stained in tints of rose color, purple, 


Universal Printing-Machine.— A half-me- blue, yellow, and green, and furnished a splendid back- 
dium job-press, manufactured by (rally, MeNeal & ground for illuminations in gold ami brilliant paints. 
Hamilton, Rochester, New York, for which arc claimed Tin* tinted vellum of tin*, eighth century was inferior 
great strength, durability, compactness, simplicity, in beauty to that which had preceded it, and from 
and capacity to speedily produce the best descriptions that time white vellum was mostly used, that of the 
of work. ninth and tenth centuries being remarkably fine. 

Unlock the Form. —To loosen all the quoins. The magnificent missals of the fourteenth and fif- 
Upper Case. —The case having the highest ele- fceenth centuries were written upon vellum, and, as 
vation on a stand, and containing capital and small- Paris was the principal seat of their production, it is 
capital letters, references, etc., which are called probable that the skill of the Parisian artists in the 
upper-case sorts. manipulation of these skins led the first printers of 
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that city to continue to employ them. The hand¬ 
somest of the printed Books of Hours were printed 
upon vellum, and many of the finest works of Yerard 
and others. Diana of Poitiers’ admiration for fine 
printing led her to influence Henry II. to enact that 
a copy of every work published in France should 
be sent to the Royal Library printed upon vellum; 
and this kingly order laid the basis of the splendid 
collection of vellum books in the Library of Paris. 
During the bibliomaniac fancy at the close of the 
eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, in England, books were printed upon vellum, 
but not very successfully, and the attempt has been 
made occasionally of late years to print a very limited 
number of copies. The finest recent specimens were 
exhibited in the Paris Exposition of 1867, from the 
printing-house of the Wards of Belfast, Ireland, in 
the shape of magnificently illuminated books, deco¬ 
rated after the manner of illustration which placed 
the Hibernian artists foremost in Europe during the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries. 

Vellum Paper.—A fine paper occasionally used 
for expensive books. 

Verbal. —In grammar, derived from a verb—as, a 
verbal noun; also oral, as distinguished from written, 
—as, a verbal message. By common custom, the 
word is used to denote anything relating to words, as 
a verbal alteration in a manuscript or proof conveys 
the idea that the changes embrace only such correc¬ 
tions in words as do not affect the general construe- j 


tion of the language. 

Vermilion.—A brilliant and permanent red color 
used by the illuminators and early printers, called 
miniore, from which is derived miniature, or that 
species of elaborate and minute drawing suited to 
book-illustration. In much of the red ink used in 
printing, vermilion forms the pigment at the present 
day. 

Vernacular.—Belonging to the native land; 
generally restricted to language—as, the vernacular, 
or common popular language, of a district or country. 

Verse.—Language in poetic measure, arranged 
according to the rules of composition and either with 
or without rhyme. A verse is correctly a single line 
of a poetic composition, but the word is generally 
used to describe a subdivision or stanza. In the 
same manner the shortest subdivisions of the Scrip¬ 
tures are called verses. 

Version.—A translation into another language— 
as, Tyndale’s version of the New Testament; also 
such change in the expressions of the original lan¬ 
guage as produce an alteration in the meaning. 

Verso. —A left-hand page. 

Victoria Press.—A printing-office established in 
London, in 1859, under the auspices of a Society for 
Promoting the Employment of Women, for the pur¬ 
pose of giving to women an opportunity of learning 
and practicing the printing-business, and more espe¬ 
cially composition. In 1869, after the office had been 
in operation nearly ten years, the London Printers’ 
Register gave an elaborate description of it, stating 


l- that about twenty-five girls were then employed, 
d three of whom had been working in the office for 
d nine years, one for eight years, and two for seven 
e years. Their weekly earnings ranged from six to 

Lt twenty shillings. 

d Vienna, Imperial Printing-Office of.—This 

; printing-office has gained a world-wide celebrity, and 
d attracts multitudes of visitors from all quarters of the 
5. globe. In magnitude, diversity of work, and com- 
e pleteness of arrangement, it has no superior. 

# entrance-hall contains an interesting exhibi¬ 
ts tion of the fine arts, consisting of samples of the 
i numerous classes of work executed in the institution, 

1 and classified in a tasteful and appropriate manner. 

2 The press-rooms, bureaus, warerooms, composing- 

3 room, drying-room,^ foundry, etc., occupy five build- 
i ings, from four to six stories in height, formerly used 
- as a Franciscan convent, on Singer Street, Vienna, 

1 the printing-office proper occupying an area covered 
s by a roof of iron and glass, and so arranged that it 

can be thrown into one large room. 

1 Tlie Imperial Printing-Office usually gives employ¬ 
ment to at least 1000 persons, and uses yearly over 
L 200,000 reams of paper. It contained in 1864 over 
, 175,000,000 letters or characters (of which 12,000 were 

> Chinese), weighing over 350,000 pounds. Two 
, hundred machines are constantly at work in the 
t various departments. The type-foundry contains 
25,000 steel punches and 89,000 matrices. The facil¬ 
ities are being rapidly augmented and improved in 
every branch of the institution. Tracks are at work 
in subterranean railways in bringing coal to feed 
engines used to propel the various machines. Heat 
is applied to the rooms by means of 1062 feet of steam- 
pipes. Through 5000 feet of gas-pipe there streams 
daily 24,000 cubic feet of gas for supplying 700 burn¬ 
ers, for lighting, soldering, warming, and other pur¬ 
poses; and hot and cold water is supplied through the 
whole building. From the central office of the di¬ 
rectors, fourteen copper speaking-pipes convev orders 
to all parts of the establishment. The composition 
department embraces over 600 kinds of German 
and Roman letters, which have been designed, cut 
and cast in the building. In the casting-room are 
numerous furnaces and casting-machines of ingenious 
construction, manufacturing twenty different faces of 
Roman, and nearly as many of Italic, besides 200 ■ 
kinds of ornaments for various uses, and 100 fonts of 
script and alphabets, embracing the regular English 
scripts, the alphabets of the Middle Ages, black-letter 
writing, gothics, and a large quantity of book faces, 
with an assortment of over 100 corners and borders. 

Besides the 500 different native alphabets, the 
institution contains over 120 alphabets of foreign 
tongues,—in short, an alphabet of all the written lan¬ 
guages. Here may be seen the curious Chinese and 
Indian characters, side by side with the ancient mon¬ 
umental letters on the ruins of Babylon, Nineveh, 
and Persepolis, the various square-shaped letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet, the ornamental, carved, and 
I dotted Arabian and Persian characters, the angular 
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and best printing-machines previously in use. More¬ 
over, layers-on, who are highly-trained workmen, and 
must be paid accordingly, are entirely dispensed 
with. 

Attention is directed to the extreme simplicity of 
the Walter Press in all its details. There is nothing 
about it liable, with the usual ordinary care, to get 
out of order; while a practically unlimited rate of 
production is secured by the repetition of stereotype 
plates on additional machines to any extent that may 
be required. Thus, newspapers o£ large circulation 
can be printed with maximum economy of time and 
labor, and with a freedom from risk in the process of 
production never before attainable. The waste of 
paper may be stated at i per cent.; but, in connection 
with the change of system, newspaper proprietors and 
printers will at once find that they obtain a knowledge 
of the kind of article which is supplied by their 
paper-makers—how it counts and weighs per ream, 
and with what degree of uniformity it is produced 
never before realized. There is a considerable saving 
of ink also, and in blankets and rollers. The exclu¬ 
sive use of stereotype plates releases the ordinary 
type from all wear and tear; so that a font lasts at 
least ten times as long as it could under the former 
system. It is hardly necessary to add that with the 
Walter Press the register must be practically per¬ 
fect. 

Warehouse or Wareroom.—A department of 
a large book-printing office, devoted to the reception 
and safe-keeping of paper before it is printed, and to 
the proper management of printed sheets while they 
are being dried and pressed. 

Warehouseman.—One who has supervision of 
the warehouse or wareroom. 

Wash.—A term applied to an old custom in print¬ 
ing-offices, of evincing doubt or disbelief by a loud 
drumming at or near the case or press of the person 
who tells an improbable story. (See Out of his 
Time.) 

Washing 1 Lists. —Blank forms of lists of cloth¬ 
ing sent to the laundry. 

Washing* the Form.—Cleansing type immedi¬ 
ately after it has been printed, or during the process 
of printing, if it becomes clogged up with picks, etc. 
(See Pbess-Wobk.) 

Washington Press.—A hand-press invented by 
Samuel Bust. As it is in very general use in the 
United States, the following directions for setting it 
up are given: 

All the connecting parts being marked, or indented 
by points, if these be observed carefully, the press 
may be put together without difficulty. 

After setting the frame upon its legs, and putting 
on the ribs and bed, lay the platen on the bed, placing 
under it two bearers about type high. Then put the 
springs in their places, and the nuts over them, and 
pass the suspending-rods through them, observing to 
place the rods so that the number of indentations on 
them correspond with those on the platen. Give the nuts 
two or three turns, then run in the bed so as to bring 
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the platen under the rods, and screw them fast to tbe 
plaiten; after which, put in the bar-handle, standard, 
and lever (or wedge and knees, if a Smith press). 
Turn the nuts on the suspending-rods, so as to com¬ 
press the springs just enough to give the platen a 
quick retrograde motion, observing at the same time 
to get the surface of the platen parallel with the sur¬ 
face of the bed. 

After having put the press together and leveled it 
by means of a spirit-level, be particular not to raise 
the end of the ribs by the gallows, but let it go under 
rather loose, which will have a tendency to make the 
bed slide with more ease on the ribs. 

Waste.—The surplus sheets of a work, which are 
not necessary to fill an order for printing. They are 
often called over-sheets. 

Watermarks.—Indentations made on paper, in 
various shapes, during the process of manufacture, 
the pulp of the paper being compressed by an en¬ 
graved instrument called a dandy. A new process for 
accomplishing a similar result has been devised by 
Col. Charles Been, of Philadelphia, who has prepared 
by it the accompanying illustrations in this work, 
which imitate not only the old watermarks, but show 
what superior effects can now be produced. Mr. 
Been compresses the fibre of the paper after all the 
manufacturing processes have been completed. He 
engraves a raised drawing on a metal plate, and 
passes the paper between this plate and a steel 
roller. 

Watermarks have been carefully studied as a 
means of arriving at the facts in regard to the early 
manufacture of paper in Europe, and still further as 
offering a key to the problematic questions of the 
block-books and earliest specimens of printing from 
wooden and metal types. Paper-mills worked by 
water were established in Tuscany about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, but it is not known whether 
watermarks were introduced by them. The earliest 
known watermark is a globe surmounted by a cross 
(see illustration), found in an account-book at the 
Hague, bearing the date of 1301. This mark is very 
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similar to the devices used by John of Cologne, Jen¬ 
son and Scot, when printing in Venice, and may 
prove the Italian origin of the paper. A bull’s head, 
similar to that in the illustration, but three inches in 
length, appears in the watermark of an account 
dated in the year 1310, which might also be of Italian 
origin, as a similar design was used as the arms of 
Pope Calixtus III. in 1455; this mark never being 
found in the Flemish block-books, but appearing in 
the Mazarin Bible, in Fust and Schoeffer’s Bible of 
1462, and in the publications of Ulric Zell at Cologne. 
Many early undated Italian manuscripts contain a 
cross as the watermark. Antwerp must have been 
largely engaged in the manufacture at an early date, 
for records of purchases of paper made in that city 
are entered at the Hague and Haarlem under the 
date of 1352, and the watermark of a tower (see illus¬ 
tration) found at the Hague in a manuscript dated 
1354, is doubtless the tower of Antwerp, used also 
as an emblem by Gerard Leeu in 1470. This tower 
also appears frequently in German and Italian manu¬ 
scripts of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. A 
hand is also displayed upon Leeu’s emblem, as per¬ 
taining to that city, and may probably have been 
the origin of the watermark of a hand common in 
the Dutch block-books. The fleur-de-li 3 , the Peter’s 
cock, and the paschal lamb (see illustration) are all 
found in the public account-books at the Hague, 
bearing respectively the dates of 1366, 1380, and 
1356, the fleur-de-lis probably referring to Philip of 
Burgundy, who bore it on his arms, and the lamb 
being the insignia of Rouen, and also of other 
bishoprics. The rude outline of the postman’s horn 
(see illustration) is exactly copied from the mark upon 
a letter dated in 1421, and this mark, afterwards very 
common, is supposed to have given the name to post 
paper; while the almost unrecognizable fool’s cap, 
with its feather and bells (see illustration), is taken 
from Caxton’s Golden Legend, the same mark, after¬ 
wards improved, giving the name to foolscap paper. 
The unicorn and also the shield (see illustration) are 
supposed to prove a Flemish origin, the unicorn 
being the supporter of the arms of Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy, and the shield being the arms of Com- 
p-’egne, bestowed upon Philip in 1429 by King 
Charles of France, and confirmed to him in 1430 by 
Henry VI. of England upon his coronation in 
France. The unicorn, the shield, and also the marks 
of P and Y, either separately or together, are all 
presumed to be proofs of Flemish manufacture, the 
P crowned with a fleur-de-lis having been used by 
Philip, Duke of Burgundy and Count of Compi&gne, 
who reigned from 1349 to 1361; and P and Y being 
adopted afterwards by his descendant, Philip and his 
wife Ysabel, who were married in 1429, the Y ap¬ 
pearing first in an account dated 1431. The marks 
of the dolphin and anchor seem to point to some 
maritime country, both being used by Aldus Manu- 
tius at Venice, but they are equally applicable to the 
chief cities of the Low Countries. The dolphin 
appears first at Haarlem in a manuscript dated 1418, 


also at the Hague in 1423, and in a letter to the 
Bishop of Durham dated at Melun in 1420. The 
anchor, afterwards in common use, appears first at 
the Hague in a writing dated 1396. A pot or jug 
was a favorite early mark, first known with the date 
of 1352, and giving its name to pot-paper. The 
account-books preserved in the archives of the Nether¬ 
lands, and from which many of the accompanying 
illustrations have been accurately copied, show that 
the small folio paper employed in them was the same 
used in the block-books, and for account-books in 
Germany and Italy about the middle of the fourteenth 
century; and the same paper is found in the printed 
works of Fust and Schoeffer, Zell, Veldener, and in 
the publications of John of Westphalia at Louvain, 
although no printed German or Italian books are 
known to contain it. Soon after the introduction of 
printing, a larger size of paper was used, and of 
better quality, as is seen in the early Bibles, the 
Catholicon of Balbi of 1460, and the Pliny of 1469. 
The difficulty of obtaining large quantities of paper 
is shown by the variety of watermarks often included 
in a single volume of the block-books, and also of the 
early printed works; the first Bible printed in Delft, 
1477, being remarkable as exhibiting nearly all the 
watermarks previously used in the Netherlands. One 
of the modern arguments advocating the theory that 
printing was invented in the city of Haarlem is 
founded upon proofs deduced from watermarks, but 
the evidence only settles conclusively that paper was 
made at an early period in the Netherlands, and its 
use cannot prove the place of the publication of any 
work, because Flemish paper was largely used at 
| Mentz and Cologne, and Caxton, Lettote and Mack- 
linia depended chiefly upon the paper of the Low¬ 
lands, a few occasional sheets of Italian or German 
manufacture being introduced by Caxton into his 
works. Watermarks began to be used as the private 
sign of the manufacturer at the close of the fifteenth 
century. 

W ater-Proof Paper. —A water-proof paper can, 
it is said, be made by passing paper rapidly over and 
in contact with the surface of a solution of oxide of 
copper in ammonia, by means of properly placed 
rollers moving with speed. The paper on leaving is 
pressed between two cylinders, and next dried by 
drying cylinders, similar to those in use in paper- 
mills. The action of the solution is to dissolve the 
cellulose of the paper to a very slight degree, and to 
form an impenetrable varnish. 

Way-Bill. —A writing or instrument containing 
a list of the passengers carried in a public convey¬ 
ance, or a list of goods carried in a similar manner. 
Such documents are usually printed, leaving the 
necessary blanks to be filled as occasion requires. 

Wayz-Goose or Way-Goose.— A term applied 
in England to the annual dinner customary among 
the printers of that country, which is usually held on 
a Saturday in the month of July. 

Weak Ink.— Ink in which the varnish possesses 
comparatively little tenacity. 
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WEBB’S MECITANK’AL QUOIN' WEI-US, HORACE 


Webb’s Mechanical Quoin.— An American 
invention, designed as a substitute for wooden quom* 
in locking up forms. 



* WEBB’S MECIIANIt’Al* QUOIN'. 

Wells, Horace.— A celebrated Cincinnati type¬ 
founder. 'The following sketch of Ids career is con¬ 
densed from an account written for the Typographic 


Messenger by David Bruce: . 

In the early 'days of Klihu 'White’s business ot 
type-founding, among the skillful mechanics he 
gathered around him in Ilartford, Connecticut, was 
Oliver Wells,—a Yankee, clock-maker of those com¬ 
paratively primitive time*,—to whom, in the course 
of events, were intrusted the mechanical direction ami 
management of his branch typo-foundry in Cincin¬ 
nati, Ohio, a position he filled with eminent ability 
and’success. Horace Wells was the oldest sen of 
Oliver, born at Hartford in 1797. Receiving such an 
education as the schools of his native place alluded, 
at the age of sixteen he was apprenticed to the trade 
of cabinet-making, of which lie became a master. 

In the spring of 1820, when a selection of work¬ 
men was made for the foundry at Cincinnati, Mr, 
Wells was chosen as the best-qualified man to under 
take the wood-work of tin* establishment ; for in 
those slow-coach times every article sold had to he 
made on the spot, and cases, stands ami gitllifi 
afforded ample scope and employment for a man of 
experience, and even the old two-pull Hfcatiabury 
press—composed of hard-wood frame, stone hud, ami 
iron leverage—came within the range of his abilitii*. 
Several months were consumed on the journey ami 
in preparation for business, and the arranioiueu* i 
were completed and the business patriotically inam-pi¬ 
rated by casting the first type in Cincinnati, July l 8 
1820, amid the jubilations of all iutereUed in the 


new establishment. 

The versatility of young Wells found a wide field 

for display. His industry soon produced a mrfMi¬ 
stook of stands, cases, galleys, and even proves - the 
iron parts of which he discovered lie could fm *«• in a 
more satisfactory maimer than any operative black¬ 
smith then in that vicinity. Indeed, he even took 
an apprentice to learn the trade of a blockamith, iitnf 
one of the oldest devotees of this herculean pr^dM 
sion in Cincinnati looks back with great witfafiictlon 
to the time when Horace Weils taught him fit® trade* 
The type-dressing also fell to his lot for a tine , 
then, as business grew and other men were found It* 
take charge of these simpler operations, we find him 
fitting matrices, making moulds, ami, finally, cuff in? 
letter-punches, sets of which, of his workmanship, 
are still in the possession of the Cincinnati Type* 


Foundry; ami with nil these manifold employments 
he found time to help In III® office in earn** of emer¬ 
gency, ami for a short period kept the hooks of th< 
concern: ami dually, when .Mr, Foote, the original 
business agent, retired, Horace and his father, t divot 
Wells, divided between them the whole maiMKetueni 
of the foundry and business, w hich hud developed 
into an interest of considerable importance, Then 
united management was mwmM fmancially as p 
had been mechanically , ami m continued for Severn 
yearn thereafter, when tie retired t«» a farm, cliteth 
Induced by the ill health of his wife, whom lie luu 
married withii* ti ymr after Ids arrival in < ‘uit-itmaU 
lie sold mi Ids interest in the fmmdrv for a «ttti 
which insured him a moderate competence in tho*< 
inexpensive days, and entered upon the duties **f j 
funner am* mg the beautiful hills winch surround tin 
Queen <’it>* of the We.4, 

In 1887, however, the even tenor of hi* fmarefti 
life wits serioud) tt?mmipird by the Imbue of hi 
banker and several »atief jail ms who wmv tmlehtm 
to him; and mmc emlairaummiiM artemlmc thee 
itmses of ill Itiiinperwl him when, til 1*42, he agali 
took ehuive of the t inranmuu lb pc Fmimln, 

At till® |wri»*l, quite a ehattge Imd taken place h 
the fonndry. Oliver Well® had *wld lib interest ii 
Mr, White still mUm^d 1m mb-ieu, but 
all Ids attention amt rare ah»rab« d ttt bn Vw Yor 
business; and »h* 4 »*thm 4* w-t, and the mm mement i, 
the foundry, wmu w the hand* >4 un n touSH 
vemant with fhe pee W a! detail* hi lap** Miudm* 
Futirr U|eb UHtoW aid MU smiiUli'O, lie* hinnsrw i 
the eoiiruin rapidli *h * hsmd, »’%«•*$ h* \\w %n/r * 
lunkinpbw, ami Mis MiahFd r>, pun h*n 

the of tie- sloui mi hn ow 

tefiiie tits m#l4sn/; unbMfrv, nmb \t,\ A with In 

: wtiiid pirn find wperjePwq pradmoi mce-h in 111 

way ot rroitoatpem tin. fenl jmm**- to nute 
nlllrtll Bpio net'll ttooi, in t> in-M » 4ee no o m Cone 

* bom Ur ,tb the fa . i *4 Hn f am In , In ?nM, to Mi 
riiiafe tie m nicinrii *t eb M li 

; bn so O, b. Am'* a > f i* tde, ,n y raM 
the new ami tnM*i! t\y and « re ran M n llir 
appealed in Me ' ern In ^h i nuun I 

n Mtneimed h\u, e S bn b ?e s 4 p 

4hb f %%M, ins nei >44,0 0 , aiel v-* u, - n a* oim 
ufiir'd m an# h.r 5< a, I toe -a i y ‘ * f ll 

t'lliMiitnfa I vp I’ e, ? r bap, »cHe. e h m. h eSb 
Mr, W U11 Mm v M* M ' <d fey 0 0^0,? M M'fM 
rein IU fhi Mb 4 e e, „ o n S o It 

pMs-mai !cr cr am md in*,; m. bn M, c 1 /.. h i -a i 
**I Ise.h 

ttut the waster Ff enetvc/ - ce mnpu'e I 
til* mourntp ,/t o ^ i \i '* 4 n n n *t o, 

tsin «| lam and Man Irs A., t- 4 h ; $ / r** £ ' r n, ml 
Ibumv II e ) i'*. 4 1 in an r r ■! • v I r r. -M 

It seems IhM ^ ns h\ n a n ,4 . * n a a t- V lli« 

in a renb^U? ae. -4 > ii«4 

that t!i r IIM d i 1 id <' mn m I oe '» M lie 

fU'qUeip fhe pUM h * 0 , j l4 f C „ yM V. v ,e 

them * and sstv inm'icc,? % nd * .aM v ; n i 






WELLS, HORACE—WETTING PAPER. 


Wells (on a visit to his farm, and while passing in 
front of the hotel in question) was accidentally shot 
dead on the spot. This mournful event occurred 
about 1851. 

W etting Machines.— Several machines designed 
to wet paper have been invented and used success¬ 
fully, one of which is used in conjunction with the 
Bullock Press, to dampen paper oh long continuous 
rolls. Another machine applicable to paper of the 
regular sizes is illustrated by the accompanving 
engraving. It is very simple in operation. The 
bundle of paper is placed on the bank, and fed in 
quires, either open or folded, to guides on the feed- 
table. At the proper time the table advances, and 
enters the paper between two cylinders covered with 
felt, the lower one of which runs in a trough of water. 
As the paper issues from these cylinders, it passes 
between a top and bottom sprinkler, by which addi- 
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good presses, cannot be obtained by impressions on 
dry paper. 

Houghton gives the following directions for wetting 
paper: Before the paper is wet, it is requisite to 
know two things: first, the nature of the form,-is it 
solid or open? second, the nature of the paper—is it 
spongy or hard? If the form be solid and the paper 
be hard and well sized, of course it will require much 
more water than it would if spongy. Again, for an 
open form the paper, though hard, would take much 
less water than it would for a solid one, and still less 
if spongy, because the softer the paper is made with 
water the thicker and heavier is the impression when 
pulled. 

The nature ot the form and the quality of the 
paper being ascertained, the number of times the paper 
should be wet every quire may then be determined. 
Hard well-sized paper may be wet three, four, five, or 



WETTING MACHINE. 


tional water can be put on, and the quantity regulated 
at pleasure. The paper is then conveyed by cords to 
a sheet-flyer, which lays it on a table suspended on 
springs. These springs are quickly adjustable to suit 
the weight of the paper, so that the table falls as the 
weight increases, and thus keeps the top of the pile 
always at the same height. There are three sizes 
built, to wet paper 36 inches long, 48 inches, and 60 
inches. 

Wetting’ Paper.—All paper used in printing was 
formerly dampened or wet; even cards and plate- 
paper were dampened, as this operation was consid¬ 
ered essential to good work. At the present time a 
large proportion of the paper used on newspaper and 
book work is still wet or dampened, but the propor¬ 
tion of matter printed dry in job-offices is very large, 
and it may well be questioned whether the best 
results with superior paper, new type, good ink, and 


even six times a quire, while soft spongy paper should 
not be dipped more than twice or once in a quire, or 
perhaps should only be sprinkled every quire and a 
half or two quires. How many times a quire should 
be wet, the pressman himself must decide, according 
to the quality of the paper and the form for which it 
is intended; and for this a little observation will 
sufficiently qualify any one. 

After deciding the number of times a quire should 
be wet, lay a clean wrapper on the wetting-board, 
on which lay a few dry sheets of the first quire. 
This done, draw the remainder of the quire through 
the water, and, laying it on the few dry sheets left on 
the board, turn up the bottom corner with the left 
thumb, and count the number of sheets that will 
make the first portion of the quire, and open it out 
straight. For instance, if a quire is to-be wet twice, 
it will be two portions of twelve sheets each, there 
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WETTING PAPER— WOOD-CUT PRINTING. 


being twenty-four sheets in the quire; if wet three 
times, count eight sheets in a portion; if four, six 
sheets, and so on. This will make the heap regular 
throughout. The first portion of the quire being wet, 
proceed with the second and third, etc., and turn 
over the last portion of every quire, after leaving the 
last wet sheet on the heap, so that its back will be 
opposite that which is on the heap; this will break 
the back of the paper and make it straight. Proceed 
in the same way to wet the remainder, and turn 
down token sheets to save counting. The whole of 
the paper being wet, lay the heap in its proper place, 
cover it with another wetting-board, and leave it 
about half an hour to soak. After that time, if not 
in a hurry, press it with about half a hundred-weight 
for an hour, then add as much more weight as is at 
hand; for the heavier paper in this state is weighted 
the better. The heap, thus pressed for twelve hours, 
should then be turned and well mixed throughout, 
and again pressed the same number of hours. If it 
be wanted in a hurry, screwing it down between the 
wetting-boards, in a standing-press, for a short time, 
will forward it considerably. 

If the heap be too wet, putting dry sheets between 
every four, five, or six wet ones, and pressing it in a 
standing-press, will materially improve it. If too 
dry, sprinkling about every half-quire or so, and 
pressing as above, will also be found advantageous. 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that, in wetting 
paper, drawing it through the water slowly, without 
draining it afterwards, will make paper much wetter 
than if it were drawn through the water quickly and 
then shaken, even though it were wet the same 
number of times. 

Wharfedale Press.— A modern English press, 
said to be well adapted to newspaper work requiring 
a speed of from 3000 to 3500 impressions per hour. 

Wheel. —A cylinder, also called girth wheel, and 
drum, on which the two girths of hand-presses wind 
and unwind alternately as the carriage is run in and 
out. 

White, Elihu. —One of the early type-founders 
of the United States, was born in Bolton, Conn., 
July 27,1773. He came of good old New England 
stock, being a descendant, in the sixth generation, of 
Elder John White, who landed in this country the 
16th day of September, 1632, and was one of the first 
settlers of Cambridge, in Massachusetts, of Hartford, 
in Connecticut, and of Hadley, in Massachusetts. The 
subject of the present sketch first began active life in 
Hartford, Conn. After a few years’ residence in that 
city, he removed to New York, and established a type- 
foundry there in 1810. 

. Not confining his enterprise to the city of his 
adoption, however, he early recognized the importance 
of the growing cities of what was then the Far West, 
and started type-foundries in Buffalo and Cincinnati, 
which were probably the first establishments of the 
kind in either of those cities. He was a man of great 
ingenuity, and made valuable improvements in the 
art of type-founding. He was also, for several years, 


a bookseller and publisher. In his business relations, 
as well as in private life, he was highly esteemed for 
his intelligence and uprightness. 

An evidence of the general esteem in which he was 
held is found in the fact that he was appointed on 
the Committee of Mechanics and Artisans of New 
York City to wait upon President Jackson in refer¬ 
ence to the financial troubles which overwhelmed the 
nation in 1832. 

He married a daughter of Hon. John Trumbull, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Connecticut, and 
author of a famous political satirical poem, directed 
against the British and their sympathizers in this 
country, entitled McFingal. He died at the age of 
63, on the 7th of November, 1836. 

White Ink. —An ink used for making tints, of 
which it forms the body, small quantities of inks of 
various colors being added to and mixed with it. 

White Line. —A line of quadrats, reglet, leads, 
etc. 

White Page. —A page containing no printed 
matter. 

White Paper Register. —An impression taken 
without ink, or with a sheet of waste paper between 
the form and the paper, intended for a mark, for the 
purpose of ascertaining that the furniture is right. 

Wide Spacing. —Such spacing between the 
words of a line, or in the lines of a page, as exceeds 
the usual average; the uniform use of an en quad or 
two thick spaces between words being generally con¬ 
sidered wide spacing. 

Wolgemuth, Michael. —An artist of Nurem¬ 
berg, who introduced marked improvements into the 
art of wood-engraving, and to whom has been ascribed 
the invention of engraving by the process of etching. 
He is particularly known as the art-master of Albert 
Durer. Anthony Koburger, styled the prince of 
printers, introduced typography into Nuremberg in 
1472, and published a variety of magnificent works. 
Among these were thirteen folio editions of the Bible, 
twelve of them in Latin, and one in German. The 
most splendid of his publications was the German 
folio Bible, published in 1483. It contained eighty- 
three wood-cuts, some of which are ascribed, in the 
preface written by Koburger, to the artist Wolgemuth. 
Koburger, in 1493, published the famous Nuremberg 
Chronicle, containing over two thousand wood-cuts, 
which were engraved under the supervision of Wol¬ 
gemuth. Koburger was the godfather of Albert 
Durer, and it is probable that the learned printer in¬ 
troduced the artistic young goldsmith to the notice of 
his artist-friend, Wolgemuth. The illustrations of 
the Nuremberg Chronicle contain the first examples 
of cross-hatching. 

Wood-Cut Printing. —The following directions 
for underlaying and overlaying wood-cuts are ex¬ 
tracted from an address read • by H. J. Crate, a New 
York pressman of great skill and experience in work¬ 
ing wood-cuts, before the New York Typographical 
Society: 

When an impression is taken from a cut, the ex- 




WOOD-CUT PRINTING-WOOD ENGRAVING. 


tremities sink into the paper, and print heavy from 
the want of a sufficient bearing, while the centre has 
not sufficient impression to bring the ink from off the 
solids, which are generally in the centre of the pic¬ 
ture. It is the business of the wood-cut printer to 
reverse all this, and to have just as much impression 
on every part of the cut as is necessary to bring off 
the ink perfectly—and no more. Some of the old 
school of engravers tried to obviate this difficulty by 
lowering the extremities of the block before the draw¬ 
ing was made, and that, too, with such good effect 
that I have made ready some cuts (by Chapman and 
others) that required nearly as much overlaying at 
the extremities as they did in the centre. It is true 
the cuts were small, and not nearly so fine as those 
of the present day. 

The first thing to be done is to level the cuts, or to 
bring them to the same height all over, and this should 
be a little lower than type. This process of under¬ 
laying requires considerable care and judgment. 
There should be as few pieces of paper used as pos¬ 
sible, to produce the desired effect, as too much paste 
will sometimes cause the cut to warp or crack. The 
cut should be raised a little in the centre, or under 
the principal solids, but not too much, as that may 
injure the cut. If there are any hollows or inequali¬ 
ties in the under surface of the cut (as is frequently 
the case), they must be carefully filled up, or the wood 
will give, and the effect will soon show itself on the 
face. In short, a judicious underlaying, is of the 
utmost importance, and every half-hour spent in un¬ 
derlaying a form ought to save an hour in the over¬ 
laying. Stereotype and electrotype plates must be 
leveled in the same way, and, if the plates are blocked, 
it is far the best way to take them off the blocks and 
put the underlays between the plates and the blocks. 
Small hollows and inequalities may be reached and 
remedied which could not possibly be through the 
wood, and, once done, they last as long as the plate 
lasts, without the possibility of the underlays being 
washed or rubbed off. 

The principle of overlaying wood-cuts is very sim¬ 
ple, and is the same for every variety of printing- 
press and every size and quality of cut; being, as 
already stated, the putting just as much impression 
on every part of the cut as is necessary to bring off 
all the ink, and no more; but the practice varies with 
almost every workman, and ranges all the way from 
a tissue-paper to a card-board, from a great piece of 
thick paper, which covers a double-pica more than 
the object, dabbed on somewhere near where it should 
be, to a piece of thin paper so minute that it can 
hardly be seen, taken up with the point of a penknife, 
and put in its place with the utmost exactitude. 

Some excellent workmen use a certain number of 
pieces (four or five), of the same thickness, for their 
overlays, using a very thick piece for the ground or 
base, and scrape away a good deal on the lights. I 
prefer to have two or three impressions on three dif¬ 
ferent thicknesses of paper, such as thin, medium, and 
thick, using the thin as the ground, and cutting out 


the lightest parts in that. I find these afford a suffi¬ 
cient variety for every degree of shade or solidity ; 
but whatever different modes different workmen may 
have, this I hold to be an axiom, that the thickness 
of paper, and the number of layers used, must depend 
k 011 . the size of the cut, the size and boldness of the 
solids, the fineness or coarseness of the engraving, 
and the time allowed to be spent on the making- 
ready. This is, I believe, allowed by all, that the 
finer the cut the thinner should be the paper used; 
the details must be left to the judgment of the work¬ 
man. I have used little else than tissue on some cuts, 
and pretty thick paper on others; card I have never 
used,^ and I do not wish to use it, as I see no advan¬ 
tage in it over paper, and several disadvantages. 

For the ordinary run of cuts, and the ordinary run 
of workmen, I would recommend four thicknesses of 
thin paper; the first, as the ground, should have suf¬ 
ficient margin to allow of its being pasted on the 
sheet outside the engraving; the extreme lights may 
be cut out of this. Then commence with the solids, 
the smallest and deepest shades first, then the second 
in size and color, and the largest and lightest last— 
all to be cut with the greatest neatness, and put on 
exactly in its proper place. This mode of putting on 
the courses is, I am aware, different from some others, 
but it has this advantage, that by putting on the 
larger pieces last the smaller are kept from falling 
off. The paper used should be of the best quality 
(sized and calendered), and free from specks or spots. 
As little paste as possible should be used. 

Although the proper overlaying of a cut is abso¬ 
lutely essential to the proper working of it, it must 
not be forgotten that, if first-class work is required, 
there are other things of almost equal importance] 
namely, good ink, good paper, a good roller, a good 
workman, and sufficient time allowed to do good work. 
If either of these are lacking, good work may be had, 
but the best of work cannot. 

Wooden Furniture.—Furniture made of wood, 
sizes adapted to every type under Great Primer, and 
above that, up to twelve ems Pica, being manufac¬ 
tured. It is used in large jobs, such as hand-bills 
and posters, instead of leads, on account of its cheap¬ 
ness, and also because, being of less weight, it can 
more readily be lifted from the stone than large quan¬ 
tities of metallic furniture. (See Furniture.) 

Wood-Engraving-.—The art of cutting designs 
on wood, so as to leave the lines in relief, the engraver 
following every line of the drawing, cutting away the 
whites and leaving the blacks. This form of art is 
especially important to the printer for the reason that 
the wood-cut can be produced in combination with 
type at a single or simultaneous impression. 

Although carving in wood was practiced by almost 
all nations, in some form, at an early day, it only 
became an art when means were invented to obtain 
a printed impression from raised surfaces, such as the 
block-printing of China, and the similar manufacture 
of playing-cards in Europe. Card-makers and figure- 
cutters are mentioned as a class in the Low Countries 
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WOOD-ENGRAVING. 


at the beginning of the fifteenth century. The figure 
of St. Christopher, with the date of 1423, was for a 
long time considered the earliest engraving from 
wood with an ascertained date; but a picture was 
afterwards found at Brussels dated 1418, and a 
manuscript has recently been discovered with two 
plates printed upon it bearing the date of 1406. The 
History of Alexander, alleged to have been printed 
from wooden blocks in -Italy in 1284, has been ac¬ 
cepted by some authors, and, although it is highly 
improbable that it was completed at so early a date, 
it is not impossible, for the reason that only a few 
years later Marco Polo published a description of 
Chinese printing, the knowledge of which might have 
been previously acquired by the merchants of Venice 
in their intercourse with the East. The block-books 
of the Netherlands are the first important European 
specimens of wood-engraving, and they seem to have 
been printed exactly after the Chinese method. 
Although the dates of these books cannot be ascer¬ 
tained with accuracy, there is strong confirmatory 
proof in the fact that one edition of the Speculum 
Humance Salvationis is in the dialect spoken in the 
Low Countries at the end of the fourteenth century, 
and the testimony of Ulric Zell upon the use of 
printed educational and religious books may be 
regarded as conclusive. Many of the pictures of 
these books illustrate the manner of Van Eyck, the 
leading artist of the Netherlands during the lathe- 
portion of the fourteenth century. Many things in 
these works also exhibit the influence of the customs, 
tastes, and fashions of the Dukes of Burgundy, whose 
initials and other insignia appear in the watermarks 
of the paper (see Watermarks). The 1 , remarkable 
originality of Flemish art was maintained during the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, but an admiration 
arid imitation of the .Italian manner became very 
injurious in the sixteenth century, and continued its 
influence until, under the great masters Kemhramltand 
Rubens, originality and nationality were restored. 
In Italy, wood-engraving did not, as in other coun¬ 
tries, precede engraving in metal, and the art 
improved very slowly. The Hypncrotomac.hia Poli- 
philii, printed at Venice by Manutius in 141)1), con¬ 
tained some wood-cuts of such excellent style* that 
they have been ascribed to the artists Mantegna and 
Bellini. The sermons of Savonarola, published at 
Florence the day after they were delivered, were 
illustrated by fine cuts, which afterwards appeared in 
the Art of Happy Dying, published in the same city 
in 1513. The printers of Venice were the foremost 
patrons of wood-engraving in Italy, and the finest 
specimens are found in the publications of that city, 
especially about the year 1550. A history of St. 
Veronica, published at Milan in 1518, contains some 
admirable illustrations. 

In Germany, the earliest wood-cuts resemble the 
Flemish, but are later in time, and the Bihlia Fau- 
perufii, one of the most remarkable of the early 
block-books, is claimed by both nations. The cele¬ 
brated Albert Pfister, sometimes urged as the inventor 


of type-printing, established himself in Bamberg 
about 1458, and printed a number of works with 
wood-cuts. The Bible printed by Koburger contains 
eighty-six cuts, some of which are attributed in the 
preface to Wolgemuth, the teacher of Albert Diirer 
Diirer also engraved upon wood, and did much to 
elevate that branch of art in Germany, his fame 
extending also into Italy, where his manner was 
widely copied. Lucas Cranach, the warm friend of 
Martin Luther, was also a famous wood-engraver 
and he furnished the illustrations for Luther’s pam¬ 
phlets. The designs of Hans Holbein were engraved 
upon wood by an artist who styled himself*Hans 
Lutzel burger, formsehneider, and whose remarkable 
talent; is proved by the excellence of the execution of 
the plates published as the Dance of Death, at Lyons 
in 1538, and Holbein’s scriptural illustrations. Many 
of tin* splendid books published at Basel, by Froben 
and his compeers, were elegantly illustrated by wood- 
engravings from Holbein and other artists. In the 
publications of Onxton, the illustrations are extremely 
rude, as if executed by very inferior artists, and the 
wood-engravings in England continued to be of 
marked inferiority until the sudden impulse given to 
that department of art by Bewick in 1770. In France 
playing-cards were manufactured at a very early day, 
although the date is not accurately ascertained, and 
a rude and almost barbarous style of print, with texts 
or mottoes in French, is probably of an early origin. 
The Romance of Ficrabras, published at Lyons in 
1480, is one of the first illustrated books, but it was 
far excelled by the rude but powerful scenes of the 
Dance of Death, published by Verard in 1485. The 
remarkable superiority of the miniature painting used 
in France for the adornment of books of devotion had 
created a task* for illustrations, and the Books of 
Hours, Missals, etc. published by Vostro, Verard, 
and other printers prove tins employment of high 
artistic talent in the, preparation of their first publi¬ 
cation v--a demand for cheaper books causing the 
subsequent deterioration. During the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury in France much taste was exhibited in book- 
ornamentation, such as borders, capital letters, tail¬ 
pieces, etc. About 15 M), Tory, widely known as one 
of the first great improvers of typography, became 
also famous as a wood-engraver, and founded a school 
of art much in advance of any that had previously 
existed in France. The immense popularity of 
wood-engravings during the sixteenth century gave 
rise to much inferior workmanship and a general 
deterioration in style, upon which there was no 
marked improvement until after the great advance 
made by England in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century. 

In the United States wood-engraving was not cul¬ 
tivated as an art before the present century, and the 
first professional wood-engraver of this country died 
quite recently. (See A NOKRHON, ALEXANDER.) Of 
late years, however, such an extraordinary amount 
of labor and talent has been devoted to wood-engrav¬ 
ing hen*, that it may be questioned whether any 
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other country excels the United States either in the 
quantity or the quality of its wood-engravers. 

It will be perceived that wood-engraving has not 
been steadily progressive. Although its productions 
were distinguished for excellence of design and free¬ 
dom of execution at a comparatively remote period, 
mere mechanical labor was subsequently substituted 
for the talent of artists; after which change wood¬ 
engraving, as a means of multiplying works of art, 
rapidly declined, and it remained for Bewick to revive 
it. (See Bewick.) 

At the present day, impressions of the products of 
wood-engraving are in universal circulation. They 
appear alike in the child’s first book, in works in the 
useful arts, and in volumes devoted to science, re¬ 
ligion, history, travels, poetry, geography, and to 
every other theme capable of illustration. 

Practice of Wood-Engraving .—The pieces of wood 
used are called blocks. In fine engraving they are 
invariably of the box-tree. Mahogany, maple, and 
pear-wood are used in executing the common styles 
of wood-cuts, after they are prepared in the same 
manner as box-wood. Large poster-cuts, such as are 
used to advertise theatrical exhibitions, etc., are 
engraved on pine, upon the side of the grain, with 
carvers’ tools instead of gravers. Many of these cuts 
are good specimens of art; and their use as posters 
was for a long time peculiarly American. 

In preparing box-wood, the tree is cut across in 
slices with a fine saw, and the slices, after being 
planed smooth on the surface, are cut into square 
blocks of the required size. The blocks should be 
exactly the height of the printing-type in which they 
are to stand. When a block of more than from six 
to eight inches square is wanted, it is necessary to 
join two or more pieces together, as the box-tree is 
too limited in diameter to furnish blocks of a large 
size. Blocks are prepared in this manner, of any 
requisite dimensions, by at least one establishment 
which devotes special attention to this business,— 
that of 1ST. J. Wemmer, of Philadelphia. 

The best box-wood is smooth on the surface, per¬ 
fectly level, perfectly dry, and of a uniform yellow 
color, without knots or flaws. 

Tools .—The following articles are required by the 
engraver on wood:— 

1. A round flattish pad, made of leather, and filled 
with sand, on which to rest the block while engrav¬ 
ing it. 

2. Gravers. A graver is a tool about four inches 
long, made of steel, with a small head or handle of 
wood. One side of the handle is flat, to allow the 
tool to rest steadily when set down. The blade or 
steel part of the tool is various in shape; some blades 
are much thicker 

than others. As it Mi 

is the point of the > «-.-. 

blade which cuts, 

the sharper the a slightly bent grayer. 

blade is, the finer may the edge be ground in pro¬ 
portion. Six or eight degrees of fineness are usually 
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employed; the finest being for the more delicate 
lines and markings, and the broader-pointed for 
cutting broad and bold lines. One or 

more of the gravers require to be - 

slightly bent in the blades, to per- ^ WkS '*' 
mit the excavating of hollowed parts. 

The shape of the point of this tool, as seen on its 
upper side, is here represented. 

3. Tint-tools. These are tools of various degrees of 
fineness, suitable to the fineness or coarseness of the 
tint required to be cut. While it is the object of 
gravers to cut lines in various directions and of 
various lengths, and markings of a miscellaneous 
kind, tint-tools are chiefly employed 

to cut parallel lines close together, .—.— r— , 

representing the tints of the sky. The 
tint-tool has a thinner blade than the graver, and, as 
is shown in the annexed cut, is much more tapering 
and sharp at the point. 

4. A flat or gouge tool, for cutting away blank 
spaces at the edges, and trimming the cut. 

5. A hone or Turkey stone, on which to sharpen 
the various tools and bring their edges to any required 
degree of slope. 

6. A burnisher. 

7. An inking-slab, a dabber, and a small quantity 
of fine printing-ink. 

8. India paper, on which to take proofs. 

9. Two or three fine and hard black-lead pencils. 
Drawing .—Preliminary to engraving, the figures 

must be photographed, transferred, or drawn on 
wood; and the ability to draw with neatness and 
precision, as well as a knowledge of effect in light 
and shade, is very useful to the amateur wood¬ 
cutter and indispensable to those who desire to rise 
in the profession. Designers generally place the 
drawings on the blocks, when they are not trans¬ 
ferred or photographed; but a general knowledge of 
drawing is always useful, and often indispensable, to 
an engraver. Sometimes the designs are made by 
black-lead pencils, and sometimes by various shades 
of India-ink, laid on with camel-hair pencils. In 
either case the effect of the shading must be brought 
out by the engraver, by means of lines and marks of 
different kinds. 

Besides mere drawing, there is another branch of 
this department of art, called lowering, which con¬ 
sists in scraping away the surface of the block upon 
those portions of the design that are to be printed 
lightly. This practice was at one time extensively 
adopted, the whole surface of the block being more 
or less lowered in accordance with the shade desired, 
except the positive blacks; but lowering is now 
confined chiefly to the softening of the edges of 
vignettes, the edges of skies, and the surface of light 
tints where they adjoin positive whites. The neces¬ 
sity for other lowering has been obviated, in a great 
measure, by the skill possessed by modern printers in 
making ready cuts for good and faithful impressions. 

The surface of the block being too smooth to 
receive the markings of a pencil, it is roughened 
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and at the same time delicately whitened all oyer 
with moistened powder of fine brick and flake white, 
and the palm of the hand is afterwards parsed .over 
the block, to remove from it any gritty particles. 
When dry, it is ready for the drawing which is now- 
put upon it, care being taken that nothing is marked 
which is not to stand in relief, fin being finished, 
the drawing appears to be a minute and perfect 
sketch on a white ground. 

Besides being able to draw, the learner should.be 
acquainted with the practice of copying and reducing 
from prints. Photography is now used extensively 
by professional engravers, not only in reducing the 
object to be engraved, but also, whenever practicable, 
in putting the design, by peculiar processes, directly 
upon the wood, ready to bo engraved. Old cuts are 
reproduced by the transferring process. The impres¬ 
sion from the cut is soaked in a solution of caustic 
potash and alcohol until the ink is sufficiently 
soft, when it is transferred to the block by pressure 
in a copying-press. The old method of reduction 
is as follows:—For example, a wood-engravimr three 
inches long by two inches broad is required to be 
made from a print twelve inches long and ehdd 
inches broad. In this, as in all other cases, it is 
necessary to copy everything in exact proportion. 
A square frame, on which threads are stretched 
lengthwise and crosswise, leaving square opeuintm is 
laid on the print. Small squares to the same number 
are now lightly traced on the wood, ami whatever 
parts lie within any opening in the frame arc copied 
within the corresponding opening or square on the 
wood: thus a copy in exact; proportion is obtained. 

As pencil-drawing is very apt to be blurred or 
partly effaced by touching with the hand, it is neces¬ 
sary to cover the block, while working upon it, with 
apiece of paper. A slip of smooth wrappim r i»aper 
is best for this purpose; it should be neatly folded 
over the edges, after they have been rubbed with 
beeswax, and fastened thereto by rubbing the portion 
folded over with the thumb-nail. On beginning to 
engrave, tear off a piece of the paper from the part 
to which the tool is to he applied, and so remove the 
paper as the work proceeds. 

First Exercises ,—Persons with weak sight u«e a 
strong magnifying glass when engraving, or whmi 
closely examining the appearance of their work. 
We would recommend beginners to avoid using a 
glass, if possible, for it injures the sight with fin- 
naked eye. Persons with ordinary eyesight require 
no glass in wood-cutting. 

The work can be best executed with a stroim 
steady northern light. In cutting by lump-light, a 
shade should he employed, to throw the light down, 
and the light may he concentrated by being mad** to 
shine through a globe of water, the light coming to 
a focus on the block. 

The engraving is done at a table or bench of con¬ 
venient height, placed below or near tin* light ju4 
mentioned. The engraver, seated on a chair, hold * 
and moves about the block on the pad with the left 


hand, while he operates with this tool tn the right, as 

is represented in the antieietl cut. Ureal Hteiuliu$ sa 



of hand is of the utmost importance, tor the least <* u t 
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Having cut one or more of these early exercises, 
the parts of the block not to be printed must be 
lowered with a flat or gouging tool, so as to leave no 
parts so high as the lines. 

Perfected in the art of cutting lines straight, bent, 
and waved, the learner may 
proceed to cross-hatching, which 
consists in cutting lines at dif¬ 
ferent angles, and of different 
lengths, across other lines, with 
the view of expressing graduated 
depths of shade. The varieties 
of hatching are endless, from light tones up to the 
darkest shadows. Fig. 6 represents a familiar kind 
of cross-hatching. 

These speciihens are given more for the purpose 
of showing what cross-hatching is, than of inducing 
learners to prosecute this kind of engraving. Cross- 
hatching should always be sparingly employed, and 
in no case should it be used when an effect can be 
attained by simple lines; for it introduces complexity, 
and often too much minuteness of detail. * 

In drawing on wood it is easier to produce a shade 
by this means, but in engraving on wood it is pre¬ 
cisely the reverse, for it is easier to leave a thick line 
than to cut out the interstices of lines crossing one 
another. Nothing is more common than for persons to 
refer to the frequent cross-hatchings in cuts as a proof 
of their excellence. There is not a wood-engraver 
of the least repute who cannot cut fac-similes of any 
cross-hatching that is to be found. The execution of 
cross-hatching requires time, but very little talent; 
whereas the rendition of shades washed in with India- 
ink not only calls for artistic talent in the engraver, 
but also, in a majority of subjects, gives greater 
tone to the. picture. Cross-hatching is judiciously 
used in delineating drapery, by many of the first 
artists of the present day, in shaded drawings on 
wood. Upon examination of some of the finest wood- 
engravings executed during the last twenty years, 
especially the shaded performances of Dore, we find 
that the manner in which they are engraved is com¬ 
paratively simple; there is little or no labored and 
unnecessary cross-hatching where the same effect 
might be obtained by simpler means, and no time is 
wasted in mere mechanical execution, which in the 
end displays not so much of art as of simple patience 
and labor. 

With this caution, it should be mentioned that, if 
cross-hatching is found indispensable, the learner 
must execute it with particular care; for there is a 
difficulty in cutting out the whites so as to leave 
continuous lines sweeping across, as in the above 
figure. If possible, rest the tool on the whites after¬ 
wards to be cut away; and when nothing remains 
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as fulcrum, a small piece of card may be laid on the 
block as a protection. Take care also not to under¬ 
mine any already cut lines; for if undercut, they 
may break off in printing. 

Apparent faults in wood-engravings can with great 
difficulty be remedied; and it is better to allow them to 
remain, or to execute another engraving, than to 
attempt improvement. Experienced engravers are 
sometimes able to correct errors in their cuts by what 
is technically called plugging. A small piece of 
wood is dexterously drilled out of the block, and a 
new piece is inserted in its stead, and glued, to pre¬ 
vent shifting. On this new piece the correction is 
executed. 

Taking Proofs.-—When an engraving is finished, 
the workman will be gratified by seeing how it looks 
on paper, and this gratification he can afford himself 
without the aid of the printing-press. The materials 
necessary for this operation are a small quantity of the 
finest printing-ink; a smooth stone or slab to distribute 
it on (the back of a large strong earthenware saucer 
will, however, answer the purpose); a dabber, com¬ 
posed of wool, tightly tied up in white leather or fine 
silk; some India or Chinese paper; a burnisher; and 
a piece of card. Having smeared a small quantity 
of ink on the dabber, beat it for some time on the 
stone, that it may be distributed equally over the 
surface. Holding the cut steadily on the sand-bag, 
strike it gently with the dabber, taking care not to use 
any pressure whatever; the ink will thus be imparted 
evenly upon the surface of the lines, without deseend- 
| ing to their sides. Having cut a piece of India paper 
to the required size, breathe upon its smoothest side, 
lay it on the block, place the card on the back of the 
paper, and commence rubbing the back of the card 
with the burnisher. A very steady hand is requisite 
to do this effectually, for if the India paper be allowed 
to move the lines will be blurred or doubled. When 
every part of the object on the block has been suffi¬ 
ciently rubbed, the operation is finished, and the 
proof may be removed. 

A precaution may be necessary in taking proofs by 
the above plan, which is, to leave a border of the 
whites standing round the edge of the block, as 
something for the hand and the burnisher to bear 
upon. To prevent the black mass (which will of 
course be inked with the rest) from appearing on 
the finished proof, a rough one must be taken first, 
and the subject of the engraving cut out of it with 
scissors. After inking the block for the clean proof, 
the black border must be covered with what is left of 
the first impression, which protects the former from 
the ink during the burnishing process. Of course 
the border on the block must be cut away in finishing 
the wood-cut for press. 

After using, the slab should be cleansed with lye 
of potash, or turpentine, and the dabber must be 
kept clean and soft. If these precautions are not 
attended to, the proofs will soon become coarse in 
appearance, and the cuts will be clogged. Cuts 
are best cleaned with turpentine, and they should 



Fig. 6. 
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be dried before being put aside, always on their 
edges. 

Outline Figures.— In commencing to cut figures and 
scenes, it is advisable to copy from wood-engravings 
of a simple and expressive kind. Almost all begin¬ 
ners commit a serious mistake in attempting to imi¬ 
tate the finer class of wood-engravings, which abound 
in minute marking. They should learn to bring out 
an effect in light and shade with as few lines and 
hatchings as possible, never making two or more 
small marks where one of a bolder stretch would 
answer. The first figures attempted should only he in 
outline, as is exemplified in the annexed engraving 
of the leaves of a plant. 



Fig. 7. 


Here it will be observed what effect is produced hv 
a few thin and thick lines, with a very slight shading. 
Other outline figures, such as the above, 



Fiu. 8. 


may also at this stage of advancement be engraved; 
after which figures with shading, or small groups <>f 
rural objects, as in Figs. 8 and 9, may he executed. 



Fia. 0* 


Another class of exercises consists in cutting 
sketches iff round and oval objects, in which there 
are strong depths of shadow and strong lights, us in 
Fig. 10. 



ft©* !«, 


It will be observed In these examples, m well m in 
other cuts of n simple etas*, that three gradations of 
shade require to be studied, After the pure white 
comes the lightest dmdttig* ootid-4tog of only a f t » w 
scratches. Next we have the gray or middle tone. 
Lastly we have fhh ttitd ton** dueling down to the 
pure black. Lure blacks are portions of wood 
scarcely, if at nil, batched to tie* ft aver, 

About this stage of advancement the learner nuiy 
exercise himself in drawing and cutting foliage of 
different klmL, As L welt kfuoitt to tie* draughts¬ 
man, foliage in represented differently, according to 
the nature <ff the free. In Fig, 11 the willow U repre¬ 



sented by perpendicular nun linen fermiimtifig in & 
point, to giie fin* iffw of pmeh hi foliage, A 
hrinifl tmm of hght it nnulU p loomed, and m 
increase of flow#:llgi m ,o ,» u o 4f wdrof earti mb- 

division uf foliage, with * onudmddr of eharae- 

feridie timrkitDM on ?to* shad- mb- of the tree, 
beddiot mi ojomcm.d ol nee 4 fAr effect, 

The fir Iwm hrm fepo- d by Am??, niigtdar 

roiiiw 4 rd wsLi m li oik r # much like tlte 

Herat* h wdh a to Mbbtmtr an iimorreefc 
worth Thor wiiirluius ,m Mwy*mt-4 in agreement 
with the |i|ojrt of f’m AuW'Av’U and repeated 
with itrmisrd potter m %h* AiT ode of the tree, 
and n few 4 tariff mar king 5 * <M" ueu on the #wamub 
ties, and beneath fm* ouvh-u t, >n le 4*'- foliage m 
I In* farflwt 44e of id# fm, "I w An* has f*een 
reprewnteil by #•«* ,ilo| ^ m d i me *?< dor direethm, 
so distributed a* to *m»* Le* oka of l foliage, t 

The oak lias kio r-p*. nAd, w* m IAg. IA by & 
rlninwier which §>at§m“s *ff am,;d u and broken 

circular matting, tub smnudrd with 4'do and stop 
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touclies. The lighter parts are penciled tenderly, 
and the shade portions are repeated upon, with addi¬ 
tional power given by sharp angular markings. 

We mention these varieties for the purpose of 
showing that foliage is not to be represented by dis¬ 
tinctly portraying every leaf, but by a bold grouping 
and superficial outlining ; the purpose being served 
by merely a general representation. Suppose a tree 
is to be selected for placing in the foreground of a 
drawing, where its peculiarities are required to be 
displayed. Let the growth of the branches be ob¬ 
served ; a straight line is rarely to be seen, nor do 
they spring from each other with uniformity; there 
is usually an undulating line, often graceful, or a 
wild luxuriance, ever pleasing, in these supports to 
the foliage. Let the effect of the leaves which may 
compose a principal mass be indicated, not the out¬ 
line of a leaf or leaves, which would prove labor in 
vain, but what is seen as much by the imagination as 
by the eye; that is, not the detail, but the effect. If 
too much regularity appear, destroy it by projecting 
a touch or two on the extremities, and attack any 
formality by additional markings, in conformity with 
the character adopted. Oftentimes the mere waving 
of the pencil, or a powerful repetition with the 
broad point, will not only remove a monotonous 
appearance, but communicate characteristic spirit 
and effect. 





Advanced Exercises .—After outline and shaded 
figures, the learner may proceed to figures with 
shadings and backgrounds, requiring a variety of 


light and dark lines. In beginning figures or objects 
with backgrounds, it is necessary to cut an outline 
round it, as a boundary to other lines coming against 
it; but this outline should not be seen in the impres¬ 
sion of the engraving. This outlining prevents the 
figure from appearing to adhere to the background 
and is indispensable. ? 

In this department of study the learner may 
engrave human figures, animals of different kinds, 
and rural and street scenes with skies; as, for exam¬ 
ple, views like that in Fig. 13; in this, however, as 
m many other things, much must be left to the taste, 
the patience, and the skill of the engraver. 

Color Blocks .—The art of engraving wood blocks 
from which pictures in various colors are to be pro¬ 
duced, has been brought to great perfection, and where 
large editions are desired it is more economical than 
lithography. In producing color blocks the design 
is first engraved in the usual manner, except that 
there is less than the ordinary amount of shading. 
Impressions are then taken from the first block and 
transferred to the other blocks—one block being 
necessary for each color used. All parts of each 
block are then cut away, except those which are to be 
printed in the respective colors. The blocks are then 
printed successively, the lighter colors being usually 
printed first. Thus, a design in yellow, red, blue, and 
black, would be run through the press, in the order 
mentioned, four distinct times; the whole number of 
impressions required in each color being printed 
before work commences on the succeeding color. 
Some modern machines, however, now print different 
colors in such rapid succession that they are, practi¬ 
cally, printed simultaneously. 

Wood Paper.—Paper of which wood forms an 
important ingredient. Large quantities of wood paper 
are now made in the United States and in Europe. 
At the Paris Exposition of 1867, Voelter and Decker, 
of Wiirtemberg, who have been actively engaged for 
more than twenty years in manufacturing wood pulp, 
and in constructing machinery to be used for that pur¬ 
pose by numerous European paper-mills, exhibited 
their most recent patents, in operation. 

- The process, as described by one of the 

British Commissioners, was as follows: 

Wood pulp is mixed with rag pulp, 
in proportions varying from 18 to 80 
per cent., according to the quality of 
the paper—namely, 15 to 50 per cent, 
for good writing- and printing-paper; 
50 to 70 per cent, for ordinary writing-, 
printing-, and wrapping-paper; 50 to 80 
per cent, for common paper-hangings 
and cardboards. Pasteboards may be 
made entirely of wood pulp. 

Pine and fir wood give the best fibre, 
while ash and lime produce the whitest 
pulp; all woods of similar character 
may, however, be used; and, indeed, any wood will 
produce pulp. Birch and beech have been used ex¬ 
tensively in both Belgium and France. 
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It is very desirable that the water used in the pro¬ 
cess be clear; if dirty river-water be used, it must be 
filtered, or the pulp will be colored. Hard water con¬ 
taining lime is not only not unfit, but very suitable 
for the purpose. An expenditure of f>-horse power 
effective is required for twenty-four hours to produce 
1 cwt. of wood pulp air-dry. Therefore, a 40-horse 
power mill, working day and night, will produce eight 
cwt. of pulp. An excess of power, even on that lib¬ 
eral allowance, is, however, recommended. For the 
production of 1 cwt. of pulp 2 cwt. of wood is re¬ 
quired. Young wood, from three inches to twelve 
inches in thickness, is preferred, and it should not be 
kept in store more than six months before being used. 
The wood must be cut into pieces about twelve inches 
long, and all the knots, bark, and other impurities 
removed. Waste pieces of wood, provided they arc 
not too small, may be utilized. 

For every cwt. of pulp made a water supply through¬ 
out the twenty-four hours has to he kept up of from 
one-half to three-fourths of a cubic foot per minute. 

Besides the foreman, each hundredweight of pulp 
made in the twenty-four hours requires one man. 
From the price-list, a GO-horse power maehine will 
weigh nearly nine tons, and cost £5In, irrespective of 
packing, delivered in the manufacturer's yard. It U 
likely that, besides the above sum, a heavy hill for 
extras would have to be paid, irrespective of driving 
power. | 

From the above details it will he seen that, with a 
60-horse power machine, working day and night, 
twelve cwt. of air-dry pulp will be produced, at tin* 
cost of the wages of twelve people, irrespective of 
foremen, engine-drivers, and stokers, if steam be umd, 
to which must be added the price of power and wuod, 
depending on the locality; and, further, tin* charge 
of transporting the pulp to the paper-machine, uuh’-m 
the pulp- and paper-mills happen to be choc to¬ 
gether. i 

Messrs. Yoelter and Decker state that they haw 
tried to use wood pulp for the manufacture of picture - 
frames, statues, and the like, as a substitute for 
papicr-mach6, and that fairly satisfactory refills have 
been obtained, f believe there is a chemical un-aui 
of reducing wood to the form of pulp, but I have not 
heard that as yet it has been practically sumodul, it 
is said that the fibre of the wood, on which its vaUm 
depends, is destroyed by the process, while, by me¬ 
chanically reducing it, the fibre remains uninjured. 
The machine by which the above operation U effected 
may be described as a big, vertical grinddom\ag;tiu 4 
which the wood to be ground is preyed, while a 
stream of water assists the operation and at the 
time keeps the working parts cool. The wood thm* 
ground down is passed through successive sieves until 
the residue is of the required degree of fineness. 

At the Exhibition the mill is driven by three port¬ 
able engines, of about fifteen or seventeen horse power 3 
each, two of which are kept running together. It 
would, however, require the power of ail three to 
work the mill up to its full productive power. 'IV , 
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grindstone is of the ordinary description, with a 
hammer-picked face, the mu* in the Exhibition being 
about four feet In diameter, aml making from i;»o to 
ISO turns per minute. Around IN periphery are fixed 
five boxes, or hoppers, which receive the Wood to 
ground, and which has been previously cut into 
proper lengths by a circular saw. These boxes are 
fitted with sliding covers which arc gradually forced 
forward by screws, as the stone wears the w**od, ’pfe 
amount of feed (which is necessarily very mmllj 
regulated by a governor similar in principle to tin wo 
which arc used In connection with wafer** wheels, ft 
is iiriven from tin* multi shaft, mid causesan increased 
or diminished feed to he given, according to the velo¬ 
city of the stone, and* consequently, the procure of 
the wood against it, A simple arrangement permits 
of the slow motion of the feed screw hemp dispensed 
with, and the cover rapidly withdrawn by means of a 
rack and pinion, when if is required to renew the 
charge of wood, 

The first prore.u reduces the wood to a » of pulp 
and splinter * of different dr gsytn of ibooiem To 
,separate the larger from the ft- m, the wleer, peumely 
mixed with wafer, m paord mm a ty m m * attaining 
a revolving cylindrical pmmedum only of 

stuff of a certain degree of IliirlO't f> pa eUn through 

it All time* pice**$ winch U *m Mo n »■ as 
ad he is* to fhe oufude of tie* * v hnd< & am K.mwu away 
as useless, Tilt* pulp then unT’Ccooi 4 nuohu punxos 

again, but the strainer it mu< h bum, and Mm piece* 
of wood winch it separaf o me a nUi Aony farther 

dealt with, As flew i< p mT* l In m-Urni of 
tin* reyolvifc* Ur dam, in a me e Mimd wi f y 4 Civmii 
of wafer to im centre of tU any y m »i u yi of ojdb 
nary hori/.onf a! nub Too e Men an- trdu»vd 

by gr indite/ t * Me* mm * eon lemu m qu Mo t of ffife 
as that eonisne diieef fbiut t nr cun I mm |? ivmimih 

now only f < i k p iviu* Me prpp m* * ft i of 

filiefCMU It V 4 l to hi f U, pmp ‘ 1 J »/ h It 14 

intend*d, fdm A, d »|o by rtcoi,,; it *d< <a ;h Uimiji* 

et ’4 of vam*oi *i d* ' on 4 i ‘n ii, I..* e vn.i*' s 
ratei the iny fito q p,i!p d teem a u... sd mt.* loiiun 
hole4 to fh- 4 |U in- iu ’)t j a- ? udt «n * n df'ied 
jurfialh by tV a fui n of fd 1 wj nil | oath* by 
IteillC pro 4 0 4 '•* * V., -;o hi I c vd'-o c n : ;J , fn- !|t •, 

If, llMW 4 ' 4 #n, I? I CM mo * i,nc^ t r * > 4 tHO of 

economy the d? ^ m p < . o t ,-i e. ,. • | ; 

III llrno-iiiy Wo.ci pud* * bd e i ! .lo.cMnf [ 

|IC| lilSiH ' HI' fie l| A 1 * dodot.M p ■' O « t h | 

III I* IMieo || 14 VI e f d ,< * I, J, K » p d' ‘ .Of | 

nearly *T |» -r dandr * i s " I. . f r" >4 the | 

iniittef it dr Si ♦ it, - - c' i, * e - < | 1 4 jwf | 

cent, by w v/kin^AAfn |, 0 11 it,.* *dp, ofo I 

double Wood pi ip, o| * b L i o * 0'*i . • /, < , t i 

WmnVffim lyr -'-o t a v. ' - --rTA of i 

cherry* eiil rn*l we** , m* e o* „ i/omm vn, i 

from two *«r toe * In.' Id a -.o,, * * ,«c- ! cel. | 

fifty dim IVpme! >4 4 ,c e nl ,! 

dedciiy lieisty iNieiusttsft » e 1 . ». 

The Old) rsf ,|dinbui v «d’M, Cl a Oi ■ » V „ , 44 at j 

thk country are pme .4 %S || ^ ib,, .ff | 
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Greenville, Connecticut, and Vanderburgh, Wells & 
Co., of New York, which not only supply the home 
demand, but also export large quantities to Europe. 
The Monthly Eeview says that the first font of wood 
type cut on the section of the w T ood was made in 1827, 
when Darius Wells, a New York printer, after making 
several fonts for his own use, commenced manufactur¬ 
ing wood-type as a distinct business. 

The tools, patterns, and processes used by him at 
first were of the most primitive kind. The simple 
slide-rest and chuck were employed to reduce the 
wood to an equal height; and first paper, then sheet- 
brass, and afterwards cast-brass patterns with raised 
outline, were successively used to secure the delinea¬ 
tion of letters upon the face of the blocks. Then, to 
cut away the surplus wood (outside and counters) the 
mallet, gouge and chisel, and finally the more delicate 
chisels, gravers and files, were used in finishing up 
the face of the type. 

Soon another improvement was invented by Mr. 
Wells. It was the application of a revolving, vertical 
spindle, carrying a cutter, by which the surplus wood 
was speedily and neatly cut away. To this process 
Mr. Wells gave the technical term of routing, a term 
now universally known among printers and wood- 
engravers. 

It will be seen that the process of turning down 
blocks to an even height for type would be equally 
adapted to preparing blocks for wood-engravers and 
stereotypers. This also was soon adopted by them, 
and this may properly be denominated an era in the 
progress of that kindred art. Hitherto each wood- 
engraver had been content to purchase of the dealer 
in boxwood, a log, which he usually took to a cabinet¬ 
maker, by whom a slice was sawn off and planed 
down as well as it could be. But it would so happen, 
in many instances, that these blocks would be thinner 
on one side than the other, and defy the best skill of 
the printer, by overlays or underlays, to do justice to 
the engravings. 

The blocking of stereotype plates upon blocks thus 
prepared, for like reasons, immediately followed, and 
thus every branch connected with the printing-busi¬ 
ness fully participated in this improvement. 

No young printer, who now witnesses the universal 
use of wood type, and is accustomed to turn over 
the ample pages of the existing wood type specimen- 
books, can appreciate the difficulties which at that 
time stood in the way of an introduction of this 
hitherto untried article. A few individuals only could 
at first be found who would venture to attempt 
their use. But the great consequent superiority of 
their posters, soon compelled others to imitate their 
example, and thus the use of wood type soon became 
universal. 

About the year 1830, an Englishman, named John 
Lomax, became a competitor with Mr. Wells, so far 
as to make regular fonts of type on side-wood, but 
they never attained much popularity. 

In 1834, William Leavenworth commenced the i 
manufacture of wood type, in Allentown, New Jersey. 


: He was a man of decided genius; but, not being a 
' practical printer, he did not succeed in giving his 
■ type all the requisite qualities, and he finally disposed 
of his business to Mr. Wells. He introduced the 
pentagraph, w r hich was a most important improve¬ 
ment, both for marking and routings, as it obviated 
the necessity of making patterns for every size, as 
formerly. 

The next effort to manufacture wood type, after that 
of Mr. Leavenworth, was by Mr. Allen, of Norwich, 
Conn., who copied the most of Mr. Leavenworth *s 
methods, except that of facing the wood. The only 
characteristic difference, perhaps, was that, instead of 
the grooved pattern of the former, Mr. Allen adopted 
a raised pattern, being of easier execution. 

Home-Made Wood Type.—A contributor to a West¬ 
ern typographical journal recommends the following 
as a cheap and convenient method for manufacturing 
home-made wood type in times of emergency. Select 
a board of clear, well-seasoned bass-wood, or white- 
wood (cucumber-wood is still better, if it can be had), 
one inch and a quarter in thickness—the width the 
size you would have the type, and have it dressed 
with a machine planer, having it a little more than 
type-high in thickness. Sandpaper the face of it 
well, and it is ready for the pencil. When a line is 
wanted for a poster, draft it on the prepared board; 
cut away from the outline of each letter, then have 
them sawed apart with a burr saw, and it is a very 
easy matter to finish them up for the press. This 
style of type will require less impression and less ink 
than type cut on hard wood, and will leave the ink on 
the sheet smooth and even. It should not be washed, 
but put away after using, in a clean place, standing 
each letter on its edge. 

How to Treat Wood Type.—To prevent warping, all 
very large wood type should be set up on the edge 
when put away, so that both sides may be equally 
exposed to the air. In cleaning it, neither lye nor 
water should be employed. Turpentine, camphene, 
benzine, or kerosene oil may be used; but turpentine 
and camphene are the best. Procure a small, shallow 
pan; lay the form flat on a board; pour about six 
tablespoonfuls of turpentine into the pan; touch the 
face of the brush to the turpentine, and pass it quickly 
over the form before it evaporates. From six to eight 
spoonfuls of fluid will be found sufficient to clean a 
large form, if thus used. 

Word— A single component part of human lan¬ 
guage, either spoken or written, used as the expression 
of an idea. The Scriptures, as the revelation of God, 
are frequently called the Word of God, or the Word! 
Word-Book. —A vocabulary or dictionary. 

Worde, Wynkyn de.— A celebrated printer, the 
successor of Caxton in England. He is believed to have 
been a native of Lorraine, to have assisted Caxton in 
printing at Bruges and Cologne, and to have accom¬ 
panied him to England. De Worde continued with 
Caxton, and succeeded to his business, printing for 
some years in Caxtoffis own house. In a work pub¬ 
lished in 1494, De Worde mentions the death of Cax- 
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ton, and also the patronage extended to himself by 
Queen Margaret, the mother of Henry \ IL Iimne- 
diately after Caxton’s death, I)e Worde out a number 
of new and remarkably excellent fonts ol type, not 
only for himself, but for other printers. The intro¬ 
duction of the Roman character in England has been 
claimed for both De Worde and Py nson, but it is certain 
that De Worde made use of it at first in the same 
manner as Italic is now employed. In 1523 he pub¬ 
lished a work in Roman character, with marginal 
notes in Italic, which book contained the first Greek 
ever printed in England, it being in movable type, 
while the Arabic and Hebrew were cut in wood. Be 
Worde printed four hundred and eight books, gener¬ 
ally using the device of Caxton, with the addition 
of his own name. In law-books, ete., he used other 
devices composed from the armorial bearings of the 
houses of Tudor and Phmtagenet. A copy of his 
Bartholomseus, as the first book printed upon paper 
manufactured in England, was bought at the K<»x« 
burghe sale for £70, 7s. Be Worde died in 

Worked, or Worked Off.— When a job, news- 
paper, or a sheet of a hook is printed, it is said In 
be worked, or worked off. 

Working in Pocket.—When the hands share 
equally the earnings on a work. 

Wrappers.—Products of job-printing, which, in 
the appearance of their printed matter, resemble 
labels, but differ from them in having larger margins, 
so that they can inclose or wrap up a bottle of patent 
medicine, a bar of soap, etc. 

Writ.—An instrument in writing, or in writing 
and printing, in which a court of justice, or some 
sovereign power in a government, eommandssomeaet 
to be done by the person to whom it is directed. 
Printed blank forms are gen (Tally used. 

Writing-Ink.—From history and document'? we 
find that the oldest material used as ink eondUed of 
finely divided carbon, generally some form of lamp¬ 
black, mixed with some mucilaginous substance 
This seems for ages to have been sufficient for the 
wants of mankind. In a modified and improved 
mode of preparation, this, under tin* mum* of India- 
ink, is still almost universally used by the Orientals 
sometimes with a pen-shaped reed, hut oftener with 
a eamel’s-hair pencil, the latter, in skillful hands 
admirably adapting itself to the formation of the 
Arabic and other Oriental characters. WY have 
seen a copy of the Koran made in this way, vvhieh 
for beauty and regularity of form of letters could imt 
be excelled. 

The formation of India-ink, with some variationn 
seems to be as follows: A fine lampblack is mixed 
with some vegetable mucilage, and sometimes srmfed 
with camphor. The essential excellence of the ink 
depends first upon a nice selection of material, and 
next upon the pains taken to render it m compact 
as possible; this requires a more laborious method 
of rubbing it up for use, which leaven the part idea 
of carbon in the finest possible state. 

But while such inks were imperishable, unless put 


upon an absorbent substance, they could be washed 
from smooth surfaces, and at mi curly period di 
soon we cannot aseertmu -our ordinary iron h 
came into use, and have continued to this day. St 
inks are made substantially m follows, A dump ? 
of iron, generally the protosulphate, is mixed w 
galls or some similar astringent substance, tn \ 
first case a mixed gal late and tuumitc t»f iron 
formed, whieti B generally soluble at fu^t. hut, 
part of this becomes insoluble In time, some gun; 
added to keep it suspended, nod* as the organic mat 
present w quite favorable to tin* formation of tuou 
a little id* some highly-seen ted oil, ‘Uidi as nil 
doves, m added; a small quantity of carbolic m 
would be cheaper and belter. This B, in fact, i 
substance of the thousand** of receipts whidi can 
found for ordinary ink, In sonic of them, h»me\ 
a little sulphate of copper is added, and other Mt 
gents are added to the gatl\ flic moil titipmfauf he 
th«'extract of logwood, which imparts its «wn eo 
Pi the compound. 

By whatever receipt made, these ink * at fir4 
to a great extent real mint boo*, and in Bu * c«ihi 
their especial value: tin) are afoot bed Iw tin* paj 
penetrate if, dye its fibres, and then brtsmo undo 
and grow black. Bence all good ml * *»j din ki 
arc at tint pal**, and then gsadualh U‘> owe hhi 
But if, by undue exposure t#« Ute an\ oii'li it 
become black before being t**e*| b*r w$ iittu* fuirpoi 
tin* coloring matter b only suspended m tin* tin 
and, instead of dyeing the fibre of tin* § q»er, it oi 
remains deposited upon it, and of' emu-v- h no 
more rcuddy erased, of r.foe itnmouw quantify 
really good iiiIb tioeh* by well«known tu d* o nine 
nine hundredth * *ne spoil* d brtorr Bh \> do mt | 
to paper, TIib h owing to fin** fault > mm hire 
otir ini-ifaudt, which ate olicii mm!*- h* hr in 
«*rnaiuciits, intfrad *4 hemp constructed with a %i 
to the pi’escri*»fmil 4*1 the tiwlnl fluid tic * arc 
tended to rontaun 

l'l%t rv ink Unod l«*r sbiiH *pt<.d ml, \h add In 

the great Sadi ot %\m ml* proto trd tc-to die \ 

mid *mh as much »o wid fht * my *. 

with mdb'wnt ink to *uj«ph Bo* \~<n dq p*d n 

B, Even fbu * ink, c 11 ■ < cc,w diM8 

bo remoB-d, nod tie* p/o rnWn * m * / q 4 *«* 

Hponitr; and in fhii am m/i *< an me B. a o»umc 

dolie WitSi t 3 o* be ’4 #l,i c % I ow b* 0 ,* > w M»ifo 
flic idr piodm * j m these tw ti ma * ?, *e« * * onn 

cmibi 4* iu*e w he o 1 1 wsat i t* h m a t l ', n ,<■ 

Tim woiidmltiiB l ol 1 |C.S ^ *C * ' e*».i ,c xwdt 
time * la*! eauwsi ?b - qn,* » i n;,,* o ^ >«,• 

found, t ( f,U snl »d^d l 4 "*»•«{ pc 

Eflolls to 4 40% iaW* f -B b'd to 4s' "I**. f f A I S!i 

and ti»#w ww Bib a *4 j < i n • '< n 

idly ttiisfcq, Hpo b cf wh Ip. 4 -4 I 

public St'SU U‘e HI Me fie*, '*« ' C, « 

be afforded, it g»*b| |o n lipped wiUa ter ^ .1 
mmimn nt iridium pmufs sL '-niq p,* ^ ^ w asd ^ 
biMf ini'! dumb! )*e m *4 * Atom y o 4 f r i 

In tlndr hett ronddmin 
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A blue ink was introduced by Mr. Stevens of Lon¬ 
don. This was made by washing Prussian blue with 
hydrochloric acid and then dissolving it in oxalic 
acid. This ink was for a while exceedingly popular, 
but has now almost entirely gone out of use. Its 
endurance was perhaps quite equal to that of ordinary 
iron inks, and there were few disadvantages about it, 
except its action on steel pens. 

A green ink, afterwards turning nearly or quite 
Mack, has been brought into use in modern times. 
This needs no gum, its own material supplying the 
pioper substance to the compound. These inks are 
made by the action of a small quantity of chromate 
of potash upon extract of logwood, Such inks are 
about as permanent as ordinary iron inks, and have 
some advantages but many disadvantages. 

A dark purple ink made, apparently, largely from 
extiact of logwood has become, even for official use, 
quite a favorite, simply because it is a copying-ink, a 
property which can be given quite readily to any 
good, writing-ink by the addition of a little glycer¬ 
ine. The ink in question, however, soon becomes so 
intolerably thick and gummy, that we consider its 
continued use a brave persistence under difficulties 
rather than a judicious selection of material. 

The recently used pale blue or violet aniline inks 
are merely abominations. Eminently fugitive, even 
under sunlight, their use should be strictly forbidden, 
in all official documents. 

The restoration of old and faded iron inks is some¬ 
times required; the new-fangled modern fancy inks 
have not lived long enough to need restoration, and 
when they are faded they are gone forever. The fading 
of good iron inks is sometimes caused by a gradual 
decay of the gallic and tannic acids or other organic 
matter, leaving only an oxide of iron, but, while this 
is left so pale as no longer to give legible characters, 
it has become so dense and insoluble that it does not 
give, with the ordinary re-agents for iron salts, any . 
very good marks. We have had some experience in 
trials of this kind, especially upon parchment, the 
documents being about one hundred years old. Tinc¬ 
ture of galls, prussiate of potash, and other salts have 
been recommended, but we cannot say that any one 
perfectly answers the purpose of reducing the iron, on 
account of its insolubility. Perhaps the best way 
would be to act first with a strong solution of a sul¬ 
phur salt, and then, if necessary, with any of the other 
re-agents. N 

In India, this destruction of iron inks is said to be 
very rapid. This should be borne in mind, in the 
hotter parts of our own country. 

An Imperishable Black Writing-Ink. —For the 
knowledge of this most invaluable material, we are 
indebted to the Commissioners of the French Govern¬ 
ment on the subject of Safety-Paper. It was known 
that India-ink was imperishable, but it could rather 
easily be washed off the paper. It was Dumas, we 
think, who first proposed India-ink held in suspension 
by hydro-chloric (muriatic) acid but this destroyed 
steel pens and did not answer for resin-sized paper. 


He then proposed India-ink held in suspension by 
some alkali, possibly soda as best. For thirty years 
we have used no other writing-ink, trying alternately 
caustic soda, caustic potash, and sometimes ammonia, 
but finally we have come to the simplest, best, and 
most ready means of suspension, and that is a satu¬ 
rated solution of borax, always to be obtained and free 
from any objection in its use. Any good Chinese or 
Japanese India-ink (we think the latter rather the 
blacker) rubbed up with this saturated solution of 
borax gives an ink which leaves nothing to be 
desired. It flows so freely that the pen does not 
cease to mark until all visible ink has disappeared 
Irom it, and the freedom of writing is marvelous. 
We are certain that in these thirty years we have 
comfortably written twice as much as we could have 
done with ordinary ink; and we also find that, with 
the same material, the most elaborate pen-and-ink 
drawings may be made by skillful hands, with the 
same facility that we find in writing. 

The advantage which a rapid thinker and writer 
would derive from such an ink is incalculable. The 
only trouble is the grinding of the ink. This is a 
sine qua non, and that, too, not upon a rough but a 
tolerably smooth surface, such as a porcelain plate. 
Upon this depends the fineness of the product. No 
doubt it would be quite easy to arrange a simple con¬ 
trivance for the rapid grinding of such an ink: a 
porcelain grindstone, if not turned so rapidly as to 
throw the fluid off by centrifugal force, would be the 
simplest. 

It has been proposed that such an ink should be 
used for the cancellation of stamps. If always used, 

! ^ would be a perfect preventive of fraudulent re¬ 
use. 

Every banker or man of business, however, should 
use such an ink to fill his checks and to write all im¬ 
portant papers and documents. Certainly all impor¬ 
tant official papers should be written with it, for the 
ink will remain unchanged forever, and while by 
various re-agents the paper may be injured the ink 
will remain unaltered. 

By the addition of a little glycerine, and possibly 
of some other coloring matter, this may be converted 
into a copying-ink, if this somewhat doubtful advan¬ 
tage is desired. 

x. 

Xylography, (and Xylographic Printing.) 
—The term xylography is almost pure Greek, but it 
came to us from the French. It is a modern coinage, 
and from its derivation it should mean engravingupon 
wood; this, however, is not its signification in the 
United States, where it was introduced to express the 
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ornamental work upon labels for perfumery, imported 
direct from Paris, about 18:10. The distinctive style 
of the engraving is that of the Geometric Lathe, at 
first applied as an ornament to watch-eases, and at tor- 
wards extended to fine-grained wood, and then to 
printing-plates of copper, steel, and type-metal. Its 
structure is composed of circles and other curves, and 
arcs of these, intersecting by an exact graduated 
change of centre, by the passage of the surface under 
a fine steel point, thus producing figures of great 
beauty, suitable for borders, and damask ground-work 
and endings for checks and dratts. It has reached 
its highest application in our present national cur¬ 
rency. Its original use in this country is principally 
due to Edmund Morris, Esq., formerly of Philadel¬ 
phia, whence the work was dispensed almost through¬ 
out the continent, in labels, show-bills, and commer¬ 
cial blanks. It is adapted properly to fancy colored 
inks—its lines being too heavy for black inks; but 
no other style of ornamental printing embraces such 
capacity for critical accuracy, coupled with almost 
kaleidoscopic variety. The execution of the print iug 
requires skill and judgment, the contrasts of the *ur- 
face demanding difference of treatment as to quanti 
ties of both color and impression, in securing which, 
exact overlays on the tympan are the surest resource. 
It could not have preceded the invention of the elastic 
inking-roller—the skin halls being wholly inadequate 
for the purpose. The hardest stereotype eastings 
taken from originals of softest type-metal, are prefer¬ 
able for general work; electrotypes gi\e finer Hue,, 
and have other valuable points, whim barked up suf¬ 
ficiently to stand the heavy pressure*, but precaution 
must be taken to prevent them from spoiling ail 
varieties of vermilion colors. Xylograplue printing 
is now supplanted, to a groat extent, by lithographic 
work. 

T. 

Year-Book* —A work published annual!} 
as a report or summary of the occurrence*, autGbto, 
etc. of a year, and intended to be used as a book of 
reference. 

z. 

Zarot, Anthony .—The supposed inventor of 
signatures. He commenced the printing-bu-imo* in 
Milan, Italy, in M70; and no other printer G known 
to have used signatures before the appearance of hG 
edition of Terence. Zarot eontimn d printing until 
1500, when he is supposed to have died. 

Zell, Ulric,-— A printer of Golugne, duritm fh<* 
fifteenth century, whose mum* is frequently mention***! 
in the controversies relating to the origin of printin g 
on account of the direct testimony he furuGhed iu 
regard to some of the facts involved. (See Koyrut, 
Zincography.* -Engraving on /due. 

Zinc, Printing on.— Plates of /‘me are drawn 
upon and printed from by a process similar to that 


employed in lithography. They are said to be sp 
ally useful when only small editions are requires, 
where it is desirable to avoid the expense of fi 
lithographte stones* Various methods of engriu 
on /‘me plates, by an economic process, that will i 
tier them available for twe on typographic pre* 
have also been devised, some of which art* deters 
; in other portions of this work* In Frank Fes 
otliehil report* as Amerietui t’oiiunLdoiter at the V 
Exposition of IHfo» on the Fine Arts, In* d«oer 
the following methods: 

i Hit* tiiltut i'mru*, Gn a plate of /me, polGhe 
| transfer D made of mi ordinary Utlmgraplue draw 
* either by pen or pencil* The plate of a me G eov« 
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